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THE  ASIATICS  SOCIETY,  having  resolved  to 
give ,  with  each  subsequent  Volume  of  their  re¬ 
searches ,  a  list  of  such  Oriental  Subjects  as  re¬ 
quire  farther  illustration  ;  have  selected  for  the 
present ,  and  hereby  invite  communications  on  the 

following 

\ 

DESIDERATA.  - 


RELIGION,  POLICY,  JURISPRUDENCE,  MANNERS  AND 

CUSTOMS. 

An  accurate  defeription  of  the  different  feftivals  and  faffs  prevalent  in  India, 
together  with  an  inveftigation  of  their  origin,,  and  of  the  reafon  and  fignifica- 
tion  of  their  peculiar  ceremonies. 

As  thofe  are  very  numerous,  the  following  are  fpecified  as  objects  of 
primary  inquiry. 

Among  the  Hindus , 

Doorga  Pooja,  or  Dusserah, 

Kalee  Pooja,  or  Dewalee, 

Jon, mon  Ashtomee, 

Churkh  Pooja, 


Vol.  VI. 


Account 


iv  DESIDERATA. 

I  ' 

Account  of  the  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Jaganat,ha  at  Burfotom . 

Among  the  Mufulmans. 

EeD  UL  ZoiIA, 

Eed  ul  Fetr, 

Eed  Chudeer, 

2.  An  enumeration  of  the  different  cafts  of  Hindus ,  with  the  cuftoms  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each  ;  as  exifting  in  the  prefent  time. — See  an  enumeration  from 
the  ancient  Sanfcrit  records,  dfialick  Refearches ,  Vol.  V.  p.  53. 

3.  A  connected  hiftory  of  the  fevreral  Mufulman  tribes,  exifting  in  India. 

Among  thefe,  an  account  of  the  fingular  tribe  known  by  the  name 

of  Bohra ,  is  particularly  required. 

4.  What  kinds  of  oaths  are  confidered  as  peculiarly  binding  by  the 
different  tribes  and  fedts  in  Hindufan  ? 

5.  What  hiftorical  monuments  remain  of  the  goverment,  and  the  fyftem 
of  police,  which  obtained  in  Hindujian ,  previoufly  to  the  Mufulman  invafion  ? 

-  ~  y  f  *  '  * 

II.  GEOGRAPHY. 

1,  A  catalogue  of  the  names  of  Towns,  Countries,  Provinces,  Rivers, 
and  Mountains,  from  the  S hajlers  and  Puranas,  with  their  modern  names 
annexed  ;  and  a  corredl  lift,  according  to  the  oriental  orthography,  of  the 
Towns,  &c.  mentioned  by  Major  Rennell,  and  other  European  Geogra¬ 
phers.  The  etymology,  as  far  as  practicable,  would  alfo  be  deftrable. 

2,  What  were  the  geographical  and  political  divifions  of  the  country 
before  the  Mufulman  invafion  ? 

/ 

III.  BIOGRAPHY. 

3,  Accurate  tranflations  of  the  accounts  given  of  and  adVions  of  Boud- 
dha,  by  the  priefts  of  his  fedi. 


2.  To 


DESIDERATA. 


v 


2.  To  enquire  if  there  be  any  accounts  remaining  of  Chaucjiasan, 
G  onagoMj  and  Gaspa;  whom  the  Burmas  reprefent  as  having  preceded 
Godama. 

3.  The  hiftory  of  Mahamooky,  a  difciplc,  or  follower  of  Godama, 
to  whom,  alfo,  adoration  is  paid,  by  many  among  the  worfhippers  of  Bouddha. 

4.  A  History*  of  thofe  faints,  philofophers,  &c.  either  male  or  female, 
who  have  become  famous,  in  modern  times  among  the  nations  and  religi¬ 
ous  fe'bts  that  inhabit  India. 

IV.  COMMERCE ,  NATURAL  HISTORY, ,  MATERIA  MEDIC  A. 

1.  To  inquire  into  the  date  of  the  commerce  of  India,  previoufly  to  the 
fir  ft  fettlement  of  Europeans. 

2.  To  afcertain  the  different  trees  which  produce  Gamboge,  or  a  gum- 
refin  refembling  it ;  to  invedigate  the  qualities  of  the  drug,  as  procured  from 
each  of  thofe  trees,  among  which  we  may  reckon  the  following: 

Cambogia  Gut  fa.  Lin. 

Gavcinia  CeJebica.  Lin. 

Stalagmites  Cambogioides .  Kcen. 

Hypericum  Tomiferium.  Rox. 

"To  procure  accurate  figures  of  the  Stalagmites  Cambogioides,  or  the  Ceylon 
tree,  and  of  the  tree  which  yields  this  drug  in  Cambodia.  Laftly,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  all  thefe  trees  may  not  be  referred  to  one  Genus. 

3.  To  afcertain  from  what  country  the  root  commonly  called  Columbo  is 
procured  ;  and  to  give  a  botanical  defeription  and  figure  of  the  plant  to 
which  it  belongs. 

4.  The  botanical  names  of  plants  mentioned  in  the  Hindu  books  of  Materia 
Medic  a. 

5.  To  fupply  the  deficiencies  which  remain  in  the  accounts  of  the 
production  of  Borax,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibet  and  Napal,  as  de¬ 
livered 


vi  DESIDERATA. 

livcred  by  Mr.  Blane  and  Father  Joseph  de  Ravato,  in  the  Pluiofo- 
phical  Tran  factions,  vol.  77. 

6.  Whether  the  Tobacco  plant  was  known  in  Aft  a,  before  the  difcovery 
of  America  ;  and  whether  the  edi&s  faid  to  have  been  publiflied  by  Au- 
kungzebE;  againfl  the  ufe  of  that  plant,  be  authentic? 

v.  medicine  and  surgery. 

].  History  of  that  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
termed  Nakra,  with  the  mode  of  treatment  by  the  natives. 

2.  History  of  inoculation  for  the  Small-Pox,  among  the  Hindus . 

3.  Antiquity  of  the  venereal  difeafe  in  India,  and  the  knowledge  which 
the  ancient  Hindu  phyflcians  had  of  its  cure. 

4.  Their  treatment  of  the  Leprofy ;  with  fome  account  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  fpecies  of  that  difeafe,  which  are  met  with  among  the  natives  of  India. 

5.  How  long  have  the  natives  poflefled  the  art  of  couching  for  a  cataraCR 
and  from  what  fource  did  they  obtain  it  ? 

VI.  LANGUAGE ,  LITERATURE. 

1.  How  many  dialeCts  are  there  of  the  Hinduwee,  i.  e.  of  languages  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Sanfcrit ;  and  in  what  parts  of  India  were  they,  or  are  they 
fpoken  ? 

2.  What  general  term  had  the  natives  of  Lidia  before  the  Miifulman 
invaiion,  to  defignate  what  we  imply  by  the  term  Hindu  ? 

3.  To  obtain  as  full  a  catalogue  as  poflible,  of  books  in  the  Sanfcrit. 
and  other  Hinduwee  languages;  containing  the  following  particulars,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  afcertained,  viz.  the  names  of  the  authors,  the  fubjeCts, 
the  dates,  the  age  of  the  moft  ancient  manufcript  of  each  now  known  to  exifl; 
and  the  places  where  the  books  are  now  to  be  found. 
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I.  A  DTS- 


I. 


A  DISCOURSE 

DELIVERED  AT  A  MEETING 

OP  THE 

ASIATICK  SOCIETY, 


ON  THE  18™  OF  JANUARY,  1798. 

BY  SIR  ROBERT  CHAMBERS ,  KNIGHT, 

PRESIDENT. 

i 

Gentlemen, 

i  F  I  commence  with  diffidence  and  timidity  the  duties  of  an  office  to  which 
your  fuffrages  have  advanced  me,  it  is  not  merely  becaufe  I  confider  the  obje&s 
of  our  refearches,  as  by  their  extent  difficult  to  be  comprehended,  or  by  their 
variety  difficult  to  be  methodized  ;  for  obftacles  like  thefe  will  only  be  encoun¬ 
tered  by  me  in  common  with  you,  and  if  they  are  encountered  with  vigour, 
they  may  be  furmounted  by  diligence. 

My  fears  proceed  from  difcouragements  peculiar  to  myfelf.  He  who  fits  in 
this  chair  is  expofed  to  cenfure  not  only  by  his  own  defects,  but  by  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  his  predecefTors.  I  am  to  fuperintend  the  inquiries  and  prefide  at  the 
meetings  of  this  learned  Society,  in  the  place  fuccefiively  vacated  by  two  Pre- 
Vo  l.  VI*  A  fidents. 


(  2  ) 

fidents,  not  only  equally  eminent  for  extent  of  learning  and  elegance  of  clJc„ 
tion,  for  ftrength  of  comprehenfion  and  clearnefs  of  explanation,  but  alfo 
equally  devoted  from  their  early  youth  to  Oriental  ftudies. 

With  Sir  William  Jones,  who  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  father, 
as  well  as  firft  Prefident  of  this  Society,  I  deem  myfelf  happy  to  have  b  ecome 
acquainted  when  he  entered  the  univerfity,  a  boy  juft  come  from  fchool. 
I  had  then  many  opportunities  to  obferve  the  wonderful  progrefs  which  he  had 
already  made  in  the  ancient  Languages  of  Europe  ;  of  which  let  one  inftance 
fuftice.  He  had  compofed,  and  brought  with  him  to  Oxford  a  comedy  written 
in  Greek  verfe,  of  the  poetical  powers  whereof  I  will  not  now  venture  to  fpeak  : 
he  himfelf  appears  not  to  have  thought  very  highly  of  it  in  that  refpedh  He 
conftdered,  with  Horace,  that 

<s  Membranis  intus  pofitis ,  elder e  Jicebit 
(C  Quod  non  ediderisf 

and  in  fadt  he  never  did  publifh  it.  But  the  verfification  afforded  a  wonderful 
example  of  diligence  and  accuracy,  of  exuberance  of  ftyle,  and  power  of  ex- 

preflion  in  Greek.  It  comprifed  all  the  different  kinds  of  metre  which  are  to 

/ 

be  found  in  the  dramatick  writings  of  Greece  ;  and  Dodtor  Thomas  Somner 
of  Harrow,  the  beft judge  of  the  fubjedt  perhaps  then  in  England,  declared  af¬ 
ter  reading  it,  that  it  did  not  contain  one  metrical  errour. 

Within  a  very  few  years  after  this,  and  while  the  moft  laborious  ftudent  I 
ever  knew  was  ftill  in  his  minority,  both  legal  and  academical,  an  undergra¬ 
duate  in  the  Univerftty,  and  conftderably  under  the  age  which  the  law  calls 
the  age  of  difcretion,  the  cafual  fight  of  a  folio  volume  filled  with  extradis  from 
Arabick  manufcripts  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  learning,  that  he  had 
filled  (in  all)  four  fuch  volumes  with  fimilar  extradfs  made  with  his  own 


hand 
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hand  in  the  Bodleian  library,  where,  though  an  undergraduate,  he  was  by 
Special  favour  permitted  to  ftudy.  Many  of  thefe  ex  trails  were  probably  made 
from  manufcTipts  of  which  no  other  copies  are  known  to  be  extant ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  all  of  them  were  transcribed  from  books,  which,  according  to  the 
laws  of  that  library,  could  not  be  carried  out  of  it.  Had  they  been  lefs  rare 
and  more  acceftible,  they  would  hardly  have  been  tranfcribed  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  time  as  they  required,  for  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  their  intrinfic  merit  was  not  very 
great.  I  have  mentioned  thefe  fails  becaufe  they  are  not  generally  known  ; 
but  as  I  do  not  mean  to  pronounce  an  eulogy  on  Sir  William  Jones,  nor 
to  attempt  even  the  flighteft  fketch  of  his  life  and  writings,  I  Shall  not  dwell  on 
the  extraordinary  diligence  with  which  he  laboured  in  the  mines  of  juris¬ 
prudence,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  purfued  the  ftudy  of  Oriental  learning  ; 
neither  Shall  I  enter  upon  a  critical  examination  of  the  voluminous  and  convinc¬ 
ing  proofs  he  gave  the  publick  of  his  pre-eminence  in  both.  I  Shall  content 
myfelf,  with  obferving  that  if  ever  the  Englijh  Settlements  in  India  Shall  add 
to  the  Splendor  of  their  prosperity  in  commerce  and  war,  the  honour  and  pride 
of  having,  beyond  all  former  example,  communicated  to  Europe  the  wifdom 
and  learning  of  Afia ,  for  that  well-earned  honour,  that  juft  principle  of  honeft 
pride,  they  muft  own  themfelves  indebted  to  Sir  William  Jones. 

For  my  firft  acquaintance  with  Sir  John  Shore,  confiderably  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  I  was  obliged  to  my  late  brother  William  Chambers,  af¬ 
terwards  a  very  worthy  and  refpedlable  member  of  this  Society,  and  I  believe 
much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Mr.  Shore  and  he  were  then  very 
young  Servants  of  the  Eajl  India  Company,  of  congenial  minds,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  each  other  by  fimilarity  of  Studies  and  purfuits,  having  both  in  making 

their  choice  of  life  pitched  upon  the  ftudy  of  Afiatick  languages,  as  the  mode  in 

a  o  which 
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they  could  ferve  the  Company  with  moft  honour  and  advantage  to  their  em¬ 
ployers  and  themfelves.  I  may,  I  believe,  venture  confidently  to  add,  that 
the  Eajl  India  Company  had  not  at  that  time  any  two  fervants  fo  young  and  fo 
well  acquainted  (at  the  lame  time)  with  the  languages  and  learning  of  sift  a, 
and  particularly  with  the  Perjian  tongue  and  the  authors  who  have  written  in  it. 
Pardon,  Gentlemen,  this  mention  of  a  much  loved  and  much  lamented  bro¬ 
ther,  to  which  I  have  been  tempted  by  the  pleafure  of  uniting  his  name 
with  that  of  our  late  much  honoured  Prelident. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  which  I  have  fpoken,  my  brother,  led  by  motives 
of  private  convenience,  betook  himfelf  to  an  humble  courfe  of  life,  in  which 
he  palPed  his  days  with  more  utility  than  luflre,  but  without  ever  deferting  his 
favourite  ftudies,  till  it  pleafed  the  Almighty  that  he  fhould  reft  from  his  la¬ 
bours.  Mr.  Shore  with  that  confcioufnefs  which  every  great  mind  has  of  its 
own  powers,  was  not  content  merely  to  perfevere  with  affiduity  in  his  attention 
to  Perfian  literature,  but  applied  himlelf  at  the  fame  time  to  every  fcience 
and  every  part  of  knowledge  which  might  qualify  him  for  the  moft  important  and 
fplendid  offices  in  the  Britijh  dominions  in  Afia.  He  became  eminent  for 
his  minute  acquaintance  with  the  revenues  of  Bengal ,  as  well  as  for  his  general 
fkill  in  finance  ;  for  his  knowledge  of  the  politicks  of  India  in  particular,  as  well 
as  of  the  fcience  of  Government  in  general ;  and  no  one  was  furprifed  when 
after  vifiting  his  native  country,  he  returned  to  Bengal  as  Sir  John  Shore,  the 
deftined  fucceffor  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

v 

To  lpeak  of  his  conduct  fince  he  became  Governor  General,  would  be  un¬ 
becoming,  becaufe  prefumptuous,  and  is  totally  unneceftary,  becaufe  almoft 
every  member  of  this  Society  is  as  well  acquainted  with  his  merits  as  I  can 
be.  I  mention  him  as  Governor  General  only  becaufe  while  in  that  ftation  he 
2  accepted 
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accepted  the  office  of  our  Prefident,  and  proved  to  us  by  his  own  example,  that 
neither  the  cares  of  Government,  nor  the  multifarious  duties  of  a  Governor 
General,  are  inconfiftent  with  a  very  confiderable  and  ufeful  degree  of  atten- 
tion  to  Afiatick  refearches. 

Such  have  been  the  two  former  Prefidents  of  the  Afiatick  Society.  That 
by  the  choice  of  this  learned  afiembly  I  am  called  into  the  place  which  they 
have  vacated,  as  it  depreffes  my  hopes,  fo  it  mull  excite  my  diligence.  Abili¬ 
ties  no  man  has  the  power  of  conferring  on  himfelf,  but  fidelity  and  indultry  are 
always  attainable. 

When  fome  refpedlable  members  of  this  Society  firft  mentioned  to  me 
their  own  wifh  and  that  of  others  that  I  ffiould  fucceed  Sir  John  Shore  in  this 
chair,  I  told  them,  with  great  franknefs  and  fincerity,  that  I  did  not  think  I 
had  either  health,  or  leifure,  or  ability  to  perform  as  I  could  wifh  the  duties  of 
the  office  ;  and  particularly,  that  I  thought  myfelf  deficient  in  one  attainment 
which  might  be  expedled  in  a  Prefident,  in  as  much  as  I  have  but  a  flight  and 
fuperficial  knowledge  of  any  Afiatick  language.  Some  qualifications  for  the 
prefidency  the  partiality  of  friendffiip  may  perhaps  difeover  in  me,  and  thefe, 
whatever  they  may  be,  ffiall  be  devoted,  as  far  as  health  and  freedom  from  bufi- 
nefs  will  permit,  to  the  purpofes  of  the  Society.  If  it  is  now  too  late,  at  the 
age  of  fixty,  greatly  to  increale  my  own  hock  of  Oriental  literature,  I  will  at 
leaft  endeavour  to  promote  the  increafe  of  it  in  others. 

c<  Et  fungar  vice  cotis  ;  acutum 
“  Redder e  quee  ferrum  valet ,  exfors  ipfe  fecandu" 
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NARRATIVE  of  a  JOURNEY  from  AGRA  to  OUJEIN. 

By  William  Hunter,  Efq. 

Before  entering  on  the  following  narrative,  it  will  be  proper  to  detail  fome 
of  the  principal  circum fiances  which  led  to  the  ;ourney  that  is  the  fubje&i 
of  it.  About  the  month  of  September  17 90,  Sind  i ah,  who  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Rajahs  of  Jayanagar  and  Joudhpoor ,  but  had,  for  about  two  years, 
remained  quiet  at  Matra,  and  confided  the  operations  of  the  campaign  to 
his  generals,  thought  it  expedient  (although  his  arms  had  lately  been 
crowned  with  fignal  fuccefs,  at  Meertah ,  were  the  whole  force  of  Joudhpoor  was, 
with  great  daughter,  overthrown)  to  take  the  field  in  perfon. 

When  his  intention  was  certainly  known,  Major  Palmer,  the  Englijh 
refident  at  his  court,  who  was  then  at  Agra,  offered  to  accompany  him  on 
the  expedition.  He  replied,  that  as  he  expeCted  to  return  loon,  he  was  un¬ 
willing  to  put  the  refident  to  an  unneceffary  inconvenience.  Sind  1  ah  di¬ 
rected  his  courfe  towards  Jayanagar ,  which  being  deft itute  of  the  means  of  de¬ 
fence,  and  governed  by  a  prince,  young,  unexperienced,  devoted  •  to  plea- 
fure,  incapable  of  ferious  attention,  and  irrefolute  in  his  councils,  was  thrown 
into  the  greateft  confternation.  The  Rajah  and  his  ally  of  Joudhpoor  gladly 
fubmitted  to  any  conditions  of  peace  that  Sind i ah  thought  proper  to  dictate. 
They  agreed  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  a  confiderable  annual  tribute  ;  and  they 
ceded  the  fortrefs  and  diftriCt  of  Ajimere,  which  had  been  furrendered  to  them, 
in  a  treacherous,  or  cowardly  manner,  during  the  war,  by  the  officer  to  whom 
Sind i ah  intr lifted  their  defence. 


Having 
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Having  brought  this  affair  to  a  happy  conclufion,  Sindiah  marched  to 
Ajimere ,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  army  from  Joudhpoor .  Here  he  had  not 
remained  long,  before  he  was  invited,  by  the  Rana  of  Oudipoo r,  to  aflift  him 
in  recovering  his  authority,  and  in  reducing  to  obedience  Biieem  Sing,  the 
governor  of  the  fortrefs  of  Cheitore ,  who  had  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  and  was 

r 

in  arms  againft  his  fovereign.  The  Rajah  of  Oudipoor,  is  looked  on  as  the  head 
of  all  the  Rajpoot  tribes,  and  has  the  title  of  Rana  by  way  of  pre-eminence.- 
His  family  is  alfo  regarded  with  high  refpedt  by  the  Mufulmans  themfelves,  in 
confequence  of  a  curious  tradition,  relating  to  his  genealogy.  He  is  faid 
to  be  defcended,  in  the  female  line,  from  the  celebrated  Anushirwan,  who 
w'as  king  of  Perjia  at  the  birth  of  Mohammed  ;  and  thus  to  have,  in  that  line, 
a  common  origin  with  the  Seids  defcended  from  Hussein,  the  fon  of  Ali. 
The  circumftance  is  remarkable,  and  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  careful  inveftiga- 
tion.  For,  if  admitted,  it  proves  fo  clofe  an  intercourfe  to  have  exifted,  at 
that  time,  between  the  natives  of  India ,  and  the  neighbouring  Pagan  nations, 
as,  compared  with  the  ancient  prohibition  of  the  intermixture  of  different 
rafts,  to  eftablifh  the  exifting  traces  of  a  common  origin. 

But  the  Rana,  though  the  firft  in  dignity,  is  inferiour  in  power,  to  the 
Rajahs  of  Jayanagar  and  Joudhpoor  :  and  the  ftrength  of  the  fortrefs  of  Cheitore 
which  is  fituatecl  on  a  high  and  rugged  mountain,  encouraged  Bheem  Sing. 
one  of  his  moft  powerful  vaffals,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  fubjedtion. 

Sindiah  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  and  proceeded  to  Cheitore ,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  Rana.  He  invefted  the  fort ;  and  although  his  pro- 
grefs,  againft  a  place  of  fuch  ftrength,  was  neceffarily  flow,  he  at  length  re¬ 
duced  Bheem  Sing  to  fuch  ftreights,  that  he  furrendered  the  fort,  and  fub- 
mitted  himfelf  to  the  Rana .  Sindiah  at  firft  put  a  garrifon  into  the  fort, 

but 
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but  foon  after,  delivered  it  over  to  the  Rana,  in  purfuance  of  their  previous 
agreement. 

After  remaining  here  fome  time,  Sind i ah  determined,  inftead  of  return¬ 
ing  to  Matra)  to  proceed  farther  fouthward.  A  variety  of  motives  has  been  af- 
figned  for  this  journey,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  and  probably  contri¬ 
buted  to  accelerate  that  event.  The  meafure  was  liable  to  ftrong  objections  ; 
and  no  diffuafives  were  fpared,  on  the  part  of  Rana  Khan,  one  of  Sindiah’s 
oldeft  counfellors,  and  moft  faithful  fervants ;  perhaps  the  only  one  who  fol¬ 
lowed  his  fortunes  from  pure  perfonal  attachment ;  conlcious  of  which,  the 
prince  always  honoured  him  with  the  appellation  of  brother.  The  recent 
conquefts  in  Hindujtan  were  hill  in  a  very  unfettled  hate ;  the  ftipulated  tri¬ 
bute  from  the  Rajahs  of  Jayanagar  and  Joudhpoor  was  yet  unpaid,  and  thofe 
chiefs  would  gladly  have  feized  any  opportunity  of  evading  the  performance  of 
their  compact ;  in  wdiich  attempt,  they  might  expect  to  be  well  fupported  by 
their  warlike  Rajpoots ,  who  burned  with  impatience  to  fhake  off  the  galling 
yoke  of  the  Mahrattas.  The  northern  and  weffern  frontiers  lay  expofed  to  the 
annual  incurfions  of  the  Sik,hs ,  who  might  be  encouraged,  by  the  abfence  of 
the  chief,  to  acts  of  greater  audacity.  Laftly,  the  jealoufy  entertained,  by 
the  Poona  government,  of  the  great  acceffion  of  power,  wdiich  had  accrued  to 
Sindiah,  from  the  conqueft  of  Hindujtan ,  was  no  fecret ;  and  the  auxiliaries, 
that  under  the  command  of  Holcar  and  Ali  Bahadur,  were  fent  him, 
by  that  court,  when  he  was  prefled  by  a  combination  of  the  Rajpoot ,  Mo¬ 
gul y  and  Afghan  forces,  were  now  become,  at  leaft  fufpicious  friends,  if 
not  fecret  and  domeftic  foes,  envious  of  his  exaltation,  and  willing  to  em¬ 
brace  any  occafion  of  aggrandizing  themfelves,  at  his  expence. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  probably  conceived,  that  while  the  tranquillity 
of  his  pofleffions  in  Hindujtan  would  be  fufficiently  fecured,  by  committing 
Vol.  VI.  B  them 
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them  to  the  protection  of  the  fame  armies,  by  which  they  had  been  ac¬ 
quired,  under  the  command  of  the  leaders  who  had  hitherto  conducted  thofe 
armies  to  victory ;  fome  important  advantages  were  to  be  obtained  by  his  pre¬ 
fence  at  Poona.  He  hoped,  by  eftablifhing  an  influence  in  that  court,  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  order  for  the  recal  of  Holcar  and  Ali  Bahadur,  and  thus  to  be  left 
in  foie  poffeffion  of  the  new  conquefls.  As  the  expence  of  making  and  main¬ 
taining  thofe  conquefls,  in  the  name,  as  he  pretended,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Peshwa,  had  greatly  exceeded  the  revenues  derived  from  them,  he  hoped 
to  receive,  from  the  treafury  of  Poona ,  the  balance,  which,  on  a  companion 
of  accounts,  was  allowed  to  be  eight  crores  of  rupees.  Laflly,  as  his  paternal 
eflate  in  the  Decan  was  deflitute  of  flrong  places,  he  was  defirous  of  obtaining  a 
grant  of  fome  fortrefs  adjoining  to  it,  for  the  fecurity  of  his  family  and  pof- 
feffions.  Thefe  were  the  principal  heads  infilled  on,  in  his  negociations  with 
the  court  of  Poona ;  and  his  hopes  of  eftablifhing  an  influence  there  (befides 
what  he  might  expect  from  the  gratitude  of  the  Peshwa  and  of  Nana  Phar- 
n  a  wees,  one  of  whom  owed  the  fovereignty,  and  the  other  his  office  of 
prime  minifter,  in  a  great  degree,  to  Sindeah’s  exertions),  were  founded  on 
the  refpe (Stable  force  by  which  he  was  attended  ;  fufficient  to  awe  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  make  it  afraid  to  difoblige  him.  For  the  reft,  he  trufted  to  his  own 
addrefs,  in  flattering  the  vanity,  and  amuftng  the  juvenile  levity  of  the  Peshwa, 
io  as  to  create,  in  his  mind,  a  perfonal  attachment,  towards  himfelf. 


Besides  theie  grand  objeCts,  he  had  others  in  view,  of  a  fubordinate  nature. 
He  had  been  fourteen  years  abfent  from  Oujein ,  the  capital  of  his  jageer;  and, 
many  complaints  having  reached  him,  of  mal-adminiftration,  on  the  part 
of  thole  entrufted  with  authority  there,  his  prefence  became  neceflary,  for  the 
rectification  of  abufes. 


To 
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To  thefe  political  motives,  were  added  the  calls  of  fuperftition ,  to  which  this 
chief,  though  in  other  refpe&s  poffeffing  a  vigorous  mind,  and  an  enlightened 
underftanding,  feems  to  have  ever  lent  a  willing  ear.  Though  born  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  Hindu  religion,  and  fcrupuloufly  obfervant  of  all  the  ufages  which 
it  enjoins ;  he  lhewed  a  great  complaifance  towards  the  inftitutions  of  IVJa* 
hommed.  And  here,  by  the  way,  we  may  obferve,  that  thefe  two  religions 
have  exifted  together  in  H'mdufian,  for  lo  long  a  time,  the  profeffors  of  both 
have  acquired  a  habit  of  looking  on  each  other  with  an  eye  of  indulgence, 
unufual  in  other  countries,  between  thofe  who  maintain  fuch  oppofite  tenets. 
Thus,  the  Hindu  is  often  feen  to  vie  with  the  difciple  of  Ali,  in  his  demonftra- 
tions  of  grief  for  the  fate  of  the  two  martyred  fons  of  that  apoftle  ;  and  in  the 
fplendor  of  the  pageant  annually  exhibited  in  their  commemoration.  He  pays 
a  refpedl  to  the  holidays  prelcribed  by  the  Koran ,  or  fet  apart  for  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  remarkable  events  in  the  life  of  the  prophet  or  his  apoftles.  1  his 
degree  of  complaifance  is  perhaps  not  furprizing  in  the  difciple  of  Brahma, 
whofe  maxim  is,  that  the  various  modes  of  worfhip,  pra&ifed  by  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth,  fpring  alike  from  the  deity,  and  are  equally  acceptable 
to  him.  But,  even  they  who  follow  the  intolerant  dodlrines  of  the  Koran , 
are  no  longer  thofe  furious  and  fanguinary  zealots,  who,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  his  prophet,  marked  their  courfe  with  defolation  and  {laughter,  demolifh- 
ing  the  Hindu  temples,  and  eredling  mofques  on  their  ruins.  They  found  the 
patient  conilancy  of  the  Hindu  fuperior  to  their  violence  ;  that  the  fear  oi 
torments  and  of  death  was  unable  to  make  him  defert  the  tenets  which  his 
anceftors  had  handed  down  to  him,  from  an  unfathomable  antiquity  ;  out, 
that  if  left  in  the  quiet  poffeilion  of  thefe,  he  was  a  peaceable,  induftnous,  and 
valuable  fubjecl.  Accordingly,  we  obferve  among  the  Mufidmans  of  Ilindujtan, 
a  great  deference  for  the  prejudices  of  their  neighbours  or  dependants,  of  the 
Hindu  perfuafion.  Particularly,  in  the  hooly  or  faturnalia  of  India ,  when 

B  2  Hberty 
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liberty  of  fpeecli  and  adtion  towards  fuperiors,  are  allowed  to  as  great  an 
extent,  as  among  the  ancient  Romans ;  the  Mufulmans  are  feen  to  enter  into 
the  diverfion,  with  as  much  alacrity  as  the  Hindus  themfelves. 

Thus,  the  Mahratta  prince  was  not  altogether  lingular  in  the  attempt  to 
unite  the  obfervance  of  both  religions;  but,  his  complaifance,  in  this  refpedt, 
was  certainly  carried  to  an  unufual  length ;  which  is  accounted  for  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  Shah  Munsoor,  a  Mufidman  fakeer,  who  pretended  to  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  being confultcd  by  Sindiah,  foretold  his  future  greatnefs  ; 
laying,  “  Go,  I  have  given  you  the  country,  as  far  as  Dehly"  Such  a  pre¬ 
diction,  addreffed  to  a  mind  fo  ambitious,  fo  perfevering  in  the  attainment  of 
any  objeft  once  propofed  to  itfelf,  and  fo  ftrongly  tinctured  with  fuperftition, 
may  have  been  very  inftrumental  in  bringing  about  its  own  accomplilhment. 
However  this  may  be,  it  was  fully  verified;  and  Sindiah  naturally  looked  on 
the  memory  of  the  Shah  with  great  veneration.  He  kept  his  difciple  and 
fuccelfor,  Hueeed  Shah,  conftantly  about  his  perfon,  aligned  him  a  jageer 
and  a  numerous  retinue,  and  daily  performed  the  ceremony  of  proftration 
before  him,  and  of  killing  his  feet.  Shah  Munsoor  was  buried  at  Beer,  a 
place  in  the  Nizam’s  dominions,  and  Hubeeb  Shah  bad  frequently  urged 
Sindiah  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  that  faint.  Several  circumftances  contributed 
at  this  time,  to  give  weight  to  his  advice.  Befides  the  veneration  Sindiah 
Lad  for  the  prophet  of  his  greatnefs,  and  the  efficacy  he  might  afcribe  to  fucli 
a  pilgrimage,  in  promoting  the  future  luccefs  of  his  affairs  ;  he  was  anxious  for 
a  fon,  to  be  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  hoped  to  obtain  this  boon,  by  his 
devotion  at  the  holy  llirine.  One  of  his  favourite  wives,  alfo,  was  lingering 
under  a  fatal  diflemper,  and  fhe  imagined  that  the  influence  of  the  holy  man’s 
allies  afforded  the  only  profpect  of  relief. 


From 
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From  Cheitore ,  he  accordingly  marched  to  Oujein ,  and  finding  that  city 
expofed  to  frequent  robberies,  and  other  diforders,  from  the  negledt  of  juflice  ; 
for  the  exercife  of  which,  the  perfons  intruded  with  the  adminiftration  pre¬ 
tended  they  had  not  a  fufficient  force  ;  he  gave  the  police  and  judiciary 
power  in  charge  to  one  of  his  own  confidential  fervants,  whom  he  fupported 
with  a  body  of  foldiers ;  leaving  the  management  of  the  revenue  in  the 
hands  of  the  former  colledlors.  After  flaying  twenty-three  days,  he  continued 
his  march, 

l 

These  tranfadlions  occupied  the  fpace  of  a  year  and  five  months ;  at 
which  time,  in  confequence  of  Sindiah’s  application  for  that  purpofe,  Ma¬ 
jor  Palmer  received  orders  to  join  him.  He  determined  to  proceed  by  the 
way  of  Gualior,  though  a  circuitous  road,  becaufe  it  lies  through  countries 
where  Sindiah’s  pafies  would  be  refpedted. 

On  the  23d  of  February ,  1702,  we  marched  from  Agra  to  Baud,  a  fmall 
village,  lying  S  25  "W  diftant  in  a  flraight  line  ten  and  a  half  Britijh  miles. 
The  road  lay  through  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  country,  interfperfed  with 
clumps  of  mango  ( Magnifera  Ind'ica),  Neem  (Melica  A z ad it achta) ,  and  wild 
date  (Elate  Sylvejlris.) 

Feb.  24. — Marched  to  MunniaJt ,  S  13  W  16,8  miles.  This  is  an  in- 
confiderable  village.  On  the  march,  we  eroded  two  rivers,  the  Utingen  and 
Ban  Gunga.  On  the  banks  of  the  latter  Hands  Jahjow ,  where  there  is  a  hand- 
fome  feray,  built  of  Hone.  This  village  is  rendered  famous  by  two  decifive 
adtions,  fought  on  nearly  the  fame  fpot,  clofe  to  it.  The  fir  fir,  on  the  7th  of 
Ramazan ,  A.  H.  1068,  or  June  8,  1658  N.  W.  wherein  Aurungzere  totally 

defeated  his  brother  Daba  Shb-koh  ;  and  the  fecond,  in  the  year  113  9,  be- 
.  tween 
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tween  the  two  ions  of  Aurungzebe,  Shah  Aalum,  and  Azem  Shah,  in 
which  the  latter  was  Earn,  and  left  to  his  brother  undifputed  pofiefiion  of  the 
Indian  empire  *. 

Feb.  25. — Marched  S  12  W  9*2  miles,  to  Dholpoor,  a  pretty  large  town, 
fituated  within  a  nine  of  the  river  Chwnbid ,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  a  fort, 
of  the  fame  name  with  the  town.  The  hilly  country  begins  at  this  place.  One 
remarkable  conical  hill,  near  the  town,  has  on  the  top  of  it,  a  tomb,  furrounded 
with  a  ftone  wall.  The  lower  part  of  the  hill  is  compofed  of  a  reddifh 
Schljlus ,  and  the  upper  of  free-ftone. 

Feb.  26.' — Marched  to  Choola-Seray .  The  diftancc  in  a  flraight  line  is  only 
5,8  miles,  S33  E  ;  but  the  CJmmbul ,  at  the  fort,  is  deep  ;  and  in  order  to  ford 
it  at  Keyleree,  near  four  miles  higher  up,  the  road  makes  a  circuit,  among  hills  and 
broken  ground,  fo  as  to  meafure  12*  miles. 

The  Chumbid  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  rivers  of  Hindujlan.  Taking  its 
rife  near  the  ancient  city  of  Mundu,  in  the  heart  of  the  province  of  Malwa , 

*  Such  was  the  information  received  from  the  people  on  the  fpot  j  but  the  account  given  by 

Lradut  Khan,  who  was  prefent  in  the  1  alt  of  thefe  battles,  proves  it  to  have  been  fought  nearer 
to  Agra. 

On  the  day  before  the  action,  Azim  Shah  was  encamped  "  between  Jahjoiv  and  Agra,  on  a 
barren  plain,  void  of  water,  fo  that  the  army  was  much  diltrefled.”  (Memoirs,  p.  30.)  This  mu  ft 
nau  been  between  the  Ban-Guvga,  which  runs  paft  Jabjow,  and  the  Utingan ,  which  is  dillant 
from  it  eight  miles  and  one  half,  on  the  road  towards  A^rj. 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle  (Sunday  the  ]  8th  of  Rubbee  ul  A-wul  A.  II.  11  It),  or  June  IQ, 
1)0,  N.S.)  the  Prince  Bedar  Bukht,  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  Azim  Shah’s  army 
ha\ing  reached  a  village,  near  which  was  a  ftream  of  clear  water,  was  advifed  by  Eradut  Khan 
to  halt.  This  could  be  no  other  than  the  Ut'mgen,  which  is  the  only  tlream  of  water  between 
Jalyuw  and  Agra.  The  Prince  contented  to  follow  his  advice,  but  afterwards,  in  the  abfence  of 
Eradut  Khan,  advanced  j  giving  up  the  advantage  of  the  water ;  and  as  he  appears  to  have 
marched  at  leatt  an  hour  at  ter  this,  before  he  met  with  the  enemy,  (Memoirs,  p.  33.)  we  may 

fuppofe  the  engagement  to  have  commenced,  at  the  diftance  .of  three  miles  from  the  Ulingen,  on 
the  fide  of  Agra. 

2 
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within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Nerbudda ,  it  purfues  a  north-eafterly  direction. 


and  after  wafhing  the  city  of  Kotah,  and  receiving  the  tribute  of  many 


fubordinate  dreams,  at  length  empties  itfelf  into  the  Jumna ,  twenty  miles  below 
Etawa.  The  whole  length  of  its  courfe  is  about  440  miles.  The  breath  of 
its  channel,  at  the  ford  of  Key  ter  ee ,  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  That  village 
Hands  on  the  fouthern  bank,  which  is  bold  and  lofty.  In  the  rainy  feafon,. 
when  the  channel  is  full,  the  profpeft  of  fuch  a  body  of  running  water, 
bounded  by  hills,  which  rife  in  a  variety  of  fantaflic  fhapes,  forms  a  land- 
fcape  peculiarly  interefting  to  a  traveller,  whofe  eye  has  been  fatigued  with 
contemplating  the  uniformity  of  that  vaft  plain,  which  is  embraced  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna. 

Choola-Seray  is  a  fmall  village,  with  a  mud  fort,  in  which  refides  a  colie <51  or 
on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas. 

Eel.  28.— Marched  S  29  E  37,2  miles,  to  Noorabad,  a  large  village,  on 
the  fouth  bank  of  the  Sank  river,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  feven  arches,  very 
well  built  of  Hone.  Adjoining  to  the  village  is  a  pretty  large  garden,  en~ 
clofed  by  a  ftone  wall ;  the  work  of  Aurungzebe,  as  appears  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  infcription,  over  the  gate  : 


TRANSLATION. 


“  This  garden  was  planted  by  the  king  Aalumgeer, 

“  Whofe  univerfal  bounty  rivals  that  of  the  Sun,  in  all  his  fplendor  : 
u  When  he  demanded  a  fentence  to  denote  its  date 


An  invilible  voice  replied  thou  haft  feen  the  garden  of  beauty .” 

A.  Hej.  1077. 


The 
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The  laft  words  cb  contain  the  date,  agreeably  to  the  Perftan  nota¬ 

tion,  t  hus 


L_J 

- 

2, 

I 

- 

1. 

* 

t 

- 

1000. 

c 

- 

3, 

r 

- 

40. 

f 

- 

1. 

J 

& 

u.< 

30; 

1077. 

anfwering  to  the  year  of  our  aera  1666. 

Within  the  garden  is  a  monument,  to  the  memory  of  Goonna  Begum, 
a  princefs  celebrated  for  her  perfonal  accompli fhments,  as  well  as  for  the  vi¬ 
vacity  of  her  wit,1  and  the  fire  of  her  poetical  genius.  Several  of  her  lyric 
compofitions,  in  the  Hindujlanny  language,  are  fiill  fung  and  admired*. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Nawab  Alla  Kooli  Khan,  furnamed  Chinga, 
or  Shesh  Angooshtee,  from  having  fix  fingers  on  each  hand  ;  a  Munfub- 
dar  of  5000  horfe.  His  daughter,  after  being  betrothed  to  Shujahud  Dow- 
lah,  was  married  to  Ghazee-ud-deen  Khan  and  this  rivalfhip  is  faid  to 
have  in  part  laid  the  foundation  of  the  mortal  enmity  which  afterwards  fubfified 
between  that  Vizier  and  the  Nawab  Sufder  Jung,  the  father  of  Shujah¬ 
ud  Dowlah.  The  fhrine  bears  this  infcription  //A<J  li/  t  ST 

Alas !  Goonna  Begum  !”  the  letters  in  the  original,  taken  as  numerical 
characters,  give  the  date  1 1 8Q  of  the  Hejiree,  or  of  our  aera  1775. 

*  One  of  them  is  inferted  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  the  AftaticReft. arches,  vol.  I.  p,  55. 
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From  this  garden  the  hill  and  fort  of  Gualior  are  feen,  bearing  S  32  E. 

1 

On  this  march,,  befides  the  Sank,  we  crofted  two  other  rivers,  the  Cohary 
or  Qudree  and  Ahfin  ;  both  fordable.  The  face  of  the  country  is  bare,  being 
deftitute  of  trees,  and  almoft  without  cultivation.  Near  the  road  are  feveral 
fmall  forts,  fome  of  mud,  and  others  of  ftone,  poftefted  by  petty  chiefs,  who 
derive  a  precarious  revenue  from  predatory  attacks  on  the  unwary  and  defence- 
lefs  traveller. 

Fd\  29. — Marched  S  27^  E,  13,2  miles,  to  Gualior,  and  encamped 
to  the  north -weft  of  the  fort.  The  hill  on  which  Hands  this  celebrated  fortrefs, 
rims  from  N  13  E  to  S  13  W.  It  is  in  length  one  mile  and  fix  tenths.  Its 
greateft  breadth  does  not  exceed  300  yards.  The  height  at  the  north  end, 
where  it  is  greateft,  is  342  feet.  At  this  end  is  a  palace,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  fort  are  two  remarkable  pyramidal  buildings  of  red  ftone. 
They  are  in  the  moft  ancient  ftyle  of  Hindu  archite&ure,  and  are  faid  to 
have  been  built  for  the  reftdence  of  the  mother-in-law  and  ftfter- in-law  of  a 
Rajah,  who  reigned  in  a  very  remote  period,  when  this  lOitreis  was  tho  capital  of 
an  extenftve  empire.  A  ftone  parapet  runs  all  round,  cioie  to  the  mo.'- 
of  the  hill,  which  is  fo  fteep,  that  it  was  judged  perfectly  fecure. 
from  alTault,  till  Major  Popham  took  it  by  efcalade,  on  the  3d  Auguji 
178O  *  :  The  only  gate  is  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  eaft  fide,  from 

which, 

*  The  particulars  of  this  brilliant  achievement,  which  refle&s  equal  honour  on  that 
officer,  who  commanded  in  chief,  and  on  Captain  Bruce,  who  propoied  the  mealnre, 
and  led  on  the  party  which  firit  gained  a  footing  on  the  rock,  are  too  well  known,  to 
Hand  in  need  of  recapitulation  in  this  place.  The  fort  was,  foon  after  delivered,  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  terms  of  alliance,  to  the  liana  of  Gouun.  But  that  prince  having  faded 
in  the  performance  of  his  engagements  to  the  Englijb  government,  during  the 
war,  and  afterwards  deviated  from  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Mabrattas , 
wherein  he  had  been  included,  was  juftlv  abandoned  to  their  refentment.  Sinbiah  in  veiled 
the  fort,  and,  after  a  Iruitlefs  fiege  of  many  months,  prevailed  by  corrupting  a  part  of  the  gam- 
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which,  by  feveral  flights  of  fteps,  you  afcend  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  Within 
are- feveral  large  natural  cavities  in  the  rock,  which  contain  a  perpetual  fupply 
of  excellent  water.  On  the  outfide,  about  half  way  up,*  are  many  cells,  which, 
contain  the  figures  of  men  and  animals,  carved  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  ex¬ 
cavations  themfelves,  out  of  the  folid  rock.  Along  the  eaft  fide,  *  near  the 
fummit,  runs  a  line  of  blue  enamel,  very  frefh,  and  brilliant :  a  proof  that 
this  manufacture  attained  confiderable  perfection  in  Hindujtan ,  at  an.  early  period. 

Ti-ie  town,  which  runs  along  the  eaft  fide  of  the  hill,  is  large,  well  in¬ 
habited,  and  contains  many  good  houfes  of  ftone,  which  is  furnifhed  in  abun¬ 
dance  by  the  neighbouring  hills.  Thefe  form  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  fur¬ 
rounding  the  fort  and  town,  at  the  diftance  of  from  one  to  four  miles.  They 
are  principally  compofed  of  a  reddifh  fchiftus,  which  feems  to  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  iron.  Their  furface  is  rugged,  and  they  are  deftitute  of  vege¬ 
table  productions.  To  the  eaftward  of  the  totvn,  runs  the  fmall  river  Sootirica, 
which,  at  this  feafon,  is  nearly  dry.  At  the  diftance  of  7 00  yards  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  fort,  is  a  conical  hill,  having  on  the  top  a  remarkable 
ftone  building.  It  confifts  of  two  high  pillars,  joined  by  an  arch.  It  feems  to 
be  of  ancient  workmanfhip,  but  I  could  not  learn  for  what  purpofe  it  had  been 
ereCted.  Beyond  the  river  Soonrica  is  a  handfome  ftone  building,  with 
a  cupola  covered  with  blue  enamel,  the  tomb  of  Mahommed  Ghous, 
a  man  celebrated  for  learning  and  fanClity,  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Akber.  Within  the  enclofure  which  furrounds  this  mc» 
nument,  is  a  fmall  tomb,  to  the  memory  of  Tan-Sein,  a  mufician 

forij  who  admitted  his  troops.  rIhe  Rana  was  foon  after  compelled  to  deliver  himfelf  into 
the  hands  of  Sindiah,  who  Hurt  him  up  in  this  fortrefs  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  That 
was  not  ot  long  continuance,  and  his  death  has  been  ufually  aferibed  to  violent  means.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  report  in  the  adjacent  country  is,  that  poifon  was  adminiftered,  which,  not  proving  ef¬ 
fectual,  he  was  ftrangled. 
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of  incomparable  fkill,  who  flourilhed  at  the  court  of  the  fame  monarch.  The 
tomb  is  overfhadowed  by  a  tree,  concerning  which  a  fuperftitious  notion  pre¬ 
vails,  that  the  chewing  of  its  leaves  will  give  an  extraodinary  melody  to  the 
voice. 

The  diftriCl  depending  on  this  town,  which  includes  the  country  of  Ghody 
yields  twenty-two  lacs  of  rupees,  fifteen  of  which  are  paid  into  the  treafury, 
the  remaining  feven  going  to  the  expences  of  collection.  I  he  admmft  ratios, 
of  the  province  was  at  this  time  entrufted  by  Sind i ah  to  Ambajee  In- 
gla,  one  of  his  principal  generals;  in  whofe  ablence,  his  brother  Kiiundoojee 
was  collector  of  the  revenue,  and  governor  of  the  fort. 

A  considerable  trade  is  here  carried  on,  in  cloth  from  Chanderi ,  and  in 
indigo.  About  feven  cofs  from  hence,  on  the  road  to  Nirwir  y  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Beereih  is  a  mine  of  iron,  which  is  worked  to  confiderable  advantage. 
The  fort  itfelf,  from  its  great  fecurity,  is  made  ufe  of  by  Sindiah  as  the  place 
of  confinement  for  his  Rate  prifoners ;  and  the  grand  repofitory  of  his  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  military  ftores. 

From  Gualior ,  the  freight  road  to  Oujein  paffes  by  Nirwir  and  Seronge.  But 
as  the  Rajah  who  then  pofleffed  Nirwir  was  a  man  of  treacherous  character, 
flamed  with  barbarous  mafiacres,  and  maintained  a  troop  of  banditti,  to 
plunder  every  traveller  that  came  within  their  power,  it  was  recommended  to  us 
to  go  by  the  route  of  JJianJt. 

The  progrefs  of  the  JMuJirattds  in  Hmdujian ,  being  marked,  like  that 
of  a  peftilential  blaft,  with  dcltruCtion,  is  an  objeCt  ox  no  pleating  con¬ 
templation.  A  et,  it  may  not  be  ungrateful  to  the  benevolent  leader  t*- 

C  2  hear 
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hear,  that  the  cruel  Rajah  of  Nirwir,  expelled  from  his  fort,  and  reduced  to 
depend  for  a  fcanty  pittance  on  the  bounty  of  the  invaders,  has  no  longer  the 
power  of  doing  mifchief. 

On  the  6th  of  March  we  proceeded  to  Antery,  S  )6  E  12,9  miles.  The  road 
lies  between  ranges  of  hills.  It  is  diffidently  wide  ;  but  in  many  parts  fo  en¬ 
cumbered  with  large  round  {tones,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  paffiable  by  wheel  car¬ 
riages.  The  firft  hills,  towards  GuaVior ,  arc  of  the  fame  texture  with  thofe  which 
environ  the  fort  ;  but  thofe  towards  Antery  are  of  a  quartzofe  done.  Antery  is 
a  pretty  large  walled  town,  with  a  fort  adjoining;  lituated  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  on  the  banks  of  the  fraall  river  Defiloou. 

March  7.— Marched  to  Dibborah,  S  28  E,  15  miles.  The  road  is  good, 
over  a  champaign  country,  pretty  well  cultivated.  The  crop  of  barley  at  this 
time  was  ripe.  Dibborah  is  a  fmall  village,,  belonging  to  a  Rajah  Pjrtiput 
of  Pachour.  That  is  a  fort  fituated  on  an  oblong  hill,  which,  as  well  as 
two  other  forts  belonging  to  the  fame-  Rajah,  was  in  fight,  on  this  day’s  march. 
.L  he  Rajah  is  by  extradiona  Jut.  Ife  is  faid  to  have  made  an  obfimate  refin¬ 
ance  againfl  the  Mahrattas ,  on  their  entrance  into  this  country  ;  but  he  has 
been  compelled  to  pay  them  a  tribute. 

March  8.— Marched  S  26  J  E,  13,8  miles,  to  a  fpot,  about  three  miles 
to  the  north-weft  of  Ditteah.  The  tents  had  been  fent  on,  to  be  pitched  be¬ 
yond  the  town.  But  the  Rajah,  who  is  tributary  to  the  Mahrattas ,  having 
fallen  greatly  in  arrears,  the  approach  of  our  people  raifed  an  apprehen- 
fion,  that  a  detachment  of  troops  was  coming  from  Gualior,  to  exad  pay¬ 
ment  by  force.  Under  this  milconception,  the  Rajah’s  people  refufed  to 
permit  our  tents  to  approach  nearer  the  town.  But,  no  fooner  were  they 
better  informed,  than  the  uncle  of  the  Rajah  came  with  a  numerous  re¬ 
tinue 
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tin ue,  ta  pay  his  refpedfs  to  the  refident ;  and  with  great  eagernefs  of  hos¬ 
pitality,  invited  us  to  pitch,  the  next  day,  on  a  fpot  clofe  to  the  palace. 

Close  to  the  encampment  of  this  day,  is  a'  pretty  high  and  rugged  hill  of 
quartz,  fome  pieces  of  which  are  beautifully  chryftallized.  On  its  fide  grows 
the  Trophis  Afpera  of  Kcenig,  called  Sahoora.  On  this  poor  rocky  foil,  it 
is  low  and  bulky;  but  in  the  plain  it  is  a  tree  of  confiderable  magnitude.  From 

an  idea  of  its  aftringent,  or  antifeptic  virtue,  the  natives  ufe  little  pieces  of  the 

/ 

wood,  fplit  at  one  end  into  a  kind  of  brufh,  for  cleaning  their  teeth  :  the 
ufe  of  thefe  they  recommend  as  a  prefervative  againlt  tooth-ach  ;  or  a  re¬ 
medy  for  that  dileafe. 

On  the  fame  rocky  hill  grows  a  beautiful  fpecies  of  Evolvulus y  of  a  blue 
colour,  called  by  the  natives  Sehewa.  It  is  the  E.  alfmoides  of  Linnasus, 
It  was  alfo  found  in  plenty,  on  the  argillaceous  hills  of  Dholpoor  and  Gucilior . 
Within  the  fort,  at  the  latter  place,  it  abounded  fo  much,  that  in  many  fpots, 
a  carpet  of  the  fineft  azure  feemed  to  be  fpread  on  the.  ground. 

March  g. — Marched-  through  the  town  of  D'itteah ,  which  is  in  length  above 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth  ;  populous  and  well  built ;  the 
houfes  being  of  ftone,  and  covered  witlr  tiles..  It  is  furrounded  by  a  ftone 
wall,  and  furnifhed  with  gates.  At  the  north-weft  extremity  is  a  large  build¬ 
ing,  with  one  large  and  fix  fmaller  cupolas  :  which  was  the  ancient  habitation 
of  the  Rajahs,  and  is  now  inhabited  by  fome  relations  of  the  family  :  but 
the  prefent  Rajah  has  built  a  palace  for  himfelf,  without  the  town,  on  the 
fouth-eaft  fide.  It  ftands  on  an  eminence,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  coun- 
try,  as  far  as  Vac-hour  on  one  fide,  Nirwir  on  another,  and  JJianfi on  a  third, 
Clofe  to  this  hill,  is  a  pretty  extenfive  lake,  on  the  bank  of  which  we  encamped.. 
Bearing  and  diftance  from  the  laft  encampment  S  434  E,  five  miles  two  furlongs. 
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This  town  is  in  the  province  of  Bundelcund :  the  inhabitants  are  a  robuft 
and  handfome  race  of  men,  and  wear  the  appearance  of  opulence  and  con¬ 
tent.  Like  the  other  Bund  cl  ah  s}  they  have  the  reputation  of  a  warlike  people  ; 
and  about  two  years  after  our  vifit,  they  gave  a  fignal  proof,  how  well  they 
merit  that  character.  Gopal  Row  Bhow,  Scindiah’s  commander  in  chief 
in  Hindi jlan ,  having  marched  with  all  his  army  againft  Ditteah ,  to  compel  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  tribute,  and  exadl  a  fine,  was  oppofed  by  the  Rajah’s  forces.  An 
engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  troops  of  Ditteah  charged,  fword  in  hand,  the 
veteran  battalions  of  De  Boigne,  which  were  commanded  by  Major  Frimont, 
an  officer  of  ability  and  experience.  The  Bimdelahs  ffiewed  no  fear  of  the  mulket 
and  bayonet,  and  there  were  feveral  instances  of  grenadiers  cut  down  while 
their  bayonets  were  buried  in  the  breaft  of  the  affailant’s  horfe.  The  brigade 
loft  300  men,  in  this  attack,  and  Major  Frimont  himfelf  allured  me,  that 
nothing  but  a  continual  difcharge  of  grape-ffiot,  from  the  guns,  preferved  it 
from  utter  deftrudlion. 

The  diftridl  yields  a  revenue  of  nine  or  ten  lacks  of  rupees  annually,  fubjedb 
to  the  payment  of  a  tribute  to  the  Mahrattas ;  the  amount  of  which  varies  with 
their  power  to  exacT  it. 

This  evening,  the  refident  received  a  vifit  from  the  Rajah,  wliofe  name  is 
Sutterjet,  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  above  fix  feet  high,  of  an  athle¬ 
tic  form,  and  graceful  deportment  ;  with  a  countenance  not  unplealing,  except 
that  the  extenfive  ufe  of  opium  has  given  him  an  air  of  limpidity.  Notwith- 
flanding  his  habits  of  intoxication,  and  inordinate  indulgence  in  fenfual  pleafures, 
he  is  fond  of  athletic  amusements,  particularly  the  chace.  His  activity  and 
courage,  in  the  attack  of  the  boar,  the  neel-gazv  (antilope  piffa  of  Pallas, 
or  white  footed  antilope  of  Pennant)  here  called  roz,  and  of  the  tvger> 
with  all  of  which  the  neighbouring  forelis  abound,  are  greatly  extolled. 
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The  following  day  we  halted  to  return  the  Rajah’s  vifit,  and  on  the  ]ith 
March,  marched  to  J, It  ansi,  and  encamped  to  the  S  W  of  the  fort.  Courfe  S 
3fiJ  E,  diftance  15j  miles.  This  is  a  confiderable  town,  though  fmaller  than  Dit- 
feah.  It  is  commanded  by  a  hone  fort  on  a  high  hill ;  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  which, 
at  the  di dance  of  five  or  fix  hundred  yards,  is  another  hill,  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  fort.  The  diftriCt  dependent  on  this  town,  which  yields  about  four  lacs 
of  rupees  per  annum,  belongs  to  the  Peshwa,  and  having  been,  for  fifty  years, 
uninterruptedly  in  his  pofleffion,  it  is  quieter  and  better  cultivated  than  mod 
of  the  neighbouring  territories,  which  have  undergone  frequent  changes.  On 
this  account,  it  is  frequented  by  the  caravans  from  the  Decan,  which  go  to 
Furrukhabad,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Dooab.  Hence  an  afflux  of  wealth? 
which  is  augmented  by  a  confiderable  trade  in  the  cloths  of  Chanderi,  and  by 
the  manufactures  of  carpets,  and  of  bows,  arrows,  and  fpears,  the  principal  wea¬ 
pons  of  the  j BundSlah  tribes. 

The  Soubahdar  of  JJianft,  Rogonat’h  Harry,  commonly  refided  at 
Burvoa-Sagur,  and  left  the  care  of  JJianfi  to  his  younger  brother  Sheuram 
Bhow.  This  gentleman  paid  the  refident  a  vifit,  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival. 
He  is  a  tall,  handfome  man,  and  of  genteel  demeanour.  At  his  requefl  we  halted 
next  day,  and  returned  his  viflt.  in  the  evening.  He  received  us  at  his  houfe 
in  town,  where  we  faw  his  brother  Litchmun  Roy/,  elder  than  Sheuram 
Bhow,  but  younger  than  the  Soubahdar.  He  was  merely  in  a  private  capacity. 
Formerly  he  wras  in  Sind i ah’s  fervice,  and  about  two  years  before  this  period, 
was  fent  into  Bundelcund,  with  a  confiderable  force  and  twenty-two  guns.  But 
he  was  defeated  by  Nooni  Erjun  Sing,  a  Bundclah chief,  with  the  lofs  of  all 
his  guns  and  baggage. 

March  13. — Marched  S  5 Of  E,  twelve  miles  five  furlongs,  toBurwa  Sagur , 
focalled  fromarivulet,  named  the  Bunva ,  which  runs  paft  it,  and  by  embankment, 
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made  to  form  a  very  large  pond  (in  Hindui,  Sagur)  at  the  back  of  the  fort  or 
caftle.  The  village  is  fmall,  but  contains  l'everal  good  houfes,  and  the  fields 
about  it  are  very  well  cultivated.  The  caftle,  in  which  the Soubahdar  refidedi 
refembles  an  old  Gothic  building.  It  was  built  by  an  ancient  Rajah  of  Ouncha, 
and  is  laid  to  be  one  of  fifty-two  forts,  for  the  building  of  which  he  gave  or¬ 
ders  on  one  day.  This  ancient  city  of  Ouncha ,  lay  on  our  right,  on  this  day’s 
march  ;  it  is  fttuated  on  the  banks  of  the  Betwa ,  about  nine  miles  S  E  by  S 
from  JJianft.  The  Rajah  of  Ouncha  was  formerly  the  head  of  the  BundJah 
tribes,  from  whom  the  other  Rajahs  received  the  teeka,  or  token  of  inveftiture. 
But  his  revenue  has,  by  various  defalcations,  been  reduced  to  one  lac  of  ru¬ 
pees,  and  his  confequence  has  proportionably  declined.  The  name  of  the 
prefent  Rajah  is  Bickermajeet. 

On  this  day’s  march,  we  pafied  the  Betwa ,  for  the  firft  time.  This  river, 
from  its  fource,  fouth  of  Bopal ,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Jumna ,  below 
Calpee ,  defcribes  a  courfe  of  340  miles,  in  a  north-eafterly  direction.  Its 
bed,  where  we  crofted,  was  three  furlongs  in  breadth  ;  fandy,  and  full  of  round 
ftones.  The  water,  at  this  feafon,  is  only  knee-deep  ;  but  in  the  rains,  it  fwells 
to  luch  a  height  as  to  be  impaftable.  Two  miles  from  Burwa- Sagur,  we  palled 
tae  Bhood  AuJJah,  on  a  bridge  of  eight  arches,  built  by  the  prefent  Soubahdar. 

On  our  arrival,  we  were  agreeably  furprized  to  receive  from  the  Soubahdar, 
a  prefent  of  cabbages,  lettuce,  celery,  and  other  productions  of  an  European 
garden.  In  the  evening,  the  Soubahdar  paid  us  aviftt;  he  appeared  ;o  be  about 
fixty  years  of  age,  rather  below  the  middle  ftature;  his  countenance  be- 
fpoke  intelligence,  and  his  manners  were  pleafmg.  Having  had  occafion, 
on  account  of  lome  bodily  infirmity,  to  repair  to  the  Ehgl'jh  ftation  of 
Ka?ihpoor,  for  medical  afftftance,  he  had  contracted  a  relifh  for  European 
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jrdnncrs  and  cuftcms,  He  had  difcernment  enough  to  perceive  our  fuperio- 
rity  in  arts  and  fcience  over  his  countrymen  ;  and  poffefling  a  fpirit,  of  liberal 
enquiry ,  and  an  exemption  from  national  prejudices,  which  is  very  uncommon 
among  the  natives  of  Hindujlan ,  he  was  very  defirous  of  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  our  improvements.  Next  morning,  when  we  returned  his  vifit,  he  received 
us  in  an  upper  room  of  the  caftle,  which,  inftead  of  the  Umdufiany  mujlum ,  was 
furn ifhed  with  chairs  and  tables,  in  the  European  manner.  He  fhowed  us  fe- 
veral  Englijh  books,  among  which  was  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  Of  this  he  had  got  all  the  plates  neatly  copied  by  artifts  of  his  own. 
To  get  at  the  flores  of  fcience  which  thefe  volumes  contain,  he  had,  even 
at  that  advanced  period  of  life,  formed  the  projcCl  of  fludying  the  Englijh 
language.  He  exprefied  great  anxiety  to  procure  a  teacher,  or  any  book 
that  could  facilitate  his  purfuit;  and  was  highly  gratified  by  Lieutenant  McPher¬ 
son's  prefenting  him  a  copy  of  Gilchrist’s,  Dictionary.  He  entertained  us 
with  feveral  tunes  on  a  hand-organ,  which  he  had  got  at  Kanhpoor  ;  and  ex¬ 
hibited  an  eleCtrical  machine,  confiruCted  by  a  man  in  his  own  fervice.  The 
cylinder  was  a  common  table  fhade  ;  with  this  he  charged  a  vial,  and  gave 
pretty  fmart  fhocks,  to  the  no  fmall  aftonifhment  of  thofe  who  were  the  fubjeCts 
of  his  experiments,  and  ol  the  fpeCtators.  As  the  weather  was  very  dry,  the 
operation  fucceeded  remarkably  well.  He  even  propofed  fenfible  queries,  on 
the  nature  of  the  eleCtric  fluid,  and  the  parts  of  the  phial  in  which  the  accumu¬ 
lation  took  place  ;  as,  whether  in  the  glafs,  or  the  coating,  &c.  which  fhowed 
that  he  did  not  look  on  the  experiments  with  an  eye  of  mere  childifli  curiofity, 
which  is  amufed  with  novelty;  but  had  a  defire  to  inveftigate  the  caufe  of 
the  phenomena,  I  am  forry  to  add,  that  this  man,  being,  about  two  years 
ago,  feized  with  fome  complaint,  which  he  confidered  as  incurable,  repaired 
to  Benares,  and  there  drowned  himfelf  in  the  Ganges .  ~ 
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March  15. — Marched  S  g  E,  11,3  miles,  to  Pirtipoor,  a  Email  village,  be- 

4 

longing  to -the  Rajah  of  Ouncha.  The  road  is  Rony,  and  much  encumbered  with 
thorns. 


March  1(3. — Marched  S  17  E,  13  miles,  to  Bumouree.  The  road  more 
open,  efpecially  towards  the  end;  We  encamped  on  a  plain,  very  prettily 
fhaded  with  clumps  of  trees.  The  village  Rands  upon  a  riling  ground,  the  houfes 
are  of  Rone,  covered  with  tiles;  the  Rreets  wide  and  clean. 

March  17 . — Marched-  S  '25  Er  11,3  miles,  to  Eelgaung „  The  road  lies 
through  a  wood,  in  the  beginning  much  encumbered,  afterwards  more  open. 
In  the  woods,  we  met  with  the  Bombax  GoJJypinm  of  Linnaeus,  a  beautiful 
tree,  of  middling  Rze,  which  grows  Rraight,  and  has  but  few  branches,  all 
at  the  top.  It  bears  large  yellow  flowers,  in  cluflers,  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  At  the  time,  when  I.  faw  it,  it  had  no  leaves. 

March  1 8. — Marched  S  %  W,  10, 05  railed  to  Tearee.  The  road,  in 
the  beginning,  encumbered  with  brufli-wood,  but  afterwards  clear,  and  the 
country  cultivated.  The  crop  of  wheat  and  barley  was  nearly  ripe.  This  is 
a  large  village,,  with  a  fort,  on  an  adjoining  height.  It  is  in  the  diftricR  of  the 
Ouncha-  Rajah.  Chandcn  is  reckoned,  flxteen.cofs  from  hence,  and  Chatter-poor 
twenty-five. 


March  Ip.— Marched- S23^  W,  11,97  miles,  to  Mar  ounce,  a  pretty  large 
village,  with  aj fort,  belonging  to  Ram-Chund,  the  Rajah  of  Chanderi,  which 
is  difiant  fourteen  cofs,  towards -the  N.  W.  The  Rajah  lives  in  a  kind  of  re¬ 
ligious  retirement  at  Oudh,  and  has  left  the  adminiflration  in  the  hands  of  his  fon, 
who  pays  a  tribute  to  the  Mahrattas.  The  road  was  good,  except  at  pafling 
the  fmall  river  Jumnar ,  the  banks  of  which  are  fleep,  and  its  bed  full  of  large 

round 
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round  ftones.  Alio,  towards  the  end  of  the  march,  the  ground  is  broken 
into  holes.  The  country  open,  and  pretty  well  cultivated. 

\  v  .  .  ^  ♦  • 

March  20. — Marched  S  56  W,  8,07  miles  to  Sindwdha,  through  a  country 
the  mod  completely  cultivated  that  I  have  ever  beheld  in  Hinduflan .  The 
plain,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  wheat 
and  barley.  It  is  in  the  diftridt  of  Chanderi ,  but  belongs  to  a  Rajpoot  chief,  who 
is  in  fome  mealure  independent  of  the  Rajah,  only  paying  choiit  to  the  Mali- 
r alt  as.  Near  the  village  is  a  pretty  large  tank,  banked  in  with  done.  To¬ 
day  we  eroded  the  fmall  river  Jamny ,  and  a  nullah.  On  the  banks  of  this  nullah 
I  found  the  Dfawry  (Jfi.  Ref,  IV.  42.)  which  I  learn  from  Dodtor  Rox¬ 
burgh  is  the  Ly thrum  pruticofum  of  Linnaeus  * . 

* 

March  21. — Marched  S  2lj  W,  9, 32  miles  to  Ndrat.  Road  interfered 
with  feveral  nullahs,  and  broken  ground  :  the  country  cultivated,  but  not  fo 
well  as  yefterday.  This  village  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  feparatc 
Bundelcund  from  Mdlava.  It  belongs  to  the  Bundela  Rajah  of  Gur-cootah, 
but  pays  one-fourth  of  the  revenue  to  the  Mahrattas ,  who  have  a  Pandit  here, 
on  the  part  of  the  Soubahdar  of  Great  Sapid ,  for  the  collection  of  it. 

March  22.— Marched  S  23f  W,  8,35  miles,  to  Mdltown.  The  road  lies 
through  a  pais  in  the  hills,  the  firft  part  narrow,  deep,  much  encumbered 
with  ftones  and  thick  jungle.  Above  the  ghaut  there  is  a  good  road,  with  a 
gentle  declivity  all  the  way  to  Mai  town,  and  a  mile  beyond  it,  where  we 
encamped. 

*  The  Editors  of  Dr.  Roxburgh’s  work  refer  it  to  the  genus  Grijlea,  with  the  trivial  name 
of  tomentoja,  which  feems  to  have  been  applied  from  fome  misconception,  as  the  leaves, 
though  whitifh  beneath,  are  fmooth.  Xhis 
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This  is  a  large  village,  with  a  ftone  fort.  It  belongs  to  the  fame  Rajah  as  Mr- 
rat,  and  pays  chout  in  a  fimilar  manner.. 

March  23.— Marched  S  64  W,  11,^2  miles,  to  K,hemlafa ,  a  large  walled 
town,  and  adjoining  to  it  a  fort,  built  on  a  hill.  It  belongs  to  the  diftrift  of 
Sagur,  tvhich  is  diflan t  about  feventeen  cofs  to  the  fouth-eaftward.  The  Soubah- 
dar  of  Sagur  is  fon  to  Balajee  of  Calfee.  The  diftriTs  under  Balajee,  his 
brother  Gun  gad, her,  and  his  fon,  yield  a  revenue  of  about  thirty  lacks  of 
rupees,  of  which  nine  are  remitted  to  Poona.. 

T  •  .  .  .  .  ., 

March  24.— Marched  S  63f  W,  10, 25  miles,  to  Rampoor,  through  a  coun¬ 
try  level  and  well  cultivated.  The  foil  is  a  black  vegetable  mould,  and  by  the 
road  fide,  is  cracked,,  forming  holes.  Many  villages  are  feen  at  a  diftance, 
on  Both  fides  of  the  road.  The  grain  was  in  great  part  got  in. 

March  25. — Marched  N  85  W,  10,62,  miles,  to  Ko&nvey  and  Bordfo ,  two 
towns,  almoft  united,  on  the  banks  of  the  Btiwa.  They  are  of  confiderable 
fize,  and  at  the  former  is- a  large  Rone  fort.  They  are  inhabited  by  Patatis, 
who  fettled  here  about  a  Hundred  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Aurungzebe. 
Their  chief  and  the  head  of  the  prefent  Bopdl  family,  were  brothers,  and  ob¬ 
tained  their  refpective  eftabliffiments  at  the  fame  time.  The  prefent  Nawdh 
is  Hoormut  Khan.  His  revenue  is  faid  to  be  between  one  and  two  lacs 
of  rupees,  but  it  is  fequeftered,  for  tho  payment  of  a  debt  to  the  Mahrattas  ; 
fo  that  he  has  nothiug  more,  for  his  expences,  than  they  choofe  to  allow  him. 
The  road  was.  good,,  the  country  well  cultivated. 

March  26.— Marched  S  23 £  W,  1 1,3  miles,  to  Klrwah.  Croffed  the  BH- 
wah  clofe  to  yefterday’s  encampment.  The  banks  are  fteep,  and  the  bed  ftony. 
The  foil  adjoining  is  a  black  mould  ;  hut,  two  miles  and  a  half  farther  on  we 
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entered  on  a  clay,  the  furface  o£  which  was  covered  with  reddifh  ftones,  that 
leaned  to  contain  iron.  This  extended  for  a  little  way  on-  each  fide  of  the 
road,  where  the  ground  was  high,  and  appeared  to  be  little  capable  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  ;  but,  at  fome  diftance,  the  fields  which  lay  lower  were  covered  with  grain... 
Tins  kind  of  foil  continued  for  two  miles,  and  terminated  at  a  fmall  nullah, 
near  the  banks  of  which  is  a  plantation  of  date  trees  (Elate  Sylvejiris ).  For  the 
remaining  part  of  the  way,  the  foil  is  the  fame  black  mould;  that  we  had  feen 
in  the  loft  marches.  The  grain  was  in  great  part  cut  down,  and  carrying  into, 
the  villages.  The  road  good,  country  well  cultivated.  Kirwah  is  a  middle- 
£zed  village,  in  the  diftridt  of  Koorzvey „  At  the.  diftance  of  three  cofs  to  the 
fouth-eaftward  is  feen  a  remarkable  conical  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  large 
town*  named.  Qdipoor,  which  belongs  to  Sindiah.  There  was  formerly  a, 
fort  on  the  hill,  but.  that  has  fallen,  to  ruin,  or  been  deftroyed. 

\ 

March  27". — Marched  S  5§  W,  8,12  miles,  to  Bafouda ,  a  large  town* 
belonging,  to  the  diftridt  of  Bhilfah.  The  road  was,  in  general,  good.  The 
foil  alternately  black  mould,  and  a  reddifh  clay,  with  ftones  of.  a  ferruginous  ap¬ 
pearance.  Where  the  black  mould  is,  the  country  is  well  cultivated  :  the  other 
feems  unfuitable  to  vegetation,  and  confequently  remains  wafte.. 

March  28. — Marched  S  13j  W,  14,3.  miles,  to  the  fmall  river  Gulcutta 
or  cut-throat,  fo  named  from  murders  committed. on  its  hanks  :  the  road  good 
foil,  a  black. mould  :  country  well  cultivated  ;  grain  alinoft  all  cut  down.. 

March  29. — Marched  S  28  W,  10,53  miles,  to  Bhilfah.  Road  good,  folk 
as  before.  The  wheat  harveft,  which  is  the  principal  grain  of  the  Ruble ,  was 
got  in.  They  cultivate,  very  little  barley.  In  the  Khereef  they  have  a  good  deal 
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of  ric-ej  alfo  Joodr  (Holcus  Sorghum  Linn.)  and  Moong  (Phafeohis  Mungo )  but 
no  Bajerak  (Holcus  fpicatus').  Celebrated  as  this  place  is  for  tobacco,  we  could 
get  none  of  a  good  quality.  The  crop  of  the  former  year  had  been  all  exported, 
and  the  new  one  was  too  frefh  to  be  fit  for  ufe.  The  town,  or  as  it  is  called,  fort 
of  Bhilfoh,  is  enclofed  with  a  {tone  wall,  furnifhed  with  fquare  towers,  and  a 
ditch.  The  fuburbs  without  the  wall  are  not  very  extenfive,  but  the  ftreeta 
are  fpacious,  and  they  contain  fome  good  houfes.  The  town  is  fituated  nearly 
on  the  fouth-weft  extremity  of  the  diftridt,  where  it  is  contiguous  to  that  of 
Bopdl.  To  the  e  aft  ward  of  the  town,  at  the  diftance  of  fix  furlongs  from 
the  wall,  is  a  high  rock,  very  deep,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  Durgah ,  con- 
fecrated  to  the  memory  of  a  faint,  named  Seid-jelal-ud-deen  Boxhaki. 
On  the  top  of  this  rock  I  found  a  pretty  large  tree  of  the  Sterculia  Urens  (Rox¬ 
burgh’s  Indian  Plants,  Vol.I.  No.  24.)  here  called  Cutter eet 

April  W— Marched  S  64  W,  7,82  miles,  t oGool gating,  a  fmall  village, 
in  the  territory  of  Bopdl.  The  road  lies  acrofs  the  Betwah,  the  bed  of  which  is 
rocky,  very  uneven  and  flippery.  The  remainder  was  a  good  carriage  road.  The 
l aft  part  lies  between  hills,  which  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions.  Among  thefe,  we  found  Tcndu  ( Diofpyros  Ebenum)-  Acor  (. Alangium . 
Hort.  mal.  iv.  17/26.)  and  a  ilirub  for  which  I  could  get  no  name  at  this 
place.  In  the  Dooab  it  is  called  Binna  or  Tonga.  It  is  the  Ulmus  integrifolia 
Roxburgh’s  Indian  Plants,  Vol.  I.  No.  78. 


April  2. — Marched  S  64  W,  7,82  miles,  to  Amdry,  a  village  in  the  Bopdl 
Giflricl,  fituated  between  two  pretty  high  hills,  and  partly  built  on  the  face  of 
the  mofl  foutherly  of  the  two.  In  the  way  lies  the  fmall  river  GJiora-Tuchar , 
fo  named  from  the  great  number  of  large,  round,  flippery  flones,  with  which  its 
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bed  is  filled,  rendering  the  paflage  dangerous  for  horfes.  The  road  to  that  river 
is  through  a  jungle,  and  in  feveral  parts  uneven  ;  the  remainder  good,  through 
a  cultivated  country. 

■April  3. — Marched  S51^W,  l6,tl  miles  to  BopdT.  About  four  miles 
from  Atriary  is  a  deep  pafs,  up-hill,  for  the  fpace  of  about  twenty  paces.  The. 
remainder  of  the  road  is  good.  The  firft  part  of  it  is  through  a  thick  jungle, 
the  la  ft  through  a  cultivated  country.  The  town  of  Bopdl  is  extenfive,  and 
furrounded  with  a  Hone  wall.  On  the  outfide  is  a  large  gunge,  with  flreets 
wide  and  flraight.  On  a  rifing  ground,  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  town,  is  a 
fort,  called  Fulteh  gurh ,  newly  erected,  and  not  yet  quite  finifhed.  It  has  a  Hone- 
wall,  with  fquare  towers,  but  no  ditch.  The  fpot  on  which  it  is  built  is  one 
folid  rock.  To  the  fouth-weH,  under  the  walls  of  this  fort,  is  a  very  extenfive 
tank  or  pond,  formed  by  an  embankment,  at  the  confluence  of  five  fireams,  if- 
fuing  from  the  neighbouring  hills  ;  which  form  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  round 
the  lake.  Its  length  is  about  fix  miles,  and  from  it  the  town  has  the  addition 
'  ot  Tdl  to  its  name.  Thelc  hills,  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  contain  a 
foft  free  Hone,  and  a  reddifh  granite,  the  latter  of  which  feems  well  calculated  ' 
for  buildings  that  will  refill- -water,  and  the  injuries  of  the  weather  :  it  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  ufed  in  the  new  embankment  which,  is  now  building  at  the  eafi  end: 
of  the  lake.  From  this  part  iflues  the.  finall  river  Patara ,  and  it  is  laid  that 
the  Bet-wali  takes  its  rife  from  ,  another  part  of  the  fame. 

The  town- and  territory  of  Bopdl&rs  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Patans>  to 
whom  they  were  aifigned  by  Aurungzere.  The  prefent  Nawab  Mo¬ 
hammed  Hyat,  a  man  about  fixty  years  of  age,,  had  from  indolence,  love  of 
pleafure,  want  of  capacity  or  devotion  (fori  have  heard  each  of  thefereafons 
afligned)  refigned  the  whole  adminifiration  into  the  hands  of. his  Dewan  (fince 

dead)^ , 
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dead),  who  was  born  a  Brahmen ,  but  purchafed,  when  a  child,  by  the  Nawab, 
and  educated  in  the  Mujfulman  faith. 

t  * 

The  revenue  of  Bopdl  is  eftimated  at  ten  or  twelve  lacs  of  rupees.  It  does 
not  pay  any  regular  tribute  to  the  Mahrattas ,  but  from  time  to  time  a  hand- 
feme  prefent  is  given,  to  .conciliate  their  friendfhip.  The  people  feem  to  be 
happy  under  the  prefent  government,  and  the  Dewan,  by  his  hofpitaluy,  and 
the  protection  afforded  to  ftrangers,  liad  induced  the  caravans,  and  travellers 
in  general,  to  take  this  road  between  the  Decan  and  Himhjhin . 

Jpril  7.— Marched  S  7]  W,  14  miles,  to  Punjab,  a  pretty  large  village, 
in  the  Bopdl  territory,  and  fituated  on  the  frontier.  The  firft  two  miles  paft 
the  town,  to  the  edge  of  the  great  lake,  were  wery  Pony  ;  afterwards  the  road 

•was  good,  the  foil  rich,  and  the  country  well  cultivated*  The  crop  now  entirely 
got  in. 

Jprll  8.— Marched  S  78  W,  9,47  miles,  to  S chore,  a  coniiderable  town, 
belonging  to  the  Mahratta  chief  Eetul-IIow.  His  deputy,  Gopal  Row,  who 
redded  heie,  had  the  collection  of  four  pergunnahs,  S chore,  AJhtah,  and  two 
others,  amounting,  in  all,  to  about  three  lacs  of  rupees. 

sehore  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Rootah-Seein,  and  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  large  grove  of  mango  and  other  trees.  Here  is  a  confidcrable 
manufacture  of  ftriped  and  chequered  muflins.  The  road  was  good,  foil  a 
black  mould,  but  the  cultivation  partial. 

Afrii  9.— Marched  N  77  W,  11,19  m;ies,  to  Furher,  a  town 
belonging  to  the  heirs  of  the  Mahratta  chief  Naroo-Shunkes.  It  is 
m  the  pergunnah  of  Shujawulpoor,  which  is  divided  from  that  of  Sehore  by  the 
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river  Parbutty.  The  road  good,  and  foil  a  fine  black  mould;  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  wade  land  near  the  road  fide. 

Ay  ril  10 — Marched  N  50  W,  1(3,55  miles,  to  Shujawulpoor.  Road 
good  :  foil  the  fame  black  mould  as  before.  For  the  firfb  ten  miles,  very  little 
cultivation,  afterwards  a  good  deal. 

Shujawulpoor  is  a  large  town,  fituated  on  the  north-cad  bank  of  the  river 
Jamneary.  It  contains  a  fort,  or  walled  town,  and  without  the  wall  a  good 
bazar,  in  which  are  many  large,  well-built  houfes.  The  country  is  liable  to  the 
depredations  of  a  let  of  robbers,  called  Grajfiah ,  which  in  fome  meafure  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  inferior  date  of  cultivation.  This  is  the  head  town  of  a  per- 
gunnah  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees,  held  in  jageer,  from  the  Peshwa,  by  the 

s. 

heirs  of  Na'roo-Shunker.  They  were  in  camp  with  Sindiah,  and  rented 
the  diftridfc  to  aumils,  who  were  changed  every  two  or  three  years.  Thofe 
men  eolledted  what  they  could,  oppreffed  the  ryots  and  brought  depopu¬ 
lation  on  the  country.  About  twelve  years  ago  this  didrift  was  under  the 
management  of  Appah-K’handey  Raw,  and  then  it  was  well  peopled  and 
cultivated. 

This  is  a  confiderable  market  for  driped  inuflins,  doputtahs,  &c.  Opium  is 
cultivated  to  fome  extent,  and  is  faid  to  be  of  a  good  quality. 

April  1] — Marched  N  7^^  W,  11,87  miles,  to  Beinfround,  a  fmall  vil- 

t 

lage  in  the  didridl  of  Shujawnlyoor.  Road  good;  foil  as  before,  country  more 
cultivated  than  yederday. 

In  this  country  are  many  Mawah  trees  (Baffin  Tdtifolia 

Roxburgh’s  Indian  plants,  Volume  I.  No.  3  0,  Madhuca ,  AJiaiick 
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Re/.  voi.  I.)  They  were  now  in  flower,  and  as  the  number  of  feeds  in  the 
ripe  fruit  is  very  uncertain,  which  has  caufed  fome  confufion,  I  this  day  ex¬ 
amined  the  germina  of  twenty-one  flowers.  Thirteen  had  the  rudiments  of 
eight  feeds,  fix  of  nine,  and  two  of  feven.  The  ftamina  were  24,  25,  and  26, 
but  I  have  fomerly  feen  flowers  with  only  l6. 

April  12.—Marched  weft  17,80  miles,  to  ShaJijehanpoor .  The  road  was 
good,  the  foil  as  before,  but  the  country  appeared  to  have  remained  long 
uncultivated.  It  is  all  overgrown  with  brufliwood,  among  which  the  Pla/s  (Butea 
frondofa)  and  wild  date  (Elate  fylvejlris)  hold  the  principal  place. 

Shahjehanpoor  is  a  confiderable  town,  and  head  of  a  pergunnah,  belonging 
to  Sindiah.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sagurmuttee.  About  half  a 
mile  to  the  we  ft  ward  of  the  town  is  a  conical  hill,  which  is  confpicuous  at 
a  great  diftance. 

April  13. — Marched  S  5Q~  W,  16,66  miles,  to  Turana ,  a  town  and 
head  of  a  pergunnah,  belonging  to  Aheltaii  Bai.  The  firft  thirteen  miles 
we  met  with  very  bad  road,  among  rocks  and  broken  ground,  incapable  of 
cultivation.  The  remainder  of  the  road  was  good,  through  a  cultivated 
country.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Turana ,  we  found  an  avenue  of  young 
trees  of  confiderable  extent,  which  we  were  informed  was  planted  by  Ahe- 
ei ah  Bat.  A  taftefor  improvements  of  this  nature  is  uncommon  among  Mah- 
rattas  ;  and  this  gave  me  a  favourable  impreflion  of  that  princefs’s  govern¬ 
ment,  which  was  confirmed  by  farther  enquiry. 

April  14. — Marched  S  48§  W,  12  miles,  to  Tapoor,  a  village  belonging 
to  Sindiah.  The  road  ftony,  and  the  ground  full  of  holes.  Little  cultivation. 

April 
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April  15. — Marched  S  75§  W,  10,37  miles,  to  Ottjein.  The  road  good.  This 
city,  called  in  Satifcrit  Ujjaini,  and  Awinii,  or  Avanti ,  boalts  a  high  antiquity. 

A  chapter  in  the  Poorans  is  employed  on  the  defcription  of  it.  It  is  confi- 
dered  as  the  firft  meridian  by  the  Hindu  geographers  and  aftronomers,  fo 
that  its  longitude  from  our  European  obfervatories  is  an  objehd  of  fome  curb 
ofity.  By  a  medium  of  eleven  obferyations  of  Jupiter's  firft  and  fecond  fat  el  ~ 
lites  (taking  the  times  in  the  ephemeris  as  accurate)  I  make  its  longitude  from 
Greenwich  75°  51 '  E.  Its  latitude,  by  a  medium  of  eight  obfervations  23° 
IT  13"  N. 

But  the  city  which  now  bears  the  name  is  fituated  a  mile  to  the  fouthward 
of  the  ancient  town,  which,  about  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Vicrama- 
DiTTYAwas  overwhelmed,  by  one  of  thofe  violent  convulfions  of  nature  which, 
from  time  to  time,  alter  the  furface  of  our  globe.  The  following  narrative  of 
this  event,  involved  in  a  cloud  of  fable,  is  handed  down  by  the  Brahmens .  A 
certain  deity,  named  Gundrufsein,  was  condemned,  for  an  offence  com¬ 
mitted  againft  the  god  Inder,  to  appear  on  earth,  in  the  form  of  an  afs,  but 
on  his  entreaty,  he  was  allowed,  as  a  mitigation  of  the  punifhment,  to  lay 
afide  that  body  in  the  night,  and  take  that  of  a  man.  His  incarnation  took 
place  at  Oujein ,  during  the  reign  of  a  Rajah,  named  Sundersein,  and  the 
afs,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  accofting  the  Rajah  in  a  human  voice,  proclaimed 
his  own  divine  origin,  and  demanded  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Having,  by 
certain  prodigies,  overcome  the  fcruples  of  the  Rajah,  he  obtained  the  objedt 
of  his  wiih.es.  All  day,  in  the  form  of  an  afs,  he  lived  in  the  liable,  on  corn 
and  hay  ;  but  when  night  came  on  ;  laying  afide  the  afs’s  fkin,  and  alfuming 
the  form  of  a  handfome  and  accomplifhed  young  prince,  he  went  into 
the  palace,  and  enjoyed,  till  morning,  the  converfation  of  his  beauteous  - 
bride.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  daughter  of  the  Rajah  appeared  to  be  preg- 
nant,  and  as  her  hulband,  the  afs,  was  deemed  incapable  of  producing 
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fiich  a  itate  in  one  of  the  human  fpecies,  her  chaftity  became  fufpedfed.  Her 
father  queftioned  her  upon  the  fubjedb,  and  to  him  flic  explained  the  myf- 
terv.  At  night  the  Rajah,  by  her  directions,  hid  himfelf  in  a  convenient 
fituation,  and  beheld  the  wonderful  metamorphofis.  He  lamented  that  his 
fon-in-law  fhoukl  ever  refume  the  uncouth  difguife,  and  to  prevent  it,  fet 
the  afs’s  lkin  on  fire.  Gundrufsein  perceived  it,  and  though  rejoiced  at  the 
termination  of  his  exile,  denounced  the  impending  refentment  of  Inder,  for 
his  difappointed  vengeance.  He  warned  his  wife  to  flee;  for,  faid  he,  my 
earthly  tenement  is  now  confuming,  I  return  to  heaven,  and  this  city  will  be 
overwhelmed  with  a  fhower  of  earth.  The  princefs  fled  to  a  village  at  fome 
diitance,  where  fhe  brought  forth  a  fon,  named  Vicramadittya,  and 
a  fhower  of  earth  falling  from  heaven,  buried  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  cold  earth,  and  to  have  fallen  in  fmall  quantity  upon  the 
fields  all  around,  to  the  diftance  of  feveral  cofs,  but  to  a  great  depth  on  the 
towns. 

On  the  fpot  where  the  ancient  city  is  faid  to  have  flood,  by  digging  to 
the  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet,  they  find  brick  walls  entire,  pillars 
of  ftone,  and  pieces  of  wood,  of  an  extraordinary  hardnefs.  The  bricks,  thus 
dug  up,  are  ufed  for  building,  and  fome  of  them  are  of  a  much  larger  fize 
than  any  made  in  the  prefent,  or  late  ages.  Utenfils  of  various  kinds  are 
fometimes  dug  up  in  the  fame  places,  and  ancient  coins  are  found,  either  by 
digging,  or  in  the  channels  cut  by  the  periodical  rains ;  having  been  wafhed 
awa}b  or  their  earthly  covering  removed  by  the  torrents.  During  our  flay  at 
Oujeiriy  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  was  found  by  a  man  in  digging  for  bricks. 
It  was,  as  might  have  been  expedted,  almoil  entirely  confumed,  and  in  a  Hate 
refembling  charcoal.  The  earth  of  which  this  mound  is  compofed,  being  foft, 
13  cut  into  ravines,  by  the  rains;,  and  in  one  of  thefe,  from  which  feveral  hone 
pillars  had  been  dug,  I  faw  a  fpace,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long,  and  feven  or 
2  eight 
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eight  high,  cornpofed  of  earthen  veflels,  broken,  and  clofely  compacted  toge¬ 
ther.  It  was  conjectured,  with  great  appearance  of  probability,  to  be  a  por¬ 
ter’s  kiln.  Between  this  place  and  the  new  town,  is  a  hollow,  in  which  tra¬ 
dition  fays,  the  river  Slpparah  formerly  ran.  It  changed  its  courfe,  at  the  time 
the  city  was  buried,  and  now  runs  to  the  weftward. 

Adjoining  to  thefe  fubterraneous  ruins,  on  the  prefent  bank  of  the  Sip- 
f  arah  is  the  cave,  or  fubterraneous  abode  of  the  Rajah  Bhirtery.  Before  the 
gate  of  the  court  are  two  roes  of  ftone  pillars,  one  running  from  eaft  to  weft, 
the  other  from  fouth  to  north.  You  enter  the  court  from  the  fouth-ward  ;  with¬ 
in  it  are  the  entrances  of  two  caves,  or  divifions  of  the  palace.  The  outermoft 
enters  from  the  fouth  ;  and  is  funk  about  three  feet  under  ground.  From 
this  entrance  (which  is  on  the  fide)  it  runs  ftraight  eaft,  being  a  long  gallery, 
fupported  on  ftone  pillars,  which  are  ctirioufly  carved,  with  figures  of  men  ia 
alto  relievo.  Thefe  figures,  however,  are  now  much  effaced. 

The  inner  apartment  alfo  enters  from  the  fouth.  This  is  a  pretty  wide 
chamber,  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  the  roof  fupported  on  ftone  pil¬ 
lars,  -over  which  are  laid  long  ftones,  in  the  manner  of  beams.  On  the  north 
fide,  oppofite  to  the  entrance,  is  a  fmall  window,  which  throws  a  faint  light 
into  the  apartment.  It  looks  down  upon  the  low  ground,  beneath  the  bank,  on 
which  the  building  is  fituated.  On  the  left  hand,  or  weft  fide  of  the  apart¬ 
ment,  is  a  fmall  triangular  opening  in  the  ftone  pavement.  Through 
this  you  defeend,  about  the  height  of  a  man,  into  an  apartment  truly  fubter¬ 
raneous,  and  perfectly  dark.  This  is  alfo  fupported  on  ftone  pillars, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  upper  one.  It  firft  runs  eaftward,  and  then- 
turns  fouth.  On  the  left  hand  fide  are  two  cliambers,  about  feven 
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feet  by  eight.  At  the  fouthern  extremity  is  a  door,  which  probably  led  into 
feme  farther  apartment,  but  it  is  Unit  up  with  earth  and  rubbilh.  The  fakeers 
who  reficle  here  fay  a  tradition  exiffs,  that  one  fubterraneous  paflage  went  from 
hence  to  Benares >  and  to  Hurdwar:  and  they  tell  us,  that  this  door  was  ffrnt 
up,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  by  the  government,  becaufe  peo¬ 
ple  fometimes  loft  themfelves  in  the  labyrinth. 

This  is  faid  to  be  the  place  in  which  the  Rajah  Biiirtery,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Vicramadittya,  fhut  liiiiifelf  up,  after  having  relinquifhed  the 
world.  But  there  are  various  and  difeordant  accounts  of  its  conftruClion 
and  date.  By  fome,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  conftruCted,  in  its  prelent  form 
by  Bhirtery  himfelf.  By  others,  thefe  inner  apartments  are  faid  to  have 
been  the  mahl,  or  private  chambers  of  Gundrufsein,  and  the  colonnade  be¬ 
fore  the  gate  to  have  been  his  public  hall  of  audience,  or  Dewan-Aum. 
That  this  efcaped  the  general  wreck  of  old  Oujein,  and  either  was  not  af¬ 
fected,  or  funk  gently  down,  fo  as  to  retain  its  form,  though  thrown  down 
under  the  level  of  the  ground. 

Such  are  the  prefent  appearances  of  this  ancient  city,  which  above  1800 
years  ago,  was  the  feat  of  empire,  of  arts,  and  of  learning  ;  and  it  is  a 
talk  worthy  of  the  prefent  lovers  of  fcience  to  difeoverthe  means  by  which  this 
great  revolution  has  been  effected.  There  are  not,  as  far  as  my  infpeCtion 
goes,  any  traces  of  volcanic  fcoriac  among  the  ruins,  nor  are  there  in  the 
neighbourhood  any  of  thole  conical  hills,  which  we  might  fuppole  to  have 
formerly  difeharged  fire  large  enough  to  produce  this  effeCt.  As  tradition  re¬ 
lates,  that  the  river,  on  that  occalion  changed  its  courfe,  an  inundation  from  it 
might  be  contidered  as  the  caufe.  And  in  faCt  this  river,  while  we  were  at  Oujein , 
did  fwell  to  fuch  a  height,  that  great  part  of  the  prefeht  town,  though  lituated 
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on  a  high  bank,  was  overflowed,  many  houfes  within  it,  and  whole  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  fwept  away  by  the  torrent.  But  yet  the 
flze  of  the  ftream,  and  the  length  of  its  courfe,  the  fource  being  only  at  the 

J 

diftance  of  fourteen  cofs,  feem  unlike  to  furnifh  water  enough  to  produce  fo 
complete  a  revolution.  Therefore,  we  mud  conflder  the  change  of  its  courfe, 
in  conformity  to  the  tradition,  rather  as  the  effedf  than  the  caufe  of  that 
event.  An  earthquake  appears  one  of  the  moft  probable  caufes  ;  and  the  only 
objection  to  it  is  the  entire  Hate  in  which  the  walls  are  found.  They  are  faid  to 
be  found  entire,  but  I  am  not  able  from  infpedtion  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  are  fo  entire  as  to  render  the  fuppofition  of  an  earthquake  impro¬ 
bable.  The  only  remaining  caufe  which  I  can  think  of,  is  loofe  earth  or  land 
blown  up  by  a  violent  wind.  We  have  inftances  in  Europe  of  whole  parifhes 
being  buried  by  fuch  an  accident.  The  foil  of  the  province  of  Mdlava 
being  a  black  vegetable  mould,  is  unfavourable  to  this  fuppofition ;  but 
even  this,  when  dry  is  very  light,  friable  earth  :  and  it  may  have  been  greatly 
meliorated  in  fo  long  a  period  of  ages.  If  we  might  be  allowed  to  call  into 
our  aid  a  tradition,  which,  though  difguifed  in  fable  and  abfurdity,  has  pro¬ 
bably  a  foundation  in  fa 61,  it  would  be  favourable  to  this  hypothefls.  For 
none  of  the  other  caufes  would  fo  much  refemble  a  fhower  of  earth  as  this 
and  fand  driven  by  the  wind  would  naturally  be  accumulated  to  the  greateft 
height,  on  the  towns,  where  the  buildings  would  refift  its  farther  progrefs  in 
the  horizontal  direction. 

The  prefent  city  of  Oujehi  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  about  flx  miles  in 
circumference,  furrounded  by  a  done  wall,  with  round  towers.  Within  this 
fpace,  there  is  fome  wafte  ground,  but  the  inhabited  part  occupies  by  far  the 
greateft  portion  ;  it  is  much  crowded  with  buildings,  and  very  populous.  The 

houfes  are  built  partly  ot  brick,  partly  of  wrood.  But  even  of  the  brick  houfes, 
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the  frame  is  firfl  c©nftru<5led  of  wood,  and  the  interfaces  filled  up  with  brick. 
They  are  covered,  either  with  lime  terrace,  or  with  tiles.  The  principal  ba¬ 
zar  is  a  fpacious  and  regular  ftreet  paved  with  llone.  The  houfes  on  each  fide 
are  of  two  ftories.  The  lower,  to  which  you  mount  from  the  ftreet  by  five 
or  fix  fteps  of  llone,  are  moftly  built  of  Hone,  and  are  taken  up  with  fhops. 
The  upper,  of  brick  or  wood,  ferve  for  the  habitations  of  the  owners. 

i 

The  molt  remarkable  buildings  are  four  mofques,  eredled  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  a  great  number  of  Hindu  temples.  of  thefe  the  moft  confi- 
derable  is  a  little  way  on  the  outfide  of  the  town,  at  Unk-pat ,  a  place  held 
in  great  veneration,  as  being  that  where  Kreeshen  and  his  brother  Bul- 
kudder,  or  Bildeo,  received  the  rudiments  of  their  education.  Here  is  a 
llone  tank,  with  Heps  leading  down  to  the  water's  edge  :  and  this  is  faid  to 
be  of  great  antiquity.  But  it  has  been  enclofed  with  a  ftone  wall,  and  two  tem¬ 
ples  eredled  within  the  enclolure  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  Rung  Raw 

Appah,  of  the  tribe  Pgzvdr.  Thefe  temples  are  fquare,  with  pyramidal  roofs. 

%  > 

That  on  the  right,  as  you  enter  the  gate,  contains  the  images  of  Ram, 
Litciimun,  and  Sita,  in  white  marble;  and  that  on  the  left,  thole  of 
Kreeshen  and  Radha,  the  firfl  in  black,  and  the  fecond  in  white  marble. 
All  thefe  figures  are  well  executed. 

Sind i ah’s  palace  in  the  city,  which  is  yet  unfinifhed,  is  an  extenfive 
and  fufficiently  commodious  houfe,  but  without  any  claim  to  magnificence. 
And  it  is  fo  much  furrounded  with  other  buildings,  as  to  make  very  little 
appearance  on  the  outfide.  Near  it  is  a  gate,  which  being  all  that  remains  of 
a  fort  faid  to  be  built  foon  after  the  time  of  Vicramadittya,  may  be  confix 
tiered  as  a  good  fpecimen  of  the  ancient  Hindu  archite<5lure. 
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Within  the  city,  and  near  the  eaftern  wall,  is  a  hill  of  a  confiderable 
height,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  Hindu  temple  of  Mahadeo,  and  adjoining 
to  it  the  tomb  of  a  Mufulman  faint,  named  Goga  Sheheed.  This  hill  is 
confpicuous  from  a  diftance,  and  a  fpedlator  on  the  top  of  it  commands  an 
extenfive  profpedl  on  every  fide.  To  the  northward  he  fees,  at  the  diftance  of 
four  miles,  the  rude  and  maffy  ftrutfture  of  Calydeh,  an  ancient  palace,  built 
on  an  ifland.  in  the  Sipparah ,  by  a  king  of  the  family  of  Gour  *.  There  are 
two  fquare  buildings,  each  covered  with  a  hemifpherical  cupola,  and  divided 
below  into  eight  apartments,  befides  the  fpace  in  the  centre.  The  com¬ 
munication  with  the  land  is  made  by  a  ftone  bridge  over  one  of  the  branches 
into  which  the  Sipparah  is  here  divided.  Below  the  bridge  are  feveral  apart¬ 
ments  conftrudled  on  a  level  with  the  water  ;  and  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river  is 
cut  into  channels  of  various  regular  forms,  fuch  as  fpirals,  fquares,  circles,  &c. 
to  which,  in  the  dry  feafon  the  current  is  confined.  Turning  to  the  weftward, 
he  traces  the  winding  courfe  of  the  Sipparah,  through  a  fertile  valley,  where 
fields' of  corn  and  clumps  of  fruit  trees  interfering,  diverfify  the  profpedt,  till 
his  attention  is  arrefted  by  the  fort  of  Beiroun-gurh ,  fituated  clofe  on  the  top 
of  the  oppofite  bank.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  furrounded 
by  a  rampart  of  earth,  and  contains  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  place,  whofe  name  it  bears.  Still  farther  up  the  ftream,  and 
nearly  oppofite  to  the  middle  of  the  town,  are  the  gardens  of  Aeha- 
chitnavees  and  Rana  Khan.  On  the  latter  no  decoration  of  art 
has  been  fpared  ;  the  former  wantons  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  nature. 
Exactly  over  thefe,  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile  from  the 


*  A  defeription  of  this  extraordinary  fabric  is  inferteij  in  the  Oriental  Repertory,  V.  I.  p.  etit), 
from  a  letter  of  Sir  W.  Malet,  dated  at  Oujein.,  13th  April,  1/85.  The  author  gives  an  extradt 
from  a  hittory  of  Malava,  which  proves  the  building  to  be  the  -work  of  Sultaun  Nasir-ud-deex- 
Girgee,  fon  of  Gheas-up-deen,  who  afeended  the  throne  of  Malava  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira 
r>05,  and  reigned  .eleven  years  and  four  month  . 
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river,  is  a  grove  of  trees,  on  a  rifing  ground.  'It  contains  the  tomb  of  another 
faint,  named  Shah  Da'yvul,  but  is  more  remarkable  for  having  been  the  fcene 
of  a  bloody  action,  about  thirty  years  ago,  between  Sindjah  and  one  of  his 
Sirdars,  named  Ragoo,  who,  from  having  the  command  of  certain  troops  of 
horfe,  was  called  Pagih.  This  officer  had  been  detached  by  Sindiah,  with 
a  confiderable  force,  to  levy  contributions  in  Oudipore,  and  having  received 
the  money,  refufed  to  account  for  it.  His  mafter  confined  his  family,  who 
had  remained  in  Oujein,  in  confequence  of  which,  Ragoo  marched  at  the  head 
of  30,000  men,  to  attack  Sindiah,  who  was  in  Oujein,  with  only  five  or  fix 
thoufand.  With  this  inequality  the  fight  began,  on  the  plain  adjacent  to  Shah 
Dawul’s  Durgah;  but  Sindiah  was  joined  by  6000  Goofains  ;  and  a  chance 
fhot  having  killed  Ragoo,  his  adherents  were  routed. 

The  profpedl  on  this  fide  is  bounded  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  at  the  difiance  of 

i 

about  three  miles.  It  runs  from  N  N  E,  to  SS  W,  and  is  feven  miles  in  length  ; 
thefe  hills  are  chiefly  compofed  of  granite,  and  from  them  the  (tone  employed 
in  building  is  fupplied.  But  they  are  covered  with  vegetable  mould  to  a  fuf- 
ficient  depth  to  admit  of  cultivation. 

To  the  fouth-weft  is  a  wide  avenue  of  trees,  which  terminates  a  courfe  of  two 
miles,  at  a  temple  of  Ganesa,  furnamed  Chintamun.  It  is  vifited  by  nu¬ 
merous  proceffions  at  certain  Rated  periods. 

The  fouth  wall  of  the  town  is  waffied  by  the  Sipparah ,  which  makes  a 
fudden  turning  at  this  place,  je  his  extremity  of  the  city,  called  JeyJiwTpoorcih, 
contains  an  obfervatory,  built  by  the  Rajah  Jeysing  of  Ambheer ,  fince  named 
from  him  J ?ymigur .  He  built  obfervatories  at  five  principal  cities,  vi z.  DeJily, 
Matra ,  Jeymgur>  Benares,  and  Oujein ,  as  he  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  the 

aflrono- 
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agronomical  tables,  publifhed  by  him,  which,  in  compliment  to  the  reigning 
Emperor,  he  entitled  Zeej  Mahommedjliahy ♦ 

Turning  to  the  eaft,  we  are  prefented  with  a  different  profpedl.  As  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  is  a  level  plain,  which  is  only  interrupted  by  a  conical 
hillock  at  the  diftance  of  three  miles,  beyond  which  is  an  extenfive  lake,  that 
lies  clofe  on  the  left  of  the  road  that  leads  to  Bopaul.  On  the  right  of  the  road 
at  the  fame  place,  is  a  R umnah  belonging  to  Sindiaii,  well  flocked  with  deer. 

The  Rajah  Jeysing  held  the  city  and  territory  of  Oujein  of  the  Emperor’ 
in  quality  of  Soubahdar;  but  it  foon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas , 
and  has  belonged  to  Sindiah’s  family  for  two  generations.  The  diflridl  imme¬ 
diately  dependent  on  the  city,  yields  a  revenue  of  five  lacs  per  annum,  and 
comprehends  175  villages.  The  ancient  landholders,  who  were  deprived  of 
their  poffeffions  by  the  Mahrattas ,  ftill  retain  fome  forts,  difperfed  over  the 
province;  and  partly  by  treaty  with  the  conquerors,  partly  by  force,  receive  a 
proportion  of  the  rents  from  the  adjacent  vijlages.  One  of  thefe  people,  who 
are  called  GraJJiah,  is  Hurry  Sing,  a  Rajpoot :  he  poffeffes  the  mud  fort 
■of  DooUtia  about  ten  miles  from  Oujein.  He  commands  a  body  of  two  hundred 
Grqffiahs  ;  and  a  neighbouring  village,  Kjhelana ,  the  rent  of  which  is  2000 
rupees  a  year,  pays  him  150,  or  7^  per  cent,  on  the  revenue.  But  thefe  free¬ 
booters,  not  contented  with  the  regular  contribution,  exercife  the  molt  lawlefs 
rapine,  fb  that  travelling  is  unfafe  ;  and  they  watch  the  occahon  which  any  cafual 
confufion  or  diftrefs  of  the  government,  or  the  withdrawing  of  troops  for 
foreign  fervice,  occafionally  affords  them,  to  extend  their  ravages  to  the  gates 
of  the  city,  or  even  within  the  walls. 

The  officers  of  government  are  almoft  the  only  Mahratta  inhabitants  of 
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Oujein.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  both  Hindus  and  Mufulmans ,  ipeak  a  dialect 
very  little  different  from  that  of  Agra  and  Dehly.  The  Mufulmans  form  a  very 
conliderable  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  their  number  a  great  part  is 
compofed  of  a  particular  clafs,  here  known  by  the  name  of  Bohrah.  They  diftin- 
guifli  their  own  fe£t  by  the  title  of  Ifmaediah ,  deriving  their  origin  from  one 
of  the  followers  of  the  prophet,  named  Ismaeel,  who  flourifhed  in  the  age 
immediately  fucceeding  that  ofMAHOMMED.  This  lingular  clafs  of  people 
forms  a  very  large  fociety,  fpread  over  all  the  countries  of  the  Decan ,  particu¬ 
larly  the  large  towns.  Surat  contains  6000  families,  and  the  number  in  Oujein 
amounts  to  1500.  But  the  head-quarters  of  the  tribe  is  at  Burhdnpoor,  where 
their  moullah  or  high-prieft  refides.  The  fociety  carries  on  a  very  extenlive  and 
multifarious  commerce,  in  all  thofe  countries  over  which  its  members  are  dif- 
perfed,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  all  their  gains  is  appropriated  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  moullah ,  whofe  revenue  is  confequently  ample.  He  is  para¬ 
mount  in  all  eccleliaftical  matters,  and  holds  the  keys  of  paradife  ;  it  being  an 
eftablilhed  article  of  faith  that  no  man  can  enter  the  regions  of  blifs  without  a 
pahport  from  the  high  prieft,  who  receives  a  handfome  gratuity  for  every 
one  he  figns.  But  he  alfo  exercifes  a  temporal  jurifdidlion  over  his  tribe* 
wherever  difperfed,  and  this  authority  is  admitted  by  the  various  governments 
under  whofe  dominion  they  refide,  as  an  encouragement  to  thefe  people  who 
form  the  moil;  induftrious  and  ufeful  clafs  of  the  inhabitants,  A  younger  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  moullah  refides  at  Oujein ,  and  with  that  fame  title  exercifes  over  the 
Bohrahs  refident  there  the  authority,  fpiritual  and  temporal,  annexed  to  the  of¬ 
fice.  Five  mohillahs  of  the  city  are  inhabited  by  them,  and  fubjedl  to  his  ju~ 
rifdidtion. 

On  our  arrival  at  Oujein ,  we  had  plenty  of  excellent  grapes  from  Burhdnpoor . 
By  the  time  this  fupply  was  exhaufted,  the  grapes  produced  at  Oujein  came  into 
2  feafon. 
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feafon.  Thefe  are  inferior  in  fize  and  flavour  to  the  former  ;  but  a  Angula¬ 
rity  in  this  climate  is  that  the  vine  produces  a  fecond  crop  in  the  rainy  feafon. 
This  however  is  acidulous,  and  much  inferior  to  the  firff.  The  other  fruits 
are  the  mango,  guava,  plantain,  melon,  and  water  melon,  two  fpecies  of 
Annona,  fquamofa,  and  reticulata  ( Slier  ecf ah  and  At  ah),  feveral  varieties  of  the 
orange  and  lime  trees;  the  Falfah  ( Grewia  afiatica)  from  which  the  natives 
make  a  moft  refrefhing,  flightly  acidulous  fherbet;  and  as  a  rarity  in  a  lew 
gardens,  the  Carica  Papaya. 

The  foil  in  the  vicinity  of  Oujein,  and  indeed  over  the  greateft  part  of  the 
province  of  Malava ,  is  a  black  vegetable  mould  ;  which,  in  the  rainy  feafon, 
becomes  fo  foft,  that  travelling  is  hardly  practicable;  on  drying,  it  cracks  in 
all  directions,  and  the  fiflures  are  fo  wide  and  deep  in  many  parts,  by  the  road 
fide,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  traveller  to  go  off  the  beaten  track,  as  a  horle 
getting  his  foot  into  one  of  thefe  fiffures  endangers  his  own  limbs  and  the  life 
of  his  rider.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  ordinary  feafons  is  fo  confiderable, 
and  the  ground  fo  retentive  of  moifture,  that  wells  are  hardly  ufed  for  watering 
the  fields.  Thus  a  great  part  of  the  labour,  incident  to  cultivation  in  Himlujtan , 
is  laved.  But  this  very  circumftance  makes  the  buffering  more  fevere,  upon  a 
failure  of  the  periodical  rains ;  for  the  hulbandman,  accuffomed  to  depend  on 
the  fpontaneous  bounty  of  heaven,  and  unprovided  with  wells  in  his  fields, 
is  with  difficulty  brought  to  undertake  the  unufual  labour  of  watering,  efpe- 
cially  as  it  muff  be  preceded  by  that  of  digging  the  fource. 

• 

The  harveft,  as  \n  Hindujlan,  is  divided  into  two  periods,  the  .Om?*?/' and 
Euhhee;  the  former  being  cut  in  September  and  Ottober ,  and  the  latter  in  March 
and  April.  The  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  here,  taken  in  the  order  of  their 
ripening,  are  as  follow  : 

r  *  KHEREEF, 
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KHEREEF. 

4.  Mukka ,  in  Hindujian  Bhoottah  ;  Zea  Mays.  It  was  in  flower  the  20th  of 
July,  and  is  gathered  in  Augujl  or  September. 

2.  Cbngnee  Panicum  It  all  cum  was  in  flower  July  28th. 


3.  Oord  or  Majh  ;  Phafeolus  Max  ;  flowers  in  July  and  Augujl ,  ripe"'  about 
the  end  of  September. 

A .  Moong  Phullee ,  Arachis  Hypogaea ;  (ground-nut,  or  pig-nut  of  the  Wefi 
Indies')  was  in  flower  in  September. 


F  5.  Mand  or  Mai,  Cynofums  Cor ac  anus,  Lin.  Eleufine  Cor  a  c ana  G  cert  tier  :  in 
Hindujian  the  name  is  Murhua,  in  the  Carnatic  Natcheny ,  and  in  My  fore  Rdgy. 

6.  *  Bdjera,  is  a  fmall  round  grain,  efleemed  very  nutritious,  but  heatino- 
and  fomewhat  hard  of  digeftion.  Being  very  cheap,  it  is  principally  ufed  by  the 
poorer  clafs  of  inhabitants,  and  by  the  Mahattas,  who  make  of  it  flat  cakes, 
which  a  horfeman  can  carry  under  his  faddle  a  fufficient  provifion  for  many  days. 
It  was  in  flower  the  13th  September ,  and  is  reaped  in  October. 


7.  Jooar.  Helens  Sorghum ,  Lin. 

Andropogon  Sorghum ,  Roxb. 

1  he  culm  is  very  flrong,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet.  The 

*  The  HoJcus  Spicatus  of  Linnaeus.  A  defeription  and  figure  of  it  are  given  in  the  1ft  volume 
of  the  tranfadhons  of  the  Padova  (p.  124.)  by  Sign.  P.  Arduin.  He  obtained  the  feeds  from 
Turns,  where  it  is  called  Dreh.  The  internal  ftruaure  of  the  fructification,  and  the  form  of  the 
.pike,  agree  fo  well  with  the  Bajera,  that  I  have  no  hefitation  in  referring  them  to  the  fame  fpe- 
aes.  But  the  fpecimen  reprefented  by  Sign.  ArdUIN  is  much  more  ramified,  with  the  culm  and 

If  *ha"  1  h8Ve  feen-  ThiS  “  «  *  by  divert!* 
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fpike  egg-fhaped,  nodding  or  hanging  (fometimes  eredt),  fix  or  feven  inches 
in.  length,  and  about  nine  in  circumference.  Its  times  of  flowering  and  reap¬ 
ing  are  the  fame  with  the  laft. 

The  Holcus  cernuus ,  which  is  the  third  fpecies  defcribed  by  Sign.  Arduin 
(Scigg.  di  Padou  :)  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  this,  except  as  a  variety: 
the  eredt  or  recurved  pofition  of  the  panicle,  depending  on  its  fize  and  weight 
compared  with  the  flrength  of  the  ftalk. 

But  it  is  fubjedl  to  another  variety,  ftill  more  remarkable.  The  herma¬ 
phrodite  calyx  is  fometimes  bifiorous,  and  ripens  two  feeds  ;  fometimes  uniflo- 
rous,  producing  only  one.  I  have  found,  mixed  in  the  fame  held,  plants  with 
erecTt,  lax  panicles,  and  others  more  compadt  and  nodding.  The  former  had, 
molt  frequently,  one-flowered  calyces,  and  the  latter  two-flowered.  But,  in 
forne  inflances,  the  one-flowered  and  two-flowered  were  found  on  the  fame 
head,  and  even  in  the  fame  branch  of  the  panicle.  The  feeds  in  the  fall  cafe 
are  round,  in  the  fecond  hemifpherical,  one  fide  of  each  being  flattened  by 
their  mutual  contact. 

To  ascertain  the  matter  more  accurately,  I  fent  feeds  of  both  kinds  to  Dodlor 
Roxburgh,  who  fowed  them  in  the  botanical  garden,  at  a  difiance  from  one 
another.  The  plants  came  up  with  one  and  two-flowered  calyces  indiferimi- 
ijately,  and  flowers  of  both  kinds  wTere  even  mixed  in  the  fame  panicle. 

8.  Moong  ;  PJiafeoJus  Mungo.  The  fpecific  difference  between  this  and 
the  Oord  (P .  Max)  is  very  difficult  to  ellablilh,  yet  its  conflancy  forbids  us 
to  confider  them  as  mere  varieties. 

1.  The  flalks  of  the  Oord  are  hifpid  in  a  leffer  degree  than  thofe  of  the  Moong „ 
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2.  The  ftipules  of  the  former  are  more  acute  than  thofe  of  the  latter. 

3.  The  leaves  are  rather  more  acute. 

4.  The  legumes  fhorter. 

5.  The  feeds  of  the  Oord  larger,  more  comprefled  and  black  ;  thofe  of  the 

Moong  fmaller,  rounder  and  green. 

This  was  ripe  about  the  end  of  0  Sober,  being  about  a  month  later  than  the  Oord, 
Q.  Birtee ;  a  fpecies  of  Panicum,  ufed  in  food,  was  in  feed  0  Sober  the  6th. 

RUBBEE. 

1 .  Wheat ;  7  Yiticum. 

The  fpecies  cultivated  here  has  the  following  marks ;  Calyces  four-flowered, 
ventricofe,  fmooth,  imbricated  ;  the  two  outward  florets  with  long  beards, 
the  third  with  hardly  any  ;  the  fourth  and  innermoft,  neuter.  From  this  cha¬ 
racter  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  fhould  be  referred  to  the  fpecies  aftivum  or 
fella,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  a  new  fpecies.  It  was  in  the  ear  at  Oujein , 
the  30th  of  January ,  and  on  the  lpth  of  March,  at  the  diflance  of  fix  days  jour¬ 
ney,  we  found  it  ripe. 

2.  Channah ,  Cicer  arietinum. 

3.  Mafoor  a  fmall  legume,  which  I  have  not  fuflicicntly  examined. 
(E  rvum  Lens  P) 

4.  Toor  or  Arher  ;  Cytifus  Cajan. 

It  is  fown  foon  after  the  fetting  in  of  the  rains,  tire  feed  being  mixed  with 
thofe  of  Jooar,  Bajera ,  and  other  grain  of  the  Khereef.  When  they  are 
moved,  the  Cytifus  remains,  and  its  harveft  is  about  the  fame  time  with  the 
wheat* 
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5.  Pease;  here  called  But  tie  e :  ripe  in  the  cold  feafon. 

Rice  is  cultivated  only  on  a  few  detached  fpots,  which  lie  conveniently 
for  water,  but  the  quantity  is  fo  fmall  that  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
among  the  crops.  In  a  lift  I  received  of  the  cultivated  grains,  I  find  the 
name  of  Cablee  Channah,  but  not  having  feen  it,  can  give  no  account  of  it. 

Barley  is  not  cultivated;  the  foil  is  unfavourable  to  this  grain,  and  befides, 
the  farmers  fay,  it  would  require  artificial  watering. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  trade  are  cotton,  which  is  fent  in  large 
quantities  to  Guzerat ;  coarfe  ftained  and  printed  cloaths;  Aaly  or  the  root 
of  the  Morinda  Citrifolia ,  and  opium.  As  the  manner  of  preparing  this  d^ug 

A 

differs,  in  fome  refpeCts,  from  that  which  is  pra&ifed  in  other  parts  of  India . 
I  fhall  give  an  account  of  it,  which  I  received  from  fome  experienced  cultivators. 
The  poppy  is  fown  in  December.  The  ground  is  well  manured  with  cow-dung 
and  afhes.  It  is  ploughed  feven  times,  then  divided  into  little  fquares,  of  tvro 
or  two  and  a  half  cubits.  In  thefe  the  feeds  are  fown,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  feer  and  a  half,  or  two  feers*,  to  a  begah'j-%  After  eight  or  nine  days, 
the  ground  is  watered;  that  is,  it  is  compleatly  overflowed  to  the  depth  of  a 
few  fingers’  breadth,  and  this  operation  is  repeated,  at  the  diftance  of  ten  or 
twelve  days,  for  feven  times.  After  each  time  of  watering,  when  the  ground 
is  a  little  dried,  but  ftill  fo  ft,  it  is  ftirred,  with  an  iron  inftrument,  fo  as  to  loofen 
it  effectually,  and  the  weeds  are  carefully  removed.  Alfo,  if  the  plants  come 
up  very  clofe,  they  are  thinned,  fo  that  the  remainder  may  be  at  the  diftance  of 
four  or  five  fingers’  breadth  from  one  another.  The  plants  thus  pulled  out, 
when  very  young,  are  tiled  as  a  pot-herb ;  but  when  grown  a  little  larger. 


*  The  feer  is  eighty  rupees  weight. 

Vol.  VI. 
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as  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  are  unfit  for  this  ufe,  from  their  intoxicating 
quality. 

The  poppy  flowers  in  February ,  and  the  opium  is  extradled  in  March  or 
April ;  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  time  of  fowing.  The  white  kind  yields 
a  larger  quantity  of  opium  than  the  red;  the  quality  is  the  fame  from  both. 
When  the  flowers  are  fallen  off,  and  the  capfules  afliime  a  whitifh  colour,  it  is 
time  to  wound  them.  This  is  done,  by  drawing  an  inflrument  with  three  teeth, 
at  the  diflance  of  about  half  a  line  from  one  another,  along  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  capfule,  fo  as  to  penetrate  the  fkin.  Thefe  wounds  are  made  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  the  opium  gathered  the  next  morning.  They  begin 
at  day  break,  and  continue  till  one  p, bar  of  the  day  is  paffed.  The  wounds  on 
each  capfule  are  repeated  for  three  fucceffive  days ;  the  whole  capfules  in  a 
held  are  wounded,  and  the  opium  gathered,  in  fifteen  days.  In  a  plentiful 
feafon  and  good  ground,  they  obtain  from  fix  to  nine  feers  of  opium  from  a 
begah  of  ground :  a  fmall  crop  is  from  two  to  four  feers. 

In  this  diftriiSl,  all  the  opium,  even  at  the  time  of  gathering,  is  mixed  with 
oil ;  and  this  they  do  not  confider  as  a  fraudulent  adulteration.  The  practice  is. 
avowed,  and  the  reafon  ahigned  is  to  prevent  the  drug  from  drying.  The 
people  employed  in  gathering  it  have*  each  a  fmall  veffel  containing  a  little  oil 
of  fefamum,  or  of  linfeed.  The  opium  which  has  flowed  from  the  wounded 
capfules  is  fcraped  off  with  a  little  iron  inflrument,  previoufly  dipped  in  oil. 
A  little  oil  is  taken  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  opium  gathered  with  the 
iron  inflrunent  is  wiped  on  the  hand,  and  kneaded  with  the  oil ;  when  a  fuf- 
heient  quantity  is  collected  in  the  hand,  it  is  thrown  into  the  veffel  with 
oil.  The  whole  quantity  gathered  is,  when  brought  home,  kneaded  into  a 
mafs,,  and  thrown  into  a  veffel  with  more  oil,  in  which  the  whole  crop  of  the 
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feafon  is  colle&ed.  Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  proportion  of  oil  in  any  given 
quantity  of  opium,  is  not  determined,  with  much  accuracy  ;  but  they  com¬ 
pute  that  the  oil  amounts  to  half  the  quantity  of  the  pure  drug,  or  one-third 
of  the  mixed  mafs. 

The  adulterations  pra&ifed  fecretly,  and  confidered  as  fraudulent,  are  mixing 
the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  the  poppy  ;  and  fometimes  even  afhes. 

■ 

When  cheap,  it  fells  for  fifteen  rupees;  and  when  dear,  or  of  fuperiour 
quality,  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  rupees  per  d'hiree ,  a  weight  of  5|  leers,  each 
fecr  being  the  weight  of  eighty  rupees. 

i 

It  is  exported  to  Guzerat ,  Marwar ,  &c.  The  merchants  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  advance  money  to  the  cultivator,  while  the  crop  is  on  the 
ground :  when  the  drug  is  ready,  they  receive  it,  and  fettle  the  price  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  and  the  feafon.  The  plant  is  fown  repeatedly  on  the  fame 
ground  without  limitation,  as  they  find  it  does  not  exhauft  the  foil. 

The  mixture  of  oil  renders  this  opium  of  a  very  inferiour  quality  to  that  of 
the  eafiern  provinces,  and  particularly  renders  it  unfit  for  making  a  tranfparent 
tindhire. 

Fine  white  cloths  are  imported  from  Chanderi  and  Sehor,  and  from  Burhan - 
poor  they  receive  turbans,  Jarles ,  and  other  fiained  goods.  From  Surat,  are 
imported  various  kinds  of  Europe  and  China  goods,  many  of  which  we  purchafe 
here  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  could  in  the  Engli/h  Settlements.  Alfo  pearls,  which 

i 

are  partly  confumed  here,  and  partly  exported  with  advantage  to  Hinduflcm.  Afa - 
fetida,  which  is  produced  in  Sind,  and  the  provinces  beyond  it,  comes  here 
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through  Marzvar,  and  is  exported  to  the  eaftward  to  Mirzupoor,  Sec.  On  the 
other  hand,  diamonds  from  Bundelcund ,  go  by  this  place  to  Surat . 

But  the  carrying  trade  between  the  provinces  to  the  wed:  and  the  eaftward  is 
carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  to  more  advantage  at  Indoor  than 
here;  becaufe  the  duties  there  are  lower.  At  that  place  only  four  or  five  annas 
are  exa&ed  on  a  bullock  load,  which  may  be  worth  three  or  four  hundred 
rupees ;  whereas  at  Oujein ,  they  amount  to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
goods,  exported  or  imported;  fo  that  on  fuch  articles  as  only  pals  through  the 
place,  the  duties  confume  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  profit.  The  reafon  is 
obvious.  Indoor  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  the  prudent  and  peaceable 
adminiftration  of  Aheliaii  Bai,  a  princefs,  who,  free  from  ambitious  views, 
had  only  the  internal  profperity  of  her  country,  and  the  happinefs  of  its.  in¬ 
habitants,  at  heart;  whereas  Sind i ah,  led  away  by  the  dazzling  profpeeft  of 
extending  his  conquefts  and  acquiring  great  political  influence,  maintained  ex- 
penfive  armaments,  exliaufted  his  treafury,  and  was  forced  to  abandon  his 
fubjedts  to  the  rapacity  of  thofe  who  fupplied  the  means  of  carrying  his 
fchemes  into  execution. 

We  remained  at  Oujein  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  March , 
and  fo  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  nearly  the  whole  viciftitude  of  feafons. 
In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the  winds  in  the  day  time  were  ftrong  and 
hot,  the  thermometer  expofed  to  them  being  from  93  to  109,  at  four  in  the 
afternoon.  Thefe  winds,  with  little  deviation,  came  from  the  weftward.  The 
heat  at  nine  in  the  evening  varied  from  80  to  go.  But  the  mornings,  during 
all  this  time  were  temperate,  in  only  one  inftance  fifing  fo  high  as  81,  and 
fometimes  being  as  low  as  69.  From  the  18th  to  the  25  of  May ,  we  had  fre¬ 
quent  fqualls  from  N  W  and  WNW;  once  from  NE,  attended  with  thunder,. 
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lightning,  and  rain.  The  quantity  that  fell  during  thefe  eight  days,  amounted 
to  about  ten  inches  .This  weather,  the  inhabitants  informed  us,  was  unufual  at 
that  feafon.  It  produced  a  temporary  coolnefs ;  but  the  fky  having  cleared 
up  before  the  end  of  the  month,  the  air  returned  to  its  former  temperature, 
or  rather  exceeded  it,  for  the  morning  heat  now  fometimes  mounted  as  high 
as  85. 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  rains  fet  in,  and  the  quantity  that  fell  during  the 
feafon  was  as  follows  : 


May,  as  above,  about  • 

“  10  inches 

5 

1 

» 

1 

1 

1 

3,521 

9 

July,  -  - 

12,071 

22 

Augujl ,  »  -  - 

21,088 

22 

September ,  - 

-  5,051 

9 

52,331 

07 

The  rain  terminated  on  the  14th  of  September.  From  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  July,  the  afternoon  heat  varied  from  10/  to  80,  gradually  diminifhing 
as  the  feafon  advanced,  and  fometimes  from  the  continuance  of  the  rain  was  as 
low  as  80.  The  morning  was  more  uniform,  its  extremes  lying  between  87 
and  77.  The  evening,  between  90  and  75.  The  weather,  during  this  pe¬ 
riod,  was  conftantly  cloudy,  fometimes  hazy.  The  wind  uniformly  from  the 
weftward,  varying  from  N  W  to  S  W. 

From  the  end  of  this  period,  to  the  termination  of  the  rains,  the  aftenoon  heat 
was  from  8Q  to  74.  The  limit  between  the  two  periods  was  flrongly  marked,  July 
the  15th,  at  3  P.  M.  being  91 ;  10th,  at  the  fame  hour,  78.  The  morning,  from  80 
to  71  ;  evening  from  80  to  72.  During  this  period,  the  clouds  were  fo  heavy  and 
fo  uniformly  fpread  over  the  whole  face  of  the  heavens  that  the  fun  could  feldom 
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dart  a  ray  through  the  gloom.  The  rain  was  frequent  and  long  continued,  but 
feldom  heavy.  The  only  inftance  in  which  the  rain  of  one  day  amounted  to  fo 
much  as  three  inches,  was  in  the  lpace  between  the  ]  5th  -of  Augujl ,  at  7  P.  M. 
and  the  1 6th,  at  9^-.  The  rain,  during  this  period,  of  26J-  hours,  was  incef- 
fant,  and  the  quantity  amounted  to  10,128  inches.  It  then  abated,  but  did 
not  entirely  ceafe  till  the  17th  at4j  P.  M.  The  quantity  in  that  interval  was 
0,629.  This  it  was  which  caufed  the  inundation  formerly  mentioned.  The  wa¬ 
ters  continued  to  rife  till  the  16th  at  midnight,  and  then  gradually  fubfided ; 
but  it  was  feveral  days  before  the  river  was  fordable  by  men  or  horfes. 

The  winds,  during  this  period,  were  mod;  frequently  weft,  fometimes  N  W 
or  S  W,  twice  S  S  W,  four  times  fouth,  and  thrice  eafterly,  commonly  light 
breezes. 

I  V  (to 

After  the  rains  were  over,  and  the  fky  cleared  up  the  mid-day  and  after¬ 
noon  heat  encreafed.  By  the  23d  of  September ,  it  was  Q2  ;  October  lft,  101, 
and  till  the  middle  of  November ,  was  feldom  under  90.  The  morning  heat 
during  that  period  gradually  decreafed  from  7 3  to  46.  The  evening  from 
79  to  57.  The  dew  towards  the  end  of  this  period  was  very  heavy. 

The  winds  for  the  firft  two  days  continued  at  weft  ;  afterwards  calm  and  light 
airs  at  N  E  to  the  end  of  September.  To  the  middle  of  October,  thole  from  the 
NW  quarter  prevailed,  of  moderate  force,  but  with  frequent  calms.  To  the 
end  of  the  month  the  NE  prevailed,  and  the  mornings  were  hazy.  In  No¬ 
vember,  till  the  6th,  the  wefterly  was  the  reigning  wind,  after  which,  to  the 
15th,  the  NE  recovered  its  prevalence  :  the  weather  was  lefs  hazy  than  towards 
the  end  of  the  preceding  month.  On  the  other  hand,  during  October ,  there 
was  not  a  cloudy  day.  To  the  8th  ot  November  they  were  frequent ;  and  on 
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the  4th,  a  little  rain  fell ;  after  that  to  the  ,15th  the  fky  was  clear,  and  the  only 
two  hazy  mornings  were  in  this  period . 

At  this  time  ( 1 5th  November)  I  was  fei zed  with  a  fever,  which  interrupted 
the  meteorological  obfer nations  till  the  ill  of  February.  All  that  I  know  of 
the  weather  in  that  interval  is,  that  about  the  middle  of  December  we  had 
it  flormy,  with  thunder  and  a  pretty  heavy  fall  of  rain. 

t 

From  the  Iff  of  February  to  the  14th  of  March ,  when  we  left  Oujein,  the 
afternoon  heat  varied  between  the  extremes  of  feventy-three  and  103.  The 
fir  ft,  on  Feb.  pth,  with  wind  at  NNW;  the  fecond,  March  1 2th,  wind  welt :  Iky 
at  both  times  clear.  Morning  heat  from  forty-fix  to  fixty-feven,  evening  from 
fifty-five  to  feventy-fix. 

The  wcfterly  were  the  prevailing  winds  during  this  period,  varying  between, 
NNW  and  SSW.  In  February ,  the  cafterly  wind  was  obferved  twice  in  the 
morning,  four  times  at  mid-day,  and  twice  in  the  evening.  It  did  not  occur 
once  during  our  flay  in  March.  The  fky  was  clear,  excepting  the  4th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  which  was  cloudy,  with  a  fhower  of  fmall  rain. 

The  foregoing  abftradt  gives  a  pretty  diftimT  idea  of  the  weather  we  met 
with  during  our  refidence  at  this  place  ;  but  we  cannot  from  thence  form  an  elii- 
mate  of  the  climate.  The  quantity  of  rain,  in  particular,  was  allowed  by  the 
oldeft  inhabitants  to  be  greater  than  they  ever  remembered  to  have  feen.  The 
country  had  differed  three  years  of  drought,,  previous  to  our  arrival,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  wheat- flour  fold  at  ten  feers  for  a  rupee.  The  coarfer 
grains  were  proportionably  dear,  which  placed  the  means  of  fubftftence  fo  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  that  hundreds  were  reduced  to  the 
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humiliating  neceffity  of  felling  their  children,  to  procure  a  fcanty  meal  for 
themfelves.  But  the  deficiency  of  rain,  though  feverely  felt,  was  not  the 
only  caufe  of  all  this  diflrefs.  The  fcarcity  was  artificially  increafed,  by  the  ra¬ 
pacity  of  Cablee  Mull,  the  perfon  entrufled  by  Sind i aii  with  collecting 
the  revenues  of  the  diftrict.  His  wealth  and  influence  enabled  him  to  hoard 
up  large  magazines  of  grain,  and  thereby  keep  the  price  far  beyond  its  natural 
ftandard.  And  when  Sudasheu  Naick,  an  eminent  banker,  whofe  difin- 
terefted  benevolence  deferves  to  be  recorded  by  a  much  more  eloquent  pem 
attempted  to  throw  open  his  own  ltores,  and  fell  the  grain  at  a  moderate 
price,  no  means  of  obftruCtion  and  intimidation,  that  the  union  of  artifice  with 
power  could  afford,  were  left  unemployed,  to  make  him  defifl  from  his  pur¬ 
ple;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  confine  the  exertions  of  his  humanity  to 
feeding  the  poor  at  his  own  houfe ;  and  in  this  manner  thoufands  owed  the 
prefervation  of  their  lives  to  his  bounty.  • 

The  patient  lOibearance  of  the  Hindu,  under  this  dreadful  calamity,  has 
been  noticed  by  feveral  writers.  In  this  inftance,  the  indignation  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  at  the  unfeeling  avarice  of  their  rulers,  could  not  he  concealed.  But, 
inftead  of  breaking  open  their  granaries,  demolifliing  their  houfes,  mal-treating 
their  perlons,  or  Contumelioufly  burning  them  in  effigy,  the  ufual  proceedinCr 
of  an  enraged  European  mob,  they  contented  themfelves  with  making  a  repre- 
lentation  of  funeral  lites,  and  proclaiming  that  the  Huhcin  was  dead,  and 
Sudasheu  Naick  appointed  to  fill  his  place. 

Ihe  abundant  rain  which  fell  this  feafon  triumphed  over  all  oppofition.  Be¬ 
fore  we  marched,  wheaten  flour  had  fallen  to  twenty  feers  per  rupee.  The 
greedy  monopolies  faw  thole  hoards  which  the  anguifh  of  the  familhed  poor 
could  not  unlock,  configned  to  putrefaction,  or  felling  at  confulerable  lofs, 
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while  the  fmile  of  plenty  and  content  brightened  the  face  of  the  peafant,  in 
every  part  of  the  province. 

Fevers,  chiefly  intermittent,  prevailed  very  generally,  towards  the  end  of 
the  rains,  and  encreafed  in  frequency  till  the  middle  of  November.  A  variety 
of  caufes  contributed  to  their  produdtion.  The  debility,  induced  by  defici¬ 
ent  nourifhment,  predifpofed  the  bodies  of  the  poorer  clafs  to  be  acted  on  by 
every  exciting  caufe.  The  unufual  quantity  of  rain,  and  very  moift  date 
of  the  atmofphere,  contributed  to  encreafe  the  univerfal  relaxation ;  the  wa¬ 
ter,  collected  in  Handing  pools,  fome  of  which,  of  great  extent,  were  clofe  to 
the  city  wall,  in  drying  up,  left  a  putrid  fomes ;  and,  ladly,  the  great  after¬ 
noon-heat  in  Odobei  and  November ,  followed  by  the  cold  and  damp  of  the 
e\ening,  gave  irreddible  adlivity  to  the  preceding  caufes,  in  conflitutions 
which  had  hitherto  redded  their  influence.  This  it  was  which  occafioned 
the  univerfal  prevalence  of  the  difeafe  among  our  fepoys  and  fervants,  after 
the  id  of  Odober^  when  we  left  our  habitations  in  town,  and  went  into  tents. 
Before  the  rains,  we  had  encamped  in  a  grove  adjoining  to  the  garden  of  Rana 
Khax  ;  but  when  we  marched  out,  this  ground  was  covered  with  a  crop  of 
coin  not  yet  ripe  ;  and  beddes,  it  was  low,  and  having  been  overflowed  to  a 
condderable  depth,  in  the  inundation,  threatened  to  be  mifchievous  by  its 
dampnefs.  The  place  we  fixed  on  for  an  encampment,  was  near  half  a  mile 
farther  to  the  v'V  N  W  .  It  was  an  elevated  fpot,  to  which  the  inundation 
had  not  reached,  covered  on  the  S  W,  by  the  fmall  grove  of  Shah  33a'- 
WUL,  but  perfectly  open  on  every  other  fide.  The  neared  part  of  the  hilly 
ridge  was  at  the  diltance  of  2^  miles,  the  extremities  of  the  ridge  lying  from  N 
10  W  to  S  do  W,  or  comprehending  110  degrees  of  the  horizon.  To  the 
fouth  and  louth-ead,  the  Jeerah  nullah  was  within  a  furlong  and  a  half  of  our 
tents.  As  it  had  fwelled  to  a  condderable  height  during  the  rains,  and  was  now 
gradually  drying  up,  it  w7as  natural  to  look  for  the  fource  of  miafma  in 
Vol.  IV.  PI 
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putrefying  vegetable  matter  left  on  its  banks.  But  its  bottom  and  banks  were  a 
Riff  clay,  affording  little  matter  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  prevailing  winds  from  the 
beginning  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November,  were  the  N  W,  W  N  W, 
N  E,  none  of  which  could  convey  exhalations  from  the  nullah.  Therefore 
we  are  obliged  to  look  for  fome  other  caufe  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  and 
one  amply  fufficient,  I  apprehend,  will  be  found  in  the  want  of  cover,  to 
protedl  the  men  againft  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  chilly  damps 
of  night.  They  thenffelves  at  length  became  fenfible  of  the  unhealthinefs 
of  the  fpot,  although  they  entertained  fuperftitious  notions  of  its  caufe,  as¬ 
cribing  it  to  the  indignant  manes  of  thofe  who  were  flaughtered  in  the  battle 
formerly  defcribed.  At  their  requeft,  fome  time  in  December,  the  camp 
was  removed  into  the  grove  near  Rana  Khan’s  garden,  from  which  the  crop 
had,  by  this  time,  been  carried  off.  I  was  then  incapable  of  obferving  the 
effedfs  of  this  change,  but  have  been  informed  that  the  dileafe  rapidly  declined 
and  foon  difappeared.  This  fadt  pleads  ftrongly  in  favour  of  an  opinion  ad¬ 
vanced  by  #  Dr.  Jackson,  that  clear  elevated  fituations,  notwithftanding  the 
free  circulation  of  air,  are,  from  unavoidable  expofure  to  the  morbid  caufes 
above  enumerated,  lefs  favourable  to  health  than  has.  been  fuppofed ;  and 
that  “  inltead  of  danger,  there  is  faftey,  in  the  fhelter  of  wood,”  The  queftion 
is  of  the  higheft  importance,  the  Dodlor  fupports  his  argument  with  ability 
and  the  whole  paffage  deferves  the  moft  ferious  conlideration  of  thofe  who 
are  entrufted  with  the  choice  of  ground  for  the  encampment  of  troops, 

^  -  t 

The  only  complaint  which  I  obferved  to  be  endemial,  was  the  Dracun- 
culus  or  Guinea  worm,  the  hiftory  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 

*  Treatiie  on  the  Fevers  of  Jamaica,  Chap.  IV.  p.  83 — 88. 
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defeription  in  this  place*.  It  is  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Cull  ebr  ilia  or  little  fer- 
fpent,  and  feems  to  be  the  fame  that  is  defcribed  by  M.  De  la  Condamine, 
and  known  to  the  French  at  Cayenne  by  the  name  of  Veramacque.  The  only 
difference  between  the  defcriptions  of  the  infeCt  in  thefe  different  countries,  is 
in  their  length ;  thofe  of  Cayenne ,  being  only  faid  to  be  feveral  inches  ;  whereas 
thofe  of  Africa  and  the  Raft  Indies  are  known  to  amount  to  fame  ells.  And  this 
diverfity  in  the  defeription  by  different  authors,  is  probably  rather  owing  to  the 
accidental  circumffance  of  the  fpecimens  that  fell  under  the  obfervation  of  each, 
than  to  any  real  variety,  or  fpccific  difference,  between  the  animals  of  the  two 
continents.  The  name  by  which  they  are  known  at  Oujein ,  and  I  believe,  in. 
other  parts  of  Hinduflan  is  Neruah. 

The  caufe  of  their  production  is  Hill  involved  in  obfeurity.  I  have  met 
with  three  hypothefes  to  account  for  it.  iff.  That  it  is  caufed  by  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  the  humours  depofited  and  fixed  in  fome  part  of  the  cellular  texture. 
This  I  was  furprized  to  fee  affigned  as  the  moff  probable,  by  the  authors  of  the 
French  Encyclopedia ;  after  the  do&rine  of  equivocal  generation  had  been  fo  com- 
pleatly  refuted,  and  univerfally  abandoned.  2dly,  In  Dr.  Rees’s  edition  of 
Chambers’s  Dictionary,  I  find  it  aferibed  to  the  drinking  of  ffagnant  and  cor¬ 
rupt  watCV,  in  which  it  is  probable  the  ova  of  thefe  animals  lie.  3dly,  It  has  been 
alledgcd  that  certain  infeCts,  which  inhabit  the  air,  or  the  water,  in  thofe  coun- 

*  Fit  ana  medinejijis  Lin.  S.  N.  cur.  Gmelin. 

Gordius  medinenjis  Syft.  Nat.  ed.  xii. 

Jrena  medinenjis  Welsch.  Sloan. 
tyracunculas  ferjarum  Kcemefer. 

The  laft  author  gives  a  very  interefting  hiftory  and  defeription  of  the  animal,  which  he  fays  he 
was  twice  able  to  extradt  at  one  operation,  entire  and  alive  .  Thrown  into  warm  water  it  became 
flaccid  and  motionlefs  :  being  taken  out,  it  was  more  rigid  and  moved  obfeurely :  but  when  im- 
merfed  in  cold  water,  it  bent  and  moved  itfelf  violently,  and  as  if  impatient  of  the  cold  li¬ 
quid,  frequently  raifed  its  head  above  the  furface,  Amoen.  exot.  p.  524  et  feq. 
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tries,  pierce  the  Ikin,  and  depofit  their  ova,  which  produce  the  worms  in  queftiorq 

Without  pretending  to  decide  between  thefe  two  lad  fuppofitions ;  or  ad- 
vertingto  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the  ova  could  preferve  their  vivifying 
principle,  through  the  proceffies  of  digeffion,  chilifadlion,  and  circulation,  till  they 
are  finally  depofited,  by  the  capillary  arteries,  in  the  cellular  texture ;  the  obfer- 
vation  that  thefe infedts  are  only  found  in  the  extremities,  and  mod  frequently  in 
the  lower,  which  are  mod  expofed  to  immerlion  in  ftagnant  water,  pleads  ftrongly 
in  favour  of  the  third  hypothefis.  The  following  fadl  renders  it  probable,  that 
the  generation  and  the  growth  of  the  worm,  after  the  ova  have  been  depofited,  is 
very  flow.  Although  the  complaint  was  very  frequent  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Oujem,  our  people  remained  exempt  from  it,  during  our  refidence  there,  for  ele- 

r  i  , 

ven  months ;  but  in  the  month  of  Augnjt  following  (five  months  after  we  left 
the  place)  the  difeafe  broke  out  in  many.  In  all  the  cafes  which  fell  under 
my  obfervation,  the  worm  was  lodged  in  the  lower  extremity,  excepting  one 
inftance.  This  patient,  who  was  a  bhifhtee,  or  water-man,  had  the  complaint 
break  out  in  his  arm.  The  nature  of  his  profeffion  expofed  his  arms,  more  than 
thofe  of  other  people,  to  the  attacks  of  the  parent  infedl:  fuppofing  her  to  re- 
fide  in  the  water.* 

*  Dr.  Chisholm  afcribes  the  difeafe,  which  is  very  prevalent  among  the  negroes  in  Grenada 
to  their  drinking  the  water  of  certain  wells,  in  which  the  naked  eye  diflinguifhes  innumerable 
animalcules.  On  one  eftate,  where  no  other  water  can  be  had,  they  are  attacked  regularly 
every  year,  about  the  month  of  November-,  in  the  month  of  January,  the  difeafe  fpreads  through 
the  greateft  part  of  the  gang;  and  in  the  month  of  March,  it  entirely  difappears,  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  November.  On  other  eftates,  the  difeafe  was  equally  frequent,  till  the  obnoxious  wells  were 
tilled  up,  citterns  built,  or  well  dug  in  places  not  fubjeft  to  the  influence  of- the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide  ;  at  the  return  of  the  ufual  period  of  the  appearance  of  the  Guinea  worm,  nothing  of  the 
kind  happened.  This  a  flrongproof  that  the  infeft  which  produces  the  wrorm  refides  in  the  water, 
but  it  is  equally  reconciliable  to  the  fuppofition  that  the  ova  are  depofited  under  the 
ikin,  when  any  part  of  the  external  furface  is  immerged  in  the  water,  as  that  of  their  pro¬ 
pagating  after  being  fvvallowed  with  the  drink.  As  we  know  that  moft  infefts 

have 
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The  method  of  extraction,  praCiifed  by  the  natives  at  Oujein  differs  in  no¬ 
thing  from  that  defended  by  authors ;  except  that  in  the  operation  of  gentle 
pulling,  and  rolling  it  on  a  pin,  when  they  feel  a  refinance,  they  have  recourfe 
to  friCtion,  and  comprefling  the  part  in  various  directions.  This  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  tumour,  but  extended  over  the  limb  to  fome  diftance.  It 
is  faid  to  loofen  the  worm  from  its  adhefions  to  the  fubcutaneous  parts, 
and  thus  facilitate  its  extraction.  In  the  American  procefs,  the  rubbing 
of  the  wound  with  a  little  oil,  is  taken  notice  of,  but  that  feems  to. 
be  adopted  with  a  different  view.  The  accident  of  breaking  the  worm, 
was  in  fome  inflances  followed,  by  violent  inflammation  and  tedious  fup- 
purations,  breaking  out  fucceflively  in  different  parts  of  the  limb  ;  but  I  did 
not  hear  of  any  inftance  of  mortification  from  this  caufe. 

March  1793. — The  refident  having  received  inftruCfions  to  return  to  Hin- 
dujian ,  on  the  14th  of  March  1793,  proceeded  to  Gulteah ,  a  village  un¬ 
der  the  management  of  Appah  Khandey  Raw.  It  lies  from  our  camp  at 
Oujein  N  2/  E,  14,79  miles.  The  road  was  in  general  good,  over  an  open 
well- cultivated  country.  Only,  in  eroding  three  ridges  of  riling  ground,  the 
number  of  ftones  gave  fome  impediment ;  and  we  forded  three  nullahs, 
the  bank  of  which  being  deep,  rendered  the  paflage  of  carriages  difficult. 

March  15. — Marched  N  15§  E,  16,5  miles,  to  Tenauriah,  a  village  poE 
feffed  by  a  GraJJiah  zemindar,  who  hold  of  Sind  1  ah,  and  pays  between 
three  and  four  thoufand  rupees  annually. 


h3v-e  certain  dated  feafons  for  procreation,  we  can  eafily  account  for  the  periodical  recurrence  of 
the  difeafe  j  but  I  could  not  learn  at  Oujem  that  it  obferves  any  fuch  regular  alternation  in  that 
climate.  Dr.  C .  obferves,  that  the  worm  in  Grenada  is  not  confined  to  the  extremities. 

Chisholm  on  the  malignant  peftilential  fever,  p.  34. 

March 
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March  lG.— Marched  N  12  E,  10,53  miles  to  Jger,  a  large  town,  with 
a  tlone  fort,  belonging  to  Rung  Row  Powa'r.  To  the  fouth-weft  of  the 
town  is  a  fine  lake.  The  road  in  general  good,  foil  reddifh  or  iron  coloured. 

March  1 7- — Marched  N  12^  E,  16,59  nriles,  to  Soofneer,  a  pretty  large 
town,  belonging  to  Sindiah,  under  the  management  of  Appah 
Khandey  Raw,  whofe  aumil  relidcs  here.  The  road  lies  aerofs  feveral  low 
ridges  of  hills,  and  is  in  general  full  of  little  ftones.  The  foil  of  a  rufty  iron 
colour,  very  little  cultivation. 

% 

March  18.— Marched  N  1 7§  W,  14,5  miles,  to  Pardwa,  a  town  be- 
longmg  to  Tuckojee  Holcar,  whofe  aumil  refides  here.  Road  good.  Soil 
black  and  fpongy,  like  the  mofl  of  Malava ,  but  little  cultivated.  The  diftridl 
dependent  on  this  town  yields  one  lack  of  rupees  annually. 

March  19.— Marched  N  20j  W,  15,91  miles  to  SoonSl.  The  road  and 
foil,  on  this  day’s  march,  much  the  fame  as  yefterday.  A  good  deal  of  Joodr 
ftubble  by  the  road  fide,  and  fome  wheat,  now  ripe. 

Soonel  is  a  town  of  confiderable  extent,  of  a  fquare  form,  and  enclofed 
with  a  ftone  wall.  Two  broad  ftreets  crofs  one  another,  at  right  angles,  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  which  is  the  Chowk .  There  are  thirty-two  villages 
in  this  pergunnah,  which  is  held  as  a  jageer  by  Iv,handey  Raw  Pqwaii,  the 
elder  brother  of  Rung  Raw  Appah. 

March  21.— Marched  N  4§  E,  16, 05  miles  to  Julmee.  Road  in  general 
good.  Palled  the  How  river,  and  tw'o  nullahs.  The  ford  of  the  firft  bein^ 
1  ery  Itony,  is  difficult.  Soil  black.  IVfuch  cultivation  of  wffieat  and  poppy 
Julmee  is  a  pretty  large  village,  which  was  affigned  by  the  Peshwa,  as  a 
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jageer,  to  Naroojee-Goneish,  formerly  dewan  to  the  foubahdar  Holcar. 
Since  the  death  of  Naroojee  it  has  been  held  by  Holcar  himfelf.  Several 
villages,  between  Sooncl  and  this  place,  belong  to  the  rajah  of  Kotah. 

March  22. — Marched  N  W,  15,56  miles,  to  Muchundra.  Road  in 
general  good ;  only,  near  the  villages  of  Afcali  and  Telakhalree ,  it  lies  over  a 
dratum  of  flate,  which  is  very  dippery.  A  good  deal  of  poppy  is  cultivated 
near  thofe  villages.  A  began,  they  fay,  yields  about  five  feers  of  opium. 
Muchundra  is  a  fmall  village,  dtuated  in  a  valley,  nearly  circular,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  furrounded  by  very  deep  hills,  and  only  accedible 
by  an  opening  to  the  fouth,  and  another  to  the  north;  each  of  which  is  defend¬ 
ed  by  a  done  wall  and  a  gate.  At  thefe  gates  are  poded  chokeydars,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  rajah  of  Kotah.  This  is  the  only  pafs,  within  many  miles, 
through  a  ridge  of  moutains,  which  extends  to  the  ead  and  wed,  dividing  the 
province  of  Malava  from  the  didribl  called  Haroutee,  or  country  of  the  tribe 
Hara.  The  water  here  is  got  from  a  large  bowley ,  or  well  faced  with  done. 
It  is  faid,  by  the  natives,  to  be  of  a  hurtful  quality  ;  and  that  fuch  as  drink  it 
for  the  drd  time  are  liable  to  fevers.  Chundkhairee ,  where  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year  is  a  large  market  for  horfes  and  other  cattle,  is  didant  from  this  place 
feven  cofs  to  the  eadward. 

i  ■  . 

March  23. — Marched  N  364  W,  1 7  miles,  to  Puchpahdr.  The  pafs 
through  the  hills  was  narrow  and  dony ;  the  road  afterwards  good.  Near 
Puchpahdr  pafFed  over  a  bed  of  Schijius,  in  drata  inclined  to  the  horizon.  The 
country  rather  thinly  cultivated  ;  a  good  deal  of  grafs  by  the  road  dde. 

March  24. — Marched  N  18|-  W,  8,64  miles,  to  Anandpoor ,  a  fmall  village, 
near  which  is  a  large  tank,  with  a  done  wall,  and  buildings  on  the  bank 

of 
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of  it.  Road  good,  through  a  jungle  of  plafs*  and  other  fhrubs.  Soil  of  a 
xeddiili  colour  :  little  cultivation.  Clofc  to  j4nandf>oor,  the  road  runs  over  a 
ftratum  of  Schijtus. 

March  25. — Marched  N  8§  E,  5,17  miles,  and  encamped  in  a  tope, 
among  gardens,  near  the  city  of  Kotah.  Road  in  general  good  ;  in  fomc 
parts  a  ftratum  of  Schifius.  fL  Ins  city  is  of  confiderable  extent,  of  an  irregular 
oblong  form,  enclofed  with  a  ftone  wall  and  round  baftions.  It  contains 
many  good  fton  e  houfes,  befides  feveral  handfome  public  edifices.  The  palace 
of  the  rajah  is  an  elegant  ftrudhire.  The  ftreets  are  paved  with  ftone.  It  has, 
on  the  well,  the  river  Chunikul ,  and  on  the  north-eaft,  a  lake,  fmooth  and 
cleai  as  cryllal,  which,  on  two  fides  is  banked  with  ftone.  and  has,  in  the 
middle,  a  building,  called  Jug-mundul ,  which  is  confecrated  to  religious  pur- 
pofes.  IN  ear  the  north-eaft  angle  of  the  city,  and  only  feparated  from  the 
lake  by  the  breadth  of  the  road,  is  the  Chetree  or  maufoleum  of  one  of  the 
Rajahs.  It  is  a  handfome  building;  the  area  on  which  it  hands  is  excavated, 
fo  as  to  be  feveral  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  country  ;  and  paved  with 
lione.  In  front  of  the  building  are  placed  feveral  flatues  of  horfes  and 
elephants  hewn  out  of  ftone. 

To  the  fouth  of  the  city,  about  three  furlongs  beyond  the  wall,  is  a 
place,  confecrated  to  the  celebration  of  Ram’s  vidtory  at  Lanka,  on  the  Duf- 
Jcrah,  or  10th  of  Koonar  Sukul pucjh.  There  is  a  fquare  terrace  of  earth, 
raifed  about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  at  a  little  diitance  to  the  fouth, 
an  earthen  wall,  with  a  few  round  baftions.  Behind  this,  in  a  recumbent  pof- 
fture,  is  an  enormous  ftatue  of  earth,  which  reprefents  the  daemon  Rawoon.  On 
the  day  abo\  e  named,  all  the  principal  people  aflemble  at  thist  errace,  on  which 
iome  guns  are  drawn  up.  Theirfireisdirecftedagainfttheearthen  wall,  and  continues 

*  Buie  a  Fmulo/a.  Roxb.  Ind.  PI.  Vol.  I,  No.  21. 
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till  that  is  brcached;  and  the  image  of  Rawooh  defaced  or  demolifhed. 

The  revenue  of  Kotah  is  thirty  lacks  of  rupees  ;  out  of  which  is  paid,  though 
not  regularly,  a  tribute  of  two  lacks  yearly  to  Sind  i ah,  and  as  much  to 
II  olcar.  The  prefent  Rajah  is  named  Ummeid  Sing.  His  uncle,  who 
was  his  immediate  predeceflor,  was  aflaffinated  about  twenty  or  twenty -five 
years  before,  by  his  Dewan  Zalim  Sing,  a  Rajpoot  of  the  tribe  Jluila.  He 
feized,  and  ftill  retains  the  adminiftration;  having  left  nothing  but  the  name 
and  pomp  of  Rajah,  to  the  prefent  incumbent.  The  Rajah’s  family  is  of  the 
tribe  Hara . 

We  halted  here  two  days,  which  were  employed  in  receiving  and  paying 
_vifits ;  and  on  the  28th  marched  N  21^  E,  6,29  miles,  to  Gowmuch.  The 
road  good,  but  the  bed  of  the  Chumbul ,  which  we  forded  at  Gowmuch ,  was 
flony,  uneven,  and  flippery.  This  is  a  fmall  village,  dependent  on  Patan , 
from  which  it  is  diftant  one  cofs.  Patan  contains  lome  confiderable  buildings, 
eredled  by  the  Rajahs  of  Boonclee ,  viz.  a  palace,  and  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Veesrnoo.  It  is  the  head  of  a  pergunnah,  containing  forty-two  villages,  and 
belongs  half,  to  Sindiaii  and  half  to  Hum  car. 

March  29. — Marched  N  43  W,  9,6  miles,  to  Teekeree,  a  village 
belonging  to  Sind i ah,  dependent  on  Patan.  Road  good.  Soil  greyifh.  A 
good  deal  of  jungle  by  the  road  lide. 

March  30. — Marched  N  56|  W,  11,2  miles,  to  Boonclee .  Road  in 
general  good,  but  broken  ground  on  both  tides  of  it.  In  fome  places  lionet 
Little  cultivation,  much  jungle. 
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The  town  of  Boonclee  is  fituated  on  the  foutherly  declivity  of  a  long  range 
of  hills,  which  runs,  nearly  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  palace  of  the  Rajah,  a  large 
and  mafly  building  of  done,  is  about  half  way  up  ;  and  a  kind  of  done 
fortification  runs  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  pafs,  through  the  hill,  lies  to 
the  eaftward  of  the  town,  and  is  fecured  by  a  gate,  at  each  end. 

The  Rajah,  named  Bisiiun  Sing,  of  the  tribe  Hara,  is  aged  nineteen 
or  twenty.  His  family  and  that  of  Kotah,  are  nearly  related.  That  of 
Boondee  is  the  elder  branch,  and  was  formerly  the  chief,  in  point  of  power ; 
but  its  poffeffions  have  been  reduced  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Mahrattas ,  and 
encroachments  of  the  Kotah  family,  to  the  revenue  of  fix  lacks;  of  which 
even  a  fourth  part,  or  chout,  is  paid  to  the  Mahrattas ;  one  half  to  Sindiah, 
and  the  other  half  to  Holcar. 

March  31.— Marched  north,  10,28  miles,  to  DubUna ,  a  pretty  large 
village  in  the  diftridb  of  Boondee.  Road  in  general  good.  Soil  grey  and 
light:  very  dudy :  little  cultivation.  Much  jungle,  confiding  chiefly  of 
Baltfa  (Butea  frondofa ),  Bobool  (Mlmofa  nilotica ),  Careel  or  Teantee  (a 
fpecies  of  Capparis),  and  Jand  (Adenanthera  aculeata ,  of  Dodlor  Roxburgh, 
described  by  him  in  the  Afatick  Refearches,  Vol.  IV,  under  the  name 
of  Profopls  aculeata)  * 


April  i.  Marched  N  6g  E,  to  Doogaree,  a  pretty  large  village  belonging 
to  Boondee.  It  is  nearly  furrounded  with  hills,  and  has,  to  the  weft-ward, 
an  extenfive  lake.  On  the  bank,  where  it  joins  to  the  village,  is  an  old  houfe 
of  the  Rajah,  on  a  pretty  high  hill;  and  on  the  extremity  of  a  promontory,  that 
runs  into  tnelake,  is  a  temple  confecrated  to  INI a’ii a d r: o.  Great  part  of  the 
road  on  this  day’s  march  lay  over  Schijlus,  the  ftrata,  of  which  were  nearly 
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vertical ;  and  numerous  little  peices  of  quartz  lay  fcattered  on  tire  ground. 

In  the  lake,  with  its  leaves  floating  on  the  water,  grows  a  fpecies 
Menyanthes ,  here  called  Poorein  or  Teeptee.  The  hills  round  the  edge  of  the 
lake  are  compofed  of  Schijlus ,  difpofed  in  the  lame  vertical  flrata  as  that 
on  the  road.  The  promontory  that  runs  out  into  the  lake,  has  a  vein  of  quartz 
running  acrofs  it.  On  thefe  hills,  I  found  the  Hees  ( Capparis  Sep] aria),  the 
Hinguta  (a  new  genus  of  the  order  Decandria  Monogynia ,  which  has  been 
defcribed  by  Dodtor  Roxburgh,  under  the  Hindu  name  Garu),  and  the 
Evolvulus  which  I  formerly  obferved  to  abound  on  the  hills  of  Dholpore , 
Gualior ,  and  Ditteah . 

April  2. — Marched  N  62^  E,  12,42  miles,  to  Bahnen- gating,  a  village 
enclofed  by  a  mud  wall,  with  baftions.  It  belongs  to  Aheliah  Bai. 
Road  over  the  fame  vertical  oblique  flrata  of  Schijlus  as  yefterday  ;  with 
flmilar  little  pieces  of  quartz,  fcattered  on  the  furface.  Little  cultivation. 
Low  forefl,  chiefly  the  Butea-frondofa  by  the  road  flde. 

April  3. — Marched  N  25  E,  10,8  mlies,  to  Ooniara.  The  road  pretty 
good  :  little  cultivation,  and  not  much  jungle  ;  but  a  dry  plain,  in  which  the 
foil  is  grey,  and  very  dufly. 

This  is  a  large  town,  furrounded  by  a  wall,  partly  of  mud,  anc^  partly  of 
ftone.  Within  the  flone  enclofure  is  a  handfome  houfe  of  the  Rajah.  Round 
both  walls  runs  a  ditch.  The  Raw  or  Rajah  is  of  the  tribe  Niroola ,  and 
a  feudatory  of  the  Rajah  of  Jynagur.  The  prefent  one,  named  Bheem  Sing, 
is  only  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  tribute  paid  to  Jynagur  is  35,000 
rupees  to  the  Sircar,  and  5,000  to  the  officers  of  government. 

i 
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As  we  are  now  entered  on  the  territories  dependant  on  Jayanagar  or  Ambh er, 
home  account  may  naturally  be  expe&ed  of  the  family,  which  for  a  long 
feries  of  ages  has  held  dominion  over  them.  The  following  particulars  reft 
on  the  authority  of  Xavier  de  Silva  the  confidential  fervant  of  the  prefent 
Rajah. 

The  tribe  of  Rajputs  to  which  this  family  belongs,  is  named  Cuchwaha, 
and  is  of  the  Suryabans,  or  children  of  the  Sun ;  being  defccnded  from 
Rama,  the  celebrated  Rajah  of  Ayodhya. 

Rama  had  twm  fons,  one  named  Lon,  the  other  Cu'sh  ;  the  defcendants 
of  Loh  are  named  Bud-Gu'jee,  and  the  decendants  of  Cu'sh,  Cuchwdha. 
From  Cu'sh,  the  Jayanagar  chronologers  reckon  210  Rajahs,  in  fucceflion, 
to  PRir,Hi-RAJ,  who  fucceeded  to  the  nni/tiud  of  ArnbJier  in  Sumbut  l55(y 
or  A.  D.  1502;  and  died  in  Sumbut  1584,  having  reigned  twenty-four  years, 
eight  months,  and  twenty  days. 

Prit,hi-Raj  had  eighteen  fons. 

1.  BjHa'eamul,  who  fucceeded  him. 

2.  Bhi'm,  eftablifhed  the  Raj  or  Nirwir . 

3.  Sa'ncaj'i  who  built  Sangan*r}  *| 

4.  Raimul, 

5.  Bhi'm-pa'l,  j  Thefe  four  left  no  defcendants. 

6.  Muctaji,  J 

To  the  remaining  twelve  fons,  Prit,hi-Raj,  to  avoid  the  contention  which 
heforefaw  was  likely  to  happen  after  his  death;  affigned,  in  his  lifetime, 
portions  of  territory,  which  defeended  to  their  offspring,  and  are  called  the 
twelve  chambers,  (Cut,hri)oS  the  lioufe  of  Cuchvaha. 


The 
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The  names  of  thefe  fons,  of  the  families  defcended  from  them,  of  their 
diftridts  and  their  prefent  chiefs,  together  with  the  number  of  troops  they 
can  furnifh,  are  as  follow : 


Rupsi-Bf.yragee, 

Sii  AMIN'DAS, 
PuKTAB-SlNG, 
Ram-  Sing, 


Sens  of 

Pp.it, hi- Raj. 

Famines  descend¬ 
ed  from  them. 

District  or  Cut,bri. 

Force  in 
burse  & 
foot. 

7 

Ggpal  I 

his  Son  Nat, ha,  > 

Nat  baiuat, 

Samut, 

10,000 

8 

Purinmul, 

Purinmulout, 

Ancient!}’’  Bbusa-  ? 
ivab  ;  now  Bunbcra,  S 

2,000 

9 

JUGMAL,  ) 

his  Son  Cuncar,  S 

Cungarout, 

Anciently  Samhvar  } 
now  Bujpoor,  S 

7,ooo 

10 

Bijabun, 

Bijalout, 

Anciently  Nibalab,  t 
now  Sambbera}  > 

2,000 

II 

Sultan, 

Sul  cm  cut, 

Canula, 

5,000 

12 

Chaterbhoj, 

Cbaterbbojouty 

Anciently  Buniar,  ? 
now  Bicru,  V 

8,000 

id 

Bulbhudder, 

Bulbhuddrcut, 

Ajrouly 

2,000 

14 

Calian, 

Ca'Janoutf 

Caluwar, 

5,000 

* 

41,000 

Present  Chiefs. 


Rawul  Inder-S^ng. 

T,hakur  Be  mi -Sal. 

3  T,bakur  Dile-Sing, 
"^and  Pahar-Sing. 

T,habir  Ciiapan-Sing. 
A  T,hakurs  Surej  Mul, 
?  and  Kurim-Sing. 
T,hakur  Bhag-Sing. 

T,bakur  Cosul  Sing. 

3  l\bahur  Riw.iit- 
(  Sing  of  Cbaab : 


His  descendants  were  settled  in  the  zillah  of  Ajmer 
about  Rupnagar  whose  descendants  were  Futtlh- 
Sing  and  others  in  Nirwir. 

District  Bab ii a  Sabutt,  Cut  bra 


Of  thefe  four  Sons 
no  descendants  are 
now  remaining. 


but  to  complete  the  number  of  chambers,  four  other  tribes  have  been  adopted 
in  their  room. 


Families. 

Dijlrifis, 

Force. 

Prefent  Chiefs. 

Gopavjat, 

Rulbeerputa, 

Subaramputa, 

Cumbbani, 

Malar, 

IVan gob, 

Beider , 

Banjhabua, 

41,000 

2,000 

2,000 

7,000 

5,000 

Razmd  Bukiitawur  Sing. 
Tybahir  Gulab-Sing. 

Rawut  Hury-Sing. 

T3bakur  Padam-Sing. 

57,000 

But  the  whole  families  defcended  from  the  Rajahs  of  Ambhef,  are  in  number 
fifty-three  ;  of  which  the  principal  (belides  thofe  already  enumerated)  are  ; 

Rajawut , 
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Rajawut,  of  which  family  is  the 
prefent  Rajah.  They  are  the  de- 
fcendants  of  the  Rajah  Man-Sing, 
and  were  at  hrft  diftinguithed  by 
the  name  of  Man-Jingout,  —  — 

15,000 

Sekbawut ,  — —  —  — « 

30,000 

Niruca, 

20,000 

Hamirdeka  Madbani,  &c. 

25,000 

147,000 

The  T,htikur  of  fwjhua ,  with  others 
of  Iefs  confequence. 

Raw  Rajah  Bukhtawak-Sing,  of 
Macberi ,  and  the  Rajah  of  Umar  a. 


The  fucceffion  the  Rajahs  of  Ambher  from  Prit,-hi-raj  to  the  prefent 
time,  is  as  follows  : 

Prit,hi-Raj  —  — -  —  —=  —  A.  D.  1502 

Bharamul 

✓ 

Bhugwunt-das 
Man-Sing 
5  JuGUT-SlNG 
Maha-Sing 
Jey  Sing  I 
Ram  Sing 
Kishen  Sing 
10  Bisiien  Sing 

Jey  Sing  II  furnamed  Seway;  was  feated  on  the  mufnud  in  Surnbut 
1750,  the  10th  of  Phalgun  Krijhen  Puc/h ;  and  died  in  Surnbut  1800. 


IsiiRi  Sing 
Madu  Sing 
Prit,hi  Sing 
15  Purtab  Sing. 

From  Prit,iii-Raj  to  the  prefent  time,  being  a  period  of  295  years  we  have, 

fifteen 
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fifteen  reigns,  giving  IQ*  years  to  each  reign.  If  we  allow  the  fame  length  to 
each  of  the  reigns  from  Cush  the  fon  of  Rama,  to  Prit,ih-Raj  :  we  fhall 
place  Cush  about  the  year  2b'2S  before  Christ, 

Next  day,  our  tents  were  ferit  on,  but  flopped  at  a  fort  named  Rampoom, 
difiant  fix  miles.  This  formerly  belonged  to  the  Rajah  of  Jynagur ,  and 
was  by  him  afiigned  to  the  pried:  of  Mahunt  Jograj ;  but  at  the  fettlemen't 
made  in  1791  with  Tuckojee  Holcar,  this  fort,  with  a  territory  of  60,000 
rupees,  was  ceded  to  him.  It  dill  remained  in  his  pofiefiion,  and  the  command 
of  it  was  entruded  to  a  Sekh,  named  Kirpal-sing.  This  man,  hearing  that 
we  were  going  to  the  camp  of  Gopal  Bhow,  the  general  of  Sind  i ah,  with 
whom  Holcar  was  then  in  a  date  of  adfual  hodility,  arreded  our  tents. 
No  arguments  could  prevail  with  him  to  releafe  them,  till  a  letter  was  fent 
to  Holcar,  who  was  encamped  at  no  great  didance.  He  exprefied  great 
difpleafure  at  the  condudt  of  Kirpal-Sing,  and  difpatched  a  jafoos,  or 
mefienger,  with  orders  to  attend  our  camp,  and  give  peremptory  orders 
to  all  his  aumils,  that  none  fhould  prefume  to  give  us  moleftation. 

The  obfiacle  to  our  journey  being  thus  removed,  we  marched  on  the 
eighth  of  April,  N  47  E,  13,75  miles,  to  Burwdrah,  which  belongs  to  a 
T,hakur,  named  Bickermajeet,  of  the  family  Rajdwut ,  a  relation  and  tributary 
of  the  Rajah  of  Jynagur .  This  is  a  mud  fort,  with  round  badions  and  a 

ditch.  / 

April  Q—  Marched  N  3QJ  E,  Q,3  miles,  to  Bhaugwunt-gurh ,  a  village 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  having  a  fmall  fort,  or  watch-tower,  on 
the  top  of  the  hill.  It  is  held  by  a  Rajpoot  T,hakur,  named  Abhey-Sing,  and 
is  dependant  on  the  didritf:  of  Rintimbour ,  or  the  new  city  Madhoo-poor, 
which  is  five  or  fix  cofs  eadward.  Road  fiony  ;  in  many  parts  the  fame 
'  2  perpen- 
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perpendicular  and  oblique  flrata  of  Schiftus  as  in  fome  of  the  former  marches 

■# 

\rery  little  cultivation  near  the  road  fide,  but  a  good  deal  of  low  jungle.  Here  I 
found,  in  confiderabie  quantity,  the  Mimofus  cincrea,  confpicuous  by  its  elegant 
pink  and  yellow  flowers.  It  is  the  fame  fpecies  that  was  found  by  Mr.  Bkuc,  in. 
Ahyjfinia ,  under  the  name  of  Ergett  y  Djmmo,  or  bloody  Ergett,  in  allufioa 
to  which  he  propofes  to  call  it  Mimojli  Sanguined.  The  wood  is  faid  to  be 
very  ftrongkmd  durable. 

April \o.  Marched  X  32^  E,  10, Q4  miles,  to  Kheernee,  a  pretty  large 
village,  furrounded  with  a  hone  wall,  belonging  to  Shorejmul,  of  the  tribe 
Rajawut,  whofe  chief  place  of  refidence  is  at  Sowar,  diflant  nine  cofs  towards 
the  fouth-wefl.  Road  in  general  good,  but  very  heavy  land  for  half  a  mile,  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  Benas.  Xo  cultivation,  except  a  few  fields  clofetothe  village. 

April  ll.  Marched  N  40f  E,  6,84  miles,  to  Malania ,  a  mud  fort, 
with  a  double  wall,  round  baftions,  and  a  ditch.  It  belongs  to  the  TJiakoor 
Beireesal  of  Jehelaia ,  which  is  laid  to  be  about  fifteen  cofs  off.  Jynagur  is 
reckoned  from  hence  twenty-eight  or  thirty  cofs,  Rinlimbour  eight  cofs,  and  the 
new  city  three  cofs  farther,  in  the  fame  diredbion.  Road  good:  the  firfl  part  fandy; 
afterwards  a  blackifh  foil ;  now  in  bubble. 

April  12.— Marched  N  6o  E,  18,39  miles,  to  Amergurh ,  a  fmall  village, 
with  the  remains  of  a  fort,  now  in  ruins.  It  was  part  of  the  jagheer  of  Dowlet 
am  (fmee  dead),  the  mimiler  of  the  Rajah  of  Jynagur.  Road  fandy,  near  the 
end  much  broken  ground.  ' 

I'  on  the  diredbion  of  future  travellers,  it  is  neceflary  to  remark,  that  by  the 
milinformation  of  our  guides,  we  were  led  to  Amergurh ,  which  is  out  of  the 

flraight 
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draight  road  tG  Khoojh-hal-gurh.  By  flopping  at  Baludoh ,  Meenapdra ,  or  Mutchi - 
poor ,  either  of  which  villages  was  as  large,  anct  feemed  as  well  able  to  fupply 
our  wants  as  Amergurh ,  we  Ihould  have  avoided  the  broken  ground,  fhortened 
the  whole  di dance,  and  divided  it  more  equally. 

April  13. — Marched  N  E,  6  miles,  to  Khoojh-hdl-gurh ,  a  mud  fort  with 
double  wall,  round  badions,  and  a  ditcli  ;  it  belonged  to  Dowlet  Ram,  whofc 
fecond  fon  Hir-Narrain  was  then  redding  here  ;  it  was  built  by  Khoosh' 
halee-ram,  the  elder  brother  of  Dowlet  Ram.  Road  Tandy. 

April  14. — Marched  N  34  E,  11  miles,  to  Peelaudoh,  a  large  village  (fatd 
to  contain  1000  houfes)  belonging  to  Jograj  Mahu'nt.  A  cheelah  of  his 
was  living  here  in  charge  of  it.  Road  to-day  fmooth  :  fil'd  part  Tandy,  after¬ 
wards  a  drm  clay.  The  corn  all  got  in. 

Jynagur  is  reckoned  thirty  cofs  from  hence,  to  the  wed  ward  ;  Caroidy  eight 
cofs,  about  ESE;  Khoojh-hdl-gurh  dve  cofs,  and  Hindoun  feven  cofs. 

April  15. — Marched  N  6l  E,  17,12  miles  to  Hindoun,  which  has  been 
a  large  city,  and  dill  contains  pretty  extendve  buildings ;  but,  from  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  Mahrattas ,  is  now  very  thinly  inhabited.  It  belonged  to  Dowlet 
Ram,  the  fon  of  whofe  maternal  uncle  was  redding  here.  Road  in  general  good : 
about  half  way,  palled  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  which  was  deep  fand.  Much 
fored,  efpecially  in  the  drd  half  of  the  road.  Little  cultivation. 

April  1(3. — Marched  N  4Q  E,  Q,4  miles,  to Surout,  a  large  village  furrounded 
with  a  mud  wall,  and  having  within  it  a  fquare  mud  fort,  with  double  wall 
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and  ditch.  It  belongs  to  Bijey  Sing  or  Bijey  Naut,  of  the  tribe  Sultanout . 
Road  good:  much  jungle  :  little  cultivation  :  foil  fandy. 

April  17. — Marched  N  4Q  E,  1 1,42  miles,  to  Biana,  which  has  been  a  large 
city,  and  included  Agra  among  its  dependencies.  The  town  is  ftill  confidera- 
ble,  and  contains  many  large  ffcone  houfes ;  it  was  formerly  the  refidence  of 
a  powerful  Rajah,  named  Bijey- pal,  of  the  tribe  Jadoun ,  from  whom  the 
prefent  famdy  of  Carouly  is  defcended.  But  his  principal  city  and  fort  was  on 
the  top  of  the  adjoining  hill,  and  the  prefent  town  was  only  a  fuburb.  The 
whole  ridge  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  large  buildings,  among 
which  the  moil  remarkable  is  a  fort,  called  Bijey-munder,  containing  a  high  pillar 
of  ftone,  called  Bheem-lat ,  or  the  Tealee  or  oilman’s  Tat  or  Raff.  This  pillar  is 
confpicuous  at  a  great  diftance.  The  town  and  diRridt  now  belong  to  Ram  < 
jeet  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Bhirtpoor.  This  prince  is  the  fon  of  the  celebrated 
Soorej-mul,  head  of  the  once  powerful  nation  of  the  Juts.  Having  rendered 
eflential  fervice  to  Sindiaii,  about  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  Hindujlan, 
he  has  been  treated  with  more  indulgence  than  moll  of  the  native  princes,  and 
his  pofTeflions  am  Rill  confiderable,  including  three  large  forts,  viz.  Deegr 
Bhirtpoor ,  and  Combhere . 

April  18. — Marched  N  68%  E,  9,62  miles,  to  Rttdawul,  a  village  be 
longing  to  the  fame  Rajah.  Road  good,  and  the  country  in  a  good  ftate  of 
cultivation. 

April  \Q. — Marched  N62  E,  9,56  miles,  to  Katina,  a.  village  alfo  belonging 
to  Bhirtpoor.  Road  good  :  country  cultivated. 

April  20.— Marched  N  66|  E,  9,59  miles,  to  Fiittehpoor-Sieri.  Road 
good  :  country  well  cultivated.  A  range  of  ftony  hills  for  a  good  part  of 
the  way,  clofe  on  the  left.  When  we  approach  near  to  Futtehpoor,  many  ruins 
of  tombs  on  the  left, 

Futtehpoor 
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Fultehpoor  is  cnclofed  with  a  high  (lone  wall,  of  great  extent,  built  by 
the  Emperor  Akber.  The  (pace  within  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
nearly  filled  with  buildings,  and  the  part  now  inhabited  is  but  an  in  confiderable 
village.  This  fpace  is  divided  by  a  hilly  ridge,  of  confiderable  elevation,  which 
runs  nearly  from  SW  by  W  to  NE  by  E,  and  extends  beyond  the  enclofure, 
four  or  five  miles  on  each  fide.  Thefe  hills  are  compofed  of  a  greyifh  (tone 
and  have  fupplied  the  materials  of  which  the  city  wall  is  built. 

Near  the  Center  of  the  enclofure,  on  the  mod;  elevated  part  of  the  rock, 
is  built  the  tomb  of  Shah  Selim  Cheestee;  by  the  efficacy  of  whofe 
devotion,  the  Emprefs  of  Akber,  after  remaining  for  fevcral  years  barren, 
became  pregnant;  and  bore  a  fen;  who,  in  honour  of  the  faint,  was  named 
Selim;  and,  on  mounting  the  throne  of  Hindujtati ,  affiumed  the  title  of 
Jeiiangeer.  The  approach  to  this  maufoleum  irrefiftibly  imprefies  the  mind 
v>f  a  -fpedator  with  the  fetifations  of  fublimity.  The  gate  a  noble  gothic  arch, 
i'n  a  redangular  fereen  of  majeftic  elevation,  hands  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
towards  the  fouth.  To  this  you  afeend,  by  a  flight  of  heps,  the  uppermoh  of 
which,  being  equal  in  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  fereen,  every  one,  in 
defeending,  is  encreafed,  by  the  breadth  of  a  hep.  Thus  the  whole  forms  half 
the  fruhum  of  a  pyramid,  the  magnitude  and  fimplicity  of  which,  compared 
with  the  rugged  furface  of  the  rock  improves  the  grandeur  of  the  profpedl. 
From  the  top  of  this  gate  the  view  of  the  furrounding  country  is  extenfive,  and 
highly  diverhhed.  The  maufoleum  at  Agra,  at  the  dihance  of  twenty-three 
miles,  is  diflindfly  feen.  • 

By  this  gate,  you  enter  a  fquare  court,  of  440  feet,  within  the  walls. 
All  around  is  a  wide  verandah,  containing  ranges  of  cells,  for  the  accommodation 
of  Durveifhes.  In  the  center,  is  a  fquare  building,  of  white  marble,  the 
fides  of  which  are  beautifully  cut  into  lattice-work.  The  fide  of  this^  meafured 
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within  is  forty-fix  feet.  The  verandah  is  about  fifteen  feet  broad,  on  every  fide  ; 
and  in  the  center  is  a  fmall  chamber,  which  contains  the  tomb  ;  a  neat  farcophagus, 
enclofed  with  a  fereen  of  latticed  marble,  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl.  The 
delicacy  of  the  workmanfhip  renders  this  an  objedt  of  exquifite  beauty. 

Immediately  to  the  weftward  of  this,  on  the  fame  ridge,  is  an  ancient 
palace  of  Akbeii.  It  is  a  rude  building,  of  red  flone ;  and  of  fo  irregular 
a  form,  as  not  to  be  eafily  deferibed.  In  one  fquare  court,  the  pavement  is 
marked  with  fquares,  in  the  manner  of  the  cloth  ufed  by  the  Indians ,  for 
playing  the  game  called  .Pacheefs.  Here  it  is  faid  Akeer  ufed  to  play  at  this 
game;  the  pieces  being  reprefented  by  real  perfons.  On  one  fide  of  the 
court  is  a  little  fquare  apartment,  in  the  center  of  which  hands  a  pillar;  fup- 
porting  a  circular  chair  of  flone,  at  the  height  of  one  ftory.  The  accefs  to  it 
is,  by  narrow  ways  of  ftone  hollowed  out,  like  troughs,  which  extend,  from 
the  four  Tides  of  the  apartment,  to  the  chair.  Here  the  Emperor  ufed  to  fit, 
and  direct  the  moves  of  the  people  who  reprefented  the  pieces,  in  the  game 
above  mentioned.  Near  to  this,  on  the  plain  belowq  is  a  little  circular  tower, 
planted  thick  on  all  Tides,  and  from  top  to  bottom,  with  elephant’s  teeth  ;  and 
terminated  above,  with  a  cupola,  under  which,  it  is  faid,  the  king  ufed  to  fit, 
to  view  the  combats  of  elephants. 

Being  now  within  a  forced  inarch  of  the  conclufion  of  our  journey,  wc 
marched  a  little  after  midnight  (N  77  E,  22,42  miles),  and  next  morning, 
jpril  21,  arrived  at  the  maufoleum  of  Mumtaza  Zemani  at  Agra  ;  having 
been  abfent  exadlly  fourteen  months,. 

ADDENDUM  TO  THE  NOTE,  PAGE  8. 

Such  was  the  information  obtained  by  the  learned  prefident;  but  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
whofe  diligent  refearches  into  Hindujtani  philology  have  infinite  merit  (preface  to  the 
Di&ionary,  p.  xxxiii,)  on  the  authority  of  Goolzaar  Ibraheem  aferihes  this  little  poem 
toMtER  Qumvr-ood’-Deen  a  natiycofDeM,  who  was  alive  A.  H.  1196  (A.  D.  1781) 

III.  An 


An  ACCOUNT  of  the  INHABITANTS  of  the  POGGY  or  NASSAU 
ISLANDS,  lying  off  SUMATRA. — By  John  Crisp,  JE/q, 


T  a  period  when  fo  many  important  voyages  of  difcovery  have  been 
recently  effected,  and  fuch  various  new  countries  and  new  races  of  men  made 
known,  the  following-  account. will,  probably,  appear  too  trivial,  to  excite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  either  the  merchant,  the  politician,  or  the  philofopher.  There  is  however, 
one  circumftance  refpedling  the  inhabitants  of  the  Najfau  or  Poggy  iflands,, 
which  lie  off  the  Weft  coaft  of  Sumatra,  which  may  be  conftdered  as  a  curious 
fadt  in  the  hiitory  of  man,  and  as  fuch,  not  unworthy  of  notice.  From  the 
proximity  of  thefe  i (lands  t  o  Sumatra,  which,  in  refpedl  to  them,  may  be 
eotiiidered  as  a  continent,  we  fhould  naturally  expedt  to  find  their  inhabitants 
to  be  a  fet  of  people  originally  derived  from  the  Sumatra  flock,  and  look 
for  fome  affinity  in  their  language  and  manners ;  but,  to  our  no  fmall  furprize, 
we  find  a  race  of  men,  whofe  language  is  totally  different,  and  whole  cufloms 
and  habits  of  life  indicate  a  very  diftindl  origin,  and  bear  a  linking  refemblance 
to  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  late  diicovered  iflands  in  the  great  Pacifick 
Ocean.  It  was  a  confufed  idea  of  this  circumftance  which  firft  excited  my 
curiofity,  and  induced  a  defire  to  make  a  more  minute  inquiry  into  the  hiftory 
of  thefe  people  than  hath  hitherto  been  effected;  lor,  notwith  Handing  the 

vicinity  of  thefe  iflands  to  an  Enghjh  fettlement,  we,  as  yet,  had  but  a  very 
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imperfect  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants.  An  attempt  had  been  made,  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  pa  ft,  to  make  a  fettlement  among  them,  and  to  introduce 
the  cultivation  of  pepper,  but  this  defign  was  fruftrated,  by  the  improper 
condudb  of  the  perlon  to  whom  the  management  of  the  bufinefs  was  entrufted. 
The  imperfect  account  which  was  given  of  the  people  by  the  perfon 
appointed  to  go  to  the  iflands  on  behalf  of  the  India  Company,  and  another 
not  more  fatisfadtory,  by  Captain  Forest,  are  inferted  in  Mr.  Dalrymple’s 
India  Directory  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  knew,  thefe  accounts  conftituted  the  whole 
•of  our  knowledge  of  thefe  iflands. 

The  Najftm  or  Poggy  iflands  form  part  of  a  Chain  of  iflands  which  lie  off  the 
whole  length  of  the  Well  Coaft  of  Sumatra,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  to  thirty 
leagues ;  the  northern  extremity  of  the  northern  Poggy  lies  in  latitude  26 
18'  S,  and  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  fouthern  ifland  in  latitude  3°  16'  S. 
The  two  are  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  very  narrow  paftage  called  the 
ftrait  of  See  Cochug,  in  latitude  2o  40'  S.  and  longitude  about  100°  38'  Eafl 
from  Greenwich » 

I  left  Fort  Marlborough  the  12th  of  Augujl,  1792,  in  a  fmall  veflel,  and 
made  the  fouthern  Poggy  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  ;  coafting  along  which 
We  reached  the  ftraits  of  See  Cockug,  where  we  came  to  an  an  chor  at  one 
o’clock  the  fame  day, 

* 

These  ftraits  are  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over  : 
they  make  very  fafe  riding  for  fhips  of  any  lize,  which  lie  perfectly  fecure  from 
every  wind,  the  water  being  literally  as  fniooth  as  in  a  pond.  Th« 
chief  defedl,  as  an  harbour,  :is  the  gfeat  depth  of  water,  there  being 

twenty-five  fathom  clofe  in  fhore,  and  forty- five  fathom  in  the  mid-* 
a  channel, 
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channel.  While  lying  at  anchor,  we  could  plainly  difeern  the  high  land  of 
Sumatra.  In  the  ftraits  are  fcattered  feveral  fmall  illands,  each  of  wliic^ 
confids  of  one  immenfe  rock,  and  which  probably  was  originally  connected  with 
the  main  iflands.  The  .face  of  the  country  is  rough  and  irregular,  confiding  of 
high  hills  or  mountains,  of  bidden  and  fteep  afeent ;  and  the  whole  appearance 
of  thefe  illands,  in  common  with  Sumatra ,  bears  ftrong  marks  of  fome  powerful 
convullion  of  nature.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  trees  to  their  fummits, 
among  which  are  found  feveral  fpecies  of  excellent  timber  ;  the  tree  called  by  the 
Malays  Bintangoor ,  and  which  on  the  other Tide  of  India  is  called  Pohoor/j,- 
abounds  here.  Of  this  tree  are  made  mads,  and  fome  are  found  of  fufhcient 
dimendons  for  the  lower  mad  of  a  fird  rate  fhip  of  war.  During  my  itay  here 
which  was  about  a  month,  I  did  not  difeover  a  dngle  plant  which  we  have  not 
on  Sumatra.-  The  fago  tree  grows  in  plenty,  and  conhitutes  the  chief  article 
of  food  to  the  inhabitants,  who  do  not  cultivate  rice  ;  the  cocoanut  tree  and  the 
bamboo,  two  mod  ufeful  plants,  are  found'  here  in  great  plenty.  They  have  a 
variety  of  fruits,  common  in  thefe  climates,  fiich  as  mangodeens,  pine-apples, 
plaintains,  Bua/i ,  Chupah ,  &c.  The  woods  in  their  prefent  date  are  impervious 
to  man;  the  fpecies  of  wild- animals  which  inhabit  them  are  but  tew  ;  the  large 
red  deer,  fome  hogs,  and  feveral  kinds  of  monkeys  are  to  be  found  here, 
but  neither  buffaloes,  nor  goats  ;  nor  are  thefe  foreds  infefted,  like  thofe  ol 
Sumatra ,  with  tigers  or  any  other  bead  of  prey.  Oi  domedic  poultry,  there 
is  only  the  common  fowl,  which  probably  has.  been  originally  brought  troni 
Sumatra:  But  pork  and  fifh  conditute  the  favourite  animal  food  of  the  natives. 
Fidi  are  found  here  in  condderable  plenty  and  very  good.  On  the  reefs  of 
coral,  which  extend  from  the  fhore,  and  are  frequently  dry  at  low  water,  are 
found  various  kinds  of  fhell  '.fifh,  but  I  did  not  difeover  any  which  I  had  reafon 
to  fuppofe  uncommon.  The  fhell  of  a  large  fpecies  of  r.autifas>  maiked  like  a  . 
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zcbra>  is  frequently  picked  up  on  the  fhore  of  thefe  itlands,  and  having  been 
informed  that  one  of  thefe  fhells  with  its  fifli  in  it  would  be  acceptable  at  home‘ 
I  offered  the  natives  their  own  terms  to  procure  me  one,  but  they  all  affured 
me  that  it  was  abfolutely  out  of  their  power  to  comply  with  my  wifhes  ;  that  the 
fhell  is  frequently  driven  on  the  fhore,  but  always  empty  ;  that  it  comes  from 
the  fea,  and  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  rocks,  and  that  no  one  on  the  ifland  had 

ever  feen  one  of  the  fhells  in  the  ffate  I  required. 

/ 

I  found  here  afpecies  of  cockle,  the  fhell  of  which  was  enclofed.  in  the  moft 
folid  kind  of  coral  rock  ;  the  aperture  of  the  rock  was  fufficient  to  permit  the 
fhell  of  the  cockle  to  open  in  fome  degree,  but  too  fmall  to  permit  removing 
it  without  breaking  the  rock.  Having  found  them  of  different  fizes,  and  it 
being  a  fpecies  of  the  Keemoo  which  grows  to  a  very  large  fize,  it  fhould  teem 
that  the  cavity  of  the  rock  encreafes  as  the  fifh  grows.  If,  according  to  Mr, 
Hunter’s  theory,  the  animal  has  a  power  of  abforbing  part  of  its  own  fhell, 
this  power  may  perhaps  extend  to  the  rock  which  contains  it,  and  whofe  fub~ 
fiance  is  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  ftraits  of  See  Cochip  on  the  northern  ifland,  are  a  few 
houfes  inhabited  by  fome  Malays  from  Fort  Ma  rib  rough,  the  place  is  called  Toon- 
goo:  thefe  people  refide  here  for  the  purpofe  of  building  large  boats,  called 
Chuneahs ,  the  timber  and  planks  for  which  are  found  clofe  at  hand.  Among 
thefe  Malays  I  found  one  intelligent  man,  who  had  redded  two  years  at 
this  place,  during  which  he  had  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  Of 
j,he  language  of  the  natives.  I  had  alio  brought  an  interpreter  with 
me  who  fpoke  the  language  tolerably  well,  and  I  found,  one  native  who  had 
redded  fome  time  at  T a  dang,  a  Dutch  fettlement  on  the  Weft  Coaft  of 
Sumatra ,  where  he  had  acquired  fome  knowledge  of  the  Malay  tongue;  by 
means  ol  thefe  people  I  was  at  no  lofs  for  communication  with  the  natives, 

and 
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and  had  an  opportunity  of  .  having  the  accounts  confirmed  by  making  ufe 
of  the  different  interpreters. 

The  name  of  Najfau  has  probably  been  given  to  thefe  iflands  by  fome  Dutch 
navigator.  By  the  inhabitants  themfelves  they  are  called  Boggy  y  and  the  na¬ 
tives  are  called  by  the  people  of  Sumatra ,  Orang  Mantawee  ;  this  latter  is  pro- 
bably  from  their  own  language,  Mantaoo  fignifying  a  man. 

After  having  been  two  days  at  an  anchor,  the  natives  began  to  come  down 
from  their  villages  in  their  canoes,  bringing  fruit  of  various  kinds,  and  on  in¬ 
vitation  they  readily  came  on  board.  The  chief  of  See  Cockupy  a  village  in 
the  ftraits,  was  among  them,  but  not  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  drefs,  ot 
dignity  of  demeanor.  On  coming  on  board  the  veflel  they  did  not  fhew  any 
fig  ns  of  apprehenfion  or  embarraffment,  but  exprefled  a  ftrong  degree  of  cu- 
rioftty,  and  a  defire  to  examine  every  thing  minutely.  We  prefented  them 
plates  of  boiled  rice,  which  they  would  not  touch  till  it  had  been  previouflytafted 
by  one  of  our  own  people  ;  after  which  they  eat  it  to  the  laft  grain.  This 
circumftance  feemed  to  indicate  the  ufe  of  poifon  among  them.  They  behaved 
while  on  board  with  much  decorum,  and  did  not  fhew  the  leaft  difpofttion  for 
pilfering,  but  freely  aiked  for  what  they  faw  and  wiihed  to  poffefs ;  not  ex- 
prefting  however  any  ill  will,  when  they  met  with  a  denial.  We  made  them 
prefents  of  beads,  fmall  looking  glaftes,  Birmingham  japanned  fnuff  boxes, 
he.  all  which  were  very,  acceptable,  as  was  alio  tobacco,  of  which  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  very  fond  ;  they  ufe  it  by  fmoaking.  They  appeared  to  live  in  great 
friendfhip  and  harmony  with  each  other,  and  voluntarily  divided  among  their 
companions  what  was  given  to  them. 

After  having  remained  fome  hours  on  board,  during  which  time  they  be- 
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haved  with  much  quietnefs,  they  returned  to  their  village  ;  and  after  this  we 
were  daily  vifited  by  many  of  their  canoes,  bringing  fruit,  a  few  fowls,  &c. 
Several  canoes  came  alongfide  the  vefiel  with  only  women  in  them  ;  they 
at  firfl  exprefled  fome  apprehenlion  at  coming  on  board  ;  but  their  men,  far 
from  fhewing  any  difapprobation,  rather  encouraged  them  to  come  into  the  vef- 
fel,  and  feveral  ventured  up  the  fide.  When  in  their  canoes,  the  women  ufe 
a  temporary  drefs  to  fhield  them  from  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  it  is  made  of  the 
leaves  of  the  plantain  tree,  of  which  they  form  a  fort  of  conical  cap,  and  there 
is  alfo  a  broad. piece  of  the  leaf  faftened  round  their  body,  over  their  breads, 
and  another  piece  round  their  waifr.  This  leaf  readily  fplits,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  a  coarfe  fringe.  When  in  their  villages,  the  women,  like  the 
men,  wear  only  a  fmall  piece  of  cloth  round  their  middle.  Among 
them  we  obferved  fome  of  a  very  pleafant  countenance,  with  fine  ex- 
preflive  eyes.  Mr.  Best,  a  military  gentleman  of  the  eftablifliment,  with 
whofe  company  I  was  favored  on  this  trip,  went  up  to  one  of  their  villages, 
attended  only  by  the  Malay  interpreter  and  a  Malay  fervant.  He  was  received 
with  great  cordiality  and  civility,  and  fheid  two  nights  at  their  village.  Many 
of  the  people  had  never  before  feen  an  European,  and  with  much  curiofity 
examined  his  drefs,  particularly  his  fhoes. 


During  a  fray  of  about  a  month  among  them  I  collected  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars,  refpecling  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  the  truth  of  which  I  was  careful 
to  have  confirmed,  by  making  my  enquires  of  different  perfons,  and  by  the 


means  of  different  interpreters. 


Tiie  inhabitants  of  the  Foggy  iflandsare  but  few  ;  they  are  divided  into  fmall 
tribes,  each,  tribe  occupying  a  fmall  river,  and  living  in  one  village.  On  the 
northern  Foggy  are  feven  villages,  of  which  Cochip  is  the  chief ;  on  the  fouthern 
Foggy  are  five.  The  whole  number  of  people  on  the  two  iflands  amount  by 

the 
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the  belt  accounts  I  could  procure,  only  to  1400  ;  the  inland  parts  of  the  iflands 
are  uninhabited.  For  ah  or  Fortune  ifland  is  inhabited  by  the  fame  race  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  is  laid  to  contain  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  two  Foggy s.  When  we 
confider  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  the  eafe  with  which  the  inhabitants 
procure  wholefome  nutritive  food,  and  the  little  re  drain  t  laid  on  the  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  fexes,  this  paucity ‘of  inhabitants  fee  ms  to  indicate  that 
the  period  when  their  refidence  in  thefe  iflands  commenced,  cannot  be  very 
remote.  Their  houfes  are  built  of  bamboos  and  railed  on  polls  ;  the  under 
part  is  occupied  by  poultry  and  hogs,  and,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  much  filth  is 
colledled  there.  The  whole  of  their  clothing  confifis  of  a  piece  of  coarfc  cloth, 
made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  worn  round  the  waift,  and  brought  acrofs  between 
the  thighs  ;  they  wear  beads  and  other  ornaments  about  the  neck,  of  which 
a  fmall  green  bead  is  the  molt  efteemed  :  though  cocoa-nut  trees  are  in  fuch 
plenty,  they  have  not  the  ufc  of  oil  ;  and  their  hair,  which  is  black,  and  might 
grow  long  and  graceful,  is,  for  want  of  it,  and  the  ufe  of  combs,  in  general 
matted  and  plentifully  fupplied  with  vermin,  which  they  pick  out  and  eat  ;  a 
filthy  cuftom,  but  very  common  among  favage  people.  They  have  a  method 
of  filing  or  grinding  their  teeth  to  a  point,  which  is  alfo  in  ufe  on  Sumatra. 

Their  flature  feldom  exceeds  five  feet  and  a  half,  and  many  among  them 
fall  fhort  of  this:  fome  of  them  are  extremely  well  made,  with  fine  turned  limbs 
and  expreffive  countenances  :  their  colour  is  like  that  of  the  Malays,  a  ligli 
brown  or  copper  colour.  The  cuftom  of  tattooing  or  imprinting  figures  on 
the  fkin  is  general  among  them,  of  which  I  fhall  fay  more  prefently. 

The  principal  article  of  their  food  is  fago,  which  is  found  in  plenty  on  thefe 
iflands.  The  tree,  when  ripe  is  cut  down,  and  the  pith  which  forms  the  fago, 
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taken  out,  and  the  mealy  part  feparated  from  the  fibrous,  by  maceration  and 
treading  it  in  a  large  trough  continually  fupplied  with  frefh  water  :  the  meal 
fub hides  and  is  kept  in  bags  made  of  a  kind  of  rufh  ;  and  in  this  fate  it  may 
be  preferved  for  a  confiderable  time.  When  they  take  it  from  their  fore  for 


immediate  ule,  lome  lurcher  preparation  of  wadnng  is  necefiary  ;  but  they  do 
not  granulate  it.  One  tree  will  fometimes  yield  two  hundred  pounds  of  fago  ; 

alien  they  cook  it,  it  is  put  into  the  hollow  joints  of  a  thin  bamboo,  and  roafed 
over  the  fire. 


Besides  this  article,  they  have  a  variety  of  nourifhing  plants,  fuch  as  the 
yam,  the  fvveet  potatoe,  the  plaintain,  &c.  Their  animal  food  confifs  of 
lOwls,  hogs,  and  fifh  ;  fiiell  fifh  they  cat  raw.  The  ufe  of  betel,  fo  common 
m  the  Eaf,  is  unknown  to  them,  and  I  obferved  in  many  marks  of  the  {curvy 
in  their  mouths. 

A.  '  .  w 

Tiieie  arms  confifi  of  a  bow  and  arrows.  The  bow  is  made  of  the  Neebong 
tree,  a  ipecies  ot  palm,  which,  when  of  a  proper  age,  is  very  firong  and  elaflic; 
the  firings  are  formed  of  the  entrails  of  fome  animal  ;  the  arrow  is  .made  of  a 
fmall  bamboo  or  other  light  wood,  headed  with  brafs,  or  with  another  piece  of 
wood  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  fhaft  and  cut  to  a  point:  thefe  arrows,  we  were 
tonl,  ciiC  lometimes  poiloned.  d  hough  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  cf  feathers  to  fteady 
tlw  flight  of  file  arrow,  they  neverthelefs  difeharge  it  from  the  bow  with  much 
ftrength  and  {kill.  With  a  mongrel  breed  of  dogs,  probably  procured  origi¬ 
nally  from  Sumatra ,  they  roufe  the  deer  in  the  woods,  which  they  fometimes 
kill  with  their  arrows  ;  they  alfo  kill  monkeys  by  the  fame  means,  and  eat 

their  flefh.  We  obferved  among  them  a  few  who  were  in  pofleffion  of  creefes 
or  Malay  daggers. 


I  heir  knowledge  of  metals  is  entirely  derived  from  their  communica¬ 


tion 
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tion  with  the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra.  They  are  ftill  Grangers  to  the  ufe  of 
coin  of  any  kind,  and  a  metal  coat  button  would  be  of  equal  value  in  their 
efteem  with  a  piece  of  gold  or  filvcr  coin,  either  of  which  would  immediately  be 
hung  about  the  neck  as  an  ornament.  A  fort  of  iron  hatchet  or  handbill,  called 
parang,  is  in  much  efteem  with  them,  and  ferves  as  a  ftandard  for  the  value 
of  various  commodities,  fuch  as  cocoa  nuts-,  coolit  coys,  poultry,  &c. 

We  were  informed  that  the  different  tribes  of  Orang  Manta-wee  who  inhabit 
the  Foggy  iflands  never  war  with  each  other  ;  to  which  account  we  could  rea~ 
dily  give  credit  from  the  mildnefs  of  their  difpofttion.  Indeed  the  friendly 
footing  upon  which  they  appeared  to  live  one  with  another  was  a  circumftance 
too  ftriking  to  efcape  our  notice  ;  during  our  whole  ftay  with  them,  and  while 
diftributing  various  prefents  among  them,  we  never  heard  a  tingle  difpute,  nor 
obferved  one  angry  gefture.  They  however  informed  us  that  a  feud  has  long 
fubftfted  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Poggy  iflands,  and  thefe-  of  fome 
ifland  to  the  northward,  whom  they  called  Sybee.  Againft  thefe  people  they 
.  fometimes  undertake  expeditions  in  their  war  canoes;  but  it  did  not  appear 
that  they  had  engaged  in  any  undertaking  of  this  kind  lately.  Mr.  Best 
meafured  one  of  thefe  war  canoes,  which  vvas  preferved  with  great  care  under  a 
filed  ;  the  floor  of  it  was  twenty- five  feet  in  length,  the  prow  projected  twenty- 
two  feet,  and  the  ftern  eighteen,  making  the  whole  length  fixty-five  feet ;  the 
greateft  breadth  was  five  feet,  and  the  depth  three  feet  eight  inches.  For  na¬ 
vigating  in  their  rivers  and  the  ftraights  of  See  Cochip ,  where  the  fea  is  as 
fmooth  as  glafs,  they  ufe  a  fmall  canoe  made  from  a  fingle  tree,  conftrudled 
with  great  neatnefs,  and  the  women  and  young  children  are  extremely  expert 
in  the  ufe  of  the  paddle. 


Tile  religion  of  this  people,  if  it  can  be  faid  that  they  have  any,  may  truly 

be 
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be  called  the  religion  of  nature.  A  belief  of  the  exigence  of  fomc  powers 
more  than  human  cannot  fail  to  be  excited  among  the  mod;  uncultivated  of 
mankind,  from  the  obfervations  of  various  ftrikiiig  natural  phoenomena,  fuch  as 
the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  thunder  and  lightning;  earth¬ 
quakes,  &c.  &c,  nor  will  there  ever  be  wanting  among  them  fome  of  fuperior 
talents  and  cunning  who  will  acquire  an  influence  over  weak  minds,  by  aflum- 
ingto  themfeives  an  intereft  with,  or  a  power  of  controuling  thofe  fuper-human 
agents  ;  and  fuch  notions  conftitute  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Poggys. 
Sometimes  a  fowl  and  fomctimes  a  hog  is  facrificed  to  avert  flcknefs  ;  to  appeafe 
the  wrath  of  the  offended  power,  or  to  render  it  propitious  to  fome  projected 
enterprize  :  and  Mr.  Best  was  informed  that  omens  of  good  or  ill  fortune 
were  drawn  from  certain  appearances  in  the  entrails  of  the  vitffim.  But  they 
have  no  form  of  religious  worffiip,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  the  mod  diftant 
idea  of  a  future  date  of  rewards  and  punifhments.  They  do  not  pradtife  cir- 
cumcifion. 

The  mode  of  difpoflng  of  their  dead  bears  a  refemblance  to  that  of  the  Ota- 
heitans.  Very  fhortly  after  death  the  corpfe  is  carried  to  a  certain  place  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  purpole,  where  it  is  depoflted  on  a  fort  of  ftage,  called  in 
their  language  Rati  Ah ;  it  is  dreffed  with  a  few  beads  or  fuch  ornaments  as 
the  perfon  was  accuftomed  to  wear  in  his  life  time,  and  after  ftrewing  a  few 
leaves  over  it,  the  attendants  leave  the  ground,  and  proceed  to  the  plantation 
of  the  deceafed,  where  they  fell  a  few  trees  of  his  planting,  and  return  to 
their  homes.  Ine  corpfe  is  left  to  rot,  and  the  bones  f nil  to  the  ground. 

Among  a  people  whofe  manners  are  fo  ffmple,  whole  wants  are  fo  eafily 
fupphed,  and  whofe  poffeffions  are  fo  circumfcribed,  we  are  not  to  look  for 
an)  complex  fyllem  of  jurifprudence  :  indeed  their  code  of  laws  may  be  com¬ 
prized  in  a  few  lines. 


Their 
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Their  chiefs,  are  but  little  diftinguifhed  from  the  community,  either  by  au¬ 
thority  or  by  property,  their  pre-eminence  being  chiefly  difplayed  at  public  en¬ 
tertainments,  of  which  they  do  the  honours.  They  have  no  judicial  powers;  all 
dilputes  are  fettled,  and  crimes  adjudged,  by  a  meeting  of  the  whole  village. 

Inheritance  is  by  male  defeent ;  the  houfe  or  plantation,  the  weapons 
and  tools  of  the  father,  pafs  to  his  male  children.  Theft,  when  to  a  confi- 
derable  amount,  and  the  criminal  is  incapable  of  making  reftitution,  is  liable  to 
be  punifhed  by  death. 

Murder  is  punifhable  by  retaliation ;  the  murderer  is  delivered  to  the 
relations  of  the  deceafed,  who  may  put  him  to  death.  I  was  however  informed 
thefe  crimes  are  very  rare. 

In  marriages,  the  matter  is  fettled  between  the  parents  of  the  young  perfons, 
and  when  agreed  upon,  the  young  man  goes  to  the  houle  of  the  bride,  and  takes 
her  home  ;  on  this  occafion  a  hog  is  generally  killed,  and  a  feaft  made.  Poly¬ 
gamy  is  not  allowed. 

In  cafes  of  adultery,  where  the  wife  is  the  offender,  the  injured  hufband  has 
a  riolit  to  feize  the  effe&s  of  the  paramour,  and  fometimes  punifhes  his  wife  by 
cutting  off  her  hair.  When  the  hufband  offends,  the  wife  has  a  right  to  quit 
him,  and  to  return  to  her  parent’s  houfe  ;  but  in  this  Hate  of  feparation  fhe  is 
not  allowed  to  marry  another  ;  however,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  the  matter  is 
generally  made  up,  and  the  parties  reconciled  ;  and  we  were  informed  that  in- 
fiances  of  their  occurrence  were  very  unfrequent.  Simple  fornication  between 
unmarried  perfons  is  neither  a  crime  nor  a  difgrace  :  and  a  young  woman 

is  rather  liked  the  better,  and  more  defired  in  marriage,  for  having  borne 

a  child  i 
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a  child;  fome  times  they  have  two  or  three,  when,  upon  a  marriage  taking 
p.ace,  the  children  are  left  with  the  parents  of  their  mother.  The  ft  ate  of 
i lavery  is  unknown  to  thefe  people. 

I  he  cuftom  of  tattooing  is  general  throughout  thefe  iflands.  They  call  it  in 
their  language  teetee.  They  begin  to  imprint  thefe  marks  on  boys  of  feven 
years  of  age,  but  they  only  trace  at  ftrft  a  few  outlines.  As  they  advance 
in  years,  and  go  to  war,  they  fill  up  the  marks,  the' right  to  which  depends 
on  having  killed  an  enemy.  Such  is  the  account  they  gave  us,  and  it  is 
probable  enough  that  this  cuftom  may  originally  have  been  intended  as  a  mark 
of  military  diftin&ion  ;  but  fucli  original  intention  cannot  at  prefent  have 
place,  as  the  marks  are  common  to  every  individual,  and  wars  fcarce  occur 
once  in  a  generation.  The  figures  imprinted  are  the  fame  throughout,  or  the 
variation,  if  any,  is  very  trifling,  excepting  that,  in  fome  of  the  young  men, 
the  outline  only  of  the  broad  mark  on  the  breaft  is  traced,  but  this  is  filled 
up  as  they  grow  older.  The  women  have  a  ftar  imprinted  on  each  fhoulder, 
and  generally  fome  fmall  marks  on  the  back  of  the  hands.  Thefe  marks  are 
imprinted  with  a  pointed  inflrument,  conflfting  of  a  brafs  wire  fixed  perpen¬ 
dicularly  into  a  piece  of  (lick  about  eight  inches  in  length  :  this  piece  is  ftuck 
with  another  fmall  long  (lick  with  repeated  light  ftrokes.  The  pigment  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  is  made  of  the  finoke  collected  from  a  fpecies  of  refin,  which 
is  mixed  with  water  ;  the  operator  takes  a  ftern  of  dried  grafs,  ora  fine  piece 
of  ftick,  and  dipping  the  end  in  the  pigment,  traces  on  the  fkin  the  outline  of 
the  figure,  with  great  fieadinefs  and  dexterity  ;  then,  dipping  the  brafs  point 
in  the  fame  compofition,  he  with  very  quick  and  light  ftrokes  drives  it  into 
the  fkin,  tracing  the  outline-  before  drawn,  which  leaves  an  indelible  mark. 
Mr.  Best  fubmitted  to  the  operation  on  his  leg,  and  found  it  attended  with 
fome  pain. 


Such 
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Such  are  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Po^gy  iflands 
which  lie  within  fight  of  Sumatra.  The  many  particulars  in  which  they  differ 
from  any  let  of  inhabitants  of  the  latter  ifland  put  it  in  my  opinion  beyond  a 
doubt  that  they  are  of  a  different  origin,  but  from  whence  they  came  it  may  not 
be  eafy,  and  probably  will  not  be  thought  of  importance,  to  trace.  They 
have  no  clear  tradition  to  affili  in  fuch  an  enquiry.  When  Mr.  Best  was 
at  their  village,  on  afking  from  whence  they  originally  came,  they  told  him 
from  the  fun,  which  he  underflood  as  fignifying  from  the  eaflward. 

As  the  founds  which  exprefs  ideas  are  arbitrary,  and  it  not  being  probable 
that  people  who  have  never  had  communication  fliould  hit  upon  the  fame 
founds  to  exprefs  the  fame  ideas,  affinity  in  language  may  be  confidered  as 
one  of  the  fur  eft  indications  of  famenefs  of  origin;  but  even  in  judging  from 
this  criterion,  a  variety  of  circumftances  may  render  us  liable  to  error.  I  have 
however  fubjoined  a  pretty  copious  fpecimen  of  the  language  of  the  Poggy 
iflands. 

But  another  circumftance,  which  I  think  might  affift  in  tracing  the  origin  of 
thefe  people,  is  the  figures  ufed  in  tattooing  their  bodies ;  for  as  all  the  men 
are  marked  according  to  the  fame  pattern  nearly,  if  any  people  fhould  be  dis¬ 
covered  among  whom  this  cuftom  prevails,  and  whofe  bodies  are  tattooed, 
generally,  with  figures  of  the  fame  kind,  it  would  afford  no  flight  prefumption 
of  a  common  origin;  I  have  thereforeaccompanied  this  account  with  a  lketch 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  of  thefe  iflands,  as  alfo  a  drawing  of  the  inftruments 
ufed  in  making  thefe  marks;  the  execution  greatly  needs  an  apology;  but  I 
am  no  d rang htl man,  and  can  only  anfwer  for  the  exadtnels  with  which  I 
copied  thefe  figures. 
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I  had  intended  to  have  examined  the  whole  chain  of  iflands  which  lie  off 
Sumatra,  and  which  are  inhabited  by  very  different  fets  of  people,  but  a  num¬ 
ber  of  crofs  and  untoward  accidents  prevented  the  accompiifhment  of  my 
original  defign. 
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One 

Sarah 

Teeth 

Chone 

Two 

Dua 

Tongue 

Leelah 

Three 

Telloo 

Chin 

Batela 

Four 

Apat 

Belly 

Barah 

Five 

Leemah 

Hand 

Kavaye 

Six 

An  am 

Foot 

Daray 

Seven 

Peeloo  (for  Peetoo) 

Blood 

Lorow — Logow 

Eight 

Balloo 

Day 

Mancheep 

Nine 

Seewa 

Night 

Geb  Geb — Choie  Boh 

Ten 

Pooloo 

Sleep 

Mareb 

Twenty 

Duah  Tarah 

Dead 

Mataye  MaloBay 

An  hundred  Sama  Wattoo 

White 

Maboolow 

Mankind 

Seree  Manooah 

Black 

Mapoochoo 

A  man 

Mantaow 

Good 

See  Maroo 

A  woman 

Senan  Ailip 

Fire 

Ovange — Bobengang 

Father 

Ookooee 

Water 

Jojar 

Mother 

Eenah 

Earth 

Polack 

Head 

Ootay 

Stone-rock 

Bookoo 

Eyes 

Matah 

Hog 

Babooee  Sakoko 

Note 

Affak 

Fowls 

Gago 

Hair 

Ali 

Bird 

Oomale 

Eye-brows 

Cakaloo 

Egg 

Ajoloh 

Eye-lafees 

Itapit 

Fife 

Eebah 

Ears 

Talinga 

Sun 

Chooloo 

Moon 
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Moon 

La  go 

Prong  or  Hatchet 

TaSgla 

Stars 

Panyean 

Cocoa-nut 

God 

Saraloggye  Saneetoo  To  fight 

Sagack 

Naked 

Tocomong 

The  Sea 

Koat 

To  lpeak 

Maneeboo 

A  large  Boat 

Kai  aba 

Here 

Kai 

A  Canoe 

Avauk 

There 

Kafau 

Sour 

Malaja 

Come 

Kai  comong 

Sweet 

Makiki 

Go 

Kainang 

Wood 

Loven 

Yes 

Oho 

The  wind 

Roofa 

No 

Tani 

A  bow 

Logue 

Hard 

Makala 

An  arrow 

Rorow 

Soft 

Mamama 

Clouds 

Boojoat 

Rough 

Mokara 

Thunder 

Salagoo 

Smooth 

Malooploop 

Lightning 

Beela 

Straight 

Moipoiroo 

Earthquake 

Tataoo 

Crooked 

Tamaipoiroo 

A  Dog 

Jojo 

NAMES  OF  PERSONS. 


NAMES  OF  MEN. 
Rajah  of  Cockup, 


Mengriah 
Goolooh  Tarali 
Mareeat 
Jagula  Kayoo 


NAMES  OF  WOMEN. 

Nangfannee 
Tallee  Sheeboo 
Goryebooh 
Taraaneegal 
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OBSERVATIONS  on  the  THEORY  of  WALLS, 

wherein  some  particulars  are  investigated  which 
have  not  been  considered  by  writers  on  forti¬ 
fication.  By  William  Lambton,  Lieutenant 
in  His  Majesty's  33d  Regiment  of  Foot. 


Fig.  I. 
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Mr.  Mu'ller,  and  others,  in  treating  on  the  theory  of  walls,  have  con- 
fidered  the  part  of  the  wall  ABCD  which  is  above 
the  ditch,  as  one  piece  of  folid  mafonry,  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  reference  to  the  part  FGBFI,  which  is  funk 
in  the  ground,  and  they  have  inveftigated  the  force 
neceffary  to  fudain  the  earth  BCT,  in  equilibrio,  and  ^ 
have  given  dimenfions  for  the  wall  ABCD,  fo  as  to  F 
equal  the  faid  force  ;•  but  they  have  neglected 

taking  into  conlideration  the  tenacity  of  the  mafonry  in  the  line  AB,  where 
the  wall  is  fuppofed  to  break  off,  and  turn  freely  on  the  point  A.  On  ex¬ 
amining  this  fubje<51:  it  appears  evident  that,  if  the  cement  be  good,  a  confi- 
derable  additional  force,  to  that  which  would  equal  the  weight  of  the  wall* 
refting  againft  the  point  S,  muff  be  required  to  break  the  mafs  in  the  line 
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AB,  taking  it  for  |p|i4cd  at  the  fame  time  that  the  foundation  HBGF  is  fo 
fixed  in  the  folk!  earth,  as  to  require  a  force  to  move  it,  fuperior  to  that  which 
is  required  to  effedf  the  breakage  in  the  line  AB  :  for  otherwife  the  whole 
would  turn  on  the  point  F,  and  mu  ft  be  conlidered  as  having  no  adhefion 
in  the  line  FG ;  at  the  fame  time  the  force  to  feparate  it  from  the  earth 
being  eft  i  mated. 


Fig.  2. 
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In  order  therefore  to  obtain  the  meafure  of  fuch  a  force  as  is  above  Fated, 
let  A'  B'  and  B'  O',  in  the  annexed  figure,  be  of  any  given  dimenfions,  and 
let  a  weight  be  applied  to  the  point  S/  in  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  ce- 
ter  of  gravity  R,  of  the  triangle  B'  C'  T  (which 
triangle  reprefents  the  fe&ion  of  the  earth  reFinp- 
freely  again F  the  wall)  and  determine  by  experiment, 
what  weight  will  be  neceffary  to  break  the  wall,  after 
deducting  what  would  be  fufficient  to  fufiain  the 
earth  in  equilibrio,  whofe  fedlion  is  reprefented  by 
B'  C'  T'  fuppoFng  there  were  no  cohefion,  and  call 

that  weight  to  let  to  be  compared  with  the  above  fuFaining  weight.  Now 
finceAis  the  point  on  which  the  wall  is  to  turn,  whatever  force  be  required 
to  fepa.ate  one  particle  of  the  mafonry  in  the  line  A'  B',  the  momentum  of  that 
particle  will  be  expreffed  by  multiplying  the  particle  itfelf  into  its  diFance  from 
die  point  A .  And,  from  a  well  knowh  property  m  the  center  of  gravity,  the 
momentum  of  all  the  particles  in  the  line  A'  B'  will  be  exprefied  by  the  line  itfelf 
multiplied  into  the  diFance  of  its  center  of  gravity  from  the  point  A' ;  which 
will  therefore  be  defined  byJA'B'  x  A'B'~§A'B\  Now,  fince  the  weight  to  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  point  S}  the  momentum  of  to  will  be  exprefied  by  toXB'S'  ; 

and 
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and  this  quantity,  from  the  nature  of  the  problem,  mud  ,be  as  V§A'B'  :  con- 
fequently,  we  have  w  as  sAJL-.  Now,  this  being  determined,  the  weight 


BS 


w  may  alfo  be  determined  which  will  break  any  other  wall,  under  the  like 
circumdances,  whatever  may  be  the  dimenfions  of  AB  and  BC  (or  BS)  as  in 
figure  id.  For  feeing  that  it  will  be  in  the  conftant  ratio  of  ^AB  '  diredtby,  and 

BS  inverfelv,  and  if  be  called  b,  we  fhall  have  W  :  w  :  :  2X11  :  b,  and 

J  -  B  S  B  S 

w  ==i^AllAJ  and  therefore  WxBS  =  the  momentum  of  W  ; — 

bs  b  b 

which  quantity  mud:  be  added  to  the  momentum  of  the  wall  given  by  Mr. 
Muller. 

Now,  if  AE  =  an,  EB  =  x9  BC=  a ,  and  therefore  BS  =  4*  rf,  according 
to  Mr.  Muller’s  firft  profile;  then  =  ;  which  added  to 


.  2  .  x  , \na  hx.zXzv 


his  equations  for  done  walls,  we  have  a2  t 2 nax  f  *  n~ax  t- 2 


aV  sz  ax 


and  therefore  2 b  +  w  X  x2  Jr‘lb-Yw*(lnax=a2  x  s 2  b  —  ]b  1-  w(  '?i2  which* 


reduced,  gives  *,  a  general  theorem  for 

done  walls,  whatever  be  the  value  of  b  and  w. 

Since  the  fpecidc  gravity  of  done  to  that  of  brick  is  as  5  to  4,  if  the  above 
momentum  for  the  wall  be  reduced  in  that  ratio,  or  its  equal  (,?r  j2  a2)  in- 

.  ~  s 2  az,  which  reduced 


7T  na  +  x\2: 


creafed;  there  will  arile  2 nax  h  n  a-  r  —  h 

—  an,  a  general  theorem  for  brick  walls 


gives  x  =  a^u2  i- 


4 '  s2  b  —  t  b  i  w|  n~ 


‘lb  -» w 
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15 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this  theory  by  examples,  it  will  flrft 

% 

be  neceflary  to  obtain  the  value  of  b  and  vj  from  experiment. 

Let  then  ABCD  be  a  wall  of  any  fmall  given  dimenfions, 
continued  from  the  foundation  ABGF,  which  is  of  the 
fame  piece  of  mafonry  with  the  wall,  and  well  fecured  in 
the  folid  earth  ;  and  to  prevent  a  fraction  in  any  other  part  than  in  the  line 
AB,  let  an  inflexible  iron  bar  be  applied  to  the  fide  BC,  fo  that  a  force  applied 
to  any  point  s,  may  aci  upon  the  whole  fide  at  once  ;  and  for  the  purpofe  of 
preferving  the  center  of  gravity  in  a  line  that  bifeids  AB  in  H,  (which  will 
fave  trouble  in  the  preient  computation)  let  there  be  another  iron  bar  of  equal 
weight  to  the  former  placed  on  the  oppofite  fide  AD.  Now  let  Q  reprefent 
the  weight  of  the  mafs  ABCD,  including  the  two  bars  fufpended  at  II.  Then 
if  W  be  a  weight,  aiding  at  S,  by  a  line  palling  freely  over  the  pulley  p,  and 
fuch  as  to  fuftain  the  wall  and  bars  in  equilibria ,  fuppoflng  no  coheflon  in  the 
line  AB,  we  fhall  have  W  :  Q. :  ;  AH  :  AB  +  BS  and  W 
pofing  AB  =  1,  BC  =  3, 'and  BS  =  2  ==  >lll,  W  will  be  =  \  Q.  But  Q  being 
as  ABxBC,  is  therefore  =  3,  in  this  inftance.  whence  W  =  i.  Now  to  de¬ 
termine  the  force  neceflary  to  overcome  the  tenacity,  let  an  additional  weight 
w  be  applied  to  W,  increafing  it  till  it  become  fuflicient  for  the  purpofe,  whici 
having  a  known  proportion  to  the  weight  W,  will  alfo  have  a  determinate  pro¬ 
portion  to  Q.  Suppofe,  for  example,  it  were  found  =  1  W,  then  W  beino- 

,  it  becomes  equal  4  in  this 

B  S 


a  h  X  a 

A  bTFs  5  that  1S,  fnp- 


§,  w  becomes  equal  Now  fince  b  —  °  A  R  * 


cafe  :  which  two  values  of  b  and  to,  being  thus  determined  by  experiment,  may  be 

fubflituted 
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in  the  two  foregoing  equations.  Hence  a  ^ ' *  ” - •#  becomes 


— n ,  for  ftone  walls  ;  and  a\X  n%Jr  b  X  ” - n—a 


✓5F+  A*2— «for  brick  walls. — If  «  be  taken  =  |  or.2  ;  and  the  angle  TBC 
—45°,  fo  that  j*  beiz.5  ;  then  x  nr,  ij6x^for  ftone  walls,  and,  i2iiXtf, 
nearly,  for  brick  walls,  both  conftderably  lefs  than  Mr.  Muller’s  com¬ 
putations,  if  w  fliould  be  found  what  is  here  fuppofed. 

F'g-  3- 


Let  A'  B'  C'  D'  be  a  wall  of 
the  fame  dimenfions  figure  3, 
with  the  addition  of  a  counter¬ 
fort  B'  C'  F'  E,  which  is  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  bottom  of  the 
foundation  G  H.  Then,  fi nee  the 
breadth  of  a  counterfort  is  4  of 
the  diftance  between  each  other, 
the  weight  applied  at  any  point 
S',  fufficrent  to  break  the  coun- 


D' 


C'  F 


former  quantity  for  breaking  the  wall  A'B'C'D'  in  the  line  A' B',  gives  w 

I  ^  1  jg  |  g 1  t 

as  Tv  ^  4TV  — Hence  the  weight  fufficient  to  break  a  wall  of  any 


4  B  S 


other  dimenfions,  will  be  — - — T  * — lBC'  x 7  and  the  momentum 


4BC 


_ 2AB"4lBCXAB-f '-jBC1  TO  Tdt^i  .  ^  ....  2n%a7'W-^~4. 

— - 4 - - Xj,  which  if  BE  bezz BC,  will  be  = - — - A 


4B 

naln'j-Warwx-\~\a  w 


4^ 

which  muft  therefore  be  added  to  the  momentum  of 
the  wall  and  counterfort  given  by  Mr.  Muller  in  his  3d  prob :  from  whence 

arifes  4^4-  2wX*24-47’+  iwXm  +4^+iwX  x  -f-  ^bn7-+  2  w«2  X  a~-\~  4 b  ■+• 
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jtwy<,na‘,-^r-r\b-\-^w'Xaz~^ba'ls'li  which  tranfpofed  and  divided  by  4^-f-a 


w,  gives -f-  ma-\-  ,^aXx~a'lX 


^Szb —  %b>:Z  —  2<wx2 

4 b  -j-  2w 


\n— 4z‘i  and  being  reduced. 


/  .  ,  — | H~2wi  X  '•  ,  - j—  ,  ,  .  ,  . 

gives  at  zza\f  n*+  - pi which  is  a  general  equation 

for  done  walls ;  and  by  comparing  the  fpecific  gravities,  .as  in  the  former 


i£,2i _ *h-l-2-zv\  V  nz 

cafe,  then  xzzaK/ , n2  x  - jpp^j — “  —  ttt — «  +  t 

brick  walls. 


V?  a  general  equation  for 


D 


C  F 


Now  in  order  to  obtain  the  value  of  w,  let  Q^reprefent  the  mafs  of  the 
wall  and  counterfort  together,  fufpended  to  a  line  palling  through  their  com¬ 
mon  center  of  gravity,  and  which  will 
cut  the  line  AE,  we  will  fuppofe,  in  the 
point  H.  Then,  from  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  if  c  and  d  be  the  points  in 
the  line  A  E,  where  lines  pading 
through  the  refpe&ive  centers  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  two  maffes  A  B  CD, 
and  B  C  F  E,  will  interfect  that  line, 
we  have  Qy  1- AB  +  ;BE  (  —  c  d)  : : 

B  E  +  -JBC  (as  the  mafs  BCFE): 


9  7 

7  5  i< 


Then 


7 

TT 


oy - —  —  cH.  Whence  A  HzrA^-f^ 

again,  by  the  laws  of  mechanics  ;  asU(=AB+-iBE  +  BS):  TVi  (=AH) ::  4 
(  — Q):  4”|=W  ;  — and  confequently,  w:=4it4  =  .234  nearly.  Now 

;  _ 2AB*-{-£BC  X  AB4-ARC*  ot 

*■—  pBl - —  nearly,  and  if  n— |,  and  the  angle  CBF 

—  4 5° >  that  b  —,5  j — and  their  different  values  fubflituted  in  the  general 
expreffions  above,  we  fliall  get  *=,08 15 Xa  nearly,  for  done  walls,  and 
x=yi  1 55 nearly,  for  brick  walls. 
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SCHOLIUM. 

In  eftimating  the  value  of  w  in  thefe  computations,  I  have  fuppofed  it  to 
be  f-  the  weight  (W)  which  would  fuftain  the  wall  by  which  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  made,  in  equilibrio :  this  I  fufpeft  is  below  its  value  ;  particularly 
if  the  mafonry  be  old.  In  afcertaining  the  value  of  w  I  would  undoubtedly 
make  various  experiments  with  mafies  of  mafonry  from  one  to  four  or  five 
years  {landing,  fo  as  to  compute  for  works  whofe  walls  may  probably  re¬ 
main  for  fo  many  years  before  they  be  clofed  up  with  earth.  If  the  mortar 
be  very  good,  the  cohefion  of  a  wall  well  built  and  feafoned,  mull  become 
a  very  important  objedt  in  the  conftrudtion  of  large  fortified  places ; — for 
by  that  the  expence,  as  well  as  time  and  labour  in  the  building,  muft  be 
confiderably  reduced.  To  ufe  no  more  mateiials  than  what  are  necefiary 
fliould  be  a  maxim  in  fortification,  but  then  to  determine  the  exa£t  dimen- 
fions  of  any  particular  work,  fo  that  it  may  anfwer  the  purpofe  intended 
and  yet  have  no  ufelefs  materials  about  it,  muft  require  a  mathema¬ 
tical  inveftigation  before  any  rule  can  be  obtained  for  proceeding  upon 
folid  and  infallible  principles.  Engineers,  to  whom  the  direction  of 
the  mod  important  works  of  a  nation  is  intruded,  ought  to  be  capable  of 

determining  what  is  precifely  necefiary  to  be  done  in  all  cafes,  that  no  ufelefs 

%  , 

expence  may  be  incurred,  but  inftead  of  having  recourfe  to  fcience,  men 
in  general,  depend  upon  what  they  call  experience ;  forgetting  that  in 
practice  alone,  there  are-  no  means  for  drawing  general  conclufions  ;  but 
that  we  obtain,  from  experiment ,  the  requifite  i data,  to  reafon  and  generalife 
upon,  and  by  fuch  materials  we  are  enabled  to  build  a  theory,  to  which 
practice  muft  be  ever  fubordinate  and  conformable.  Should  any  circum- 
ftance  occur  in  the  courfe  of  pradtice  that  has  not  been  confidered  in  that 
theory,  fuch  circumftarice  fliould  be  then  taken  into  confideration  ;  but  let 
no  conclufions  be  drawn  from  thence,  but  what  are  correct  and  fcientific. 
For  to  attempt  to  reafon  without  principles ;  to  fubftitute  hypothecs  for 

N  2  fafts. 
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fads,  and  fancy  in  piace  of  philofophy,  would  be  fubieding  ourfelves  to  in* 
numerable  enois.  Hence  it  is,  tbat  in  the  confirmation  of  various  compound 
machines,  fuch  frequent  blunders  are  committed  j  for  inftance,  where  it  is 
required  to  find  the  juft  proportion  and  dimenfion  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
machine,  for  raffing  water,  &c.  and  the  ratio  of  the  weight  to  the  power,  fo, 
that  the  moft  work  might  be  done  in  the  leaft  time  poffible,  dimenfions  are 
generally  taken  from  rules  which  apply  only  to  a  ftate  of  equilibrium,  with¬ 
out  having  any  recourfe  to  velocity.  And  hence  alfo,  the  miftaken  practice  of 
loading  an  arch  of  whatever  figure  it  may  be,  with  the  fame  mafs  of  mafonry, 
without  knowing  the  principle  of  equilibration,  whereby  the  extrado  of  any 
arch  is  fo  conftruded,  that  every  part  of  the  arch  fhall  fuftain  a  preffure,  juft 
fufficient  to  retain  it  in  its  perfed  form.  But  to  enumerate  the  inftances 
where  theory  is  requifite,  would  be  endlefs,  becaufe  it  would  be  difficult  to 
mention  one  fingle  cafe  where  it  was  not  neceffary.  The  great  objed  to  be 
attended  to  in  founding  a  corred  theory  is,  to  include  in  the  data  every 
circumftance  that  can  occur ;  and  it  is  from  this  negled,  that  in 
mixed  mathematics,  authors  have  fometimes  differed  in  their  refults,  though 
their  mode  of  reafoning  has  been  ftridly  mathematical.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  men  of  abilities  have  not  paid  more  attention  to  experimental 
knowledge,  where  they  have  been  in  fearch  of  data  for  applying  abftrad 
reafoning  to  the  rude  operations  of  matter.  Mr.  Vince,  one  of  the  firft 
mathematicians  of  the  prefent  age,  is  now  opening  a  new  path 
to  the  moft  valuable  difeoveries,  by  the  beft  conducted  experiments  that 
have  yet  been  communicated  to  the  world,  refpeding  fridion,  and  the  re¬ 
finance  of  fluids.  By  the  former  he  has  difeovered  very  different  laws  to 
what  have  been  followed  hitherto,  and  which,  when  confidered  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  compound  machines,  whofe  effeds  after  being  put  in  motion  are 
inveftigated,  will  tend  greatly  to  compleat  the  fcience  of  mechanics.  His 
experiments  laft  mentioned  lead  to  improve  a  fubjed  the  moft  abftrufe 
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and  difficult  in  the  whole  *  fcience  of  phyfics.  Many  of  our  firft  mathema¬ 
ticians,  fmce  the  immortal  Newton  (hewed  the  way,  have  inveftigated, 
with  the  greateft  perfpicuity  and  elegance,  a  great  variety  of  theorems  con¬ 
cerning  the  refiftance  of  bodies  moving  in  diflus;  but  for  want  of  knowing 
the  law  of  refiftance,  their  concluftons  have  differed  very  confiderably  from 
thofe  experiments  that  were  made  to  afcertain  their  truth.  Dodtor  Hut¬ 
ton  after  making  many  experiments  at  Woolwich ,  in  the  year  1786,  in  order 
to  prove  the  refults  of  feveral  interefting  problems  which  he  has  given  in 
his  felect  exercifes,  where  he  allows  the  law  of  refiftance  to  be  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity,  obferves,  “  upon  the  whole,  we  find 
that  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  as  determined  by  our  experiments,  differs  very 
widely,  both  in  refpedl  to  the  quantity  of  it  on  all  figures,  and  in  refpedt  to 
the  proportions  of  it  on  oblique  furfaces,  from  the  fame  as  determined  by  the 
preceding  theory,  which  is  the  fame  as  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
moft  modem  philofophers.”  And  further,  he  fays,  “  we  conclude  there¬ 
fore,  that  all  the  theories  of  the  refiftance  of  the  air  hitherto  given  are  very 
erroneous.  And  I  have  only  laid  down  the  preceding  one,  till  further  ex¬ 
periments  on  this  important  fubjeft  fliall  enable  us  to  deduce  from  them 
another,  that  (hall  be  more  confonant  to  the  true  phenomena  of  nature.  ’ 

Whether  I  have  noticed  every  thing  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
fideration,  in  defcribing  how  the  experiment  aforefaid  ought  to  be  made, 
will,  perhaps  with  fome,  be  a  matter  of  doubt :  but  this  I  may  venture  to 
aver,  that,  if  I  have  not,  further  difcoveries  on  the  fubjeft  will  tend  to  a 
greater  redu&ion  in  the  dimenfions  of  the  wall ;  and  as  this  enquiry  has 
contributed  to  that  end,  I  (hall  remain  fatisfied  with  the  corredtnefs  of  the 
theory  here  eftablifhed,  till  more  data  can  be  obtained. 


[  '02  ] 


TO  C.  E.  CARRINGTON,  ESQ. 

SECRETARY  TO  THE  ASIAT1CK  SOCIETY. 

Sir, 

rfP  H  E  nature  and  effe&s  of  the  poifon  of  ferpehts  having  lately  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  William  Boag,  one  of  the  furgeons  at  this 
prefidency,  I  have  the  pleafure  to  fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  the  Society, 
the  remarks  drawn  up  by  that  gentleman,  on  a  fubjedt,  hitherto  involved  in 
much  obfcurity  ;  and  which  the  theory  now  offered,  may  perhaps  tend  to 
throw  new  and  ufeful  lights  upon. 

Having,  fince  my  leaving  Bengal ,  been  vifited  at  this  place  by  Pur  an  a 
Poor i,  the  SunyaJJy,  of  whofe  former  travels  fome  account  was  given  in  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Morris,  of  the  23d  of  September  1795  ;  and  having, 
in  confequence,  found  him  to  vary  in  a  few  refpedts,  from  the  tenor  of  his 
former  narrative,  fo  as  to  affedt  its  accuracy,  in  as  far  as  regards  the  exadt 
iituation  of  Cailafa  Kungri ;  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  (the  more  efpecially 
from  obferving  in  the  news-papers  that  his  former  account  makes  part  of  the 
Society's  la  ft  publication)  to  apprife  them,  that  he  now  declares,  he  clearly 
underftands  the  hill  or  pinnacle  in  queftion  to  be  fituated  only  about  two 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Maun/eerzveerA ake  ;  as  well  as  that  the  Ganges 
flows  viflbly  from  what  he  now  fays  he  has  heard  to  be  its  fpring-head 
in  that  hill,  to  the  diftance  of  between  feven  and  eight  miles  j  and  thence 
works  itfelf  a  fubterraneous  paffage,  until  it  again  emerges  in  the  country 
of  Kedar  Nauth ,  at  the  place  called  Gungozvtry. 

Without  attempting  fatisfaaorily  to  account  for  this  difference  in 
Braun  Poory's  firft  and  latter  accounts,  it  may  be  deemed  of  fufftcient  im¬ 
portance  to  call  for  this  acknowledgment  of  it,  in  view  to  the  celebrity  of 
the  geographical  pofition  to  which  it  relates. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &:c.  &c. 

JON.  DUNCAN. 


Bombay ,  the  \th  April ,  1798. 
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V. 

ON  THE  POISON  OF  SERPENTS. 

By  W.  Boag,  Esq^ 

SECTION  I. 

( 

I  PROPOSE,  in  this  paper,  to  make  fome  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
poifon  of  the  ferpent,  and  to  afcertain,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  moft 
fuccefsful  method  of  removing  the  difeafe  it  produces. 

Whether  the  principles  I  (hall  endeavour  to  eftablifh  will  be  admitted 
as  fatisfa&ory,  or  fan&ioned  by  future,  and  more  extenfive  experience, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  determine;  but  the  difcuffion  cannot  be  altogether  def- 
titute  of  utility  in  this  climate,  where  ferpents  are  much  more  numerous, 
and  much  more  dangerous  than  in  Europe . 

I  shall  begin  by  obferving  that,  by  far  the  greateft  number  of  ferpents 
are  not  venomous.  In  the  13th  edition  of  the  Syftema  Naturae,  publiflied 
by  Profeffor  Gmelin,  we  find  a  lift  of  two  hundred  and  nineteen  different 
kinds  of  fnakes;  and  Linnjeus  informs  us,  that  about  one  in  ten  only  are 
poifonous;  we  alfo  know  it  to  be  true,  that  many  fnakes  which  poffefs  a 
poifonous  quality,  are  not  mortal  to  man,  though  they  may  be  definitive 
to  fmaller  animals. 

It  would  be  adefirable  thing  to  be  able  to  afcertain,  from  the  appearance 
of  a  fnake,  whether  it  be  venomous  or  not,  but  thefe  animals  fo  nearly  re- 

femble 
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femble  one  another,  that  it  is  impoffible,  without  great  experience,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  them.  The  fkin  on  the  belly  and  tail  of  ferpents,  is  compofed  of 
fcales,  which  vary,  in  number  and  arrangement,  in  different  ferpents. 
Upon  this  circumftance,  Linnjeus  has  founded  his  divifion  of  the  ferpent 
tribe  into  fix  diftincl  genera.  But  this  divifion,  however  ufeful  it  may  be 
to  the  naturalift,  is  of  little  ufe  to  the  phyfician,  who  is  defirous  of  dif- 
tinguiflung  the  harmlefs  from  the  venomous  ferpent :  the  colour,  which  is 
moft  commonly  attended  to,  is  a  very  fallacious  mark,  for  it  commonly 
changes  with  age  :  a  ferpent  with  a  large  head,  is  generally  fufpetfed  to  be 
venomous  ;  but  the  mark  which  is  chiefly  to  be  depended  on,  is  the  large 
canine  teeth,  or  fangs,  fixed  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  are  commonly  two 

it  , 

in  number,  but  fometimes  more.  Thefc  teeth  are  covered  wdth  a  mem¬ 
branous  fheath,  and  are  crooked,  moveable,  and  hollow,  to  give  paffage  to 
the  venom,  which  they  receive  from  a  fmall  refervoir,  that  runs  along  the 
palate  of  the  mouth,  and  paffes  through  the  body  of  each  fang.  This  refer¬ 
voir  contains  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  venom,  which  is  forced  out  of  it 
when  the  animal  attempts  to  bite,  by  a  ffrong  mufcle  fixed  to  the  upper 
jaw,  and  that  covers  it  nearly  through  the  whole  of  its  length.  This  is 
the  means  of  defence  given  to  ferpents ;  it  has  been  wrell  obferved  by 
Linnjeus,  that  if  nature  has  thrown  them  naked  on  the  ground,  deflitute 
of  limbs,  and  expofed  to  every  injury,  fhe  has  in  return,  fupplied  them 
wdth  a  deadly  poifon,  the  moft  terrible  of  all  weapons,  and  which  has 
made  them,  from  the  earlieft  ages,  to  be  regarded  as  objedls  of  horror,  or  of 
religious  veneration,  by  the  human  race. 

SECTION  II. 

The  fymptoms  which  arife  from  the  bite  of  a  ferpent,  are  commonly 
pain,  fwelling  and  rednefs  in  the  part  bitten;  great  faintnefs,  with  ficknefs 
at  ftomach,  and  fometimes  vomiting,  fucceed ;  the  breathing  becomes 
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fhort  and  laborious,  the  pulfe  low,  quick,  and  interrupted  :  the  wound, 
which  was  at  firft  red,  becomes  livid,  black  and  gangrenous  ;  the  (kin  of 
the  wounded  limb,  and  fometimes  of  the  whole  body,  takes  a  yellow  hue  j 
cold  fweats  and  convulfions  come  on,  and  the  patient  finks,  fometimes  in 
a  few  hours,  but  commonly  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  or  four  days. 

This  is  the  ufual  progrefs  when  the  difeafe  terminates  fatally,  but  hap¬ 
pily  the  patient  will  moft  commonly  recover,  a  reflection  which  fhould 
moderate  the  fears  of  thofe  who  happen  to  be  bitten  by  fnakes,  and  which 
at  any  rate  fhould,  as  much  as  poflible,  be  refilled,  as  the  deprefling  paflion 
of  fear  will,  in  all  cafes,  affift  the  operation  of  the  poifon. 

We  read  in  authors  that  the  bite  of  fome  fnakes  produces  fymptoms 
peculiar  to  themfelves  *.  The  afp  is  faid  to  produce  an  univerfal  torper 
and  lethargy  without  pain:  for  this  reafon  we  are  told,  Cleopatra,  the 
celebrated  queen  of  Egyjit ,  preferred  a  death  inflicted  by  the  bite  of  this 
animal  to  any  other.  This  is  a  fa£t  concerning  which  hiftorians  may 
differ,  but  it  appears  certain,  from  fome  cafes  related  by  Captain  Gowdie, 
in  Dr.  Russel’s  late  fplendid  publication,  and  by  other  writers,  that  the 
bite  of  ferpents  will,  in  this  manner,  fometimes  produce  death.  Lucan, 
in  his  pharfalia,  mentions  a  variety  of  ferpents  that  infetted  the  Roman 
army  in  its  march  over  the  Lybian  defart,  and  he  diftinguiflies  them  by 
the  various  fymptoms  they  produced.  But  the  dreadful  catalogue  given 
by  Lucan,  fhould  rather  be  confidered  as  poetical  embellifhments,  than 
hiftorical  faffs  ;  and  whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  variety  of  fymptoms,  it 
is  infinitely  of  more  importance  to  know,  that  the  nature  of  the  venom  is 

*  Heritinandel,  malabarenfium  coluber,  i&u  corrumpit  carnes  totius  corporis  human!,  ut  putref- 
cant,  decidant,  et  poft  mille  tormenta,  moriatur  vulneratus.  Parana  tamen  huic  malo  medela  eft 
in  Antidefmse  decofto  aquofo,  copiofius  haufto, — Amenitat :  Acadera  :  Vol.  i,  p.  iii. 
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the  fame  in  all  of  them,  and  confequently  to  be  removed  by  the  fame 
means:  this  opinion  appears  to  be  juft  and  natural,  though  it  may  not 
admit  of  any  direCt  proof.  It  has  uniformly  been  obferved,  that  even  the 
fame  ferpent  poffeffes  very  different  degrees  of  power  in  its  bite,  accord' 
ing  to  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  other  circumftances  :  this  is  beautifully 
touched  upon  by  Virgil,  when  fpeaking  of  a  ferpent  that  was,  in  his 
time,  common  in  Italy. 

Poftquam  exhaufta  palus,  temeque  ardore  dehifcunt, 

Exilit  in  fiecum,  et  flammantia  lumina  torquens 
Szevit  agris,  afperque  fiti,  atque  exterritus  aeftu. 

Ne  mihi  turn  molles  fub  dio  carpere  fomnos, 

Neu  dorfo  nemoris  libeat  jacuifle  per  herbas : 

Cum  pofitis  novus  exuviis,  nitidufque  juventa 
Volvitur,  aut  catulos  te&is,  aut  ova  relinquens 
Arduus  ad  folem,  et  linguis  micat  ore  trifulcis. 

Virg.  Georg,  lib.  3d. 

SECTION  III. 

We  are  now  to  enquire  in  what  manner  the  venom  produces  fuch  fatal 
effeCts  upon  the  human  body.  This  it  will  be  admitted  is  a  very  in- 
terefting  queftion,  and  has  given  rife  to  a  great  variety  of  opinions,  but 
after  all,  no  fubjeCt  feems  to  be  lefs  underftood.  Ancient  writers  have 
offered  a  variety  of  crude  conjectures,  which  have  defervedly  been  for¬ 
gotten  ;  they,  however,  made  one  important  obfervation,  “  that  the  poifon 
produced  its  effects  in  confequence  of  a  wound,  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  blood.”  Upon  this  view  of  the  difeafe,  the  whole  of  their  practice 
was  founded ;  it  was  the  objeCt  of  all  their  applications,  as  expreffed  by 
Celsus,  “  quo  plus  vitiati  jam  fanguinis  extrahatur.”  This  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  continue  to  be  maintained  :  later  phyficians,  fupported  by  the 
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refpedable  authority  of  Dr.  Mead,  obferving  how  quickly  death  fome- 
times  follows  the  bites  of  ferpents,  concluded  that  the  venom  could  ad 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  only.  This  is  one  of  thofe  vague  con- 
jedures  which  has  ferved,  at  one  time  or  another,  to  obftrud  the  progrefs 
of  every  fcience,  and  which  owes  its  reputation  to  a  fort  of  readinefs  in 
explaining  every  thing,  becaufe  it  can  explain  nothing  in  an  intelligible 
manner.  The  celebrated  Italian  naturalift,  Fontana,  has  freed  us  from 
this  difficulty,  by  demonfirating,  from  a  great  variety  of  experiments  on 
different  animals,  that  the  venom  of  the  viper  is  perfectly  innocent  when 
applied  to  the  nerves  only  ;  that  it  produces  in  them  no  fenfible  change, 
and  that  they  are  incapable  of  conveying  the  poifon  to  the  animal.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  (hewn  in  a  very  diftind  manner,  that  it  ads  immediately 
upon  the  blood,  that  through  the  medium  of  this  fluid,  it  deftroys  the 
irritability  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  produces  death.  Neither  is  it  diffi¬ 
cult,  upon  this  view  of  the  fubjed,  to  underftand  how  the  poifon  may  fome- 
times  produce  very  fudden  death  ;  for  if  this  adive  matter  happen  to  be 
thrown  immediately  into  a  large  vein  running  along  the  furface  of  the  body, 
it  will  more  readily  be  carried  to  the  vital  parts,  and  may  render  the  ufe  of 
the  moft  powerful  remedies  ineffedual. 

The  ground  being  fo  far  cleared,  the  quefiion  now  occurs,  what  is  the 
peculiar  quality  in  the  venom,  which  enables  it  to  produce  fuch  direful 
effects  ?  Till  we  can  anfwer  this  queftion  in  a  fatisfadory  manner,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  practice  in  this  difeafe  muft  be  guided  by  chance,  and  we  can 
entertain  no  rational  hope  of  correding  the  poifon.  It  is  not  many  years  fince 
this  fubjedt  fee.med  to  be  covered  with  an  impenetrable  veil,  and  Fontan  a, 
among  all  his  realonings  upon  the  poifon  of  the  viper,  does  not  once  at¬ 
tempt  to  remove  it.  It  is  therefore  an  agreeable  refiedion,  that  the  rapid 
progrefs  which  chemiftry  has  made  of  late  years,  enables  us  to  enter  upon 
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this  part  of  the  fubjeff  with  fome  degree  of  confidence,  and  if  it  fhould  be 
thought  I  have  failed  in  determining  this  queftion  with  fufficient  precifion, 
the  view  here  taken  of  the  fubjedt  may  not  be  altogether  deftitute  of  ufe. 
It  is  an  opinion  at  leaft  as  old  as  Pliny  *,  that  the  blood  is  a  living  fluid, 
but  it  was  referved  for  the  late  celebrated  phyfiologift,  Mr.  John  Hunter, 
to  place  this  opinion  among  the  number  of  thofe  truths  that  can  no 
longer  be  difputed.  How  the  life  of  this  fluid  begins,  and  in  wrhat  the 
living  principle  itfelf  confifts,  are  matters  concerning  which  we  fhall  pro¬ 
bably  remain  for  ever  ignorant ;  but  it  has  been  eftablifhed  beyond  all  con- 
troverfy,  that  the  life  of  the  blood  immediately  depends  upon  the  adtion 
of  the  atmofpheric  air,  to  which  it  is  expofed  in  its  paffage  through  the 
lungs.  The  human  heart,  and  in  general  the  heart  of  all  animals  with  warm 
blood,  has  two  cavities  or  ventricles,  and  the  blood,  before  it  is  returned  to 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  has  performed  two  circles,  a  leffer  between 
the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and  a  larger  between  the  heart  and  the  reft  of  the 
body.  While  the  blood  pafles  through  the  lungs,  it  undergoes  a  very  re¬ 
markable  change  in  its  colour,  and  other  properties  :  a  certain  portion  of 
the  atmofpheric  air  is  attraffed  and  abforbed,  while  the  remainder  carries  off 
by  expiration,  that  matter  in  the  blood,  which  is  either  ufelefs  or  noxious  to 
the  body.  The  atmofphere  we  live  in,  it  is  now  well  known,  is  a  com¬ 
pound  fluid,  one  fourth  part  of  which  is  called  pure  or  oxygen  air,  and  the 
remainder,  and  larger  portion,  noxious  or  azotic  air ;  but  it  is  the  former 
part  only,  which  is  attracted  by  the  blood  as  it  pafles  through  the  lungs, 
and  contributes  to  the  fupport  of  animal  life,  from  whence  alfo,  the  red 
colour  of  the  bloody  and  the  heat  of  animals  is  derived .  Independently  of  the 
direff  proofs  of  thefe  faffs  afforded  by  chemical  experiments,  they  admit 

*  In  treating  on  the  blood,  he  obferves—  Magna  et  in  eo  vitalitatis  portio.  Emiflus  fpiritum 
fecum  trahit,  tamen  taftum  non  fentit.  Plin,  Secund.  Nat,  Hift,  lib.  xi,  cap.  38. 
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of  farther  illuftration  from  ferpents  themfelves.  The  heart  of  ferpents, 
and  all  other  cold  blooded  animals,  has  but  one  cavity,  and  the  blood  per¬ 
forms  but  one  circuit  round  the  body,  fo  that  a  fmall  portion  only  palfes 
through  the  lungs:  hence  little  of  their  blood  is  expofed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmofphere,  it  is  therefore  but  little  loaded  with  oxygen,  it  is  not  of 
fo  high  a  colour,  and  the  heat  of  their  bodies  is  lefs. 

These  fundamental  truths  have  already  given  a  new  appearance  to  the 
theory  and  praaice  of  medicine,  and  they  now  lead  me  to  conjeaure  that 
the  poifon  of  ferpents  aas  upon  the  blood,  by  attraaing  the  oxygen,  which 
it  receives  from  the. atmofphere  in  its  paffage  through  the  lungs,  and  upon 
which  its  vitality  depends. 

In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  I  would  adduce  the  following  arguments : 

1.  Man,  and  other  warm  blooded  animals,  expofed  to  an  atmofphere 
deprived  of  oxygen,  quickly  expire.  The  poifon  of  a  ferpent  when  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  blood,  alfo  caufes  death,  but  carried  into  circulation  by  a 
wound,  and  in  very  fmall  quantity,  its  operation  is  comparatively  flow  and 

gradual. 

2.  The  appearances  on  difieftion  in  both  cafes,  are  very  fimilar. 
The  blood  becomes  of  a  darker  hue,  and  coagulates  about  the  heart  and 
larger  veflels ;  the  irritability  of  the  fibres  are  nearly  to  the  fame  degree  de- 
ftroyed,  and  the  body  has  a  ftrong  tendency,  in  both  inftances,  to  putrefcency. 

3.  Doctor  Mead  mixed  the  venom  of  the  viper,  and  healthy  blood 

together  out  of  the  body,  and  he  did  not  perceive  that  it  produced  any 

change  in  its  appearance:  this  arofe  from  his  mixing  a  lmall  quantity  of 
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the  venom  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  blood  :  but  if  two  or  three  drops  of 
venom  be  mixed  with  forty,  or  fifty  drops  of  blood,  it  immediately  lofes  its 
Vermillion  colour,  becomes  black,  and  incapable  of  coagulation. 

4.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumftance,  that  the  poifon  of  the  fer» 
pent  has  moft  power  over  thofe  animals,  whofe  blood  is  the  wTarmeft,  and 
the  action  of  whofe  heart  is  the  moft  lively :  while  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
not  a  poifon  to  the  ferpent  itfelf,  nor  in  general  to  cold  blooded  animals. 
The  reafon  appears  to  be  this:  cold  blooded  animals  do  not  require  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen  to  preferve  them  in  health;  this  is  evident  from  the 
conformation  of  their  heart,  and  refpiratory  organs,  as  already  mentioned. 
It  does  not  however  follow,  that  no  quantity  of  the  venom  would  deftroy 
them,  for  it  is  alfo  evident  from  their  poffeffing  refpiratory  organs  of  any 
kind,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  hence 
we  know  that  fome  of  them,  fuch  as  frogs,  may  be  killed  by  the  venom, 
though  it  always  produces  its  effects  more  flowly  upon  them,  than  upon  ani¬ 
mals  with  warm  blood. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the  method  in  which  the  poifon 
operates,  it  may  now  be  alked,  what  fubfiance  can  it  be,  that  fo  ftrongly  at¬ 
tracts  the  oxygen  of  the  blood?  The  venom  is  inodorous  and  infipid,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  DoCtor  Mead,  it  is  neither  fliarp  nor  fiery,  for  it 
has  fcarcely  any  perceptible  tafie  ;  it  has  the  appearance,  and  fenfible  pro¬ 
perties  of  an  animal  mucus,  but  this  mucus  is  evidently  a  vehicle  to  fome 
very  aCtive  matter :  on  this  fubjeCt  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  conjecture, 
but  as  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  knowledge,  no  conjeCture  we  could  offer 
could  be  eftablifiied  upon  any  fatisfaCtory  grounds,  we  ffiall  leave  this  part 
of  the  fubjeCt  for  future  inveftigation. 

SEC- 
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SECTION  IV. 

We  now  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  mod  fuccefsful  method  of  curing1 
the  difeafe  which  the  poifon  produces  ;  and  this  part  of  the  fubjedt  will, 
we  hope,  afford  an  additional  proof,  that  the  view  here  taken  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  poifon,  is  moft  probably  a  juft  one. 

It  would  be  an  endlefs  and  unprofitable  talk  to  enumerate  all  the  reme¬ 
dies  which  have  been  impofed  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind,  as  fpecifics 
againft  the  poifon  of  ferpents;  they  have  been  obtained  from  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  nature,  and  there  is  no  country,  however  rude  and  barbarous, 
where  the  inhabitants  have  not  boafted  of  fome  fpecific  peculiar  to  them- 
felves.  The  ancient  phyficians  highly  extolled  various  preparations  of  the 
viper  itfelf  as  a  remedy  in  this  difeafe :  it  would  have  been  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumftance,  if  the  fame  animal  that  produced  the  poifon,  fhould  alfo  have 
afforded  an  antidote  to  deftroy  it.  Human  faliva,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Seneca,  and  the  elder  Pliny,  was  believed  to  be  a  powerful  remedy  for 
the  bite  of  a  viper.  The  P/ylli  and  Marji  in  ancient  times,  pretended  to 
poffefs  fome  charm  in  their  perfons  deftruclive  to  the  poifon  of  ferpents ; 
and  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Bruce,  that  a  fet  of  men  ftill  exift  in  Egypt ,  who  will 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  bitten,  and  with  impunity,  by  the  moft  venomous 
ferpents  in  that  country,  whofe  bite  would  be  to  others,  certain  and  fpeedy 
death.  A  great  variety  of  vegetables  have  been  celebrated  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  bite  of  the  ferpent,  and  none  more  highly  than  the  root  of  the 
Ophirrhiza  Mungos,  Lin:  concerning  which  K^empfer  relates  very  fur- 
prifing  effefts.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  bite  of  the  Cobra  de  Capello ,  ( Colu¬ 
ber  Naja,  Lin  :)  by  the  natives  -of  this  country,  and  it  would  appear  that 
they  place  great  confidence  in  it.  *  In  America  alfo,  a  variety  of  fnake 

roots 

*  A  particular  defeription  of  this  plant  will  be  found  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Amenitat  : 
Acad.micce.  In  the  4th  volume  of  the  AJiatuk  Refearches,  Sir  William  Jones  deferibes  a 
plant  under  the  name  of  Cbandraca ,  which,  from  the  quality  aferibed  to  it,  by  the  Bengal  pea- 
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roots  have  been  difcovered,  and  other  vegetable  remedies,  which  feem  in 
general  to  unite  the  two  qualities  of  warmth  and  bitternefs,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  by  roufing  the  vital  fundtions,  they  may  be  of  fome  ufe  in 
affifting  nature,  to  refill  the  deadening  operation  of  the  poifon. 

4 

The  volatile  alkali  is  the  remedy  molt  commonly  employed  by  phy- 
ficians,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe ;  but  the  belief  which  formerly 
prevailed,  that  it  poffeffed  fome  fpecific  power,  which  corredted  the  poifon, 
feems  to  be  now  very  generally  relinquhhed  *  and  it  is  now  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  have  no  other  aftion  than  that  afcribed  to  it  by  Mr.  Williams, 
of  ftimulating  the  heart  and  vafcular  fyftem  to  a  more  vigorous  exertion. 


The  calces,  or  as  they  are  more  properly  called,  the  oxyds  of  fome 
metals,  as  arfenic,  mercury,  and  filver,  have  been  made  ufe  of,  the  efficacy 
of  which  as  remedies  in  this  difeafe,  merit  a  more  attentive  conlideration. 


Arsenic  has  long  been  employed  by  the  natives  of  this  country,  fince 
it  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  what  is  called  the  Tanjore  pill.  The 
little  experience  collefted  by  Europeans ,  does  not  enable  us  to  form  any  very 
exadl  judgment  refpedting  it.  The  remedy  itfelf  produces  very  violent  ef- 
fedts  ;  and  if  ufed  with  any  freedom,  might  occafion  death.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  diftinguiffi  the  effe&s  of  the  remedy  from  the  fymptoms 

of 

fants,  of  curing  animals  bitten  by  fnakes,  he  conjectures,  may  be  the  fame.  There  feems  to  be 
much  obfcurity  among  authors  in  their  accounts  of  this  plant,  which  fufficiently  justifies  the 
conjecture  of  Sir  William  Jonhs.  It  is  named  by  different  writers,  Rametul,  Naghawalli, 
Ekawerja,  Cajn-ular.  I  took  fome  pains  to  enquire,  among  the  natives,  for  this  root.  A  fpeci- 
men  was  brought  me,  by  a  fnake  doCtor,  which  correfponded  to  the  deicription,  given  of  it  by 
Kjempfer.  He  named  it  Naghanvalli :  he  faid  when  a  perfon  was  bit  by  the  Cobra  de  Cape'llo, 
the  piece  of  it  was  rubbed  upon  the  eye-lids,  lips,  and  tongue,  that  it  produced  ficknefs  and  vo¬ 
miting,  but  had  no  effect  upon  thofe  who  were  not  bitten.  I  chewed  fome  of  it,  it  was  bitter  and 
aromatic. 


*  JJiatick  Refearches,  Vol.  II. 
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of  the  difeafe  :  it  ffiould  probably  be  employed  in  defperate  cafes  only,  and 
where  no  other  powerful  remedy  can  be  procured.  For  though  it  may  be 
very  well  adapted  to  counteract  the  poifon,  yet  I  think  it  neither  fo  fafe,  nor 
fo  efficacious,  as  other  remedies  which  are  now  to  be  mentioned. 

The  preparations  of  mercury,  fo  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  limited  op¬ 
portunities  I  have  of  colle&ing  information  from  books,  feem  alfo  to  have  been 
but  little  ufed  in  this  difeafe,  although  mercury  is  a  remedy,  from  which  I 
think  much  benefit  might  be  expe&ed.  I  find  in  the  Syfiema  Naturae  the 
following  obfervation  on  the  Coluber  Rhedi:  Lin.  “  Mofu  celerrime  letha- 
lis,  nifi  mercurii  folutione  gummofa,  et  gentianae  deco&o  fuccurritur  aegro.” 
—  If  mercury  ffiould  ever  come  into  ufe  in  this  difeafe,  it  lhould  certainly 
be  employed  in  a  more  effectual  manner  than  is  commonly  praciifed  ;  and 
if  we  are  right  in  aflerting  that  the  nature  of  the  poifon  is  the  fame  in  all 
ferpents,  the  obfervation  of  Linnjeus  refpeting  the  Coluber  Rhedi:  will, 
with  fome  limitation,  apply  to  them  all. 

We  are  indebted  to  Fontana  for  any  knowledge  we  poflefs  on  the  ufe 
of  the  lunar  cauftic,  which  is  a  preparation  of  filver  in  the  nitric  acid  ;  and 
confidering  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapfed  fince  his  publication,  and 
the  advantages  refulting  from  its  ufe,  it  is  wonderful  it  has  not  excited  more 
general  attention. 

I  shall  comprife  the  refult  of  Fontana’s  experiments  on  this  fub- 
ftance  in  a  few  words.  He  firffc  mixed  the  venom  with  the  lunar  cauftic, 
applied  this  mixture  to  a  wound,  and  found  that  the  venom  was  rendered 
entirely  innocent,  while  the  corroding  power  of  the  cauftic  was  diminiffied. 
He  next  wounded  a  variety  of  animals,  with  venomous  teeth,  fcarified  the 
wounds,  and  w?afhed  them  with  a  folution  of  lunar  cauftic  in  water :  by  this 
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means,  the  life  of  the  greateft  number  of  the  animals  was  faved,  though 
they  were  fuch  as  he  knew  to  be  mod  eafily  killed  by  the  poifon,  and  the 
death  of  others  was  retarded.  He  alfo  tried  a  weak  folution  of  the  fame 
remedy  internally  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  and  upon  the  whole  he  congratu¬ 
lates  himfelf  in  feeing  his  labours  at  length  rewarded  by  the  difcovery  of  a 
true  fpecific  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  ferpent. 

Fontana  was  led  to  the  ufe  of  this  remedy  by  no  previous  theory,  for 
neither  before,  nor  after  his  difcovery,  does  he  attempt  to  account  for  its  ef¬ 
fects,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  his  experiments,  as  well  as  the  fidelity  and  ac¬ 
curacy  with  which  he  relates  them,  entitle  him  to  our  confidence  and  praife 

I  am  now  to  explain  in  what  manner,  the  fuccefsful  ufe  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances  fupports  the  principles  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  :  and 
here  again  I  am  under  the  neceffity  of  affuming  fome  fads,  which  are  ef- 
tablifhed  and  indifputable. 

1.  Oxygen  enters  into  the  compofition  of  all  acids,  and  is  the  principle, 
as  its  name  imports,  upon  which  their  acidity  depends. 

2.  Metals  are  united  with  oxygen  under  various  circumftances,  but 
chiefly  in  two  ways  :  the  firfl:  is  by  burning  them  in  an  open  fire,  or  to  fpeak 
more  corre&ly,  by  the  contad  of  heat  and  air,  when  they  are  converted  in¬ 
to  metallic  oxyds  :  the  fecond,  by  the  decompofition  of  acids,  when  they 
form  compound  falts. 

3.  Oxygen  is  attra&ed  by  different  metals  with  different  degrees  of 
force,  thofe  which  attrad  it  with  the  leaf!:  force,  are  the  perfect  metals,  as 
platina,  gold,  filver,  hence  they  cannot  be  converted  into  an  oxyd  by  ex- 
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pofure  to  heat  and  air,  except  at  very  high  temperature.  After  them  comes 
mercury,  and  after  it,  the  imperfect  and  femi-metals :  thefe  laft,  of  which 
arfenic  is  one,  for  the  mod  part  attraft  oxygen  ftrongly,  and  are  generally 
found  united  with  it  under  various  forms  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.* 

Oxygen,  we  have  already  obferved,  is  a  principle  which  enters  into  the 
compofition  of  the  blood,  and  performs  a  very  important  part  in  the  animal 
oeconomy.  It  muft  alfo  be  evident  that  the  blood  may  be  more  or  lefs  loaded 
with  this  principle,  and  that  difeafe  may  be  produced,  either  by  too  great, 
or  by  too  fmall  a  quantity  being  prefent  in  the  circulating  mafs.  We  have 
already  faid  that  the  difeafe  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  ferpent,  arifes  from 
the  fubtradtion  of  oxygen  from  the  blood  ;  the  indication  of  cure  muft  there¬ 
fore  be,  to  fupply  this  oxygen,  which  we  fuppofe  to  be  withdrawn.  The 
moft  obvious  method  of  accomplifhing  this  will  be  to  employ  fuch  fubftances 
as  are  known  to  contain  oxygen  in  the  greateft  abundance,  and  to  part  with 
it  with  the  greateft  facility.  This  is  precifely  the  character  of  the  lunar  cauf- 
tic,  which  is  made  by  diflolving  filver  in  the  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards 
evaporating  and  criftallifing  the  folution.  The  compofition  of  the  nitric  acid 
is  alfo  accurately  afcertained,  it  differs  from  the  common  nitrous  acid  of  the 
fliops,  by  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  in  a  ftngularly  loofe 
form  ;  fo  that  if  our  reafoning  upon  the  poifon  of  the  ferpent  be  in  any  de¬ 
gree  correff,  no  medicine  would  appear  to  be  better  calculated  than  this,  to 
obviate  its  effefls. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  principles,  will  explain  the  probable 
efficacy  of  the  different  metallic  preparations  we  have  juft  fpoken  of,  which 

*  I  am  very  fenfible  that  the  terms  perfect,  imperfect,  and  femi-metals,  are  improper:  for  all 
metals  are  equally  perfect  of  their  kind,  but  I  have  complied  with  the  common  terms,  that  I  might 
the  more  readily  be  underftood. 
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wiil  be  connected  with  the  order  of  their  attraction  for  oxygen,  and  the 
quantity  they  contain ;  it  will  alfo  lead  us  further  to  improve  and  perfe£t  the 
practice  :  for  whenever  a  perfon  is  bitten  by  a  ferpent,  and  danger  is  appre¬ 
hended,  every  means  fliould  be  employed,  which  human  ingenuity  has 
difcovered,  of  fpeedily  oxygenating  the  fyftem. 

Whether  the  fame  method  might  not  be  applicable,  to  the  difeafes 
arifing  from  fome  other  animal  poifons,  is  a  fubjeCt  which  remains  for  expe¬ 
rience  to  determine.  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  venereal  poi- 
fon  is  removed  by  this  method*,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  fame 
praCtice  might  be  fuccefsful  in  the  Rabies  Canina.  This  difeafe,  however, 
very  feldom  makes  its  appearance  in  this  part  of  India ,  although  it  is  men¬ 
tioned,  by  the  natives,  as  not  a  very  uncommon  difeafe  at  Roonah.  I  lately 
attended  in  this  place,  with  Mr.  Scott,  a  man  who  had  been  bit  by  a  dog, 
and  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  fome  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  t  we  fufpeCted 
at  firft,  and  were  foon  convinced,  that  the  whole  was  imaginary,  for  the 
man,  without  any  affiftance,  quickly  recovered  :  and  this  is  the  only  indance 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  in  India. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper,  by  giving  a  connected  view,  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  mod  advifeable  method,  of  treating  the  bite  of  a  ferpent,  which 
is  apprehended  to  be  venomous.  This  obvioufly  divides  itfelf  into  the  ex¬ 
ternal  treatment  of  the  wound,  and  the  internal  ufe  of  medicines,  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  aCtion  of  the  poifon  of  the  blood. 

The  Pfylli ,  as  already  mentioned,  polfefled  a  high  reputation  for  curing 
the  bites  of  ferpents,  but  their  whole  method,  when  dripped  of  mydery  and 
fable,  confided  in  fucking  the  wound.  This  praaice  is  recommended  in 

*  I  refer  here  to  a  paper  publifhed  by  Mr.  Scott,  on  the  nitric  acid. 
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drong  terms  by  Celsus,  who  obferves,  that  it  is  not  only  harmlefs  to  the 
perfon  who  fucks  the  wound,  but  will  fave  the  life  of  the  perfon  wounded : 
“  ergo  quifquis  id  vulnus  exfuxerit,  et  ipfe  tutus  erit,  et  tutum  hominem 
praedabit.”  Though  I  would  not  be  fo  fanguine  in  the  fuccefs  of  this  prac¬ 
tice,  yet  as  giving  one  chance  to  efcape,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  A 
ligature  fliould,  as  foon  as  poflible,  be  tied  above  the  part  bitten,  fo  as  to  im¬ 
pede,  but  not  entirely  to  flop  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  for  the  bite  of  a 
ferpent  is  for  the  mod  part  fuperficial,  and  the  poifon  is  carried  into  circu¬ 
lation  by  the  fmaller  veffels  on  the  furface.  The  wound  fliould  next  be 
fcarified,  and  wafhed  with  a  folution  of  the  lunar  caudic  in  water  :  I  would 
prefer,  for  this  purpofe,  a  weak  folution,  becaufe  it  may  be  ufed  more  freely,, 
and  frequently  repeated.  The  fame  medicine  fhould  alfo  be  given  inter¬ 
nally,.  and  repeated,  at  intervals,  as  circumflances  might  point  out.  The 
foregoing  reafoning  upon  this  medicine,  induced  me,  fome  months  ago,  to 
make  trial  of  it  internally,  in  a  different  difeafe  j  this,  therefore,  is  not  the 
place  to  date  the  refult  of  thefe  trials ;  but  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  I 
know,  from  repeated  experience,  it  may  be  taken,  two  or  three  times  in  the 
day,  in  the  quantity  of  half  a  grain  diffolved  in  two  ounces  of  pure  water  *, 
and  its  ufe  perfided  in,  for  feveral  days,  with  great  fafety.  The  principal 
effects  it  produces,  are  a  heat  in  the  domach  and  bread,  and,  after  a  time, 
a  tendernefs  in  the  gums,  and  a  difpofition  to  bleed,  but  without  that 
fwelling  and  pain  attending  the  ufe  of  the  oxyds  of  mercury. 

To  thefe  means  might  be  added  (efpecially  if  the  fymptoms,  that  may 
have  come  on,  are  not  materially  relieved)  a  warm  bath  acidulated 
with  the  nitric  acid.  In  this  bath,  which  fliould  be  made.fufficiently  drong  to 
produce  a  very  fenfible  irritation  on  the  fkin,  the  wounded  limb,  and  a  great 

*  The  water  fhould  be  diftilled,  or  at  leaft  it  fhould  be  rain  water,  otherwife  the  lunar  cauftic 
will  be  in  part  decompofed,  which  will  be  evident,  by  a  white  cloud  forming  in  the  folution. 
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part  of  the  body,  might  be  placed  for  half  an  hour,  and  repeated  as  circum- 
ftances  might  direbt.  We  are  informed  by  Fontana,  that  he  found  a  bath 
of  very  warm  water  exceedingly  ufeful  ;  he  fays  that  it  lefiened  the  pain, 
abated  the  inflammation,  and  the  part  bitten  did  not  become  fo  livid  and 
changed.  I  apprehend  that  the  moderate  addition  of  the  nitric  acid  to  this 
bath,  would  be  a  great  improvement :  it  has  been  made  ufe  of  fuccefsfully 
in  this  place,  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  fome  cafes  of  Lues  Venerea ,  and  I  have  ufed 
it  in  fome  bad  fores,  in  this  country,  with  great  effebt. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  methods  of  oxygenating  the  blood,  but  all 
of  them  may  not  be  fo  well  adapted  to  remove  the  difeafe,  nor  of  fuch 
eafy  application  and  attainment.  I  fliould  hope,  if  the  foregoing  plan  be 
diligently  purfued,  it  would,  in  almoft  every  inftance,  be  fufficient  to  effebt  a 
cure.  The  blood  may  be  oxygenated  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs, 
either  by  expofing  the  patient  to  an  atmofphere  loaded  with  nitric  vapours, 
in  the  manner  recommended  by  Dr.  Charmichael  Smyth  in  contagious 
difeafes  *,  or  a  more  highly  oxygenated  atmofphere  might  be  breathed  by 
means  of  a  pneumatic  apparatus,  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Beddoes. 

But  as  this  paper  has  already  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  I  at  firft 
intended,  I  content  myfelf  with  barely  mentioning  thefe  methods,  and  mull 
refer  to  the  authors  themfelves  for  a  particular  account  of  the  practice  here 
alluded  to. 

I  hope  I  have  faid  enough,  to  fhew  that  the  principles  I  have  attempted  to 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  at  the  time  Dr.  C.  Smyth  made  the  experiments  above 
alluded  to,  he  was  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  materials  he  was  ufing,  to  draw  the  proper 
jconclufions  from  them]  this,  however,  cannot  affedt  the  utility  of  the  practice  he  recommends. 
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eftablith  are  at  lead  fupported  by  probability,  that  the  method  here  pro- 
pofed  has  already  been  fanCtioned  by  a  more  certain  experience  than  any 
other,  and  that  it  affords  the  molt  likely  means  of  counteracting  the  deadly 
poifon  of  the  ferpent  tribe. 

It  is,  however,  to  experience  alone,  we  mud  truft,  for  the  ultimate  deci- 
fion  upon  this  fubjeft  3  and,  to  whatever  conclufion  this  may  lead  us,  I  (hall 
moft  willingly  follow  3  profeffmg  myfelf  much  more  anxious  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  truth,  than  for  the  fupport  of  any  of  the  opinions  dated  in  this 
paper.  I  fhall  think  myfelf  fufficiently  happy,  if  this  effay  fhould  in  any 
way  tend  to  elucidate  a  fubjeCt,  as  important  as  it  is  obfcure. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  FOREGOING  PAPER,  ON  THE  POISON 

OF  SERPENTS, 

HAVING  at  length  fucceeded  in  procuring  a  fnake  with  the'  veno¬ 
mous  teeth  and  poifon  bag  entire,  but  which  are  commonly  extracted 
in  thofe  ferpents  which  the  natives  carry  about  with  them,  I  refolved  to  make 
fome  experiments  with  it.  The  fnake  I  had  procured  was  a  large  Cobra 
de  Capello  ( Coluber  Najay  Lin.)  and  which  is  generally  reprefented  to  be  the 
mod  venomous  of  all  ferpents. 

EXPERIMENT  I. 

I  was,  in  the  firft  place,  defirousof  afcertaining  the  power  of  the  venom  : 
for  this  purpofe,  the  fnake  was  made  to  bite  a  young  dog  in  the  hind  leg, 
and  for  which  no  medicine,  either  internal  or  external,  was  made  ufe  of. 
The  dog,  upon  being  bit,  howled  violently  for  a  few  minutes  ;  the  wounded 
limb  foon  became  paralytic  5  in  ten  minutes  the  dog  lay  fenfelefs  and  con- 
vulfed  ;  in  thirteen  minutes  he  was  dead. 

EXPERIMENT  II. 

A  dog,  of  a  fmaller  fize,  and  younger,  was  now  bitten  in  the  hind  leg, 
when  he  was  inftantly  plunged  into  a  warm  nitric  bath,  previoufly  prepared 
for  the  purpofe  :  as  foon  as  poffible  after  he  was  in  the  bath,  the  wound  was 
Ilightly  fcarified,  and  a  weak  folution  of  lunar  cauftic  in  water  was  poured 
down  his  throat :  but  the  fymptoms  made  the  fame  progrefs  as  in  the  firft: 
experiment,  and  the  dog  died  in  the  fame  time. 

Upon  opening  thefe  two  dogs,  about  half  an  hour  after  death,  the  blood 
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in  the  heart,  and  in  the  larger  veflels,  was  of  a  dark  colour,  in  a  fluid  ftate, 
and  did  not  coagulate  on  expofure  to  the  atmofphere. 

EXPERIMENT  III. 

After  the  interval  of  one  day,  the  fame  fnake  was  again  brought,  and 
made  to  bite  a  young  puppy  in  the  hind  leg,  but  above  the  part  to  be  bitten,  I 
had  previoufly  tied  a  ligature  :  immediately  after  he  was  bitten,  the  wound 
was  fcarified  and  wafhed  with  a  folution  of  lunar  cauftic.  The  dog  did  not 
appear  to  feel  any  other  injury  than  what  might  arife  from  the  ligature  round 
his  leg  :  half  an  hour  after  he  was  bitten,  the  ligature  and  dreffing,  which 
confided  of  lint  dipped  in  the  folution  of  lunar  cauftic,  were  removed.  The 
dog  foon  began  to  fink,  gradually  loft  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  breathed  quick, 
was  convulfed,  and  died  in  half  an  hour  more.  On  opening  this  dog,  the 
blood  coagulated  readily  on  being  emptied  from  the  veflels. 

EXPERIMENT  IV. 

Another  dog  was  now  bitten  in  the  hind  leg,  and  immediately  after  a 
ligature  was  applied,  as  in  the  preceding  experiment :  the  wound  was  fca¬ 
rified  and  wafhed  as  before,  and  for  two  hours  the  dog  continued  lively 
and  well,  when  the  ligature  was  removed. 

EXPERIMENT  V. 

Another  puppy  having  been  bit  in  the  fame  place,  the  wound  was 
Amply  fcarified,  and  wafhed  with  a  folution  of  the  lunar  cauftic,  and  for 
two  hours  the  animal  continued  free  from  difeafe.  In  thefe  two  laft  experi¬ 
ments  the  dogs  were  very  young,  and  fed  by  their  mother’s  milk :  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  mentioned,  they  were  carried  to  her,  but  fhe  avoided 
them,  and  they  both  died  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 
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EXPERIMENT  VI. 

Observing  in  the  laft  experiments,  that  the  venom  was  probably  weak¬ 
ened  by  ufe,  I  waited  for  two  days,  and  refolved  to  try  its  effe&s  a  fecond 
time  where  no  medicine  was  made  ufe  of.  A  dog  was  accordingly  bitten 
by  the  fame  fnake  in  the  hind  leg  in  the  ufual  manner,  and  in  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes  he  was  dead.  It  is  however  worthy  of  notice,  that  though  the  mor¬ 
tal  progrefs  of  the  poifon  was  as  certain  as  before,  it  did  not  now  appear 
to  produce  any  pain,  the  animal  did  not  howl  upon  being  bit,  but  gradually 
funk  and  died.  The  blood  of  this  dog  continued  alfo  in  a  fluid  ftate,  and 
was  of  a  dark  colour. 

EXPERIMENT  VII. 

A  second  dog  being  now  bit,  the  wound  was  fcarified  and  wafhed  with  a 
folution  of  lunar  cauflic,  and  the  fame  medicine  given  in  fmall  quantities  in¬ 
ternally,  and  repeated  at  intervals.  The  dog  appeared  to  be  but  little  af- 
fedted  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  he  vomited  violently  for  feveral  times, 
gradually  funk,  and  died  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour.  The  blood  in  this 
dog  coagulated  after  death. 

EXPERIMENT  VIII. 

A  third  dog  being  bit  in  the  fame  manner,  the  wound  was  wafhed  with 
a  volatile  alkaline  fpirit,  and  the  fame  medicine  given  internally  diluted  with 
water,  and  repeated  at  intervals.  This  dog  was  in  a  lhort  time  convulfed  $ 
vomited  feveral  times,  and  then  feemed  to  revive  :  but  he  foon  relapfed,  and 
in  three  hours  he  was  dead.  This  dog  was  not  opened. 

EXPERIMENT  IX. 

After  the  interval  of  two  days  the  fame  fnake  was  brought,  and  as  the 
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volatile  alkali  appeared  to  have  been  of  fome  ufe  in  the  laft  experiment,  it 
was  determined  to  try  it  firft  :  and  this  experiment,  as  well  as  feveral  of 
thofe  already  related,  was  conducted  by  my  friend  Dr.  Moir  with  attention 

and  accuracy.  A  dog  was  accordingly  bitten  in  the  ufual  place,  and  the 

( 

volatile  alkali  given  as  in  the  preceding  experiment :  the  dog  was  dead  in 
eighteen  minutes. 

EXPERIMENT  X. 

To  a  dog  bitten  in  the  fame  place,  immediately  after  the  former,  that  we 
might  have  the  means  of  afcertaining  the  effefts  of  the  remedy,  nothing  was 
given,  he  died  in  eighteen  minutes. 

EXPERIMENT  XI. 

Observing  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the  medical  fa&s  publifhed  by  Dr. 
Simmons,  that  Cayenne  pepper  was  a  powerful  remedy  for  a  vegetable  poifon 
obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  Jatropha  Manihot ,  or  bitter  Cajfada,  I  determined 
to  make  trial  of  it.  To  a  dog  bitten  in  the  ufual  manner,  five  grain  pills  of 
the  pepper  were  given,  and  the  wounded  limb  was  wafhed  with  an  infufion 
of  it  in  warm  water.  Thefe  pills  had  been  repeated  four  times  in  the  fpace  of 
an  hour,  when  the  dog  died. 

EXPERIMENT  XII. 

A  young  puppy  was  now  bitten  in  the  ear,  and  exactly  half  a  minute  after 
the  ear  was  cut  off.  The  wound  made  by  the  knife  bled  freely.  The  dog 
continued  lively  for  fome  time,  but  in  half  an  hour,  he  began  to  droop,  and 
in  half  an  hour  more,  died.  It  is  obferved  by  Montana,  and  he  fuhici- 
ently  well  accounts  for  it,  that  on  biting  the  ears  of  animals,  a  drop  of  ve¬ 
nom  colle&s  on  the  ear,  at  the  hole  made  by  the  tooth:  this  was  very  re¬ 
markable  in  the  experiment  now  related  :  a  quantity  of  venom,  like  a  large 
drop  of  yellow  fecum,  collected  on  the  ear,  and  trickled  to  the  ground. 

Q  a  It 
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It  rra}  be  pioper  in  general  to  oblerve,  that  in  all  thefe  experiments, 
the  part  bitten  did  not  fwell  nor  inflame,  a  livid  mark  could  be  diftinguifli- 
ed  v/neie  the  tooth  entered,  but  could  be  traced  only  for  a  very  little  wav. 
When  the  wounds  were  fcarified,  they  bled  little  or  none  at  all  j  but 
before  death  they  commonly  bled  freely,  and  the  fcarifications  were  exceed- 
ingly  difcoloured. 

In  all  the  dogs  which  were  opened,  the  blood  was  found  to  be  in  a  fluid 
flate.  Upon  examining,  after  death,  thofe  animals  which  died  by  the  poi- 
fon  of  the  viper,  the  Abbe' Fontana  commonly  obferves,  that  he  found 
the  blood  coagulated  about  the  heart  and  larger  veflels.  My  experience  has 
not  confirmed  this  obfervation,  which  I  attribute  to  the  great  difference  in 
point  of  ftrength  poflefled  by  the  venom  of  the  fnake  made  ufe  of  in  the 
preceding  experiments.  In  thofe  cafes  where  the  poifon  adfed  rapidly,  the 
blood  when  emptied  from  the  veflels,  fliewed  no  difpofition  to  coagulate, 
and  feemed  to  be  of  a  darker  colour  than  natural :  but  in  thofe  cafes  where 
the  animals  died  moreflowly,  the  blood  readily  coagulated  on  expofure  to  the 
atmofphere.  It  is  not  foreign  to  the  prefent  fubjedl  to  obferve,  that  while 
the  poifon  of  ferpents  in  mingling  with  the  blood,  has  a  ftrong  tendency 
to  prevent  its  coagulation,  it  on  the  contrary  more  readily  coagulates  in 
thofe  animals,  who  have  breathed  pure  oxygen  air.* 

These  experiments  will  perhaps  ferve  little  other  purpofe  than  to  prove 
the  quick  and  deftru&ive  operation  of  the  poifon  of  this  kind  of  ferpent, 
and  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  moft  celebrated  remedies  which  have  been  hi¬ 
therto  difcovered.  It  Is  certain  however  that  upon  larger  animals  the  pro- 
grefs  would  have  been  neither  fo  rapid  nor  deftruaive,  and  upon  the  human 
body  it  is  alfo  probable  that  remedies  might  have  been  employed  with 

•  Beddoes  on  faflitious  airs. 
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;; /eater  fuccefs :  for  the  delicacy  of  the  human  (kin  is  very  great,  and  the 
z  jforption  of  any  remedy  that  might  be  applie  to  it,  extenfive  and  fpeedy. 
Dogs,  we  are  told,  do  not  perfpire,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  exifts 
auch  correfpondence  between  the  powers  of  abforption  and  perfpiration. 

1  , 

The  little  fuccefs  attending  the  ufe  of  the  lunar  cauftic  in  thefe  experi¬ 
ments,  affords  a  fufficiently  convincing  proof,  that  the  fnakes  made  ufe  of 
by  the  Abbe'  Fontana,  and  the  one  made  ufe  of  by  me,  poffefs  very 
different  degrees  of  ftrength  in  their  venom  :  there  are  one  or  two  experiments 
where  this  remedy  appeared  to  be  ufed  with  fome  effect:  but  I  imputed  it 
to  the  weakened  power  of  the  venom  by  ufe:  and  1  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  poifon  of  this  kind  of  ferpent,  when  it  is  in  full  vigour,  is  fo  certainly 
and  rapidly  deftru&ive,  at  leaft  to  fmall  animals,  that  neither  the  lunar 
cauftic,  nor  probably  any  other  remedy,  would  arreft  its  progrefs.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  even  the  delay  of  half  a  minute  in  cutting  off  the  ear  that  was 
bitten,  was  fatal  to  the  animal ;  and  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  that  to  a  perfon 
bitten  by  a  fnake,  any  kind  of  remedy  could  be  applied  in  a  fhorter  time. 
No  experiment  could  be  better  calculated  than  this  laft,  to  fhew  the  power 
of  the  venom  of  this  kind  of  ferpent,  for  Fontana  obferves,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  kill  either  dogs  or  rabbits  when  bitten  in  the  ears,  and  out 
of  all  the  experiments  he  makes  upon  the  ears  of  thefe  animals,  and  where 
no  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  them,  none  of  them  died. 

I  am  therefore  ftill  of  opinion,  that  the  method  of  cure  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  paper  is  the  molt  rational,  and  the  molt  likely  to  fucceed  in  pre¬ 
venting  death,  as  well  as  the  other  bad  confequences  which  fometimes  follow 
the  bite  of  a  ferpent  that  is  not  mortal.  In  the  ufe  of  the  nitric  acid  bath, 
I  fliould  have  much  confidence :  and  this  confidence  arifes  from  a  greater 
experience  of  its  powerful  influence  upon  the  human  body  in  different  dif- 
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eafes :  this  experience  will  foon  be  communicated  to  the  public  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Scott,  whofe  labours  in  the  application  of  a  mod  powerful 
and  ufeful  agent  in  medicine,  and  efpecially  ufeful  as  applied  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  warm  climates,  merit  the  greateft  praife. 
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VI. 

•  *  I  / 

yin  Account  of  the  Petroleum  Wells  in  the  Burmha  Dominions , 
extracted  from  the  Journal  of  a  Voyage  from  Ranghong  up  the 

River  Erai-Wuddey  to  Amarapoorah,  the  prefent  Capital  of 

\ 

the  Burmha  Empire. — By  Captain  Hiram  Cox,  Ref  dent  at 

Ranghong. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1797. 

WIND  eafterly,  fharp  and  cold,  thick  fog  on  the  river  until  after  fun 
rife,  when  it  evaporated  as  ufual,  but  foon  after  collected  again,  and 
continued  fo  denfe  till  half  pad  eight  A.  M.  that  we  could  barely  fee  the 
length  of  the  boat. 

Thermometer  at  fun  rife  520,  at  noon  74°,  in  the  evening  69°;  gene¬ 
ral  courfe  of  the  river  north  20°  weft,  main  breadth  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  miles,  current  about  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour. 

East  bank,  high,  rugged,  barren  downs,  with  precipitous  cliffs  towards 
the  river;  of  free  ftone  intermixed  with  ftrata  of  quartz,  martial  ore  and 
red  ochre  ;  beech  moderately  (helving,  covered  with  fragments  of  quartz, 
filex,  petrifadlions  and  red  ochre,  and  with  rocky  points  projecting  from  it 
into  the  river. 

Western  bank,  a  range  of  low  fandy  iflands,  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  reeds.  Thefe  at  prefent  narrow  the  ftream  to  three  quarters,  and 
in  fome  places  to  half  a  mile,  but  are  overflowed  in  the  rains  ;  the  main  bank 
rather  low  and  fandy,  fubjedl  to  be  overflowed,  its  whole  breadth  about  three 

miles 
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miles  to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  low  woody  hills,  which  in  point  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  form  an  agreeable  contrail  to  the  eaftern  fliore ;  thefe  hills  are  bound 
ed  to  the  weft  ward  at  the  diftance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  the  river,  by 
an  extenfive  range  of  high  mountains,  cloathed  with  wood  to  their  fummits. 

At  half  paft  ten  A.  M.  came  to  the  lower  town  of  Ratnanghong ,  a  temple 
in  it  of  the  antique  Hindoo  ftyle  of  building. 

At  noon  came  to  the  center  town  of  Rainanghong  (literally  the  town 
through  which  flows  a  river  of  earth  oil),  fituated  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the 
river,  in  latitude  20°  26'  north,  and  longitude  940  45'  54"  eaft  of  Greenwich . 
Halted  to  examine  the  wells  of  Petroleum. 

The  town  has  but  a  mean  appearance,  and  feveral  of  its  temples,  of  which 
there  are  great  numbers,  falling  to  ruins:  the  inhabitants  however  are 
well  drefled,  many  of  them  with  gold  fpiral  ear  ornaments,  and  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  rich,  from  the  great  profit  they  derive  from  their  oil  wells,  as  will  be 
feen  below. 

At  two  P.  M.  I  fet  off  from  my  boat,  accompanied  by  the  mewthaghee  or 
zemindar  of  the  diftrift,  and  feveral  of  the  merchant  proprietors,  to  view  the 
wells.  Our  road  led  to  the  E.  N.  E.  through  dry  beds  of  loofe  fand  in  the 
water  courfes,  and  over  rugged  arid  downs  and  hillocks  of  the  fame  foil  as 
defcribed  above;  the  growth  on  them,  confiding  of  fcattered  plants  of  Ett- 
phorbium ,  the  Cajfia  tree,  which  yields  the  Terra  Japonica ,  commonly  called 
cutch  or  cut ,  and  ufed  throughout  India  as  a  component  part  of  a  beera  of 
pautty  alfo  a  very  durable  timber  for  lining  the  oil  wells,  and  laftly  the  hardy 
biar  or  wild  plumb  common  in  Hindojlan. 

The  Iky  was  cloudlefs,  fo  that  the  fun  flione  on  us  with  undiminifhed 
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force,  and  being  alfo  unwell,  I  walked  flowly,  and  as  we  were  an  hour 
walking  to  the  wells,  I  therefore  conclude  they  are  about  three  miles  diftant 
from  the  river j  thofe  we  faw  are  fcattered  irregularly  about  the  downs  at  no 
great  diftance  from  each  other,  fome  perhaps  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
yards.  At  this  particular  place,  we  were  informed  there  are  one  hundred  and 
eighty  wells,  four  or  five  miles  to  the  N.  E.  three  hundred  and  forty  more. 

In  making  a  well,  the  hill  is  cut  down  fo  as  to  form  a  fquare  table  of  four^ 
teen  or  twenty  feet  for  the  crown  of  the  well,  and  from  this  table  a  road  is 
formed,  by  fcraping  away  an  inclined  plain  for  the  drawers  to  defcend,  in  raif- 
ing  the  excavated  earth  from  the  well,  and  fubfequently  the  oil.  The  lhaft  is 
funk  of  a  fquare  form,  and  lined  as  the  miner  proceeds,  with  fquares  of  Cajfia 
wood  ftaves  5  thefe  flaves  are  about  fix  feet  long,  fix  inches  broad,  and 
two  thick  5  are  rudely  jointed  and  pinned  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
forming  a  fquare  frame,  about  four  and  a  half  feet  in  the  clear  for  the  upper- 
moft  ones,  but  more  contracted  below.  When  the  miner  has  pierced  fix 
or  more  feet  of  the  fhaft,  a  feries  of  thefe  fquare  frames  are  piled  on  each 
other,  and  regularly  added  to  at  top ;  the  whole  gradually  finking,  as  he 
deepens  the  lhaft,  and  fecuring  him  againft  the  falling  in  of  the  fides. 

The  foil,  or  ftrata  to  be  pierced,  is  nearly  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  the 
cliffs  to  be  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  that  is,  firft,  a  light  fandy  loam  in¬ 
termixed  with  fragments  of  quartz,  filex,  &c.;  fecond,  a  friable  fand  hone, 
eafily  wrought,  with  thin  horizontal  ftrata  of  a  concrete  of  martial  ore,  talc 
and  indurated  argill  (the  talc  has  this  Angularity,  it  is  denticulated,  its  la¬ 
mina  being  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  lamina  of  the  argill  on  which  it 
is  feated)  at  from  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  furface,  and  from. each  other, 
as  there  are  feveral  of  thefe  veins  in  the  great  body  of  free  ftone.  Thirdly, 
at  feventy  cubits,  more  or  lefs,  from  the  furface,  and  immediately  below* 
Vol.  VI,  R  the 
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the  free  ftone,  a  pale  blue  argillaceous  earth  (fliiftous)  impregnated  with  the 
petroleum  and  fmelling  ftrongly  of  it.  This  they  fay  is  very  difficult  to  work, 
and  grows  harder  as  they  get  deeper,  ending  in  ffiift  or  date,  fuch  as  found 
covering  veins  of  coal  in  Europe,  &c.  Below  this  ffiift  at  the  depth  of  about 
130  cubits  is  coal.  I  procured  fome,  intermixed  with  fulphur  and  pyrites, 
which  had  been  taken  from  a  well,  deepened  a  few  days  before  my  arrival, 
but  deemed  amongft  them  a  rarity,  the  oil  in  general  flowing  at  a  fmaller 
depth.  They  were  piercing  a  new  well  when  I  was  there,  had  got  to  the 
depth  of  eighty  cubits,  and  expe&ed  oil  at  ten  or  twenty  cubits  more. 

The  machinery  ufed  in  drawing  up  the  rubbiffi,  and  afterwards  the  oil 
from  the  well,  is  an  axle  crofting  the  center  of  the  well,  refting  on  two  rude¬ 
forked  ftaunchions,  with  a  revolving  barrel  on  its  center,  like  the  nave  of  a 
wheel,  in  which  is  a  fcore  for  receiving  the  draw  rope ;  the,  bucket  is  of 
wicker  work,  covered  with  dammer,  and  the  labour  of  the  drawers,  in 
general  three  men,  is  facilitated  by  the  defcent  of  the  inclined  plain,  as  water 
is  drawn  from  deep  wells  in  the  interior  of  Hindofian . 

To  receive  the  oil,  one  man  is  ftationed  at  the  brink  of  the  well,  who 
empties  the  bucket  into  a  channel  made  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  leading 
to  a  funk  jar,  from  whence  it  is  laded  into  fmaller  ones,  and  immediately 
carried  down  to  the  river,  eifrher  by  coolies  or  on  hackeries. 

When  a  well  grows  dry,  they  deepen  It.  They  fay  none  are  abandoned  for 
barrennefs.  Even  the  death  of  a  miner,  from  mephitic  air,  does  not  deter  others 
from  perftfting  in  deepening  them  when  dry.  Two  days  before  my  arrival, 
a  man  was  fuffocated  in  one  of  the  wells,  yet  they  afterwards  renewed  their 
attempts,  without  further  accident.  I  recommended  their  trying  the  air  with 
a  candle,  &c.  but  feemingly  with  little  effedl. 
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The  oil  is  drawn  pure  from  the  wells,  in  the  liquid  date  as  ufed,  without 
variation,  but  in  the  cold  feafon  it  congeals  in  the  open  air,  and  always 
lofes  fomething  of  its  fluidity  ;  the  temperature  of  the  wells  preferving  it  in 
a  liquid  ftate  fit  to  be  drawn,  A  man.  who  was  lowered  into  a  well  ot  i  io 
cubits,  in  my  prefence,  and  immediately  drawn  up,  perfpired  copioufly  at 
every  pore  :  unfortunately  I  had  no  other  means  of  trying  the  temperature. 
The  oil  is  of  a  dingy  green  and  odorous ;  it  is  ufed  for  lamps,  and  boiled 
with  a  little  dammer  (a  refin  of  the  country),  for  paying  the  timbers  of 
houfes,  and  the  bottoms  of  boats,  &c.  which  it  preferves  from  decay  and 
vermin  ;  its  medicinal  properties  known  to  the  natives  is  as  a  lotion  in  cuta¬ 
neous  eruptions,  and  as  an  embrocation  in  bruifes  and  rheumatic  affedlions. 

The  miners  pofitively  allured  me  no  water  ever  percolates  through  the 
earth  into  the  wells,  as  has  been  fuppofed,the  rains  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try  are  feldom  heavy,  and  during  the  feafon  a  roof  of  thatch  is  thrown  over 
the  wells,  the  water  that  falls  foon  runs  off  to  the  river,  and  what  pene¬ 
trates  into  the  earth  is  effe£hially  prevented  from  defcending  to  any  great 
depth  by  the  increafing  hardnefs  of  the  oleagenous  argill  and  fhift  ;  this  will 
readily  be  admitted  when  it  is  known  that  the  coal  mines  at  Whitby  are 
worked  below  the  harbour,  and  the  roof  of  the  galleries  not  more  than  fifty 
feet  from  the  bed  of  the  fea,  the  deficiency  of  rain  in  this  tra6f  may  be  o  wing 
to  the  high  range  of  mountains  to  the  weftward,  which  range  parallel  to 
the  river,  and  arreft  the  clouds  in  their  paffage,  as  is  the  cafe  on  the  eaflern 
fide  of  the  peninfula  of  India. 

Solicitous  to  obtain  accurate  information  on  a  fubjeft:  fo  interefting  as 
this  natural  fource  of  wealth ;  I  had  all  the  principal  proprietors  affembled 
on  board  my  boat,  and  colle&ed  from  them  the  following  particulars,  the 
foregoing  I  learned  at  the  wells  from  the  miners  and  others. 

R  a 
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I  endeavoured  to  guard  againft  exaggeration,  as  well  as  to  obviate  the 
caution  and  referve  which  mercantile  men  in  all  countries  think  it  necefiaw 
to  obfcrve,  when  minutely  queftioned  on  fubjecls  affecling  their  interefts,  and 
I  have  reafon  to  hope  my  information  is  not  very  diftant  from  the  truth. 

The  property  of  thefe  wells  is  in  the  owners  of  the  foil,  natives  of  the 
country,  and  defcends  to  the  heirs  general  as  a  kind  of  entailed  heredita¬ 
ment,  with  which  it  is  faid  government  never  interferes,  and  which  no 
diftrefs  will  induce  them  to  alienate.  One  family  perhaps  will  poffefs  four 
or  five  wells,  I  heard  of  none  who  had  more,  the  generality  have  lefs,  they 
are  funk  by,  and  wrought  for  the  proprietors ;  the  coft  of  finking  a  new 
well  is  2000  tecals  flowered  filver  of  the  country,  or  2500  ficca  rupees ; 
and  the  annual  average  net  profit  1000  tecals,  or  1250  ficca  rupees. 

The  contract  price  with  the  miners  for  finking  a  well  is  as  follows  :  for 
.the  firft  forty  cubits  they  have  forty  tecals,  for  the  next  forty  cubits  three 
hundred  tecals,  and  beyond  thefe  eighty  cubits  to  the  oil  they  have  from  thirty 

to  fifty  tecals  per  cubit,  according  to  the  depth  (the  Burmha  cubit  is  nineteen 

,  _  * 

inches  Englijh )  5  taking  the  mean  rate  of  forty  tecals  per  cubit,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  cubits  as  the  general  depth  at  which  they  come  to  oil,  the  remaining 
twenty  cubits  will  colt  800  tecals,  or  the  whole  of  the  miner’s  wages  for 
finking  the  fliaft  1140  tecals  ;  a  well  of  a  100  cubits  will  require  950  caflia 
fiaves,  which  at  fivetecalsperhundred  willcofl^i tecals.  Portage  and  work- 
manfhip,  in  fitting  them,  may  amount  to  100  tecals  more  ;  the  levelling  the 
hill  for  the  crown  of  the  well,  and  making  the  draw  road,  &c.  according  to 
the  common  rate  of  labour  in  the  country,  will  coft  about  200  tecals ;  ropes, 
&c.  and  provifions  for  the  workmen,  which  are  fupplied  by  the  proprietor 
when  making  a  new  well ;  expences  of  propitiatory  facrifices,  and  perhaps  a 
figniorage  fine  to  government  for  permiflion  to  fink  a  new  well,  confume  the 

remaining 
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remaining  51 2f  tecals  ;  in  deepening  an  old  well  they  make  the  heft  bargain 
in  their  power  with  the  miners,  who  rate  their  demand  per  cubit  according 
to  its  depth,  and  danger  from  the  heats  or  mephitic  air. 

The  amount,  produce,  and  wages  of  the  labourers  who  draw  the  oil,  as 
ftated  to  me,  I  fufpe£t  was  exaggerated  or  erroneous  from  mifinterpretation 
on  both  fides. 

i  -  ...  ■.  t  • 

The  average  produce  of  each  well,  per  diem,  they  faid  was  500  vifs,  or 
i§25lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  that  the  labourers  earned  upwards  of  eight 
tecals  each  per  month ;  but  I  apprehend  this  was  not  meant  as  the 
average  produce,  or  wages  for  every  day  or  month  throughout  the  year,  as 
muft  appear  from  a  further  examination  of  the  fubjeft,  where  fafts  are 
dubious  we  muft  endeavour  to  obtain  truth  from  internal  evidence.  Each 
well  is  worked  by  four  men,  and  their  wages  is  regulated  by  the  average 
produce  of  fix  days  labour,  of  which  they  have  one  fixth,  or  its  value  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  a  quarter  tecals  per  hundred  vifs,  the  price  of  the  oil  at  the 
wells  ;  the  proprietor  has  an  option  of  paying  their  fixth  in  oil,  but  I  under- 
ftand  he  pays  the  value  in  money,  and  if  fo,  1  think  this  is  as  fair  a  mode 
of  regulating  the  wages  of  labour  as  any  where  pra&ifed  ;  for  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  labourer  works  he  benefits,  and  gains  only  as  he  benefits  his  em¬ 
ployer.  He  can  only  do  injury  by  over-working  himfelf,  which  is  not  likely  to 
happen  to  an  Indian  ;  no  provifions  are  allowed  the  oil  drawers, but  the  proprie¬ 
tor  fupplies  the  ropes,  &c.  and  laftly  the  king’s  duty  is  a  tenth  of  the  produce. 
* 

Now  fuppofinga  well  to  yield  500  vifs  per  diem  throughout  the  year,  de- 

1 

dueling  one  fixth  for  the  labourers,  and  one  tenth  for  the  king,  there  will  re¬ 
main  for  the  proprietor,  rejecting  fractions,  136,876  vifs,  which  at  1-+-  tecals, 
the  value  at  tfie  wells,  is  equal  to  1710  tecals  per  annum.  From  this  fum 

there 
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there  is  to  be  deduced  only  a  trifle  for  draw  ropes,  See.  for  I  could  not  learn 
that  there  was  any  further  duties  or  expence  to  be  charged  on  the  produce, 
but  the  merchants  fay  they  gain  only  a  neat  1000  tecals  per  annum  for 
each  well,  and  as  we  advance  we  fhall  have  reafon  to  think  they  have  given 
the  maximum  rather  than  the  minim-urn  of  their  profits,  hence  therefore  we 
may  infer  that  the  groih amount  produce  per  annumis  not  182,500  vifs. 

Fu  r  th  e  r,  the  four  labourers  (hare  or  one  fixth  deduafn g  the  kin g’s  tythe,will 
be  2250  vifs  per  month  of  thirty  days,  or  in  money  at  the  above  price  twenty- 
eight  tecal&  fifty  avas,  or  feven  tecals  twelve  avas  each  man  per  month,  but 
the  wages  of  a  common  labourer  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  the  fame  per- 
fbns  informed  me,,  is  only  five  tecals  per  month  when  hired  from  day  to  day; 
they  alfo  admitted  that  the  labour  of  the  oil  drawers  was  not  harder  than  that 
of  common  labourers,  and  the  employment  no  ways  obnoxious  to  health. 
To  me  the  fmell  of  the  oil  was  fragrant  and. grateful,  and  on  being  more  m- 
diredfly  queftioned  (for  on  this  part  of  the  fubjedt  perhaps  owing  to  the  mi- 
nutenefs  of  my  enquiries  I  obferved  moft  referve),  they  allowed  that  their  gain- 
was  not  much  greater  than  the  common  labourers  of  the  country,  nor  is  it 
reafonable  toexpedt  it  fhould,  for  as  there  is.  no  myfter.y  in  drawing,  of  oil,  no 
particular  hardfhips  endured,  or  rifle  of  health,  no  compulflon  or  prevention 
pretended,,  and  as  it  is  the  interefl  of  the  proprietors  to  get  their  work  done  at 
the  cheapeft  rate,  of  courfe  the  numbers  that  would  flock  to  fo  regular  and 
profitable  an  employment,  would  foon  lower  the  rate  of  hire  nearly  at  leaf!  to 
the  common  wages  of  the  country ;  befides  I.  obferved  no  appearance  of  afflu¬ 
ence  amongft  the  labourers,  they  were  meanly  lodged  and  clad,  and  fed  coarfely, 
not  on  rice,  which  in  the  upper  provinces  is^an  article  of  luxury,  but  on  dry 
grains  and  indigenous  roots  of  the  nature  of  Cajfada ,  colledted  in  the  waftes  by 
their  women  and  children ;  further  it  is  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  thefe 
labourers  worked  confiantly,  nature  always  requires  a  refpite,  and  will  be 

obeyed,. 
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obeyed,  however  much  the  defire  of  gain  may  Simulate,  and  this  caufe  muft 
more  particularly  operate  in  warm  climates  to  produce  what  we  often  im¬ 
properly  call  indolence.  Even  the  rigid  Cato  emphatically  fays,  that  the 
man  who  has  not  time  to  be  idle  is  a  Have.  A  due  confideration  of  this 
phyfical  and  moral  neceffity  ought  perhaps  to  vindicate  religious  legiflators 
from  the  reproaches  too  liberally  beftowed  on  them  for  fanflioning  relaxa¬ 
tion  ;  be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  it  is  fufficiently  apparent  that  the  article  of 
wages  is  al'fo  exaggerated,  and  that  500  vifs  muft  only  be  considered  as  the 
amount  produce  of  working  days,  and  not  an  average  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  The  labour  of  the  miners,  as  I  have  obferved  above,  is  altogether  dif- 
tindl  from  the  oil  drawers,  and  their  pay  proportioned  to  the  hardfhips  and 
rilks  they -endure. 

Assuming  therefore  as  data,  the  acknowledged  profit  of  icco  tecals  per 
annum  for  each  well,  which  we  can  hardly  fuppofe  exaggerated,  as  it  would 
expofe  the  proprietors  to  an  additional  tax,  and  the  common  wages  of  pre¬ 
carious  employment  in  the  country,  that  is  one  month  with  another,  includ¬ 
ing  holy  days  the  year  round,  four  and  a  quarter  tecals  per  month  as  the 
pay  of  the  oil  drawers,  which  includes  the  two  extremes  of  the  queftion, 
it  will  make  the  average  produce  of  each  well  per  diem,  300  vifs  or  109,500 
vifs  per  annum,  equal  to  399,675  lbs.  averdupois,  ortons  178,955  lbs.  or  in 
liquid  meafure  793  hogfheads  of  fixty-three  gallons  each  ;  and  as  there  are 
520  wells  regiftered  by  government,  the  grofs  amount  produce  of  the  whole 
per  annum  will  be  56,940,000  vifs  or  92,781  tons  1560  lbs.  or  412,360 
hogfheads,  worth  at  the  wells,  at  one  and  a  quarter  tecals  per  hundred  vifs, 
711,750  tecals  or  889,737  ficca  rupees. 

From  the  wells,  the  oil  is  carried,  in  fmalljars,  by  cooleys,  or  on  carts,  to 
the  river;  where  it  is  delivered  to  the  merchant  exporter  at  two  tecals  per 

hundred 
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hundred  vifs,  the  value  being  enhanced  three-eighths  by  the  expence  and  rifle 
of  portage,  therefore  the  grofs  value  or  profit  to  the  country  of  the  whole, 
deducting  five  per  cent  for  wattage,  may  be  flated  at  1,081,860  tecals,  or 
1,362,325  ficca  rupees  per  annum,  yielding  a  diredt  revenue  to  the  king 
of  136,232  ficca  rupees  per  annum,  and  perhaps  thrice  as  much  more 
before  it  reaches  the  confumer ;  befides  the  benefit  the  whole  country  muft 
derive  from  the  productive  induftry  called  into  adtion  by  the  conftant  em- 
ploy  men  t  of  fo  large  a  capital  on  fo  gruff  an  article.  There  were  between 
feventy  and  eighty  boats,  average  burthen  fixty  tons  each,  loading  oil  at 
the  feveral  wharfs,  and  others  conftantly  coming  and  going  while  I  was 
there.  A  number  of  boats  and  men  alfo  find  conftant  employment  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  pots,  &c.  for  the  oil,  and  the  extent  of  this  fingle  branch  of  in¬ 
ternal  commerce  (for  almoft  the  whole  is  confumed  in  the  country)  will 
ferve  to  give  fome  infight  into  the  internal  commerce  and  refources  of  the 
country. 

.  -  .  -  .  #  « 

At  the  wells  the  price  of  the  oil  is  feven  annas  feven  pies  per  ii2lbs. 
avoirdupois  ;  at  the  port  of  Ranghong  it  is  fold  at  the  average  rate  of  three 
ficca  rupees  three  annas  and  fix  pies  per  cwt.  or  per  hogfheads  of  fixty-three 
gallons,  weighing  504  lbs.  fourteen  rupees  feven  annas  nine  pies,  exclufive 
of  the  calk,  or  per  Bengal  buzar  maund  two  rupees  five  annas  eight  pies, 
whereas  the  mu  Hard  feed,  and  other  vegetable  oils,  fell  at  Ranghong  at  eleven 
rupees  per  buzar  maund. 

ao  conclude,  this  oil  is  a  genuine  petroleum,  poffefling  all  the  properties 
of  coal  tar,  being  in  faft  the  felf  fame  thing,  the  only  difference  is,  that  na¬ 
ture  elaborates  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  that  for  the  Burmhasy  for  which 
European  nations  are  obliged  to  the  ingenuity  of  Lord  Dundonald. 
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ON  THE  MAXIMUM  OF  MECHANIC  POWERS,  AND  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  MACPIINES  WHEN  IN  MOTION. 

By  Lieutenant  William  Lambton, 

Of  His  Majejly's  33^  Regiment  of  Foot. 

MOST  mathematicians,  in  treating  on  the  fcience  of  mechanics,  have 
drawn  their  conclufions  from  confidering  the  weight  and  power  in 
a  ftate  of  equilibrium,  and  have  deduced  their  proportions  from  their  re- 
fpe£live  diftances  of  each  from  the  center  of  motion  ;  or  from  what  the 
velocities  would  be,  fuppofing  them  to  be  put  in  a  moving  ftate.  But  in  the 
a&ual  application  of  any  machine,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  we  fliall 
find  that  when  it  is  put  in  motion  by  the  fuperior  force  of  the  power, 
there  will  be  a  certain  ratio  between  the  weight  and  power,  fo  that  in  any 
given  time  the  efte£t  may  be  the  greateft  poftible.  The  various  and  moft  ufe- 
ful  cafes  which  relate  to  this  fubje6t  are  comprifed  in  the  following  problems, 
and  as  it  is  my  intention  to  determine  the  precife  effects  of  fuch  powers  as 
are  of  the  moft  general  ufe  in  the  conftruc/tion  of  machines,  fuch  as  the  lever, 
the  wheel,  and  axle,  &c.  and  where  the  power  applied  to  raife  the  weight, 
a£ts  by  the  force  of  gravity  ;  it  vvill  be  necefiary  to  take  into  conftderation  the 
effe&s  of  their  own  maftes,  and  therefore  fome  general  propofitions  muft  be 
premifed  relative  to  the  centers  of  percuftion  and  gyration  of  the  refpedlive 
moving  powers ;  and  to  compare  the  mafs  collected  into  the  center  of  per- 
cuffion  or  gyration  of  a  beam  or  folid  wheel,  to  that  power,  which  acting  at 
the  extremity  would  give  the  fame  angular  velocity. 

Vol.  VI.  S 
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It  has  already  been  demonftrated  by  mathematicians  that  if  s  be  the 
center  of  fufpenfion,  or  rotation  ;  0  the  center  of  percuflion,  and  g  the 
center  of  gyration  ; — and  if  p  be  a  particle  and  d  its  diftance  from  s,  then 

to — ...  and  sg—  which  exprefiions  are  univerfal,  let 

the  form  of  the  body  be  what  it  will.  Now  as  the  lever  and  wheel  are 
powers  whofe  operations  are  materially  influenced  by  their  own  weight,  I 
lhall  confider  every  cafe  in  which  they  can  poflibly  be  effected.  And  not- 
withftanding  that  the  part  of  mechanics  relating  to  percuflion  and  gyration, 
has  been  fo  copioufly  treated  on  by  others,  yet  as  it  becomes  fo  eflential  a 
part  in  the  prefent  theory,  I  (hall  include  fuch  propofitions  as  immediately 
apply,  and  put  them  in  the  moft  convenient  forms.  Some  of  them,  I  be¬ 
lieve  are  new,  and  particularly  fuited  to  the  prefent  fubjefit. 

.A. 

Frob.  1.  Let  A  B  be  a  bar  or  beam  perfectly  ftreight  and  r 
of  uniform  thicknefs,  having  its  point  of  fufpenfion  S,  at 
'any  variable  diftance  from  the  extremity  A  :  it  is  required  to  g 

determine  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  percuflion  from  S. 


Put  AB=^,  A  Sr:*,  and  therefore  SBizu — x  ;  and  let  the 
faid  diftance  of  the  center  of  percuflion  from  s  bey,  then  v 
being  an  indefinitely  fmall  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 

the  beam,  v  —  x\zxv  will  exprefs  on z  pdz  or  the  fluxion  of  all 
-the  pd 1  in  A  B  ;  and  by  the  fame  reafoning,  v—xxv  is  the 


fluxion  of  the  force  of  AB. — Hencey  m 


flu:  i;  — a  |2  X  —  6vxX  6*2 

flu  :  v — x  X  *v  3<y — 6x 


where  x  and 


v  may  be  taken  in  any  ratio  to  each  other.  If  x—o  or  the  center  of  fufpenfion 
be  at  A,  then  y as  has  been  proved  by  others.  If  xzz^v,  then y~\v 
alfo,  in  which  cafe  the  center  of  percuflion  will  be  at  the  other  extremity  B, 
and  when  x=ziv,  thenyz:*,  and  the  center  of  percuflion  coinciding  with 

the 
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the  center  of  gravity,  the  power  of  ofcillation  will  ceafe,  and  the  motion, 
if  there  be  any,  will  be  rotatory. 


Cor.  i.  If  it  be  required  to  determine  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  fuf- 
penfion  when  the  vibrations  are  the  quickeft  poflible,  then  y,  or  its  equal 
*y^--6-vx+6S  becomes  a  maximum,  and  therefore  its  fluxion,  by  making  x 

3<y— ox  _  _  _ _ 

variable,  is  ~o.  Hence  iixx — 6toX 3^ — 6y — 3^X2^ — bvx-\-6x~  =0,  and 
x— ^._f_^^”or  4— Iv^when  S  is  taken  towards  A,  or  on  that  fide  of  the 


center  of  gravity. 


Cor.  2.  Other  forms  may  be  obtained  if  AS=y  and  SB— z,  both 
variable  quantities  for  then  *+*  will  exprefs  the  fluxion  of  both  ends,  and 
tfx+z*z  the  fluxion  of  all  the  pd 1  in  AB.  And  flnce  the  force  of  any 
ofcillating  body  may  be  expreffed  by  multiplying  the  diftance  of  the  center 
of  gravity  from  the  center  of  fufpenflon,  into  the  body  itfelf,  the  force  of 


Z1 — x7-  TT  _ g3  Xx*  ,  i 

AB  is  therefore  defined  by  — Hence y— 


Then 


when  x—o ,  y  becomes  equal  ~^z  j  and  it  x  Zz}  y — z  j  and  when  x  and  z 
are  equal,  y  vaniflies. 


Prob.  2.  The  notation  remaining,  as  in  the  laft  problem:  let  the  center 
of  gyrationbe  required,  while  the  beam  A  B  is  made  to  revolve  round  a  center 
S  at  any  variable  diftance  from  A:  and  let  w  exprefs  the  diftance  of  the  cen- 

,flu  :<k — x\2  X  "v y~- 3^*+3*s 

ter  of  gyration  from  S.  Then  we  fliall  have  w  v  v  3 

Hence  if*-*,  ws-ivT  and  when  *=4,  fo  that  S  may  be  in  the  center  of 
gravity  of  AB,  then  w= l  </T  When  *  =  \v,  tv  becomes  equal  4 v  alfo,  and  in 
this  cafe  the  center  of  gyration  will  be  at  the  fame  diftance  from  B,  that  the 

center  of  rotation  is  from  A. 

S  2 


Cor. 
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Cor.  It  appears  from  Cor.  1  of  the  laft  problem,  that  when  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  abeam  are  the  quicked  poffible,  .vis  equal  to?— wT>  when  the  point 
of  fufpenfron  is  taken  on  that  fide  the  center  of  gravity  towards  A.  Now 
lince  v2  is  the  didance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  beam  from  A  or  B,  it 
follows  that  Wi  expreffes  the  didance  of  the  center  of  percuffion  from  the 
center  of  gravity  when  the  vibrations  are  the  quicked poffible.  But  it  appears 

from  this  problem,  that  l-vT  expreffes  the  didance  of  the  center  of  gyration 
from  the  center  of  gravity,  when  the  beam  is  made  to  revolve  on  that  cen- 
ter.  Therefore  if  the  beam  be  fufpended,  by  what  in  this  cafe  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  gyration,  the  vibrations  will  be  the  quicked  poffible. 


Cor.  2.  If  the  parts  A  S,  S  B  be  denoted  by  x  and  2  as  in  Cor.  2,  of 

the  laftfprob.  then  w=  </-"'*  Then  if  x-o ,  and  2  be¬ 
come  equal  A  B,  w=zv  and  when  x  and  2  are  equal,  w—X\/~  or 

-j=-a  y' and  ladly,  if  x=ziz,  thenw=§2;  all  which  are  precifely  the 
fame  as  in  the  lad  problem. 

Prob.  3.  Let  ABD  be  a  folid  beam  of  uniform  thicknefs,  having  an 
angle  at  D,  and  let  ADrrDB,  and  AErrEB=v,  and  if  the  line  E  D  be 
continued  to  the  center  of  rotation  S,  then  S  E 
will  be  perpendicular  to  A  B,  and  therefore 
AS=BS,  and  the  beam  will  be  in  the  fame 
plane  with  the  triangle  A  S  B,  and  being  made 
to  revolve  round  the  center  S,  retaining  its 
pofition  with  refpeft  to  the  line  SE:  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  determine  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gyration  from  S. 


Put  DS=4  and  A  D=BD=^  and  alfo  ED  =a.  Then  AS’s^-f 

d* 
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d  *-\-2ad-,  and  therefore  will  be  the  fluxion  of  allthe/iMn 

the  whole  beam  A  B  D.  Hence  w  =  y/flu .2^+2^+  y/  +  3^  +  Sad 

2V  3 

which,  when  a  vanifhes,  and  the  beam  coincides  with  the  line  A  B,  becomes 

equal  a/^z+3 ^2;  — and  if  d  vanifli  w~v  »/?,  for  then  D  wrill  coincide  with 
3 

S  and  A  D  B  will  become  two  beams  revolving  on  their  extremities. 


Prob.  4.  Let  ABC  reprefent  a  circular  fu- 
perfices,  or  folid  wheel  of  uniform  thicknefs, 
fo  that  its  weight  may  be  as  its  area;  and  let 
it  revolve  round  its  center  S;  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  diftance  w  of  its  center  of  gyra¬ 
tion  from  S. 


A 


Put  A=  the  area  of  the  circle  whofe  diameter  is  unity,  and  r=  radius 
of  A  BC.  Then  qArxisthe  area  of  ABC,  whofe  fluxion  is  8  A  r3  ; 
and  therefore  8  A  r3  V  is  the  fluxion  of  all  the  pd*  in  A  B  C.  Hence  w= 

t/flu.  8  A  r3  r  _r  T  which  expreflion  applies  to  every  folid  wheel  of  uniform 

flu.  %  K  f  r  2 

thicknefs  whofe  radius  is  r. 

Prob1  5.  Let  ABC  and  ab  c  be  two  con¬ 
centric  circles  whofe  refpefti  ve  radii  are  R,  r 
if  the  plane  or  folid  wheel  whofe  area  is  ab  c 
be  takenaway,  and  the  remaining  plane  or  folid 
AaKbCc,  uniformly  thick,  be  conceived  to  re¬ 
volve,  round  the  center  S  ;  it  is  required  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  diftance  of  its  center  of  gyration  from  S . 

I  I  »  v  \ 

Put  Az  the  area  of  the  circle  whofe  radius  is  unity,  then  4  Aft  wnl  be 

the 
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the  area  01  the  greater  circle,  and  4  A  r%  the  area  of  the  lefs  one  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  4  A  R~ — 4  Arz  the  area  of  the  annulus.  Now  3  A  R  k  isthe  fluxion 
of  that  area,  and  8  A  R3  R  the  fluxion  of  all  the  pdz.  Hence  w  ~ 

R  ,'!■  =  V — — ~y  which  when  r  vanilhes,  or  the  whole  becomes 
folid,  is  equal  Ry~  as  in  the  laft  problem. 

Cor.  The  feflors  S  a  and  S  A,  being  to  each  other  as  the  areas  of  their 
refpective  circles,  and  therefore  as  the  fquares  of  the  diameter  of  thefe  cir¬ 
cles  ;  and  if  A  in  this  cafe  reprefent  a  fimilar  feflor  of  the  circle  whofe  radius 
is  unity,  the  fame  refult  will  be  had  with  refpefl  to  the  parts  A  a,  and  Bb,  as 
in  the  former  cafe,  tor  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gyration  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  S,  will  in  this  cafe  be  y— A__,  And  when  r  vaniflies  fo  that  the  fedtors 

are  complete  fe&ors  of  the  larger  circle,  than  yl*. 

s 

.  .  t  .  *»  .*  .  *  *  p  -  .  .  f, 

Prob.  6.  Let  A  B  be  a  beam  uniformly  thick,  having  its  point  of  fuf* 
penflon  at  any  variable  diflance  from  A,  as  at  S  5  and  let  the  beam  be  made 
to  vibrate  with  any  given  angular  velocity :  it  is  required  to  determine  that 
power,  which  acting  at  the  extremity  B,  would  have  the  fame  angular  force 
^s  the  whole  mafs  collefted  into,  and  afting  at,  the  center  of  percuflion. 

A 

Let  the  length  A  B  be  v,  A  Sir* ,  and  S  B  =  *;— .v ;  and 
the  diftance  of  the  center  of  percuflion  from  S  equal  y:  g 

then  by  the  general  expreffion  = fofce'lf'the  body •  Now  if  in- 
ftead  of  taking  all  the  Ji  dz  in  the  whole  beam,  or  fup- 
pofing  all  the  particles  colle&ed  into  the  center  of  per¬ 
cuflion,  we  conceive  a  power  p *  a£ting  at  the  extremity  B 
fuch  as  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of  its  diftance  S  B, 

(v—x)3  its  force  fhall  be  equal  to  all  the  p  d'  in 


B 


I 
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the  whole  beam  i  then  will_y  —  force  of  the  beam*  p  —  ^ “b  force  of 

"  — ■  ■  ■■ 

the  beam ;  that  is/=  -^=jr  X  flu.*'—*.  "  =  X  by  the  mafs. 

And  by  fubftituting  the  value  ofy,  we  have  /  —  ~a~6-^X3^'X  by  the  mats,  a 
general  expreffion  for  the  value  of  /  for  any  beam  of  equal  thicknefs,  and 
whofe  weight  is  as  the  length. 


» i  J  t 


Cor.  i.  Now  when  a:  vanifhes,  tf  the  mafs  j  fo  that  when  the  beam 
is  fufpended  at  the  extremity  A,  then  the  weight  which  applied  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  AB  to  an  inflexible  line  vibrating  with  any  given  velocity,  fo  as  to 
have  the  fame  force  as  the  mafs  of  the  beam  colle&ed  into  its  center  of  per- 
cuffion,  and  moving  with  the  fame  angular  velocity,  fhall  be  equal  one- 
third  the  weight  of  the  beam. 


Cor.  2.  If  a;  be  taken  to  v  in  the  ratio  of  i  to  n  ;  then  by  fubftituting 

^  I 

the  value  of  *  in  the  above  expreffion,  p'—j~rz  £gX  by  the  weight, 

when  that  weight  is  defined  by  v,  its  length;  and  the  weight  of  the  (hotter 

— 3»  +  3 

end,  unity.  Or  fuppofe  the  whole  weight  to  be  W,  then  p'— 

w 

X  W  :  and  in  this  cafe  the  weight  of  the  fhorter  end  will  be  defined  by7> 
and  that  of  the  longer  by- — ,  let  W  be  what  it  will* 


Cor.  3.  When  «=2  then /=4-W:  but  it  muft  be  remembered  that  /  is 
the  power  of  the  whole  beam,  fince  it  is  compared  with  the  whole  mafs  col¬ 
lected  into  the  center  of  percuffton  •,  and  is  therefore  the/  of  both  ends  re¬ 
duced  to  B,  and  hence  in  cafes  where  the  two  ends  are  equal,  as  in  the  pre- 
fent  one,  the  /  of  each  end  is  7  of  half  the  beam,  which  together  are  equal 
to  i  W,  the  /  of  the  whole  beam. 

Prob, 
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Pros.  7.  Let  S  be  the  center  of  rotation,  and  let  the  beam  be  made  to 
revolve  horizontally  with  any  given  angular  velocity:  it  is  required  to  de¬ 
termine  the  p'  of  the  whole  beam  a&ing  at  B. 


tance  of  the  center  of  gyration  from  S,  then  w*=Ar?Pf~  ■  therefor 

°  the  bod/  “the  beam’ 


The  notation  being  the  fame  as  in  the  laft  problem  and  w  being  the  dif- 

***v/  iuc  ueuuj'  ^ 

m  e  have  p  —  ^X  the  bcam,=  2v*—6vx+3x2X  &e  weight  of  the  beam  the  fame 
as  in  the  laft  problem.  Hence  in  this  cafe,  if  x  be  to  v  as  1  to  ns  then  p'= 

3«2— 6;/+3X  and  w^len  the  two  ends  become  equal,  fo  that  the  center  of 

rotation  coincides  with  the  center  of  gravity,  then  the  beam  may  revolve 
either  vertically  or  horizontally,  and  the  p’  of  both  ends  together  will  be  P 
the  weight. 


Cor.  i.  Other  forms  may  be  derived  for  the  value  of p\  if  the  two  arms 
be  called  d  and  b ,  and  their  weights  c  and  d  refpedtively.  For  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  expreffions  y =force  Gf  the  beam,  and  ^=th^^am.  Now  by  the  firffc  of 
thefe,  if  p'  be  the  power  of  the  whole  beam  afting  at  B,  we  have  p' = 

the  force  of  the  beam  X  c-\-d3  and  by  the  fecond,y>'r=  jrX  the 


beam 


b^-\ -a3  _  —  "■;■■■ 

“  Jb^abz  Xc  +  d.m 


in  both  cafes  the  weight  of  the  beam. 


r- \-d 


N  ow  when  a„b,Ji'  or  f  the  weight  5  and  if  a-o,  p'=i  the  weight  alfo. 


Cor.  2.  It  further  appears,  that  in  all  cafes  of  an  ofcillating  motion  of 
the  beam,  the  /  is  defined  by  multiplying  the  difiance  of  the  center  of  per- 
cufiion  from  the  center  of  fufpenfion,  by  the  mafs  or  weight,  and  dividing 
by  the  fquare  of  the  difiance  at  which  p'  is  to  aft :  and  that  in  all  cafes  of  a 
gyrating  motion  of  the  beam,  the p  is  defined  by  multiplying  the  fquare  of 
the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gyration  from  the  center  of  rotation,  bv  the 

n  '  «/ 

mafs  or  weight,  and  dividing  by  the  fquare  ofthedfiance  at  which  p’  is  to 

4 
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act.  Hence  it  follows  in  both  cases,  that  if  the  p'  of  the  same  beam  or 
body  be  reduced  to  different  distances,  its  value  will  be  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  these  distatices. 

Prob.  8.  Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  circle  whofe  diameter  is  unity, 

and  r  —  the  radius  of  the  circular  plane  ABC  :  and  let  p  represent  the 

periphery  of  a  circle,  or  a  ring  into  which  we  will  conceive  as  many  par- 

% 

tides  collected,  as,  with  any  angular  velocity,  shall  have  the  same  force, 
as  the  mass  of  the  circular  plane,  (or  solid  wheel  of  the  same  diameter, 
and  uniformly  thick,)  collected  into  a  circle,  whose  radius  is  the  distance 
of  the  center  of  gyration  from  the  center  C,  moving  with  the  same  angu¬ 
lar  velocity:  the  value  of  p'  is  required. 

Now  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  that  p'r1  will  be  equal  to  all  the  pdr  in  ' 

ABC.  And  since  4  Ad  is  the  area  of  ABC, 
we  have  w1  —  ~-z  and p  —  ic~  X  4 A  2  A;**  by 
substituting  the  value  of  rd,  which  value  is 
equal  half  the  mass  of  ABC,  whether  it  be  a 
circular  plane  or  solid  wheel. 

Now  this  power  p  may  be  either  a  ring,  as  is  here  conceived,  or  a 
weight  equal  to  that  of  the  ring,  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  each  acting 
at  the  extremity  of  a  lever,  revolving  on  its  center,  and  whose  length 
is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  ring ;  and  in  the  same  manner  we  may 
conceive  the  p'  in  problem  7  to  be  resolved  into  a  ring  of  equal  weight 
whose  diameter  is  equal  A  B. 


Vol.  VI. 


T 


Prob.  9 
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Pro  b.  9-  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the p'  of  the  whole  beam  AB  in 
Prob.  3,  acting  at  A,  while  the  beam  revolves  horizontally  on  the  centerS. 

Then  p  —  ~X  the  weight  ~  W.  Nowin  this  case,  when 

a  vanishes,  then  //  becomes  =  ;  when  cl  vanishes,  and  D  coin- 

cides  with  S,  in  which  case  v  becomes  equal  AS,  and  AD  and  DB  be¬ 
come  two  beams  revolving  on  one  end  each ;  then  the  p'  of  both  the 

beams  together  is  equal  W,  where  W  is  the  weight  of  both  the  beams  ; 

and  therefore  the  pf  of  each,  acting  at  the  extremity  A  or  B,  is  -J  its  own 
weight,  the  same  as  in  Prob.  6,  Cor.  1. 


Prob.  9*  Let  the  annulus  in  Prob.  5  be  proposed,  to  determine  the  p* 
of  the  whole,  acting  at  the  distance  S  A,  anywhere  in  the  circumference. 


Then  since®2  is  equal 


R4 


2K2 


-2r 


.2,? 


Avhere  R_  S  A,  and  r  —  sa,  we  shall  have 


R4 


Zkz —  Zr3- 


X 


4  X  R2a  —  r2 A 
R2 


Ri — 


•x  L  the  weight  of  the  an- 


/  =  the, body) 

nulus  :  and  when  r  —  o ,  so  that  the  interior  circle  may  vanish,  and  ABC 
become  an  entire  circle  or  solid  wheel,  then p'  —  ■§■  the  mass,  the  same  as  in 
Prob.  8. 


Cor.  If  A  represent  the  area  of  a  sector  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is 
unity,  similar  to  the  sectors  AS  or  a  s  in  Cor.  of  Prob.  8 ;  then  the  p'  of  both 
the  parts  A  a  and  B  C  together,  will  be  equal  — -  X  2  Alt2  —  2  A r2  ~ 

R2 

ai-rTx2  Lie  mass  of  the  two  parts  together. 

Prob.  10.  Let  A  a,  £B,  cC,  be  a  solid  ring,  having  a  solid  beam  whose 
center  is  the  center  of  the  annulus,  as  in  the  next  figure;  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  p'  of  the  whole  acting  at  B. 


Let 
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Let  W'  express  the  weight  or  mass  of  the 
annulus;  and  zv  that  of  the  cross  beam  a  b , 
which  beam  is  of  equal  thickness.  Then  the 
p'  of  the  beam  at  b  is  -§  zv'by  Prob.  6,  Cor.  3 ; 
which  reduced  to  B,  is  by  Cor.  to  Prob.  7, 

and  the  p’  of  the  ring  is  x  \  W/,  by  the 

last  Prob.  Hence  p'  of  the  whole  is  xT 

Cor.  If  W'  express  the  weight  of  the  two  ends  A  a,  B  b,  being  parts  of 
the  annulus,  whose  center  is  S,  and  if  the 
weight  of  the  beam  ab,  whose  center  is  also  A 
S,  be  expressed  by  zv,  as  before ;  then  the  p' 

of  the  whole  beam,  and  both  ends  together,  will  be -A — -x  -  + 

Prob.  11.  When  the  two  circular  ends  are  braced  to  the  beam  ab  by 
the  braces  cd ,  cd ,  on  both  sides  of  the  beam  :  it  is  required  to  determine 
the  p*  of  the  whole,  acting  at  B,  when  moving  on  the  center  S. 

Let  W'  and  w  represent  the  weight 
of  the  two  circular  ends,  and  the  beam 
ab ,  respectively,  as  in  the  last  Prob.; 
and  let  the  length  c  d,  be  v,  and  the 
weight  of  the  two  braces  at  one  end  be  zv  .  Now  if  s  be  supposed  the 
center  of  rotation,  then  the  case  in  Prob.  9  would  apply.  And  because  sc 
varies  so  little  from  se  or  Stf,  in  a  beam  of  considerable  length,  that  any 
deviation  from  the  truth  which  might  arise  from  considering  sc  as  r,  would 
be  so  trifling  as  to  render  any  further  investigation  unnecessary.  Sup- 

T  2  posing 


B 


C 


i  rb  On  the  maximum  of  mechanic  powers,  and 

posing  then  sc  —  S#;  and  call  de  —  a,  then  sd—r  —  ci  very  nearly.  Then 
by  Prob.  9,  the p'  of  the  braces  at  one  end  is 

equal  kzv  ,  by  substituting  k  for 


*2  +  3.  r  —  a 

2  4 -6.ar  —  a* 

32'1  +  3-  r  —  a 

2 +  6. ar  —  a* 

x  w  ,  or 


1+-3-r— a\*+6.ar- 


And  therefore  2  kw 


3vZ+3-r  —  a|z  +  6.  ar  —  a* 

will  be  they/  of  all  the  braces  at  the  distance  Sb,  then  by  Cor.  2  of  Prob.  7. 
As  R  :  r  :  :  2  kw  :  — ,  the//  of  all  the  braces  reduced  to  the  distance 
SB.  Hence 


R2, —  r* 


w'  .  *-27u  ai-zv’r'1  , 

x~  +  -  +  expresses  the  p  of  the  beam,  circular 


%  3R 

ends  and  braces  together,  very  nearly 

*s  obtained  the  value  of//  in  the  most  useful  cases  that  occur; 
and  this/;  being  the  power,  which  acting  at  the  extremity  of  the  different 
figures  here  enumerated,  will  give  the  same  angular  velocity,  as  their  re¬ 
spective  masses  acting  at  the  center  of  percussion  or  gyration  :  it  is  there¬ 
fore  the  masses  themselves  reduced  to  the  distance  from  the  center  of 
motion,  at  which,  if  a  weight  be  applied,  to  act  as  a  power  for  overcoming 
a  resistance,  this  p  will  be  so  much  in  addition  to  the  mass  to  be  moved 
by  that  weight,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  in  computing  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  all  machines  after  they  acquire  a  velocity.  The  use  of  these 
results  will  appear  in  the  following  problems  : 

1  rob.  12.  Let  AB  be  a  beam  of  equal  thickness,  whose  weight 
call  W,  and  whose  center  of  motion  C,  is  in 
the  center  of  the  beam.  Then  if  P  be  a  C 

given  weight,  acting  as  a  power  to  move  ^ 

tiie  v  eiglit  x ;  the  value  of  x  is  required 
when  its  momentum  is  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible. 


Since 
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Since  W  expresses  the  weight  of  the  beam,  -J  W  will  express  the  o'  of 
the  whole  beam  acting*  at  B.  And  since  both  ends  are  of  equal  length, 
P — x,  will  be  the  moving  power,  and  P+|W+,r  is  the  mass  to  be 

moved,  with  respect  to  angular  velocity.  Hence 


P — X 


,i  .  istheacce- 

p+iw+* 

lerative,  and  is  as  the  velocity  with  which  P  will  move  after  having 
overcome  the  resistance.  But  since  AC  =  CB,  this  quantity  is  also  the  ac¬ 


celerative  force  of  ,v,  and  therefore  the  momentum  of  x  is 


Vx - XL 


P+fW  +  X 


which 


being  a  maximum,  its  fluxion  is  equal  nothing  :  hence  Pa— %xx  X  P-f-4  Ar 


+r-,r  X  Rr-/=0,  from  which,  when  reduced,  we  have  a1 


wz  +  9  p  w  + 1 8  p2  —  w  —  3  p 
“ -  -  « 

3 


Prob.  13.  Let  the  arms  of  the  beam  A B  be  of  unequal  lengths,  and 
let  the  whole  beam  be  to  the  shorter  end,  both  in  length  and  weight, 
as  n  to  unity.  And  let  W  express  the  weight  of  the  whole  beam.  Then 
if  P  as  a  power  be  suspended  at  B,  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
weight  x;  so  that  it  may  ascend,  when  overcome  by  P,  with  the  greatest 
momentum  possible. 


Then  by  Problem  6,  Cor.  2,  the  p  of  the  A 1 

whole  beam  is  equal  X  W  —  gW,  by 

putting  g  —  anc*  tlie  weiS’^t  tlie 


□B 


n  —  I.  w 


© 

-,  by  the  same  Cor.-  Now 


shorter  end  will  be  — ,  that  of  the  longer 

n  7  ^ 

n~ I-w-,  its  weight  when  reduced  to  B 


the  weight  of  the  longer  arm  being 


will  be  n  A- and  by  the  same  reasoning  the  weight  of  the  shorter  end 


In  In.n  —  I 


AC,  reduced  to  A,  will  be  :  and  as  n- 1  (BC)  :  1  (AC)  :  : 

—  the  weight  of  AC  reduced  to  B.  Again;  as  k-1  :  1  :  :  x  :  -~ 

n:  the 


1 
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AND 


On  the  maximum  of  mechanic  powers, 


—  the  weight  of  Lv  reduced  to  B.  Hence  7==  -+■  -A_  is  that  weight, 

%n,n  —  X  n  —  1  o  7 

which  if  applied  at  B,  would  precisely  balance  the  end  AC,  together 


with  the  weight  x.  Hence  P  + 


11  —  I.W 


W 


= - will  be  the  motive 


^  '  2>n  2  n.n  —  i  n  —  I 

foi  ce  or  moving  power.  Then  again,  when  the  bodies  are  in  motion, 
&  ^  P  °f  the  whole  beam  acting  at  B:  and  ^j--,  the  value  of  oc  when 

1  educed  to  B,  it  follows  that  P -f -^+7—  is  the  whole  mass  compared  at 


p  + 


n  —  1.  w 


2n.n — I  n  —  I 


is  the 


B  with  respect  to  angular  velocity.  Hence 
<scceleiati\ e  foice  atB,  or  the  accelerative  force  of  P;  —  or  of  x  reduced 


to  B.  Then  as  n  -  1  :  1  :  ; 


p  + 


» - 1.  w 

2  n 


n  —  I.  W 


2  n 


un —  1  n  —  I  p  + 


2  n 


2>un  —  \  „_x 


P+<g-w  +  «-! 


n  —  I.  P+n  — 


the  accelerative  force  of  *  suspended  at  A :  which,  by  putting 

an(^  a  *01  n  —  1-  P  4-  n—  1.  g  W,  will  be  expressed  by 
7Z  '  alU*  ^K  l  cloi  e  t'le  nlotlve  force,  or  momentum  of  ,r,  will  be 


for— 


— — X=_.,whosefhixion  being  equal  to  nothing,  we  have  n-  1.  qx-lxxX 


n-i.  t+n-l.x-n-l.xXr^\.qz-x'  =  o,  and.r  =  ~q-t, 

a  general  expression,  when  the  shorter  end  is  unity,  and  the  whole  length 

of  the  beam,  any  whole  number.  When  n  is  2,  so  that  the  arms  are 
equal,  then  x -  ^w.+,.,+,8^-w_„  as  Jn  d]e  j 

3 


P rob.  U.  If  the  two  arms  be  of  any  given  length  whatever,  the  shorter 
being  expounded  by  «,  and  the  longer  by  b;  and  their  weights  by  e  and 
d  respectively  :  then  if  P  as  in  the  former  case  be  applied  to  let  as  a 

power  at  B;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  value  of  ,r  in  terms  of  a  and  b, 
in  case  of  a  maximum. 


Now 
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Now  by  Problem  7,  Cor.  X  c+d  will  express  the /of  the  whole 

beam  reduced  to  B.  Hence  P  +  ^q^Xc+d+X’  wil1  express  the  mass 
when  reduced  to  B,  as  to  angular  velocity.  Then  since  |  is  the  weight 
of  the  shorter  end  reduced  to  A;  ^  is  the  weight  which  applied  at  B,  would 

balance  the  shorter  end.  Therefore  x+T  aPpBed  at  B,  would  sustain  the 
shorter  end,  together  with  the  weight  x,  in  equilibrio.  Hence  P  + 


d 

a 


—  *4”  ls  the  moving  power.  And  therefore 


d  a  c  ax 
Z 


P+*T  zb  b 


3^+3^ 


ax 

‘  T 


is 


the 


accelerative  force  of  P,  or  of  x  reduced  to  B,  and 


ad  aa.v 

cP"^  a  Zb  b 


4p+ 


3^  +  3ia 


-+d  + 


ax 


is  the  accelerative  force  of  x  suspended  at  A  :  which,  by  substituting  q 
for  a  P  +  and  /  for  bV  +3^iXc+</,  becomes :  Hence 

qix—a^  -g  t|ie  motjve  fovce  whose  fluxion  being  equal  to  o,  we  have 

tb-\-abx  J  ^  ^ 

qbx-2axx  X  tb  +  abx-abx  X  qbx-cfx *—  o,  and  x  —  ~^ Now 
if#  be  unity,  then  x  —  y/f+bqt-t,  the  same  as  in  the  last  Problem,  when 
n—\  will  be  equal  b. 


Note.  If  in  the  accelerative  force  of  P,  q  be  substituted  for  P  -f 
A_li  and  t  for  P  +  S  •  c  +  d,  then  the  accelerative  force  of  x  is 

:  and  its  momentum  from  whence  x  —  -—y/d  ~{-tq-~r. 

bxt-\-abx  bzt-\-abx  '  a  v  -*  a  > 

and  in  the  preceding  problem,  if  q  be  put  for  P  +  -~/v  —  -  J-,  and  t 
for  P+gW,  in  the  accelerative  force  of  P,  and  proceeding  to  find  the  ac¬ 
celerative  force  of  x}  &  c.  then  x=n- 1 .  s/f + tq-n~  1 .  /. 


Pros. 
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Prob.  15.  Let  ABC  be  a  solid  wheel  of  uniform 
thickness  and  density,  revolving  on  its  center  S : 
and  let  its  weight  be  W,  and  if  P  be  a  weight  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  power,  suspended  to  a  line  passing  freely 
over  the  wheel,  and  to  which  line  is  fixed  the 
weight  x  at  the  opposite  end.  The  value  of  x  is 

j 

required,  in  case  of  a  maximum. 


Since  the  weight  and  power  are  equally  distant  from  the  center  of 
motion,  P — x  will  be  the  moving  power:  and  by  Problem  8,  \  W  is  the p 
of  the  wheel.  Hence  P+i  W  +  x  is  the  mass  to  be  moved,  as  to  angu¬ 
lar  velocity.  Then  will  be  the  accelerative  force,  and  -P—^-the 

motive  force  of  x,  whose  fluxion  being  equal  to  nothing,  we  have  PV-f- 
mVx- 2PWi- Wxx—x'x  =  o  and  x =x/W'+6VW +  $F- 2  P-  W. 


Prob.  Id.  Let  A  fif,  B  b,  be  two  circular  ends, 
these  ends  being  of  equal  thickness  as  well  as  the 
beam.  Let  the  weight  of  both  the  former  together 
be  W',  and  that  of  the  latter  w:  and  let  the  beam 
move  on  its  center  S. — Then  if  P  be  a  given  weight 

o  C)  J 

acting  as  a  power  at  B,  it  is  required  to  determine 
the  weight  x  suspended  at  the  other  end  under 
the  circumstances  of  a  maximum. 


fixed  to  the  beam  a  b , 


in  ow  if  SB  — It  and  sb  —  rT  then  by  Problem  10,  the,  p  of  the  beam 
and  heads,  reduced  to  B,  will  be  -f-  where  h~  — -Rl  ■■■■■.  And  since 
the  beam  and  heads  are  suspended  in  the  common  center  of  gravity, 

P  — x 
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1  A?  <?> 

J  Jo 


P— x  will  be  the  moving  power,  and  P  4--—-+-^-+^  the  sum  of  all 

P  - K 

}  \V  ^  2 

the  mass  after  being  in  motion.  Hence  P  -f  -~r  +  ^-~+x  is  the  accelera- 

PX —  xz 

tive,  and  P  +  the  motive  force  of  x,  equal  F*  ■  by  put- 

z  3r  * 

ting*  t— P  +  — -f— ,  and  bv  taking  its  fluxion  equal  nothing,  x  — 

t,  '  Z  1  3R  ~  ° 

s/ 1  -f- 1 P  -f-  t. 


Prob.  17.  To  determine  x  under  the  circumstances  of  a  maximum, 
when  the  two  circular  exnds  are  braced  to  the  main,  beam  ab ,  by  the 
braces  v,  whose  weight  altogether  is 


Then,  by  Problem  11,  the  J)  of  two  of  the  v  s  at  one  end,  reduced  to  B,  is 


■»a  +  3.r  —  aj2-f-6.ar  — 


by  putting  k—  :  and  where 

r2  “  R*  J  1  &  3^  +  3.r-a|2  +  6.ar-fl2 


3't'a+3*»’— «r+6. 

se—a.  Hence  the  p  for  all  the  braces  reduced  to 

.  ana  ov  rne  same  nrouiein  ^ 


B,  will  be 


i2  ) 


and  by  the  same  problem 


will  be  the  p  of  the  whole  beam,  heads  and 
braces,  reduced  to  B.  Now  since  the  ends  are 
in  equilibria,  exclusive  of  the  weight,  P— a’ will  be  the 


Px —  x^ 


tS" 


.  i  i  hvi'  ,  r^iv  ,  2irlivi  •  ,1  .*  „ 

moving  power,  and  P-p  —  -P— *4 — ~r~  1S  the  motive 
force  of  x,  which  by  putting  P4*  — 4— x-p-^r— 

becomes  and  by  making  its  fluxion  equal  to  nothing,  we  shall 

r-\-x  7  J  c’ 

have  x  —  v/f+tP  —  t\  as  in  the  former  case.  And  this  form  will  always 
obtain  for  all  beams  moving  on  their  centers,  after  determining  the  va¬ 
lue  of  7/,  and  substituting  t  for  the  known  terms  in  the  denomination. 


Vo i.,  VI; 


U 


Prob.  18. 
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Prqb.  18.  Let  ABD  be  a  solid  wheel,  whose  weight  is  W,  and  CO 
he  an  axle,  hut  whose  weight  is  so  small,  compared  with  that  of  the 
wheel,  as  not  to  he  regarded.  Then  if  P,  as  a  power,  be  suspended  to  a 
line  passing  round  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  whose  radius  call 
b ;  and  x  a  weight  to  he  raised  suspended  to  a  line  passing  round  the 
axle,  whose  radius  let  he  a:  it  is  required  to  determine- x,  so  that  its  ef¬ 
fect  may  he  a  maximum. 


Since  W  is  the  weight  of  the  wheel,  I  W  is  the 
p’  of  the  whole,  acting  at  B,  when  in  motion  by 
Problem  8;  and  ~  is  the  value  of  x  'reduced  to 
B.  Therefore  P+1W  +  is  the  mass  to  be  mov¬ 
ed,  after  x  is  overcome  by  P  :  and  P— ~  will  be  the. 


moving  power. 


Hence 


ax 


p  +£w+  b 


is  the  accelerative 


D 


force  of  PzidL-g-  by  putting  jf=:P-fiW.  Then  as  b:  a::  :: 

al]r^r'  —  the  accelerative  force  of  x,  and  therefore  ahv*  ,  -h~~—  its  motive 
force  when  suspended  at  C,  which  by  making  its  fluxion  equal  to  notningj 

we  shall  obtain  x— —  v  t  +-^P - r~ - - - — 

a  r  a  a  % 

V  L.6-1:^  + 8 F  2 r-— when  a  and  b  become  equal  the  same  as  in  Problem  15.. 


Prob.  19.  Let  the  wheel  and  axle  be  as  in  the  last,  wifli  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  the  weight  (w)  of  the  axle  projecting  on  each,  side  the  wheel* 
be  considered.  r  to 


Then 
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Then  i  W  is  the  //  of  the  wheel  at  B,  to  the  center  S,  (for  we  shall 
suppose  the  part  of  the  axle  which  passes  through  the  wheel  to  be  of  the 
same  density  with  the  wheel;)  and  f  w  the  p  of  the  axle  at  C,  and  which, 
reduced  to  B,  will  be  Hence  [s  the  p  of  the  wheel  and  axle 

together,  at  B.  Then  will  P  +  ^'”+7  expr  ess  the  mass  after  being  in 
motion :  and  P  —  ~  as  in  the  former  case,  being  the  moving  power, 
by  putting  t  —  P  -f  and  proceeding  as  in  the  former  case, 

we  shall  have  x  z=— vV  +  H?  —  — .  t;  or  by  restoring  the  value  o  ^^  =  7 


^g7.bzf  +  i2W  c 


-\-2bz?  -\-bzv/  -\-aziv  lbz P 
lab 


lbzP  -\-bzvt  + 
lab 


Scholium.  These  problems  comprehend  all  the  cases  that  can  be  of 
general  use  in  combining  the  lever  with  the  wheel  and  axle  ;  or  in  their 
separate  application,  when  the  power  is  acted  on  by  gravity,  and  whose 
motion  is  uniformly  accelerated,  the  same  as  that  of  bodies  falling  freely 
through  any  given  space.  And  since,  in  the  preceding  Problems,  gravity, 
or  the  space  which  a  body  falls  freely  through  in  the  first  second  of  time, 
is  considered  as  unity,  it  follows  that  the  accelerative  force  of  x  in  all 
these  cases  being  multiplied  by  lb-jV  (or  what  may  be  the  measure 

in  any  particular  latitude,)  will  give  the  space  in  feet  that  x  would  pass 
through  in  the  first  second  of  time,  and  from  which  the  space  which  would 
be  passed  over  in  any  other  time  may  be  computed,  since  those  spaces  are 
as  the  squares  of  the  times  in  which  they  would  be  passed  over  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  also  easy  to  compute  the  velocity  of  x  after  passing 
through  a  given  space  in  any  given  time,  for  that  velocity  will  be  in  the 
subduplicate  ratio  of  the -accelerative  force:  and  hence  another  maximum 
may  be  determined,  viz.  the  greatest  possible  effect  of  x,  after  passing 
through  a  given  space.  For  if  the  square  root  of  the  accelerative  force  be 
multiplied  by.i’,  the  product  will  be  as  the  momentum  of  x  for  any  space 

U  2  passed 
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passed  over.  Or  if  the  velocity  of  x,  after  having  passed  through  any  space 
in  any  given  time,  T  be  multiplied  by  x,  then  that  product  will  evidently 
be  the  momentum  of  x,  after  having  passed  through  that  space  :  and  there¬ 
fore,  by  the  well  known  method  of  fluxions,  the  value  of  a1  may  be  obtain¬ 
ed  under  the  circumstances  of  a  maximum  :  and  this  will  apply  to  all  the 
foregoing  cases.  But  to  select  one  of  the  most  useful,  let  it  be  that  in 
Prob.  17,  where  the  lever  moves  on  its  center  of  gravity,  which  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  made  to  do  when  a  power  is  applied  at  one  end  to  raise  a  weight  at 
the  other  to  a  certain  height,  and  then  return  to  repeat  its  stroke,  and  so 
continue  by  the  alternate  acting  and  ceasing  of  the  power.  Now,  in  the 

case  alluded  to,  the  accelerative  force  of  x  is  as  ,  therefore  x  v/tt~ 
will  be  as  the  momentum  of  a’  after  being  urged  by  the  force  by  which  it 
would  be  carried  through  a  space,  that  should  be  to  the  space  a  body  w'ould 
be  carried  through  by  gravity  in  the  same  time,,  as  to  unity.  Hence,  by 

making  the  fluxion  of  x  v/777  equal  to  nothing,  we  shall  have  —  3xzx 

X t -|- x  —  x X Pad—  x3  —0,  and  therefore  x—'S  p  +":u.t+9t.  +p~ Or  if  the 

4 

velocity  of  a1,  after  having  passed  through  any  space  in  any  given  time,  T  be 
multiplied  by  x>  the  momentum  is  obtained  at  the  end  of  that  time,  let 
the  space  passed  over  be  what  it  will.  Nowin  the  above  case  7— Xlb-^- 
feet,  is  the  space  which  x  would  pass  through  in  the  first  second  of  time : 

hence  as  l//z :  T* : :  7^7- X  1 6-~- :  -y~X  16-d-feet,  equal  to  the  space  that 

x  would  pass  over  in  the  time  T;  therefore  v/P~*y-  X  1 617  is  the  velocity 

at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  x  \/e~- *,T*-  X  1617  =  T vX  1 617 X  v/— r:~  is 
the  momentum,  which,  by  making  the  fluxion  equal  to  nothing,  will 
give  x  as  before. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  examples  of  all  the  foregoing  cases,  as  it 

is 
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is  easy  to  assign  numbers  for  the  given  terms,  and  from  thence  compute 
the  value  of  x.  But  as  the  17th  Prob.  is  the  most  complicated  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  p'  so  often  mentioned,  and  because  the  lever  there  represented 
is  nearly  the  form  of  those  generally  used  in  machines  that  act  with  a  reci¬ 
procating  motion,  I  will  subjoin  an  example  for  determining  the  value 
of  a’,  both  after  a  given  time ,  and  after  passing  through  a  given  space; 
and  then  proceed  to  compute  the  greatest  possible  effects  of  the  steam 
engine,  agreeable  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  theory. 


Example  : — Let  then  the  weight  (w)  of  the  great  beam  ab  (see  the 
figure  in  Problem  17)  be  ten  cwt.  its  length  (2  r)  equal  twenty  feet.  The 
weight  of  the  two  circular  ends  (W')  —  two  cwt.  The  weight  oLz// the  braces 
(2a/)  one  cwt.  their  length  ( v)  =five  feet.  Then  let  SB  (R)  be  twelve 
feet ;  sd  (a)  —  six  feet,  and  therefore  r — a  —  four  feet :  and  make  P  zz  ten 


cwt.  N ow  v 


~r — d2  X  3  +  6  X  ra — a 


k=af  =  8127  =  *>  and 


2 Ir^iv1  _ 


31 e--\-r — flpX3  +  6xra — a 2 

pf  of  all  the  braces  reduced  to  B.  Then  again  ~r~i  —  3,273  z=  h, 


—  1,128  the 

hvt’ 


3,273, 


3R2 


zz  2,546.  Therefore  we  have  P  + 


2&rZtzv/  /j\v/ 

r>  2  * 


+  1694,7 


lb  —t;  and  by  substituting  the  value  of?  thus  found,  in  the  equation  s/f+tY* 
—  t,  will  give  a’~442lb.  very  nearly,  when  its  effect  is  greatest  after  a  given 
time,  and  if  the  values  of  t  andP  be  put  in  the  equation  ^p~LI.?/p+9/~+p~3f> 
we  have  x  zz  631,5  lb.  when  its  effect  is  greatest  after  passing  through  a 
given  space.  Had  the  weight  of  the  lever  not  been  considered,  x  in  the 
first  case  would  have  been  414,2,  and  in  the  second  618,04  nearlv. 


Now  to  compute  the  greatest  effects  of  the  steam  engine  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  here  laid  down,  without  entering  into  a  minute  description  of  that 
machine,  let  c  be  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  into  which  the  steam  is  con¬ 
veyed,  and  p  the  diameter  of  the  pump.  Then  if  a  denote  the  weight  of 

the 
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the  atmosphere  on  a  circular  inch,  acL  will  express  the  weight  of  the  at- 

■'» 

mosphere  on  the  piston  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  therefore  the  power  of 
the  engine,  and  answers  to  P  in  the  former  case.  And  by  an  easy  com¬ 
putation,  if  J  represent  the  depth  of  the  pit  in  fathoms,  it  will  be  found 
that  2  jff  will  nearly  express  the  weight  of  the  water  in  pounds,  which  is 
to  be  raised  through  a  given  space,  by  the  power  of  the  cylinder,  and 
which  therefore  answers  to  a\  Now  in  the  usual  theorems  that  have  been 
deduced  for  ascertaining  the  different  values  of  c,  f  and  p ,  acz  and  2 \ff 
have  been  made  equal  to  each  other,  so  that  the  weight  and  power  must 
have  been  supposed  in  equilibrio ,  which  is  never  the  case.  But  let  us  al¬ 
low  the  weight  of  water  in  the  pump  to  be  overcome  by  the  superior  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  cylinder  the  moment  the  steam  is  condensed, 
and  then  the  case  becomes  precisely  the  same  as  when  the  weight  P  is 
suspended  at  one  end  of  the  lever ;  and  like  that  weight  the  atmosphere 
will  descend  with  an  accelerated  motion,  and  raise  the  column  of  water 
at  the  opposite  end, 

* 

Now  since  the  value  of  P  is  here  given  in  terms  of  c  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder,  it  will  be  necessary  to  substitute  another  quantity  for  t  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  equations.  Let  then  — b-y~  be  equal  r/:  th.c\\V +d(ac2'+d) 

—  tm,  and  therefore  the  equations  and  y  p*+io*p+?f*+p— v  be- 

4 

come  \/2  P2  -b  3P^ 4- Of — P —  d  and  ^20pZ+2 respectively  ;  and 

4 

by  putting  2 p\f  for  a;,  and  ac%  for  P',  we  shall  then  have  2 p*f  ~ 
\ZLia  c+  -b  Saclf  -f  d 2  —  ac1  —  cl  for  a  general  equation  when  the  effect  is 

greatest  after  a  given  time ,  and  2 pzf  —  v/a°‘* '  L  - -  when  the  ef¬ 

fect  is  greatest  after  passing  through  a  given  space;  and  from  which  equa¬ 
tions  may  be  deduced  the  following  values  of  c,  p,  andy)  viz. 

When 


k 
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2  c —  /32/>4/2+8/*/y- W*  ^+4//'z- 

5  ^  2  a 


When  the  effect 

Is  a  maximum  in  i  v,p—\/Zatc^:"adcZ'Ylf  ^ 


•- — d 


r - ZZZT2, - d 


a  green  time. 


When  the  effect 
is  a  maxinqum  af¬ 
ter  passing  over  a 
given  space 


0  r _ ^yia^c^-\-}tadcx-\-d 


2 — ac 2 — d 


4,  c=v/ 


2a 


r  ^ _  /20a2f47p2Ba</£a-f-5r«/2 

5 ’P  —  W  8/ 


-lac1 — 3rf 


^  jr* /20a2t'4-f-28ao'c1-j-5,rf1 — 2ar2— ?£_ 

>>,t/ — v 

Now  in  the  application  of  the  above  equations  let  the  diametei  of  the 
cylinder  (c)  be  equal  30  inches,  and  the  depth  (f)  of  the  well  be  27  fa¬ 
thoms ;  andtf=6,  and  also  cl  (t~V-695  very  nearly,  as  before.  Then  if 
these  values  be  put  in  the  2d  equation,  p  will  be  equal.  6,49  inches  nearly, 
which  by  the  common  method  must  have  been  10  inches.  Then  if  ac 2  and 
%prf  be  substituted  for  P  and  a?  in  the  expression  for  the  accelerative  force, 
we  have  v  1 6  1  =  6  feet  very  nearly  for  the  space  through 

wuwvcfl(J+WA1  u  J  „  .  a  ^  -car  4.^ 

which  the  water  would  ascend  in  the  first  second  of  time.  And  if  6  feet  be 
allowed  for  the  length  of  one  stroke  of  the  pump,  then  the  ascent  of  that 
stroke  is  performed  in  Y'  of  time.  Now  the  contents  of  a  cylinder 
whose  length  is  6  feet,  and  diameter  6,49  inches  is  8,43  gallons  nearly, 
which  is  the  greatest  quantity  possible  that  can  be  raised  in  l"  of  time 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  a  circle  of  oO  inches  in  diametei. 
Then  if  the  piston  be  made  to  return  in  the  same  time,  2'  will  be  the 
time  of  one  entire  stroke,  which  is  at  the  late  of  30  in  the  minute, 
which  multiplied  by  8,43  gallons  gives  253  gallons  per  minute,  or  24 1 

hogsheads  in  the  hour. 

O 

If  the  above  values  of  a,  c, /and  d  be  put  in  the  5th  equation,  we  shall 

have  p—  7, 8  inches  nearly  and  1  =  3’ 55  ^eet  ^01  ^ie  sPace 

which  the  water  would  ascend  through  in  the  first  second  of  time,  then  as 

3  3)55 :: 


l6Q  On  the  maximum  of  mechanic  powers,  and 

3,55 :  l//a  :  :  6 :  l",7=  the  square  of  the  time  in  passing  through  6  feet, 
hence  y/\",  7=1',  34  nearly  b  the  time,  which  if  the  piston  return  in 
the  same  time,  will  give  2", 68  for  the  time  of  one  entire  stroke,  being  at 
the  rate  of  22,4  nearly  in  the  minute.  Now  a  cylinder  whose  height  is 
6  feet,  and  diameter  7, 8  inches  contains  12,23  gallons,  and  this  is  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  that  can  be  raised  through  a  space  of  6  feet  in 
1  '34  of  time,  by  a  cylindrical  column  of  the  atmosphere,  whose  diameter 
is  30  inches.  Then  22,4X12,23  gives  274  gallons  nearly  in  the  minute, 
or  261  hogsheads  in  the  hour,  which  is  more  by  thirty-three  hogsheads 
than  what  is  computed  by  the  common  method,  where  the  diameter  of 
the  pump  would  be  ten  inches.  But  by  that  method  no  accelerative 
force  is  allowed,  except  what  must  arise  from  some  additional  weight 
given  to  the  steam  pbton  :  and  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  here, 
that  if  ten  be  put  for  p  in  the  expression  it  will  vanish,  for 

then  the  power  of  the  cylinder  and  the  weight  of  the  water  are  in  equi¬ 
libria,  and  the  accelerative  force  is  equal  to  nothing. 

If  these  two  cases  be  compared  with  each  other,  in  order  to  know  which 
would  be  the  most  proper  for  obtaining  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  and 
pump,  we  must  observe  that  in  the  first,  where  the  effect  is  required  to  be  a 
maximum  in  a  given  time,  the  velocity  is  much  greater  than  in  the  other, 
and  the  time  in  passing  over  six  feet  consequently  much  less;  and  therefore, 
by  giving  the  greater  number  of  strokes  in  the  hour,  the  effect  is  so  much 
moie  interrupted  by  the  returning  of  the  pump  piston,  and  of  course  the 
whole  effect  witnin  that  hour  is  diminished,  and  in  fact  is  less  than  in  the 
second  case,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing  computations.  But  were  the 
pump  in  the  first  case  allowed  to  ascend  till  1  ',34  was  elapsed  (which  is 
tne  time  in  the  second)  it  would  pass  through  the  space  of  ten  feet  nearlv, 
itnd  in  the  course  of  the  hour  would  raise  3 1 1  hogsheads,  which  is  more  by 

1  .  fifty 
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fifty  hogsheads  than  in  the  maximum  for  space,  when  that  space  is  six 
feet.  But  the  great  velocity  Avith  Avdiich  the  machine  must  move,  is 
a  sufficient  objection  against  the  maximum  in  time  ;  because  however  Avell 
proportioned  the  parts  might  be,  the  perpetual  reciprocation,  Avhere  the 
motion  is  Arery  great,  must  tend  to  injure  the  whole  apparatus ;  and  on 
this  account,  the  latter  case  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  friction,  because  in  the  cases  I  ha\re  considered, 
it  must  be  but  trifling,  except  in  the  pistons;  and  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  chain  and  pump  rods  as  separate  quantities-  from  acz  and  2// f, 
though,  to  be  minutely  correct,  this  ought  to  have  been  done;  but  as 
this  part  of  the  apparatus  will  act  at  both  ends  of  the  lever,  and  Avhose 
Areight  compared  to  those  of  the  Avater,  and  the  atmosphere,  Avill  be  but 
small,  no  great  error  Avill  arise  from  this  neglect.  And  as  my  object  has 
been  to  establish  a  general  theory,  upon  principles  that  admit  of  fur¬ 
ther  prosecution  to  any  degree  of  accuracy,  I  feel  less,  anxious  as  to 
these  particulars. 
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ON  THE  RELIGION  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE 

BURMAS. 

BY  FRANCIS  BUCHANAN,  M.  D» 

IN  the  celebrated  island  of  Ceylon ,  in  the  extensive  empire  of  the  Burma 
monarchs,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Siam  and  Cambodia ,  the  prevailing 
religion  is  that  of  Bouddha,  or  Godama;  and  followers  of  the  same 
doctrine  are  probably  dispersed  all  over  the  populous  and  wide  dominions 
of  China ,  Cochincliina ,  Japan,  and  Tonkin.  However  absurd  the  tenets  of 
this  religion  may  be,  yet,  as  influencing  the  conduct  of  so  large  a  propor- 
tion  of  mankind,  it  becomes  an  object  of  great  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  To  those  in  particular  who  study  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Hindustan,  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of  Godama  will, 
I  doubt  not,  be  highly  curious  ;  as  I  think  that  Mr.  Chambers,  the 
most  judicious  of  our  Indian  antiquaries,  has  given  very  good  reason  for 
believing,  that  the  worship  of  Bouddiia  once  extended  all  over  India, 
and  was  not  rooted  out  by  the  Brahmens  in  the  Decan  so  late  as  the 
ninth,  or  even  as  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Chriftian  sera*. 

Nor  will  this  opinion,  of  the  late  introduction  of  the  superstition  now 
prevailing  in  Hindustan,  be  contradicted  by  the  almost  singular  remain  of 
Hindu  history;  the  only  one  which  has  escaped  the  destructive  research  of 

i 

the  cunning  Brahmen :  I  mean  the  history  of  Cashmere  presented  to  the 
Sultan  Ackber  on  his  first  entrance  into  that  kingdom.  We  are  told  f 
that  the  Sultan  caused  the  book  to  be  translated,  and  of  the  translation 

X  2  Abui. 

*  Adatick  Researches,  I,  l6o—  +  Ajeen  Akberj,  II,  178, 
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Abu  l  Faz i l  lias  given  an  abridgement.  This  informs  us,  that  when 
Cashmere  was  freed  from  an  inundation,  by  which  it  had  been  covered, 
a  certain  Kushup  brought  the  Brahmens  to  inhabit  the  new  lanci  ;  that 
after  a  long  time  a  general  assembly  of  the  inhabitants  was  called,  who 
elected  a  man  celebrated  for  his  virtue  to  be  their  king ;  and  that  from 
thenceforward  monarchy  was  established  in  that  delightful  region.  The 
name  of  the  first  successor  to  this  king,  that  is  mentioned,  is  Owngund, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Kish en.  From  Owngund  to  Kotadevy, 
the  last  native  ruler,  this  history  reckons  159  princes;  and  Kotadevy 
was  succeeded  by  a  JMahonimedan  prince  Shumsheddeen  in  the  year  of 
•the  Hegira  742,  or  of  our  vulgar  rera  1342.  The  history  makes  these  159 
princes  to  have  reigned  an  astonishing  length  of  time:  but  we  have  no 
number  of  years  assigned  for  the  reign  of  any  of  the  first  fifty-three 
princes,  nay,  eighteen  only  of  them  are  at  all  named  :  of  the  next  fifty- 
three  princes,  we  find  one  reigning  300  years,  and  the  others  on  the 
whole  an  incredible  length  of  time.  In  such  a  case  the  safest  lule  is  to 
take  the  last  three  dynasties  as  a  guide,  and  these  give  us  fifty-two  princes 
in  504  years  and  some  months,  which  is  not  quite  ten  years  to  a  reign, 
and  that  is  as  much  as  ought  to  be  admitted  among  eastern  dynasties, 
where  oppression  always  paves  the  way  for  revolt,  where  the  line  of  suc¬ 
cession  is  not  clearly  defined,  and  where  an  old  uncle  in  most  cases  sup¬ 
plants  the  infant  nephew.  On  this  supposition  of  ten  years  for  a  reign, 
Owngund  and  Kishen  will  be  placed  in  the  year  before  Mahommed 
S70,  or  before  Christ  248.  Now  the  Brahmens  taken  to  Cashmere  by 
Kushup  could  not  be  the  Brahmen  sect  of  priests,  as  they  cultivated  the 
earth,  and  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  country :  but  they  must  have 
been  one  of  the  Brachman  nations,  several  of  whom,  according  to  Pliny, 
were  dispersed  over  India*;  and  these  again,  I  conjecture,  are  the  same  with 

the 
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the  Biamma  of  the  Italians ,  supposed  by  them  to  have  been  the  first  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  earth*.  That  this  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  history  of 
Cashmere ,  seems  plain  :  as  weare  told,  Rajah  Jenneii  the  forty-fifth  prince, 
and  who,  according  to  my  theory,  must  have  lived  about  the  year  of 
Christ  202,  “  established  in  his  reign  the  Brahmeny  rites.  ”  His  successor 
Jelowk,  the  most  powerful  of  the  princes  of  Cashmere ,  44  tolerated  the 
doctrine  of  Bowdh:”  and  in  that  delightful  valley  it  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  Nerkii,  the  fifty-ninth  prince,  A.  D.  342,  44  that  the  Brahmens  got 
the  better  of  the  followers  of  Bowdh,  and  burned  down  their  temples.” 

To  such  as  have  an  opportunity,  I  would  beg  to  recommend  an  enquiry 
into  the  religion  of  Nepal.  In  the  account  given  of  that  country  by  fa¬ 
ther  Giuseppe')',  it  is  stated,  that  there  are  in  it  two  religions.  The  most 
ancient,  professed  by  a  sect  who  call  themselves  Baryesu,  and  who,  from 
several  circumstances  mentioned  by  the  father,  seem  to  be  worshippers  of 
Bouddha.  The  other  religion,  now  the  more  common,  is  that  of  the 
Brahmens  of  Hindustan. 

4  4  In  Narhoara,  the  residence  of  the  king  of  kings,  4  4  or  of  Guzerat ,  even 
44  after  the  Mahommedan  invasion  in  the  eleventh  century  of  our  sera,  we 
44  find  it  mentioned  in  Edrisi,  that  the  people  continued  to  worship 
“Bodda'J:.” 

If  the  conjectures  of  Sir  William  Jones,  relative  to  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  found  at  Mongheer ,  and  on  the  pillar  at  Buddal  ]j,  be  well  founded, 
then  the  governing  power  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  late  as  about 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  of  the  sect  of  Bouddha.  The 
Brahmens  indeed  had  then  introduced  themselves  into  Hindustan,  and 
had  obtained  lands,  and  even  the  rank  of  prime  minister  to  the  great 
Rajah:  but  they  had  not  persuaded  him  to  change  his  religion;  a  change 

which 
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which  when  accomplished,  proved  equally  destructive  to  the  prince,  and 
to  the  people.  However  idle  and  ridiculous  the  legends  and  notions  of 
the  worshippers  of  Bouddha  maybe,  they  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
adopted  by  the  Brahmens,  but  with  all  their  defects  monstruously  ag¬ 
gravated  :  rajahs  and  heroes  are  converted  into  gods,  and  impossibi¬ 
lities  are  heaped  on  improbabilities.  No  useful  science  have  the  Brah¬ 
mens  diffused  among  their  followers ;  history  they  have  totally  abolished ; 
morality  they  have  depressed  to  the  utmost ;  and  the  dignity  and  power 
of  the  altar  they  have  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  state,  and  the  rights  of 
the  subject.  Even  the  laws  attributed  to  Menu,  which,  under  the  form 
in  use  among  the  Bnrmas ,  are  not  ill  suited  for  the  purpose  of  an  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy,  under  the  hands  of  the  Brahmens  have  become  the  most 
abominable,  and  degrading  system  of  oppression,  ever  invented  by  the 
craft  of  designing  men. 

During  my  short  stay  in  the  Burma  empire,  aware  of  the  interesting- 
nature  of  the  enquiry,  I  neglected  no  opportunity  of  making  myself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Rahans  :  but  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  in  the  language  I  should  have  obtained  a  very  superficial  view, 
had  not  Captain  Symes  given  me  the  use  of  three  treatises,  which  he  pro¬ 
cured  from  Vincentius  Sangermano,  an  Italian  priest  residing  at 
Rangoun. .  The  first  was  a  Cosmography  extracted  by  Sangermano 
from  various  Burma  writings.  The  second  was  a  translation  of  a  small 
treatise,  written  by  a  late  Zarado  or  king’s  confessor,  with  an  intention 
of  converting  the  Christians .  The  third  was  a  translation  of  the  book  of 
ordination.  These  three  I  have  united  into  one  connected  account,  tran¬ 
slating  them  from  the  original  Latin,  and  intermixing  them  throughout 
with  such  observations  as  my  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
and  my  reading,  have  enabled  me  to  collect.  I  regret  exceedingly, 
that  in  my  present  situation  I  am  not  enabled  to  make  the  last  more 

2  numerous. 
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numerous,  as  I  have  hardly  any  access  to  books  :  and  I  have  to  solicit  the 
indulgence  of  the  learned  for  errors,  which  may  have  happened  in  several 
of  my  quotations,  as  I  have  been  sometimes  obliged  to  rely  on  my  memory. 

I  begin  with  a  translation  of  the 

COSMOGRAPHIA  BARM  AN  A: 

Ci  Of  the  measures  of  magnitude,  and  time,  commonly  used  in  the 
xe  writings  of  the  Burmas , 

Xi  I.  The  Burmas  conceive,  that  there  are  five  species  of  atoms.  The 
£t  first  is  a  fluid  invisible  to  men ;  but  visible  to  those  superior  beings  called 

Nat:  a  fluid  which  pervades  and  penetrates  all  bodies.  The  second 
11  species  of  atoms  are  those  very  minute  particles,  which  are  seen  floating 
“  in  the  air,  when  through  any  opening  the  sunbeams  enter  a  chamber. 
<c  The  third  species  is  that  very  subtile  dust,  which  during  the  dry  season, 
Xi  especially  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  is  raised  aloft  by  the 
c£  feet  of  man  or  of  cattle,  or  by  the  wheels  of  waggons.  I  he  fourth  spe- 
“  cies  consists  of  the  grosser  particles  of  the  same  dust,  which  on  account 
<£  of  their  weight  do  not  fly  through  the  air,  but  remain  near  the  earth. 
“  The  last  and  fifth  species  of  atoms  are  those  particles  which  fall  to  the 
i(  around,  when  letters  are  written  with  an  iron  style  on  palmiia  leaves . 
e(  the  manner  of  writing  in  use  among  these  people.  Now  thirty-six  of 
* ‘  the  first  species  of  atoms  make  one  of  the  second,  thirty-six  of  the  second 
££  one  of  the  third,  and  so  forth.  Seven  of  the  filth  or  last  species  aie 
c‘  equal  in  size  to  a  louse  of  the  human  head,  seven  lice  are  equal  to  one 
cc  grain  of  rice,  seven  grains  of  rice  are  equal  to  one  inch,  twelve  inches 
cc  to  one  palm,  two  palms  to  one  cubit,  seven  cubits  to  one  la,  twenty  ta  to 

‘ 1  one  usaba,  eight  usaba  to  one  gaunt ,  four  gaunt  to  on  tjuzana.  Th  tju^ana 
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<£  contains  six  Burma  leagues,  and  four  ratoen.  The  four  ratocn  are  equal 
“  to  400  i ta,  or  2,800  cubits*.  Again,  the  Burma  writings  reckon  twelve 
‘ £  hairs  equal  to  one  grain  of  rice,  four  grains  of  rice  equal  to  one  finger, 
“  twelve  fingers  equal  to  one  foot,  and  the  common  stature  of  a  man  is 
“  seven  feet  or  four  cubits.” 

These  measures,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  notin  use  among  the  Bur- 
mas  :  but  have  been  introduced  from  India  along  with  their  books. 

r*  :  r  •  ~  t  ,  *  *  * 

“  n.  The  time  in  which  the  forefinger,  when  drawn  back  from  the 
<£  thumb,  will  recover  its  proper  position,  is- called  ehana$i,  which  may  be 
“  translated  a  second:  ten  charasi  make  on e  plan,  six pian  one  bizana, 
{(  or  minute,  sixty  bizana  one  hour,  sixty  hours  one  day,  thirty  days  one 
“  month,  twelve  months  one  year." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  Burma  measurement  of  time  given  by  the 
missionary :  but  it  is  by  no  means  complete.  More  accurate  divisions  have 
taken  place,  in  a  great  measure,  I  apprehend,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Brahmens.  The  Rahans  or  priests  of  Go  dam  a  being  entirely  prohibited 
from  the  study  of  astrology,  and  the  people  being  much  addicted  to  divina¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds,  the  Brahmens  have  taken  advantage  oftheir  credulity,  and 
all  over  India  bey ond  the  Ganges  have  established  themselves  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers.  We  are  not  however  to  conceive,  that  they  have  any  con¬ 
cern  in  the  religion  of  these  countries:  they  are  merely  employed  about 
the  courts,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  as  the  Chaldeans  were  about 
the  kings  of  Persia,  , as  soothsayers  and  wise.  men.  These  Brahmens  yearly 

compose 

*  The  Burma  league  is  7,000  cubits:  accordingly  xhzjuzana  contains  44,800  cubits,  or  is 
nearly  twelve  miles.  The yoj ana  of  Hindustan ,  according  to  Sir  William  Jones  ( Asiatick  Re¬ 
searches,  IV,  157)  is  four  and  a  half  G.  miles.  According  ta  Mr.  Chambers  (Authcl. 
Researches,  I,  1 5  5)  it  is  from  nine  to. twelve  miles. 
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compose  almanacs,  of  which  I  brought  several  from  Amarcrpura .  He- 
fore  an  audience  is  given  on  solemn  occasions,,  they  perform  incan¬ 
tations  under  the  throne  of  the  king,  or  of  great  men  :  they  are  con¬ 
sulted  on  all  matters  of  importance,  to  determine  the;  fortunate  hour 
or  season  in  which  these  ought  to  be  undertaken:  they  bestow  on  their 
protectors,  amulets,  charms,  and  the  like.  By  such  means  the  Brah¬ 
mens  have  rendered  themselves  of  great  importance  in  the  Burma  empire, 
and  have  procured  many  privileges,  confirmed  even  by  the-  written  law 
of  the  kingdom.  Their  being  mentioned  in  the  Damn  that,  or  code  of  laws 
commonly  attributed  to  Menu,  by  no  means  however  appears  to  me  a 
clear  proof  that  the  Brahmens  were  introduced  into  the  Burma  kingdom 
as  early  as  that  code :  for  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  that  although 
all  the  laws  are  commonly  attributed  to  Menu,  yet  that  many  altera¬ 
tions  and  additions  have  been  made  by  different  princes  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  times.  For  this  and  other  reasons  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  introduction  of  the  Brahmens  into  the  Burma  kingdom 
is  a  very  recent  event.  I  spoke  with  none  of  them  who  had  not  himself 
come  from  C assay  or  Arakan,  or  who  was  not  the  first  in  descent  from 
such  as  had  come  from  those  countries :  and  they  all  either  were,  or  af¬ 
fected  to  be,  very  ignorant  of  the  country.  Besides,  these  laws  of  Menu 
were  introduced  from  Ceylon,  a  country  of  which  the  indigenous  inha¬ 
bitants  never  have  adopted  the  religion  of  the  Brahmens. 


Tiie  Burmas,  in  whatever  manner  they  may  have  obtained  it,  have 
the  knowledge  of  a  solar  year,  consisting  of  3h5  days,  and  commen- 
ing  on  the  18th  of  April.  Like  most  nations  they  also  use  a  week  of 
seven  days,  named  after  the  planets.  Sunday  Ta-nayn-ga-nue ,  Mon¬ 
day  Ta-nayn-la,  Tuesday  Ayn-ga,  Wednesday  Boud-dha-hu,  Thursday 
Kia-sa-ha-da,  Friday  Thouk-kia ,  Saturday  Tha-na. 
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The  common  year,  however,  of  the  Burmas  is  lunar  ;  and  by  this 
year  are  regulated  their  holidays  and  festivals.  It  is  composed  ot 
twelve  months,  which  alternately  consist  of  thirty  and  twenty-nine 
days,  as  follows  : 

Of  30  days.  I  Pa-goo.  3  df a-miaung.  5  TV ag-goun.  7  Sa-dcn-giut.  9  Na-to,  11  Pa-bu-dua. 

Of  29  days,  2  Kassoitn.  4  TVa-goo.  6  Pa-da-lay.  8  P a-zaung-mo.  XO  Pya-zo.  12  Pa-boun. 

This  being  eleven  days  shorter  than  their  solar  year,  in  order  to 
make  the  beginning  of  Ta-goo  coincide  with  our  18th  of  April ,  the  first 
day  of  their  solar  year,  the  Burmas  every  third  year  add  an  intercallary 
moon.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  extent  of  chronological  science  in 
Hindustan ,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  Bouddha,  as  the 
Rahans  will  go  no  farther.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  by  the  Brah¬ 
mens,  that  this  contrivance  would  not  make  the  commencements  jof  the 
lunar  and  solar  years  coincide.  They  therefore  wish  from  time  to  time 
to  introduce  other  intercallary  moons,  in  order  to  make  the  festivals  oc¬ 
cur  at  the  proper  season.  The  present  king,  who  is  said  to  be  a  stu¬ 
dious  and  intelligent  prince,  was  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the 
Brahmens  advice,  and  persuaded  the  Rahans  of  the  capital  to  add  an 
intercallary  moon  during  the  year  we  were  there.  He  had  not  however 
the  same  success  in  the  more  distant  provinces ;  for  although  very 
strong  measures  were  taken  at  Rangoun,  such  as  ordering  the  people  for 
some  days  not  to  supply  the  Rahans  with  provisions,  yet  in  the  end  the 
obstinacy  of  the  clergy  prevailed,  and  they  celebrated  a  great  festival  a 
month  earlier  at  Rangoun,  than  was  done  at  Amarapura.  To  this  ob¬ 
stinacy  the  Rahans  were  probably  in  a  great  measure  instigated  by  a 
jealousy,  which  they  not  without  reason  entertain  against  such  danger¬ 
ous  intruders  as  the  Brahmens ;  and  they  were  encouraged  to  persist  by 
the  ignorance  of  those  about  the  king.  Of  this  ignorance  his  majesty 
was  very  sensible,  and  was  extremely  desirous  of  procuring  from  Ben- 

<  M  t  f  5  .  *  .  ■  • ' . 

gal  some  learned  Brahmens  and  proper  books.  None  of  those.  I  saw.  in 

the 
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the  empire  could  read  Sanscrit ,  and  all  their  books  were  in  the  com¬ 
mon  dialect  of  Bengal. 

The  1st  of  October  1795,  was  at  Amarapura  Kiasabada  the  19th  of 
Sadeengiut,  in  the  year  of  the  Burma  rera  1157;  so  that  the  reckoning, 
at  that  place  at  least,  agreed  very  well  with  the  solar  year :  but  I  ob¬ 
served  that  the  Burmas  in  general,  if  not  always,  antedated  by  one  day 
the  four  phases  of  the  moon,  which  are  their  common  holidays.  I  did 
not  however  learn,  whether  this  proceeded  from  their  being  unable  to 
ascertain  the  true  time  of  the  change  of  the  moon,  or  if  it  was  only  an  oc¬ 
casional  circumstance,  arising  from  some  farther  contrivance  used  to 
bring  the  solar  and  lunar  years  to  coincide.  In  the  common  reckoning 
of  time  the  Burmas  divide  the  moon  into  two  parts,  the  light  and  the 
dark  moon  :  the  first  containing  the  days  during  which  the  moon  is  on 
the  increase,  and  the  second,  those  in  which  she  is  in  the  wane.  Thus 
for  instance,  the  14th  of  Sadeengiut  is  called  the  14th  of  the  light 
moon  Sadeengiut:  but  the  16th  is  called  the  1st  of  the  dark  moon 
Sadeengiut. 

Whence  the  Burmas  date  their  ara  I  could  not  from  them  learn. 
Joannes  Moses,  Akunwun  or  collector  of  the  land  tax  for  the  province 
of  Pegu ,  the  most  intelligent  man  with  whom  we  conversed,  did  not 
seem  to  know.  He  said  that  whenever  the  king  thought  the  years  of 
the  cera  too  many,  he  changed  it.  The  fact  however,  I  believe,  is, 
that  this  rera  commencing  in  our  year  638  is  that  used  by  the  astrono¬ 
mers  of  Siam,  and  from  them,  as  a  more  polished  nation,  it  has  passed 
to  the  Burmas,  whose  pride  hindered  them  from  acknowledging  the 
truth*.  1 

Having  mentioned  the  fondness  of  these  people  for  divination,  1 
think  no  place  will  suit  better  than  this,  to  introduce  what  I  observed 

Y  2  .  among 

*  LouVre  da  Royaume  de  Siara  11.  102. 
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among  them  on  that  subject ;  for  they  consider  it  as  the  most  useful  and 
noble  of  sciences.  We  are  not  however  to  believe,  that  it  is  always  used 
tiom  ignorance.  I  am  persuaded,  that,  like  the  augurs  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  Brahmens  are  often  called  upon  for  political  purposes.  When 
piessed  to  dispatch  business,  which  the  government  wish  to  defer,  the- 
easiest  way  of  procuring  delay  is  for  the  Brahmen  to  mention  a  distant 
day  as  the  favourable  time  :  or  when  insulted  by  a  nation  of  whom  they 
me  afraid,  the  minds  of  the  people  can  easily  be  quieted,  by  a  distant 
time  being  found  propitious  for  revenge.  Although  I  am  convinced  that, 
political  advantage  is  thus  taken  of  the  art,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  that  the  greater  part,  even  of  the  best  informed  among  the  people, 
are  firmly  persuaded  of  its  existence. 

Is  o  pei  son  will  commence  the  building  of  a  house,  a  journey,  or  the 
most  tiifling  undertaking,  without  consulting  some  man  of  skill  to  find 
a  fo  it  ana  te  day  or  hour.  Friday  is  a  most  unlucky  day,  on  which  no 
business  must  be  commenced.  I  saw  several  men  of  some  rank,  who  had 
got  fiom  the  king  small  boxes  of  theriac,  or  of  something  like  it,  and 
which  they  pretended  would  render  them  invulnerable.  I  was  often 
asked  for  medicines,  that  would  render  the  body  impenetrable  to  a  sword 
01  musket  ball,  and  on  answering  that  I  knew  of  none  such,  my  medi¬ 
cal  skill  was  held  in  very  low  estimation.  Indeed  every  Burma  doctor 
has  at  the  end  of  his  book  some  charms,  and  what  are  called  magi¬ 
cal  squares  of  figures,  which  he  copies,  and  gives  to  be  worn  by  his 
patients.  And  although  these  squares  are  all  of  uneven  numbers,  and. 
consequently  of  the  easiest  construction,  yet  the  ignorant  multitude 
repose  great  confidence  in  their  virtue.  Some  men  whom  we  saw,  had 
small  bits  of  gold  or  jewels  introduced  under  the  skin  of  their  arms,  in 
order  to  render  themselves  invulnerable:  and  the  tatooing  on  the 
legs  and  thighs  of  the  Burma  men  they  not  only  think  ornamental, 

but 
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but  a  preservative  against  the  bite  of  snakes.  Almost  every  man  of 
any  education  pretends  to  a  skill  in  cheiromancy,  or  the  foretelling  of 
a  person’s  fortune  by  looking  at  the  palms  of  his  hands.  Prophecies 
and  dreams  are  also  in  great  credit  among  the  Bur  mas,  as  among  all  rude 
and  ignorant  nations.  We  were  informed  that  a  prophecy  having  lately 
been  current,  foretelling  that  Pegu  would  again  be  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  king  was.  thrown  into  considerable  anxiety,  and  thinking  to 
elude  the  prophecy,  had  sent  orders  to  the  Myoomm  (or  governor  of 
the  province)  of  Haijnthmvade ,  to  remove  the  seat  of  his  government 
from  Rangoun  to  Pegu  then  in  ruins.  The  late  Myoozvun  Avas  so  at¬ 
tached  to  Rangoun ,  that  he  always  found  some  excuse  for  delaying  the 
execution  of  the  order  :  but  while  we  were  in  the  Burma  empire,  his 
successor  Avas  busily  employed  in  rebuilding  Pegu,  and  having  made 
considerable  progress,  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  that  city..  Nor  did 
he  appear  to  be  more  exempt  from  such  credulity  than  his  master.  We 
were  told,  Avlien  at  Pegu,  that  he  Avas  often  employed  in  search  of  a  hid¬ 
den  treasure,  in  consequence  of  some  directions  he  had  received  in  a 
dream:  and  that  he  often  Avent  into  the  Avoods  to  look  for  a  temple, 
which,  it  was  alleged,  had  the  power  of  rendering  itself  visible  or  invi¬ 
sible.  All  good  people  are  in  consternation  on  account  of  certain  rob¬ 
bers,  who  by  a  power  in  magic  are  supposed  able  to  change  themselves 
into  tigers,  or  other  wild  beasts,  and  thus  without  a  danger  of  detection 
can  commit  their  nocturnal  spoils.  The  grand  art  of  astrology,  however, 
seems  to  be  chiefly  practised,  and  understood  by  the  Brahmens.  Yet, 
while  at  Arammattana  or  Pougan ,  I  procured  a  treatise  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  Avi  it  ten  in  the  Burma  language  :  Avhich,  Avith  all  the  other  manu¬ 
scripts  I  brought  from  the  country,  are  iioav  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
John  Murray,  at  Avhose  request  I  made  the  collection.  HoAvever 
great  the  proficiency  of  the  Brahmens  in  astrology  may  be,  I  was  in- 
3  formed 
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formed  by  my  friend  the  Missionary,  that  they  were  very  ignorant  in 
astronomy.  Although  they  sometimes  attempt  to  calculate  eclipses,  yet 
they  pretend  not  to  ascertain  either  the  hour  of  their  commencement,  or 
the  extent  of  the  obscuration.  That  his  account  was  just,  I  make  no 
doubt ;  as  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  happened  during  cur  stay  at  Amara- 
pura,  which  had  eluded  their  science,  and  which  they  attempted  to  dis¬ 
credit.  It  would  indeed  appear  from  a  treatise  of  Mr.  Samuel  Davis*, 
that  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  and  the  duration  of  the  eclipse,  found 
by  the  rules  given  in  the  Surya  Siddhanta ,  differ  considerably  from  the 
truth ;  and  that  although  the  rules  given  in  the  Siddhanta  Rahasya , 
and  other  more  modern  books,  make  a  nearer  approach,  yet  that  they 
are  far  from  being  correct ;  so  that  even  the  Brahmens  of  Hindustan 
■  1.1.C  not  much  farther  advanced  than  those  of  Amarapura ,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  improvements  they  have  introduced  from  time  to  time,  perhaps 
as  they  were  able  gradually  to  procure  a  little  better  information  from 
their  conquerors,  Mohammedans  and  Christians  f. 

After  this  long  digression  I  shall  return  to  the  Cosmographia 

“  OF  THE  UNIVERSE .” 

i  it  ii.  u  ni  v  eise  is  called  by  the  Burmas,  Eopha ,  which  signifies  suc- 
“  cessive  destruction  and  reproduction:  because  it  is  conceived,  as  we 
“  shall  afterwards  mention,  that  the  Universe,  after  it  has  been  destroyed 
citlm  b}  flic,  watei,  01  wind,  is  again  of  itself  restored  to  its  ancient 
form.  Our  earth  the  Burmas  do  not,  like  us,  conceive  to  be  spherical : 
but  thej  suppose  it  to  oe  a  circular  plane  elevated  somewhat  in  the  center : 

■  “  so  that  there  is  every  wherefrom  the  center  to  the  circumference  somede- 

*  Aslatlck  Res .  II.  285.  *  cIiV,ty- 

+  I  have  heard  it  reported,  that  the  Royal -Oak  has  now  found  its  way  into  some  of  the  oldest 
Brahmenlcal  treatises  on  the  constellations.  The  greater  part  of  Bengal  manuscripts,  owing  to 
the  badness  of  the  paper,  require  to  be  copied  at  least  once  in  ten  years,  as  they  will,  in  that 
climate,  preserve  no  longer  j  and  every  copyist,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  adds  to  old  books  whatever 
.  disco verie  he  makes,  relinquishing  his  immediate  reputation  for  learning,  in  order  to  promote  the 
grand  and  profitable  employment  of  fits  sect,  the  delusion  of  the  multitude. 
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“  clivity.  This  earth  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  very  lofty 
££  mountains  called  Zetchiavala*.  From  the  surface  of  the  sea  these  hills 
“  extend  each  way,  up  and  down,  82,000  juzana.  The  diameter  of  this 
<£  earth  is  1,203,400  juzana;  its  circumference  is  three  times  its  diameter; 
“  and  its  thickness  240,000  juzana.  The  half  of  this  depth  is  dust.  The 
££  remaining  and  lower  half  consists  of  a  compact  rock,  which  is  named 
“  Sila  Pathavy.  This  immense  body  of  dust  and  rock  is  supported  by  a 
“  double  thickness  of  water,  and  that  again  by  twice  its  thickness  of  air; 
££  below  which  the  Burmas  suppose  to  be  a  vacuum.  Besides  this  earth  of 
££  ours,  it  is  imagined  that  there  are  of  the  same  form  10, 100,000  others, 
“  which  mutually  touch  in  three  points,  forming  between  them  a  similar 
“  number  of  equilateral  spaces,  which  on  account  of  the  sun’s  rays  not 
££  reaching  them,  are  filled  with  water  intensely  cold.  The  depth  of  these 
££  10,100,000  triangular  spaces  is  84,000  juzana,  and  each  of  their  sides 
“  is  3,000 juzana  in  length 'jr 

££  II.  In  the  middle  of  the  most  elevated  part  of  our  earth,  the  Burma 
££  writings  place  Micnmo ,  the  largest  of  all  mountains  +,  It  is  elevated 

££  above 

*  The  Brahtnens,  in  place  of  the  mountain  Zetchiavala,  suppose  the  world  to  be  surrounded 
by  an  immense  serpent,  which  they  name  Ananda  or  Vasiighi.  Paulini  a.  s.  Barthqlomjeo 
Musei  Borgiani  Codices  mss:  illustrati  Romce  17Q3.  page  2il. 

d  This  shews  the  very  crude  notions  of  geometry  which  must  have  prevailed  in  Hindustan , 
when  this  doctrine  was  invented. 

£  Mienmo  is,  I  believe,  a  Burma  word,,  signifying  the  mountain  of  vision.  It  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Meru  Paravada  of  the  Brahmens ,  which  are  perhaps  San/crit  or  Pali  words 
of  the  same  meaning.  The  ingenious  etymologist  Paulinus  (Mus.  Borg.  pag.  281  et  seq.  et  passim 
nbique ),  in  his  description  of  a  figure  of  the  Thibet  cosmography,  has  made  wonderful  confusion 
by  supposing  that  the  imaginary  Meru  or  Mienmo  is  the  same  with  the  snowy  Hemaamnta  or 
H'tmaleh,  which  actually  exists.  In  fact,  the  cosmographical  table  of  Thibet  will  be  found  a  rude 
attempt  to  delineate  the  general  cosmography  here  delivered,  except  that  it  represents  Mienmo ,  with 
the  seven  furrounding  chains  of  hills,  and  the  intervening  Sida,  as  square;  whereas  they  arc 
by  the  Rah  am  described  as  being  circular. 
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C£  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  84,000  juzana,  and  descends  as  much  be- 
c<  low.  If  we  take  a  large  cask,  and  immerse  one  half  of  it  under  water, 
“  with  one  of  the  ends  uppermost,  we  shall  have  an  exact  representa- 
“■  tion  of  the  figure,  situation,  and  position,  of  Mienmo.  The  diameter 
<£  of  the  superior  plane  surface  of  this  mountain  is  4S,0Q0juza/ia.  This 
<£  immense  bulk  is  supported  on  three  feet,  which  are  three  carbuncles, 
££  each  3,000  juzana  high,  and  which  are  connected  to  Sib  Path- 
“  avy.  The  eastern  face  of  Mienmo  is  silver,  the  western  glass,  the 
££  northern  gold,  and  the  southern  face  ts  pale-coloured  carbuncle.  Se- 
££  ven  chains  of  hills,  like  so  many  belts,  every  where  surround  the  king 
£  £  of  mountains  Mienmo  :  and  in  the  intervals  between  these  chains  are 
£c  seven  rivers  called  Sida*,  because  their  white  waters  are  limpid  like 
££  crystal,  and  unable  from  their  lightness  to  support  even  the  smallest 
<£  feather.  The  height  of  these  hills,  and  the  width  and  depth  of  these 
“  rivers,  decrease,  as  they  are  more  distant  from  Mienmo,  and  that  in  a 
££  duplicate  proportion:  thus  the  first  range  of  hills  which  is  called  Ju- 
<£  gando,  is  in  height  84, 000  juzana;  and  the  first  great  Si  da  or  river, 
<£  which  runs  between  Mienmo  and  Ju gando,  is  of  the  same  width  and 
“depth:  the  second  chain  of  hills  is  42,000  juzana  high;  and  the 
“  second  Sida  of  equal  width  and  depth:  and  thus  the  others  diminish 
“  in  a  similar  proportion.” 

“HI.  Opposite  to  the  four  cardinal  parts  of  Mienmo,  are  placed  in  the 
££  middle  of  the  ocean,  four  great  islands,  the  habitations  of  men,  and  of 
<£  other  animals.  The  eastern  island  named  Pioppavideha,  is  shaped  like 
“  the  moon  in  her  quarters,  and  is  in  circumference  21,000 juzana.  The 
“  western  island,  which  is  like  the  full  moon,  is  named  Amur  ago ga,  and 

“  has 

*  Sida  in  the  dialect  of  Arakan  is  applied  to  the  sea,  which  the  Burma s  name  Pan-laj : 
but  1  imagine  that  sea  would  be  a  more  proper  interpretation  of  Sida,  than  the  word  river  ufed 
by  the  missionary. 
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<£  has  a  similar  circumference.  Unchegru ,  the  northern  island,  is  square, 
“  and  its  circumference  is  2,4,000 juzana.  Finally,  the  southern  island, 
“  which  we  inhabit,  and  which  is  called  Zabudiba ,  is  shaped  like  atrape- 
“  zium,  and  is  30,000  juzcnia  in  circumference.  These  names  are 
“  taken  from  certain  great  trees,  which  are  the  sacred  insignia  of  each 
“  particular  island  :  thus,  because  the  sacred  tree  of  the  southern  island  is 
<<  Zabu,  the  island  is  named  Zabudiba ,  or  the  island  of  the  tree  Zabu; 
“  diba,  in  the  Pali  language,  signifying  island*.” 

“  IV.  Besides  these  four  large  islands,  the  Burma  writings  allow  2000 
“  of  a  smaller  size,  500  belonging  to  each  of  the  larger  ones.  All  these 
“  small  islands  are  of  the  same  shape  witli  that  on  which  they  depend. 
“  Except  these,  the  Burmas  admit  of  nothing  but  a  vast  and  impassable 
“  ocean.  They  also  say,  that  the  four  different  faces  of  Mienmo  commu- 
“  nicate  their  respe&ive  colours,  not  only  to  the  seas  lying  opposite  to 
“  them,  but  also  to  the  islands  and  their  inhabitants.  Thus,  because  the 
<<  eastern  face  of  Mienmo  is  silver,  the  eastern  island  and  its  inhabitants, 
“  its  trees  and  rivers,  with  all  the  eastern  sea  as  far  as  mount  Zetchiavala , 
<<  are  white  like  milk.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  glass  face  on  the  west  side 
((  of  Mienmo  communicates  a  green  colour  to  the  great  western  island,  and 
“  to  the  500  small  islands  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  also  to  all  that 
“  part  of  the  ocean  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Mienmo.  They  speak  in  a 
similar  manner  of  the  two  other  parts  ;  the  northern  and  the  southern  . 


*  This  tree  zabu  is  entirely  the  creature  of  fancy,  there  being  no  species  of  plant  so  called : 
but  I  observed  that  a  kind  of  respect  was  paid  by  the  Burmas  to  the  Bo-ahebayn  or  Ficus  religiose. 

From  the  characters  with  which  this  name  is  written  Q  it  is  evidently  a  Pali  or  San¬ 

scrit  word,  and  the  reverence  paid  to  it  has  been  introduced  from  Hindustan.  It  is  said  that  Go- 
dama  rested  himself  by  leaning  on  it,  at  a  time  when  he  had  been  much  fatigued.  The  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  tree  seems  therefore  chiefly  given,  from  its  being  considered  as  a  relic  of  the 
God  ;  but  does  not  appear  to  be  esteemed  of  much  importance  in  the  religious  code,  asjt  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  summary  of  religious  duties,  which  we  shall  ahern  aids  detail, 
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*“  and  on  this  account  the  great  ocean  is  divided  into  four  seas;  the 

white,  the  green,  the  yellow,  and  the  brown. 

“  V.  The  Burmas  do  not  suppose  the  ocean  to  be  every  where  of  the 
“  same  depth.  The  sea,  lying  between  each  of  the  large  islands  and  its 
£f  depending  small  ones,  has  little  depth,  and  is  so  smooth  as  to  be  pass- 
if  able  with  convenience  in  ships :  but  the  seas  interposed  between  the  great 
<£  islands,  and  also  those  which  lie  on  one  hand  between  Mienmo  and  the 
fc  great  islands,  and  on  the  other  between  them  and  Zetchiavala,  have  the 
“  enormous  depth  of  84,000  juzana.  In  these  seas  the  waves  rise  to  the 
££  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  juzana ;  in  them  there  are  frequent  and  dread- 
“  ful  whirlpools,  capable  of  swallowing  up  the  largest  ships;  and  mon- 
*£  strous  and  enormous  fishes,  500  nay  even  a  1000 juzana  in  length.  When 
w  these  fishes  simply  move,  they  cause  the  water  as  it  were  to  boil :  but 
“when  they  leap  up  with  their  whole  bodies,  they  raise  tempests  ex- 
Cf  tending  from  500  to  800 juzana.  These  seas  are  therefore  inaccessible 
M  to  ships*.  It  is  related  in  the  Burma  writings,  that  a  Kula  ( Euro - 
“  pean)  ship,  having  ventured  to  penetrate  into  them,  had  been  swal- 
££  lowed  up  :  and  hence  it  is  concluded,  that  there  can  be  no  commu- 
M  nication  between  the  four  great  islands.  The  Burmas  therefore  suppose, 
££  that  the  ships  which  arrive  from  j Europe,  in  their  kingdom,  come  from 
ts  some  of  the  small  islands  belonging  to  the  great  isle  Zabudiba :  and 
“  thence  the  Europeans  we  commonly  called  the  inhabitants  of  the  small 
“  islands.”  Although  religion  and  ignorance  induced  the  Burmas,  on  their 
first  acquaintance  with  Europeans,  to  form  such  mean  opinions  of  them  * 
yet  better  information  has  corrected  their  error,  and  I  always  at  Amur  a- 
pura  heard  Britain  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Pyee-gye,  or  the  great 
kingdom. 

O 

OF 

*  In  the  Cosmogoma  Indtco.T ibetana,  given  us  by  Paujlinus,  we  have  a  rude  imitation  of  a 
ship  passing  between  Zabudiba  and  one  of  its  dependent  small  islands,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to 
shew  the  intervening  part  of  the  sea  to  be  navigable.  I  wonder  that  the  vigilance  of  the  good, 
father  did  not  discover  it  to  be  Noah’s  ark0. 
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OF  BEINGS  LIVING  IN  TIIE UNIVERSE,  OF  TIIEIR  HAPPINESS 
AND  MISERY,  AND  OF  THE  DURATION  OF  THEIR  LIVES. 

iC  VI.  The  Burma  writings  divide  all  living  beings  into  three  kinds: 
“  1st,  Chama,  or  generating  beings;  2d ,  Rapa,  or  beings  which  are  mate- 
“  rial,  but  do  not  generate;  and  3d,  Arupa ,  or  immaterial  beings  or 
spirits.  These  three  kinds  are  again  subdivided  into  thirty-one  species, 
<c  each  of  which  has  its  proper  bon  or  habitation.  The  first  kind,  or  the 
“  Chama ,  contains  eleven  species,  bon ,  or  states  of  existence:  seven  of 
“  which  are  states  of  happiness,  and  four  of  misery,  which  last  are  called 
Ape.  The  first  state  of  happy  existence  contains  men:  the  other  six 
“  happy  states  are  composed  of  Nat,  or  superior  beings.  The  four  Ape 
“  are  infernal  states,  in  which  beings  are  punished  for  former  crimes. 
“  The  second  kind  of  beings,  the  Rupa ,  have  sixteen  bon  or  habitations  : 
<c  and  four  belong  to  the  Arupa,  or  beings  destitute  of  body.” 

“  VII.  Before  I  proceed  to  give  a  topographical  description  of  these 
u  habitations,  with  an  account  of  the  beings  which  they  contain,  it  will 
6i  be  necessary  to  explain  some  collateral  circumstances. 

££  It  is  well  known  that  the  Burma  writings  admit  of  transmigra- 
“  tion;  but  the  notions  contained  in  them  on  this  subject  differ  from  those 
iC  commonly  received;  for  it  is  the  usual  opinion,  that  the  souls,  which 
“  animate  bodies,  after  the  death  of  these  bodies  pass  into  others ;  On 
* c  the  contrary,  the  Burma  writings  alledge,  that  in  death,  whether  of  man, 

“  beast,  or  of  any  living  being,  (for  they  believe  all  living  beings  topos- 
“  sess  souls,)  the  soul  perishes  with  the  body,  and  they  alledge,  that 
after  this  dissolution,  out  of  the  same  materials  another  being  arises, 
which,  according  to  the  good  or  bad  actions  of  the  former  life,  becomes 

Z  2 


“  either 


t 
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<£  either  a  manor  an  animal,  ora  Nat,  or  a  Rupa,  See.  And  they  further 
‘  ‘  alledge,  that  beings  are  continually  revolving  in  these  changes,  for  the 
cc  duration  of  one  or  more  worlds,  until  they  have  performed  such  ac- 
“  tions  as  entitle  them  to  Nieban ,  the  most  perfect  of  all  states,  con- 
“  sisting  in  a  kind  of  annihilation,  in  which  beings  are  free  from  change, 
“misery,  death,  sickness,  or  old  age.” 

For  a  further  account  of  Nieban  the  reader  may  consult  the  treatise 
of  the  Zarado  afterwards  translated.  Annihilation  used  in  the  text  by  my 
friend,  and  in  general  by  the  missionaries,  when  treating  on  this  subject, 
is  a  very  inaccurate  term.  Nieban  implies  the  being  exempted  from  all 
the  miseries  incident  to  humanity,  but  by  no  means  annihilation.  Neither 
does  Nieban  imply  absorption  into  the  divine  essence ;  a  doctrine  common 
I  believe  to  Plato  and  the  Brahmens ,  and  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Magi.  The  sect  of  Go  dam  a  esteem  the  opinion  of  a  divine  being,  who 
created  the  universe,  to  be  highly  impious.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  this 
doctrine  of  transmigration  would,  among  the  worshippers  of  Godama,  pre-^ 
vent  the  belief  in  ghosts  or  apparitions  of  the  dead,  but  I  found  this  not 
to  be  the  case.  The  death  of  some  persons  belonging  to  the  Chinefe  em¬ 
bassy,  who  were  lodged  near  us  during  our  stay  at  Amarapura ,  pro¬ 
duced  great  consternation  among  all  the  women  and  children  in  the 
neighbourhood;  their  ghosts  being  supposed  more  likely  to  be  restless, 
than  those  of  the  natives. 

“  %dly,  Tiie  Burma  writings- do  not  conceive  one  world,  but  an  infi¬ 
nite  number,  one  constantly  succeeding  another ;  so  that  when  one  is  de- 

‘  stroyed,  another  of  the  same  form  and  structure  arises,  according;  to  a 

\  & 

“  certain  general  law,  which  they  call  dammada ,  and  which  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  fate.  Vv  hicli  was  the  first  world,  and  which  will  be  the  last,  they 
“  do  not  pretend  to  know:  nay  they  say,  that  even  Godama  did  not 

“  obtain. 
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C£  obtain  this  knowledge.  Hence  however  several  of  the  Burma  doctors 
s£  conclude,  that  these  worlds  never  had  a  beginning,  and  never  will 
ec  have  an  end :  that  is  to  say,  that  the  successive  destructions  and  re- 
“  productions  of  the  world,  resemble  a  great  wheel,  in  which  we  can  point 
££  out  neither  beginning  nor  end.” 

“  VIII.  Before  we  treat  of  the  duration  of  life  attributed  to  the  above 
££  mentioned  beings,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  idea  of  the  wonder- 
<c  ful  duration  which  the  Burma  writings  assign  to  one  world.  They  say 
<£  that  the  age  of  the  men  inhabiting  this  southern  island  has  not  always 

j  • 

££  been  the  same  with  what  it  is  at  present,  and  that  it  will  not  conti- 
££  nue  to  be  the  same  :  but  that  it  is  lengthened  or  shortened  according  to 
4£  the  general  merit  or  demerit  of  men's  actions.  The  life  of  the  first  man, 
££  or  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Zabudiba ,  extended  to  one  Assenchii.  Now 
c£  the  Assenchii  an  infinite  number  of  years,  of  which  to  give  an  idea, 
t£  the  Burma  doctors  say,  that  if  for  three  years  it  should  rain  incessantly 
<£  over  the  whole  surface. of  this  eartji,  which  is  1,203,400  juzana  in  dia- 
<£  meter,  the  number  of  drops  of  rain  falling  in  such  a  space  and  time,  al- 
££  though  far  exceeding  human  conception,  would  only  equal  the  number 
££  of  years  contained  in  owe  Assenchii.  After  these  first  inhabitants,  their 
££  children  and  grandchildren  had  gradually  and  successively  shorter  lives, 
“  in  proportion  as  they  became  less  virtuous :  and  this  gradual  decrease  con- 
££  tinued  till  men  came  to  live  ten  years  only,  the  duration  of  the  life  of  men 
“  in  their  greatest  state  of  wickedness.  The  children  of  these,  considering 
££  the  cause  of  their  parents  short  life,  anddedicati.ngthemselves.more  to  the 
££  practice  of  virtue,  became  worthy  of  living  twenty  years.  Afterwards 
££  their  children  and  grandchildren,  increasing  gradually  in  the  perform- 
££  ance  of  good  works,  had  their  lives  protracted  to  30,  40,  80,  100,  1,000, 
iL  10,000  years,  and  finally  came  to  live  one  Assenchii.  Now  this  successive 

££  decrement 
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££  decrement  in  the  duration  of  the  life  of  man  from  one  Assenchii  to  ten 
“  years,  followed  by  an  increase  from  ten  years  to  one  Assenchii,  must  take 
‘  ‘  place  sixty-four  times  after  the  reproduction  of  a  world,  before  that  world 
£  ‘  will  be  again  destroyed.  In  the  present  world  eleven  ofthese  changes  have 
“  taken  place,  nor  will  it  be  destroyed  till  it  has  passed  through  fifty- 
£C  three  more  changes.  The  time  in  which  one  ofthese  successive  decrements 
££  and  augmentations  of  ages  take  place,  is  called  Andrakat;  sixty-four 
£  £  Andra/eatmake  one  Assenchiekat;  four  Assenchiekat  make  one  Mahakat .  ” 

££  IX.  Let  us  now  consider  the  happiness  and  misery  of  the  different 
££  living  beings ;  and  the  bon  or  habitations  which  they  possess.  We  shall 
“  begin  with  the  happy  beings,  and  first  of  all  with  man,  the  first  happy 
££  species  of  these  beings  called  Chama *. 

££  The  diameter  of  this  southern  island  is  10,000  juzana.  If  we  sub- 
££  stract  3,000  juzana  of  woods  and  desarts,  and  4,000  of  water,  which 
“  occupy  the  surface  of  this  island,  there  will  remain  3,000  juzana ,  the 
££  diameter  of  the  bon  or  habitation  of  men.  The  duration  of  the  life, 
££  which  men  at  present  enjoy,  is  reckoned  somewhat  long,  when  it  extends 
£‘  to  eighty  years.  Amongst  us  some  are  rich,  others  poor;  some  learned 
££  and  of  a  quick  understanding,  others  ignorant  and  stupid;  some  are 
‘£  oppressed  with  grief  and  cares,  others  free  from  anxiety  and  fear  pass  their 
££  lives  in  tranquillity  and  happiness;  some  are  low  and  held  in  reproach, 

£  £  others  are  honoured  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  princes,  or  of  officers ;  some 
££  are  deformed,  others  are  beautiful;  and  finally,  some  die  soon,  while 
“  others  enjoy  long  life.  These  different  conditions  and  states  among  men 
££  are  bestowed  on  them  by  Godama,  according  to  the  merit  or  demerit 
‘ £  of  the  actions  performed  by  them  in  a  former  life :  but  of  this  we  shall 
££  afterwards  have  occasion  to  treat  more  at  length.” 

O 
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44  X.  Let  us  now  consider  the  opinions  of  the  Burmets  concerning 
44  the  inhabitants,  or  men  of  the  other  three  great  islands.  The  life  of  the 
44  inhabitants  of  Pioppavideha ,  and  Amaragoga,  is  not  liable,  like  ours, 
44  to  increase  and  diminution  ;  but  always  lasts  for  500  years.  The  form 
44  of  their  countenances  resembles,  respectively,  that  of  the  islands  they 
44  inhabit ;  that  of  the  eastern  islanders  being  like  the  moon  in  her  quar- 
44  ter,  and  that  of  the  western  round  like  a  full  moon.  These  islanders  also 
44  differ  from  us  in  their  stature;  those  of  Pioppavideha  being  nine  cubits 
44  high,  and  those  of  Amaragoga  being  six.  In  their  manners,  agricul- 
44  time,  commerce,  and  arts,  these  islanders  resemble  us  of  Zabudiba. 
44  Each  of  the  four  great  islands  has  its  peculiar  sacred  tree,  which  being 
44  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  of  its  own  accord,  and  by  the 
44  power  of  fate,  will  continue  as  long  as  the  world  itself.  The  height  of 
44  these  trees  is  said  to  be  100  juzana,  and  the  branches  extend  in  a  circle 
44  on  every  side  to  the  distance  of  fifty  juzana  ;  so  that  the  whole  circuit 
4  *  of  each  tree  is  300  juzana,  and  the  trunk  is  18  juzana  in  circumference.” 

44  XI.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  island  differ  totally  from  those 
44  of  the  others:  for  they  neither  practise  agriculture,  commerce,  nor  any 
44  other  profession.  There  grows  in  their  island  a  tree  called  Padeza- 
44  bayn,  on  which,  in  place  of  fruit,  hang  precious  garments  of  every 
“kind:  so  that  from  these  trees  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  all 
44  manner  of  cloathing.  Neither  have  the  inhabitants  of  Vnchegru  any 
44  need  to  cultivate  the  ground;  as  the  same Padeza-bayri  produces  a  ccr- 
44  tain  excellent  kind  of  rice,  which  has  no  husk.  Some  of  this  rice, 
44  when  the  natives  are  hungry,  they  put  on  a  certain  kind  of  stone  called 
44  Zotrassa,  which  immediately  of  itself  emits  fire,  and  dresses  the  rice  : 
44  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  fire  dies  away.  Whilst  these  people  are 
44  eating  their  rice,  various  meats  of  the  most  exquisite  flavour,  according 
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“  to  the  particular  taste  of  each  person,  appear  on  the  leaves  and  branches 
“  of  the  Padeza-bayn.  This  food  is  of  such  a  nature,  substance,  and 
“  nourishment,  that  what  is  prepared  for  one  person,  would  abundantly 
“  serve  many  :  and  after  being  eat,  it  takes  away  all  sensation  of  hunger 
“  for  seven  days.  When  the  repast  is  finished,  the  remains  of  their  own 

accord  disappear.  From  such  a  diet  the  natives  of  Unchegru  never 
“  suffer  any  sickness  ;  nor  have  they  any  inconvenience  from  old  age, 
“  but  live  for  a  thousand  years  happy  and  tranquil  in  continual  vigour, 
“  always  in  their  persons  resembling  youths  of  eighteen  years. 

4 

-  •  .  i  t 

“The  manner  in  which  these  islanders  contract  marriage,  is  remarkable. 
“  Women  there  are  not  subject  to  the  common  sexual  infirmities,  and  bear 
‘  ‘  their  children  without  any  pain.  When  their  time  comes,  they  bringforth 
“  their  children  in  the  streets,  and  there  leave  them.  The  children,  though 
“  thus  forsaken  by  their  parents,  do  not  die:  for 'the  passengers  put  the 
“  extremities  of  their  fingers  into  the  mouths  of  the  infants,  who  from 
“  thence  suck  a  most  exquisite  nectareous  liquor,  by  which  they  are  re- 
“  freshed  and  nqurished  for  seven  days,  in  which  time  they  become  full 
“  grown.  No  one  then  knows  his  own  relations  ;  not  only  for  the  above- 
“  mentioned  reason  ;  but  also  because  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
c  4  island  are  of  the  same  form  and  colour.  Whenever  therefore  a  man  and 
“  woman  struck  with  mutual  love  wish  to  contract  marriage,  they  retire 
“  under  the  shade  of  a  certain  most  agreeable  kind  of  tree.  If  they  be  not 
“  nearly  related,  this  tree  bends  down  its  branches  and  leaves,  covering 
“  them  with  a  delightful  bower,  where  they  may  consummate  their  mar- 
“  riage  :  but  if  they  be  very  nearly  related,  the  tree  neither  bends  down  its 
il  branches  nor  leaves  :  and  they  then  knowing  their  consanguinity  imme- 
“  diately  abstain  from  any  farther  connection.  These  islanders  are  not 
‘ *  amorous :  for  they  never  perform  the  conjugal  rites  more  than  ten  times : 


many 
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*  ‘  many  abstain  from  them  during  their  whole  lives ;  and  many,  after  hav- 
ing  performed  them  six  or  seven  times,  become,  as  if  it  were,  perfect 
men  and  holy,  who  have  overcome  all  their  passions,  and  all  the  desires 
c<  of  their  minds.  For  these  reasons  in  this  island  no  one  weeps,  no  one 
ft  grieves  at  the  death  of  another:  hut  as  soon  as  a  person  dies,  the  body 
“  is  deposited  in  a  certain  place,  where  very  large  birds,  destined  by  fate 
for  that  purpose,  carry  it  away  to  another  part  of  the  island,  and  there 
“  devour  it.  Although  these  islanders  are  thirteen  cubits  high,  they  are 
“  very  handsome,  especially  the  women,  who  excel  in  softness,  suppleness, 
£<  and  elegance  of  limbs.  They  are  of  a  golden  colour,  of  which,  as  we 
“  have  said,  the  whole  island  participates,  from  its  being  opposite  to  the 
“  golden  side  of  Mienmo. 

“  This  northern  island,  besides,  is  of  all  others  the  most  agreeable.  In 
“  it  there  is  neither  hot,  nor  cold,  nor  rainy  season,  nor  is  there  any  in- 
“  temperance  in  the  air.  It  contains  no  ferocious  beasts,  no  serpents, 
“  nor  poisonous  insects,  that  infest  the  life  of  man.  Its  happy  inhabitants 
“  require  no  houses,  but  live  their  whole  lives  safe  and  tranquil  in  the  open 
“  air.  Every  where  it  abounds  with  the  most  beautiful  trees,  of  a  golden 
“  colour,  from  whence  hang,  in  profusion  and  variety,  the  most  deli- 
“  cious  fruits,  and.  the  sweetest  scented  flowers.  The  same  trees  pour 
“  forth  most  shining  gums,  which  serve  the  natives  for  perfumed  oint- 
il  rnents.  The  whole  island  flows  with  streams  of  sandal-wood  water,  in 
“  which  the  natives  sport  and  sv  im.  But  although  these  northern  islanders 
“  thus  excel  the  others  in  happiness,  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  south 
“  in  courtesy,  prudence,  and  cunning. "  Cunning  among  all  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Bouddiia  is  esteemed  a  great  virtue;  and  I  much  suspect,  from 
the  practise,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  simple  Pandits,  as  Sir  W.  Jones  is 
pleased  to  call  them,  has  not  in  this  point  tended  to  improve  the  morals 
-of  their  Hindu  converts. 
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“XII.  Tiie  northern,  eastern,  and  western  islanders,  after  death,  do 
“  not  pass  into  the  superior  habitations  of  the  Nat,  nor  into  the  inferior 
“of  the  Ape  or  damned,  as  do  the  inhabitants  of  our  southern,  island 
“  Zabudiba  ;  but  are  constantly  born  anew,  inhabitants  of  the  same  island 
“  to  which  they  formerly  belonged.  And  although  this  in  some  respects 
“  be  desirable,  especially  to- the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  island;  yet,. 
“  whoever  is  endowed  with  reason  and  judgment,  say  the  Burma  doctors, 
“  would  not  wish  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern,  in  preference  to 
“  the  southern  island  for  it  is  in  this  last  only  that  a  person,  by  the  me- 
“  lit  of  his  good  actions,  can  raise  himself  to  the  superior  habitations  of  the 
c ‘  Nat,  or  to  that  most  perfect  of  all  states  called  Nieban.  Hence  it  is  that 
“  in  the  Burma  scriptures,  this  southern  island  is  called  the  Ford  of  Nieban.”' 

“  XIII.  After  mankind,  come  the  six  ranks  of  Nat  or  genii,  and  their 
“  habitations,  which  are  called: — 1.  Zadumaharit ,  2.  Tavateinza,  3.  Jama 

r 

“  4.  Dussida,  5.  Neinmanarati,  6.  Paraneimmatavassanti* ;  besides  these 
“  there  are  the  Rupa  and  Arupa,  The  bon  or  habitations  of  the  Nat  are 
“  thus  disposed  ;  in  the  plane  commencing  at  the  summit  of  Jugando, and 
£‘  thus  extending  from  the  middle  of  Mienmo  to  the  mountains  Zetchiavala 
“  which  surround  this  earth,  is  thehabitation  of  the  first  rank  of  Nat,  called 
“ Zadumaharit .  To  this  rank  belong  the  sun,  moon,  planets*  and  stars* 
“  which,  according  to  the  Burma  writings,  are  the  palaces  of  certain  Nat 
“  called  Zadumaharit.  Beginning  at  the  summit  of  Mienmo,  and  extend- 
“  ing  from  thence  in  a  plane  to  Zetchixvcala ,  is  the  habitation  of  the  second 
iC  rank  of  Nat  called  Tavateinza.  42, 000 juzana  above  the  Tavateinza  ,  is- 
“  thehabitation  of  the  Jama:  and  above  that,  always  at  the  same  distance 
**  of  42,000  juzana  from  each  other,  are  the  habitations  of  the  other 

“three 

*  The  Brahmens,  into  these  six  abodes  of  the  Nat,  have  introduced  their  Gods  with  their  fami¬ 
lies.  See  Pauiihl  Mas.  Borg ,  page  238. 
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“  three  ranks  of  Nat.  All  these  habitations  are  parallel  planes  extending 
“  to  the  perpendicular  of  Zetchiavala.  Above  the  bons  of  the  Nat  are 
“  those  of  the  sixteen  Rapa,  which  are  thus  disposed: — Five  hundred  and 
££  fifty-eight  thousand  juzana  above  the  highest  habitation  of  the  Nat,  are 
“  three  habitations  of  R npa,  lying  in  the  same  plane,  in  the  form  of  an 
tc  equilateral  triangle  ;  each  habitation  being  distant  from  the  others 
“  55S, 000 juzana  :  the  Rapa,  that  dwell  here,  are  called  the  first Zian.  At 
££  the  same  perpendicular  distance  of  558,000  juzana,  are  three  other  habi- 
££  tations  of  Rapa,  in  the  same  form  and  disposition ;  and  the  Rupa  which 
“  occupy  them,  are  called  the  second  Zian.  In  a  like  manner,  558,000 
juzana  above  these,  lie  three  other  habitations,  whose  inhabitants  are 
“  called  the  third  Zian.  Above  these  also  558,000^30/2#,  lie,  in  the  same 
“  plane,  the  two  bon  of  the  fourth  Zian.  The  other  five  bon  of  the  Rupa, 
££  are  placed  one  above  another,  at  the  mutual  distance  of 558, 000 juzana. 
<£  And  also,  one  above  the  other,  and  at  the  same  distance,  are  disposed  the 
“  four  habitations  of  A  rupa,  or  incorporeal  beings.  Such  is  the  distance 
££  from  the  highest  dwellings  of  these  A  rupa  to  this  our  earth,  say  the 
££  Burma  doctors,  that  a  rock  thrown  from  it  would  take  four  years  to  reach 
“  the  ground:  but  I  doubt,  says  the  missionary,  if  this  be  conformable  to 
“  our  observations  on  accelerated  motion.” 

“  XIV.  Let  us  next  relate  the  happiness,  and  length  of  life,  of  the  first 
kind  of  Nat  called  Zaclumaharit.  The  government  of  this  habitation  is 
£  £  divided  among  four  kings,  or  princes  of  the  genii.  The  capital  city  of  the 
‘ £  first  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Mienmo,  on  the  summit  of  Jugando.  It  ex- 
<£  tends,  in  length  and  breadth,  1,000 juzana.  When  we  speak  of  the  capital 
“  of  the  Nat  Tavateinza,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  describing  the 
££  gates,  ways,  and  other  things  belonging  to  this  superb  city;  as  they  are 
£  £  the  same  in  both.  The  palace  of  this  king  extends  twenty -five juzana  in 
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every  direction,  and  all  its  pillars,  walls,  and  beams,  are  of  silver.  The  ca¬ 
pital  of  tne  second  king*  of  these  Nad  is  to  the  north  of  Ikficnmo ;  that  of 
ihe  third  to  the  west ;  and  that  of  the  fourth  to  the  south.  All  these  cities 
“  haye  the  same  shape  and  size  with  the  first.  In  the  whole  of  this  habita¬ 
tion  grows  the  Padeza-bciyn  *,  on  which,  in  place  of  fruit,  hang  precious 
“  garments,  the  most  exquisite  viands,  and  whatever  can  afford  delight  to 
“  the  Nat,  either  in  ornament  or  in  feasting.  Every  where  in  it  are  to  be 
“  seci1  running  streams,  lakes,  and  the  most  pleasant  gardens.  On  the 
“  whole,  this  habitation  is  filled  with  delights.  These  Nat  live  500  of  their 
“  years,  which  are  equal  to  9,000,000  of  ours  ;  their  stature  is  half  a  jazana. 

‘ 1  In  this  habitation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  superior  Nat,  are  males  and 
females,  who  perform  matrimonial  duties  in  the  same  manner  as  man- 
“  kindf ;  and  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  beings  of  the  superior 
“  habitations  are  not  nourished  at  the  breasts  of  their  mothers,  as  happens 
on  earth,  but  are  born  perfect,  as  if  they  were  fifteen  years  old.  The 
Nat  of  this  habitation  have  subject  to  them  certain  genii  of  an  inferior 
rank,  but  also  called  Nat.  These  are  giants,  great  birds,  evil  genii,  dra¬ 
gons,  and  the  like,  which  Inhabit  on  the  descent  of  mount  Jugando.  In 
1  this  habitation  also  grows  a  great  sacred  tree,  which,  like  those  on  the 
"  four  great  islands  of  the  earth,  will  last  as  long  as  the  world.” 

“  XV.  We  have  said,  that  to  the  habitation  Zadumahavit  belong  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  are  the  palaces  of  those  Nat  destined  by 
fate  to  give  light  to  men,  to  divide  the  day  from  night,  to  distinguish 
“.years,  seasons,  and  months,  and  to  presage  good  or  ill  fortune  to  man¬ 
kind.  1  his  therefore  is  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  Burma  astronomy. 
“  The  Burma  writings  mention  eight  planets,  namely,  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  another  one  named  Rahu, 

“  which 
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“  which  is  invisible  *.  The  Sun,  or  palace  of  the  Nat  so  called,  is  fifty 
11 juzana  in  diameter.  This  palace  is  within  gold,  and  without  crystal; 
“  ancl  because  gold  and  crystal  are  by  nature  hot,  the  rays  of  the  sun 
“  always  occasion  heat.  The  Moon  is  the  palace  of  the  Nat  so  called,  and 
“  is  forty-nine  juzana  in  diameter.  Without,  it  is  silver,  and  within  car¬ 
buncle;  and  because  silver  and  carbuncle  are  by  nature  cold,  therefore 
the  rays  of  the  Moon  are  cold.  Mars  has  a  diameter  of  twelve  ju'Mtna, 
“  Mercury  of  fifteen,  Jupiter  of  seventeen,  Venus  of  nineteen,  and  Sa- 
tuin  ol  thirteen;  and  their  circumferences  are  triple  their  respective 
“  diameter  |'.  I  he  Burmas  do  not  assign  any  measure  to  the  fixed  stars. 

They  do  not  suppose,  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  revolve  round 
“  tlie  earth;  but  that  they  revolve  round  the  great  mountain  Mienmo  in 
“  a  circle,  the  plane  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  earth.  The  stars  they 
suppose  aie  constant  in  their  motion,  neither  declining'  to  the  north 
oi  south  .  but  the  sun,  moon,  and  other  planets,  they  conceive,  as  we 
do,  to  have  a  declination;  and  say  that  the  sun  goes  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  and  on  the  contrary  from  the  south  to  the  north,  always 
11  touching  the  twelve  constellations,  which  we  call  the  twelve  smns 

<D 

of  the  Zodiac :  and  they  allow,  that,  in  the  space  of  one  year,  the 
“  sun  returns  to  the  same  place  in  the  heavens  from  whence  he  had 
“  set  out.  This  same  revolution,  which  by  the  sun  is  performed  in  one 
“  year,  is  by  the  moon  performed  in  one  month.  The  Burmas  di- 

“  vide 

*  An  admirer  of  oriental  literature  would  here  difcover  the  Georglum  sidus,  and  strip  the  in¬ 
dustrious  Herschel  of  his  recent  honours. 

+  From  this  we  might  infer  that  the  Burmas ,  or  ancient  Hindus,  had  made  such  a  progress  in 
geometry,  as  to  know  that  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  to  its  diameter  as  three  to  one.  But 
if  we  examine  more  accurately,  we  shall  find  their  notions  in  this  science  quite  absurd,  (p.  175). 
Thus  the  diameter  of  the  island  Zabudlba  is  made  10,000  juzana:  but  they  suppose,  that  three, 
spaces,  whose  diameters  arc  4,000,  3,000,  and  3,000;  should  be  equal  to  the  whole  extent  of  the 
island,,  (p.  1  82).  And  they  even  suppose  the  circumference  of  Unchegru ,  which  is  a  square,  'to 
be  only  three  times  its  diameter. 
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“  vide  the  year  into  three  seasons,  the  hot,  the  rainy,  and  the  cold 
“  :  and  in  order  to  distinguish  these  seasons,  although  they  believe  the 
“  sun  and  moon  decline  by  a  daily  motion,  yet  they  suppose  three  roads 
“in  heaven;  a  road  within,  a  road  in  the  middle,  and  a  road  without. 
“  The  inner  road  is  nearest  Mienmo;  and  when  the  sun  enters  it,  the 
“  rainy  season  commences  ;  when  he  enters  the  middle  road,  the  hot  season 
“  commences;  and  when  he  enters  the  outer  road,  the  cold  begins.  By 
“  these  three  roads,  which  are  distant  from  each  other  39,093 juzana, 
“  that  immense  space,  which  lies  between  Mienmo  and  Zetchiavala ,  is  di- 
“  vided  into  four  great  zones.  The  inner  road  corresponds  to  our  summer 
t(  solstice,  the  middle  to  our  equinox,  and  the  outer  to  our  winter  sol- 
“  stice;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  middle  road  is  the  Equator, 
“  the  inner  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  outer  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
“  Besides  these  three  roads  of  the  sun,  the  Burma  writings  maintain, 
“  that  there  are  three  paths,  one  above  the  other;  by  which  means  they 
“  admit,  as  well  as  we  do,  although  in  a  different  manner,  that  the  sun 
“  at  some  times  is  more  near  the  earth,  and  at  others  more  remote.  The 
“  highest  of  these  paths,  and  the  most  remote  from  us,  is  the  path  of  the 
“  elephant ;  the  middle  is  the  path  of  the  ox :  the  lowest  is  the  path  of  the 
“  goat,  because  that  animal  delights  in  dry  and  warm  places:  when  there- 
“  fore  tire  sun  is  in  the  goat’s  path,  it  produces  great  heat  and  dryness 
“  in  the  earth.  Thus  also,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  higher  path,  we  expe¬ 
rience  heavy  rain,  and  great  cold  ;  this  path  is  therefore  named  after  the 
“  elephant,  an  animal  that  frequents  cool  and  moist  places.  It  is  notsup- 
“  posed  that  the  sun  revolves  through  these  paths  according  to  any 
“  general  law;  but  his  motion  in  them  depends  on  the  will  of  mankind. 
4‘  When  man  acts  with  rectitude,  and  observes  the  laws,  the  sun  moves  in 
“  the  middle  path,  which  is  highly  salutary:  but  when  he  violates  the 

“  laws, 
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“  laws,  the  sun  moves  either  in  the  upper  or  lower  path,  with  much  injury 
“  both  to  tire  produce  of  the  earth,  and  the  health  of  the  people.  The 
“  sun’s  motion  is  quicker  than  that  of  the  moon;  for  when  lie  moves  in 
“  the  road  next  Jfienmo,  he  advances  daily  1,000,000 juzana;  when  in 
“  the  middle  road,  2,000,000;  and  when  in  the  outer,  3, 000, 000  juzana, 
tl  On  account  of  this  diurnal  revolution  of  the  sun,  when  in  the  southern 
“  island  Zabudlba  it  is  mid-day,  then  in  the  northern  it  is  mid-night, 
“  in  the  eastern  island  the  sun  sets,  and  in  the  western  it  rises. 

“  Although  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  appear  to  our  eyes  round,  yet,  say 
“  the  Burmas,  we  are  by  no  means  to  believe  them  spheres:  for  they  are 
“  tapering,  and  appear  round  to  us,  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  light 
c£  of  a  candle  when  viewed  from  a  distance ;  and  this  the  Burma  doctors 
“  think  confirmed  by  an  example  related  in  their  books :  Formerly  a  prince 
of  the  Nat  desired  to  see  and  converse  with  a  certain  great  king  of  this 
u  island  Zabudlba ,  who  by  his  many  virtues  had  become  highly  celebrated, 
“  For  this  purpose  the  prince  sent  his  chariot,  with  many  Nat  attendants, 
“  to  conduct  the  king  to  his  prefence.  The  chariot  appeared  to  mankind 
“  in  the  beginning  of  the  evening  along  with  the  moon,  then  rising  in 
“  the  horizon,  and  was  supposed  by  every  one  to  be  another  moon, 
“  till  it  came  near  to  the  palace  of  the  king.” 

“  XVI.  Before  we  finish  our  account  of  the  Banna  astronomy, 
“  some  other  circumstances,  relating  to  this  science,  and  to  meteorology, 
“  may  be  mentioned. 

“  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  Burma  writings  admit  of  an  eighth 
“  planet,  named  Rahu,  which  gives  no  light,  and  on  this  account  is  not 
i(  visible  to  mankind.  The  form  of  Rahu  is  thus  described.  His  stature 
“  is  48,000  juzana:  the  breadth  of  his  breast  12,000,  of  his  head  900,  of 

“  his  forehead,  his  nostrils  and  mouth  300,  the  thickness  of  his  fingers  50 

“ juzana  ; 
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juzana ;  of  his  feet  and  hands  200.  When  thismonstrous  and  foul  planet, 
who  like  the  others  is  a  Nat,  is  inflamed  with  envy  at  the  brightness  of 
the  sun  or  moon,  lie  descends  into  their  path,  and  devours,  or  rather  takes 
them  into  his  mouth:  hut  he  is  soon  obliged  to  spit  them  out,  for  if  he 
retained  them  long*  they  would  burst  his  head  by  the  constant  tendency 
which  they  have  to  pursue  their  course.  At  other  times  he  covers  them 
with  his  chin,  or  licks  them  with  his  immense  tongue.  In  this  manner 
the  Burma  writings  explain  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  both  total  and 
partial,  making  the  duration  of  the  eclipse  depend  on  the  time  that  Rahu 
retains  the  planet  in  his  mouth,  or  under  his  chin.  The  Rahans  say, 
that  every  three  years  Rahu  attacks  the  sun,  and  every  half  year  the 
moon.  Ihese  eclipses  however  are  not  always  visible  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  southern  island;  but  although  they  may  be  invisible  here, 
they  are  not  so  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands,  according  as  the 
sun  and  moon  may  be  opposite  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse. 


“  The  physical  cause  of  the  phases  of  ihe  moon,  assigned  in  the  Burma 
writings,  is  this  :  When  the  moon  is  in  conjunction,  she  can  give  no 
light,  because  the  sun  is  perpendicularly  over  her :  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  house  at  noon  gives  no  shadow*:  but  as  the  moon  recedes  daily  from 
the  sun  100,000 juzana,  that  part  of  it  which  is  freed  from  the  disk  of 
tne  sun,  gives  light;  and  this  light  increases  daily  as  the  two  luminaries 
get  at  a  greater  distance;  in  the  same  manner  as  a  house  produces  a 
larger  and  larger  shadow,  in  proportion  as  the  sun  advances  to  the  west. 


Relative  to  the  heat  and  cold  which  we  experience  at  different  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  the  Burmas  say,  that  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  autumn, 
the  sun  is  always  tending  to  the  north,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  moon 

<£  is 


*  The  Burma  doctors  say  so,  as  living  within  the  tropic. 
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44  inclines  to  tl\e  fouth.  The  feafon  is  then  hot,  becaufe  of  the  prevalence 

44  of  the  fun’s  rays,  which  are  by  nature  hot.  On  the  contrary,  from  the 

44  autumnal  equinox  to  the  vernal,  the  fun  inclining  to  the  fouth,  and  the 

44  moon  to  the  north,  we  experience  cold,  from  the  predominancy  of  the 

44  moon’s  rays,  which  are  by  nature  cold. 

*  - 

44  For  the  production  of  rain,  feven  caufes  are  chiefly  affigned;  part 

44  of  which  are  phyfical,  and  part  moral,  iff,  The  power  Naga ,  or  of  fer- 

* 

44  pents,  a  kind  of  Nat*.  2d,  The  power  Galoun ,  or  of  certain  large  birds, 
44  which  alfo  are  a  kind  of  Nati.  3d,  The  power  Sijfa ,  or  fidelity  in  con- 
44  traCts  and  promifes.  4th,  The  power  Si  la,  or  obedience  to  the  law.  5th, 
44  The  power  of  religious  men  J.  6'th,  The  condenfation  of  the  clouds.  7th, 
44  A  certain  kind  of  Nat,  who  prefide  over  fhowers,  and  who  occafion  rain, 
44  whenever  they  go  out  from  their  houfes  to  fport  in  the  air.  In  fome  of 
44  the  Burma  writings  it  is  faid,  that  when  the  fun  is  in  the  path  of  the  goat, 
44  thefe  Nat  do  not  chufe  to  leave  their  houfes  on  account  of  the  great  heat, 
44  whence  there  is  then  no  rain.  For  this  reafon,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Burma 

t 

44  empire,  in  times  of  drought,  are  wont  to  affemble  in  great  numbers,  with 
44  drums  and  a  long  cable.  Dividing  themfelves  into  two  parties,  with  a  vafl 
44  fhouting  and  noife,  they  drag  the  cable  contrary  ways,  the  one  party 
44  endeavouring  to  get  the  better  of  the  other:  and  they  think,  by  this 
44  means,  to  invite  the  Nat  to  come  out  from  their  houfes,  and  to  fport  in 
vol.  vi.  B  b  44  the 

*  Page  188  of  this  Volume.  +  Ibid. 

+  A  certain  Burma  king,  who  refided  at  Arammattana ,  or  Pougan ,  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  virtuous,  that 
he  could  caufe  rain  whenever  he  pleafed:  and  that  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to  enable  him  to  tranfport  his  fleet 
wherever  his  occaftons  required.  This  ftory  was  gravely  told  us  at  that  city,  and  was  faid  to  be  authenticated 
in  the  beft  hiftories  of  the  Arammattana  race  of  princes.  This  fame  king  was  fuch  a  favourite  withGoDAMA, 
that  twice  during  his  reign  gold  fell  from  the  heavens,  and  covered  all  the  fferile  plain  of  Pougan.  from 
the  immenfe  number  of  temples  and  religious  buildings  on  that  plain,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  fome  king 
of  Arammattana  mud  have  been  very  fuperflitious :  and  we  may  fuppofe,  that  the  hillory  of  his  reign  w*as 
written  by  the  clergy,  who  feldom  fail  to  give  a  good  report  of  their  benefactors. 
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“  the  air.  The  thunder  and  lightning,  which  frequently  precede  rain,  are 
“  the  clafliing  and  ffiining  of  the  arms  of  thefe  Nat,  who  fometimes  fport  in 
44  mock-battles.  As  the  Burma  writings  acknowledge  Nat  prefiding  over 
44  rain,  fo  they  alfo  (like  the  ancient  heathen)  believe  in  others  governing  the 
44  winds  and  the  clouds.” 


So  far  the  miffionary,  on  the  aftronomical  and  phyfical  ideas  of  the  Burma 
dodois;  ideas  which,  I  doubt  not,  were  brought  from  Hmdujlan ,  along  with 
their  religion  and  laws.  Such  therefore,  probably,  was  the  aftronomical  doc- 
time,  taught  in  that  country,  befoie  the  introdudion  of  Brahmenical  fcience, 
which  by  all  accounts,  however  deeply  involved  in  fable,  is  much  more  per¬ 
fect-  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Godama,  or  of  thofe 


who  in  his  name  propagated  a  new  religion,  but  to  have  been  the  common 
dodrine  prevailing  in  Hmdujlan  at  the  time:  for  the  Rdhans  feem  to  confine 
their  ftudies  almoft  entirely  to  theological,  hiftorical,  moral,  and  political 
fubjeds.  From  the  ufe  of  the  fame  figns  of  the  zodiac,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  their  having  derived  at  leaft  that  part  of  their  aftronomical 
knowledge  from  the  Chaldeans;  whofe  fcience  may  have  in  fome  degree 
reached  India,  nearly  about  the  time  of  Godama,  through  the  conqueft 
of  the  Per/ians  under  Darius.  But  I  do  not  think  it  likely,  that  all 
the  knowledge  which  the  Hindus  pofleffed  in  the  time  of  Bouddha, 
was  derived  from  Babylon  *  It  is  true,  that  the  Perfians ,  ffiortly  pre¬ 
vious  to  this,  as  we  learn  from  our  beft  guide  Herodotus,  were  an  ex¬ 


tremely  rude  and  ignorant  nation:?  and  we  have  very  probable  grounds 
given  us  by  Sir  William  Jones  for  believing  that  the  Perfians  proper 
were  of  the  fame  nation  with  the  Hindus.  It  might  therefore  be  con- 

*  c  „ , .  eluded, 

oee  page  of  this  Volume. 


1 1  (peak  of  the  Perfians  properly  fo  called,  the  inhabitants  of  Parf/lan,  who  under  Cyrus  founded  the  fir  ft 

great  P  erf  an  monarchy. 
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eluded,  that  in  the  fixth  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  whole 
Hindu  race  were  equally  ignorant  with  their  Perfian  brethren.  Such  reafoning 
would,  however,  I  conceive,  be  inconclufive.  Why  might  not  the  Hindus 
of  Matura  or  Cajhmere  be  as  much  fuperior  to  their  countrymen  of  Perjia ,  as 
the  Arabs  of  Nineveh  or  of  Babylon  were  to  the  wanderers  of  the  defert? 
But  even  allowing  the  Hindus  to  have  been  incapable  of  inventing  fcience, 
might  they  not  have  received  inftru&ion  from  the  eaft,  as  well  as  from  the 
weft?  Their  eaftern  neighbours,  at  this  time,  had  made  very  conftderable 
progrefs;  fuch,  indeed,  as  enabled  them,  about  this  period,  to  produce  a 
Confucius.  But  that  the  Hindus  were  themfelves  capable  of  obfervation,  fo 
as  to  make  advances  in  fcience,  their  undoubted  invention  of  cyphers,  in 
arithmetic,  is  a  clear  proof. 

During  our  ftay  at  Amarapura ,  befidesthe  almanacs,  which  were  probably 
conftrufted  by  Brahmens ,  I  alfo  faw  feveral  treatifes,  faid  to  be  on  aftrono- 
mical  fubje&s.  Johannes  Moses,  Akunwun  of  Haynthawade ,  gave  Captain 
Symes  a  delineation  of  the  fixty-eight  Burma  conftellations,  with  a  fhort 
explanation  in  the  Burma  language.  I  have  here  given  a  copy  of  the  deli¬ 
neations,  and  a  tranflation  of  the  written  part,  which,  for  the  benefit  of 
thofe  who  wifli  to  know  the  ftruflure  of  the  language,  I  have  made  verbal, 
following  exa£Uy  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  original.  In  explain¬ 
ing  thefe  conftellations,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  to  each  a  fanciful  figure  is 
annexed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  conftellations  are  delineated  on  globes 
or  maps.  This  figure  is  called  the  Thadan ,  or  pifture  of  the  conftellation ; 
and  the  name  of  the  objefl  reprefented  by  the  piGlure,  is  often  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  conftellation:  but,  more  commonly,  the  names  are  quite 
diftinft,  and  that  applied  to  the  conftellation  is  either  arbitraiy,  01  a  Pah 
word,  with  which  language  my  interpreter  was  not  acquainted.  In  the  written 

B  b  2  account, 


account,  there  is,  in  fome  cafes,  a  difference  from  the  drawings,  both  in  the 
figure,  and  in  the  number  of  ftars:  but  I  have,  in  both  cafes,  followed  the 
originals,  not  knowing  which  is  right.  Some  of  the  figures,  refembling  a 
rofe,  feem  to  reprefent  planets,  and  are  faid  to  prefide  over  fome  day  of  the 
week,  or  fome  time  of  the  day.  To  the  other  figures  are  in  general  annexed 
certain  cities,  or  countries:  and  the  Burmas  fuppofe/  that,  when  a  con- 
ftellation  appears  bright,  its  dependant  country  is  fruitful  and  happy:  and 
that  the  contrary  is  indicated  by  the  conftellation  appearing  dim.  Of  many 
of  thefe  countries  I  have  never  heard,  nor  could  I  obtain  any  information 
concerning  their  fituation:  but  feveral  of  them  are  in  the  Burma  empire,  or 
in  its  vicinity.  Unfortunately,  the  copy  of  the  Afiatick  Refearches,  which  I 
confulted,  had  not  the  figures  of  the  Brahmenical  conftellations,  to  which  Sir 
William  Jones  refers,  fo  that  I  can  make  no  comparifon  but  by  the  name. 

TRANSLATION  OF  THE  WRITTEN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BURMA 

CONSTELLATIONS . 

1.  “  Of  Sunday  the  Star.” 

2.  u  The  Pyain  conftellation  five  circles  has,  of  Thoukkada  country  the 

u  conftellation.”  Pyain  is  the  fmall  fpecies  of  white  heron,  common  in 
India ,  and  called,  by  the  Englijh  there,  paddy-bird.  The  circles  mean 
ftars*  as  they  are  fo  reprefented  in  the  delineations,  a  cuftom  evidently 
introduced  from  China.  Thoukkada  is  a  government  and  city  in  Siam, 
named  by  M.  Loubere  Socotai. 

3.  u  Rewade  an  alligator’s  figure  has,  Kutheinnaroun  country,  and  nine 

<c  circles  it  has.”  This  is  evidently  the  fame  name  with  the  Revati  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  which  has  thirty-two  ftars.  Rewade  fignifies  large 
water.  From  the  letters  with  which  Kutheinnaroun  are  written,  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  Pali  or  Sanfcrit  word,  and  is  probably  fome  place  in  Bengal. 

2  4.  u  Uttara- 
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4.  44  Uttara-parabaik  a  cow’s  figure  has,  and  two  circles,  and  the  Kappelawut 

44  country.”  Several  conftellatiorfs  in  the  lift  of  Sir  William  Jones 
begin  with  Uttara. 

5.  44  Pyouppa-parabaik  of  a  cow  the  pi&ure  has,  and  two  circles,  Patanago 

44  country  it  governs.”  Patanago  is  a  city  and  government  in  the  Burma 
kingdom,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Eyrawade ,  in  latitude  19°  55". 

6.  44  A  couch  is  Sataga  conftellation,  four  circles  it  has,  and  the  Kathee 

44  country.”  Kathee  has  been  corrupted  by  us  into  Cujfay.  It  is  an 
independent  kingdom  between  Ava  and  Bengal.  Its  king  refides  at 
Munnypura . 

7.  44  The  Pyathat ,  of  twenty-four  circles,  is  of  Kieen  country  the  conftella- 

44  tion.”  Pyathat  is  a  kind  of  fpire,  permitted  only  to  be  ufed  in 
buildings  or  boats  dedicated  to  the  perfonal  ufe  of  God,  of  the  king,  and 
of  the  Zarado. 

8.  44  The  duck  conftellation  five  circles  has,  Shan  is  its  country.”  From 

Shan  our  word  Siam  is  corrupted;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom 
of  Siam  make  a  fmall  part  only  of  thofe  to  whom  the  Burmas  give  the 
appellation  of  Siammefe. 

9.  44  The  Kyabuayn  aroo  leaf  is  the  Talain  country  conftellation,  it  has  fe- 

44  ven  circles.”  Talain  is  the  Burma  name  for  the  original  inhabitants 
of  what  we  call  the  kingdom  of  Pegu. 

10.  44  The  horfe  conftellation  has  eleven  circles,  Europe  is  its  country.” 

11.  44  The  morning  conftellation  one  circle  has,  of  Dunwun  plant  the  fruit.” 
I  do  not  know  what  plant  is  meant:  perhaps  it  is  the  Trapa? 

12.  44  The  table  conftellation  four  circles  has,  of  the  Kiayn  country  the  con- 
44  ftellation.”  The  Kiayn  are  a  fimple  innocent  people  inhabiting  the 
mountains  between  Ava  and  Arakan. 

13.  44  Zain  conftellation  eleven  circles  has.” 

14.  44  Thattapefcia  with  a  leopard’s  picture  four  circles  has.” 

1 5.  44  Of 
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15*  u  Of  Danatheidha  the  fifherman’s  picture  four  circles  has.” 

16.  44  Tharawun  conftellation  a  hermit’s  pifture  three  circles  has.” 

17.  44  Of  Uttar  a  the  lion’s  piffture  two  circles  has,  Moranun  country  go- 
44  verning.” 

18.  44  The  Pangiayn  mountain  conftellation  four  circles  has,  of  Rakain  coun- 
44  try  the  conftellation.”  Rakain  is  the  proper  name  of  Arakan. 

19.  44  Tareindane  conftellation  four  circles  has,  of  Yoodaya  country  the  con- 
44  ftellation.”  Yoodaya  is  the  Burma  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam;  and  they  in  general  call  the  Siammefe 
Yoodaya ,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  other  tribes  of  the  great 
Shan  race. 

20.  44  A  couch  is  Pagan  conftellation  with  four  circles,  of  Shethoek  country 
44  the  conftellation.”  We  had  another  couch  No.  6. 

21.  44  The  cloud  conftellation  has  five  circles,  of  Thulabe  the  conftellation.” 

22.  64  1  he  Shan  country  the  elephant  conftellation  with  fix  circles  has.” 
The  Shan  have  another  conftellation,  fee  No.  8. 

23.  44  T.  he  Brahmen  conftellation  of  eight  circles,  Kaleingareet  country  go- 
u  verns.”  Kaleingareet  is  the  proper  Burma  appellation  for  Hindujlan. 

24‘  44  Of  Pyouppathan  the  lion’s  picture  two  circles  has,  Mouttamma  country 
4w  it  governs.”  We  had  another  lion  No.  17.  Mouttamma  is  the  Burma 
name  for  Martaban. 

25.  44  Of  Mula  the  cat’s  pifture  five  circles  has,  Peenzalareet  is  its  coun- 
44  try.” 

26.  44  Of  Seitta  the  goats  pi6lure  five  circles  has,  Zedouttara  is  its  country.” 

27.  44  Of  Anurada  the  peacock’s  pi&ure  has  fifteen  circles,  and  the  Zedout - 
44  tara  country.”  Anuradha ,  in  the  account  of  Sir  William  Jones,  is 
the  fcorpion. 

28.  44  The  fowl  male  of  Peenza  conftellation  circles  fifty  has,  of  Sawa 
44  country  the  conftellation.” 

,  29.  44  The 
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29.  44  The  fowl  female  of  Utta  conftellation  eight  circles  has,  of  Uzaung 
44  country  the  conftellation.” 

30.  44  Of  an  alligator  the - is  the  pi6ture  of  Uttara  conftellation  with 

44  eight  circles,  and  the  Lahu  country.”  Of  the  word  a-me-kah-han , 
which  follows  alligator,  I  do  not  know  the  meaning. 

31.  44  The  balance  conftellation.” 

32.  44  The  crab  conftellation  of  ten  circles  has,  Rafagyol  country.” 

33.  44  The  mountain  conftellation  four  circles  has.” 

34.  44  Buchia  the  crab  conftellation  ten  circles  has.”  PuJliya  is  the  crab 
of  Sir  William  Jones.  Here  we  have  two  crabs,  No.  32 — 34. 

35.  44  The  Brahmen’s  Buchia  has  a  boat’s  pifture,  and  the  Dagoun  country.” 
JDagoun  is  the  great  temple  near  Rangoun. 

36.  44  Of  Adara  Daway  is  the  country.”  The  pi&ure  is  meant  to  reprefent 
a  turtle.  Daway  is  the  country  we  call  Tavay. 

37.  44  Mecathe  has  of  an  antelope’s  head  the  pi6ture,  three  circles,  and 
44  the  Haynthawade  country.”  Haynthawade  is  the  polite  Burma  name 
for  the  city  and  province  of  Pegu . 

38.  44  Of  Friday  the  Star.” 

39.  44  Buchia  conftellation  has  eight  circles,  and  Yun  country.”  The  Yun 
are  the  inhabitants  of  Saymmay  or  Chiamay. 

40.  44  Zaduka  conftellation  four  circles  has,  in  a  pair  of  fetters,  of  Giun  coun- 
44  try  the  conftellation.”  I  have  never  learned  what  country  is  meant 
by  Giun.  It  is  always  in  the  king’s  titles  mentioned  along  with  the  Yun , 
it  is  therefore  probably  contiguous,  and  may  be  the  northern  Laos. 

41.  44  The  crow  conftellation  eleven  circles  has,  and  the  Thayndua  country.” 
Thayndua  is  the  mod  foutherly  government  in  the  prefent  divifion  of 
the  Arakan  kingdom. 

42.  44  The  Kyay  fhip  of  twenty-eight  circles.” 


43.  44  Hayntha , 
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43.  44  Hayntlia ,  a  conftellation  of  feven  circles,  belongs  to  Radanapura .” 
Radanapura  is  the  polite  name  for  old  Ava.  The  Hayntlia  is  that  beau¬ 
tiful  fpecies  of  Anas  called  by  the  Englifh  in  Bengal  the  Brahmney  goofe. 

44.  “Of  Rohane  the  fnake’s-head  figure  has  ten  circles.”  Rohini  of  Sir 
William  Jones. 

45.  44  Kiatteka  has  a  fowl’s  pifture,  and  fix  circles.”  Critica  of  Sir  William 
Jones  is  the  bull.  The  names  appear  to  be  the  fame. 

46.  44  Pagan  country  is  governed  by  the  old  cock’s  figure.”  There  are  two 
cities  called  Pagan.  The  great  Pagan  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  jun&ion 
of  the  Kiayn-duayn  and  Ayrawade  ;  the  lefter  Pagan  lower  down  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  Agrawade. 

47.  44  Of  Athawane  the  horfe’s  head  piQure  has  fix  circles,  and  the  Rakain 
44  country.”  Afwini ,  which  feems  to  be  the  fame  name,  is,  according  to 
Sir  William  Jones,  the  ram.  Aralian  has  another  conftellation  No.  18. 

48.  44  Pozoke  a  conftellation  of  eight  circles  belongs  to  the  Talain  country  ^ 
44  like  the  Hayntlia  male  and  female.”  The  two  rival  nations  of  Pegu 
and  Ava  have  chofen  a  fimilar  emblem,  fee  No.  43.  The  Talain 
have  alfo  another  conftellation,  No.  g. 

49.  44  Putthata  conftellation  feven  circles  has,  of  the  Raneezzee  tree  the  fruit.” 

50.  44  Aykatheitta  a  conftellation  of  four  circles,  of  Kale  country  the  conftel- 
44  lation,  is  like  a  bafon.”  Kale  is  a  Shan  city  near  the  Kiaynduayn , 
about  300  miles  N.  E.  from  Ava. 

51.  44  Tarouttara  conftellation  two  circles  has,  and  the  Taroup  country.” 
This  is  the  Burma  name  for  China. 

1 

52.  44  Of  Uttar aharagounnt  the  bullock’s  piflure  two  circles  has.” 

53.  44  Of  Wednejday  the  Star.” 

54.  44  Of  Pyouppabaragounne  the  cow’s  piffure  three  circles, has.” 

55.  44  Matha  has  of  a  monkey  the  figure,  four  circles,  and  the  Baranathe 
44  country.” 


56.  44  The 
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56.  44  The  balance  conftellation  four  circles  has.”  We  had  another  balance 
No.  31. 

57.  44  Of  Athaletha  the  horfe’s-yard  pifture,  four  circles  has,  and  the  Thattoun 

\  . 

66  country.”  AJleJha ,  the  fame  name,  according  to  Sir  William  [ones, 
is  the  lion.  Thattoun  was  a  very  large  town  between  Pegu  and  Martaban. 
It  is  now  in  ruins. 

58.  44  The  flag  is  Pathatta  conftellation,  fix  circles  it  has.” 

59.  44  Eejfa  conftellation  fix  circles  has,  of  Momain  country  the  conftel- 
44  lation.” 

1 

60.  44  Of  Akap ,  a  conftellation  of  eight  circles,  Da-way  is  the  country.” 
This  is  a  fecond  conftellation  belonging  to  Tavay ,  fee  No.  36. 

61.  44  Of  Thanlicek ,  a  conftellation  of  three  circles,  Kothambe  is  the  country.” 
The  figure  is  meant  to  reprefent  a  fpear’s  head. 

62.  44  Wethaga  has  of  a  buffaloe’s  head  thepifture,  and  fourteen  circles.” 

63.  44  Of  Thuade  a  great  fnake’s-head  pi&ure,  has  three  circles,  and  the 
44  Thayndua  country.”  Swati,  the  fame  name,  is,  according  to  Sir  W. 
Jones,  the  balance.  Thayndua  has  alfo  another  conftellation,  fee 
No.  41. 

64.  44  Of  Zeittara  the  tiger’s  pi&ure,  has  one  circle,  and  the  Wethale  coun- 
44  try.” 

65.  Hathadda  of  an  elephant’s  head  the  pi&ure  has,  Dhagnawade  is  its 

country.’  Hajla  of  Sir  William  Jones.  Dhagnawade  is  the  polite 
name  for  the  caftle  of  Arakan. 

66.  44  Kobiape  conftellation  with  eleven  circles  has  the  Myamma  country.” 
Myamrna  is  the  name  by  which  the  Burmas  diftinguifh  themfelves. 

67.  44  A  fowl’s  foot  is  Thareiddha ,  a  conftellation  of  four  circles,  of  Layn- 
44  zayn  country  the  conftellation.”  Laynzayn  is  the  vulgar  name  for 
the  capital  of  the  fouthern  Laos. 


VOL.  VI. 
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68  .  44  A  boat’s  ladder  is  Tareiddha ,  a  conftellation  of  fix  circles,  of  Kula 
44  country  the  conftellation.”  Kula  is  the  name  commonly  given  to 
Europeans ,  but  is  applicable  to  all  the  weftern  nations. 

Along  with  the  accounts  of  the  Burma  conftellations,  Johannes  Mo¬ 
ses  gave  Captain  Symes  two  circular  fchemes,  which  evidently  relate  chiefly 
to  a  lunar  zodiac.  Thefe  fchemes  Captain  Symes  obligingly  communicated 
to  me,  but  without  any  explanation. 

The  ultimate  divifion  in  the  larger  plan  is  into  twenty-feven  figns,  re- 
prefenting  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit.  I  neglefted  to 
piocure  the  Burma  names  for  thefe  figns;  as  I  was  told,  that  they  were  all 
contained  in  the  delineations  of  the  fixty-eight  conftellations;  and  as  I 
thought,  from  the  difpofidon  of  the  ftars,  that  I  fliould  be  able  to  find  out 
what  conftellations  were  meant:  but  fince  I  have  had  leifure  to  examine 
them,  I  find  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 


The  next  divifion,  and  which  is  to  be  feen  in  the  outer  circle  of  both 
plans,  is  into  nine  figns,  each  containing  three  of  the  former.  The  names 
for  thefe  are:  l,  the  horfe  conftellation;  2,  the  Pyain  conftellation;  3,  the 
crow  conftellation;  4,  the  Hayntha  conftellation;  5,  the  Kayn  crab  con¬ 
ftellation;  6,  the  balance  conftellation;  7,  the'  Zangiayn  conftellation; 
8,  Dana  conftellation;  9,  the  elephant  conftellation.  Thefe  are  to  be 
ieen  in  the  delineation,  and  lift  of  the  Burma  ftars,  Nos.  10,  2,  41,  43, 
34,  56,  61,  15,  22. 

1  he  inner  divifion  in  both  fchemes  is  into  four.  Thefe  are  named 

yaung ,  the  meaning  of  which  word  I  do  not  know:  the  firft  is  named 

Banraung, 
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Banraung ,  the  fecond  Ngue  or  filver  rating ,  the  third  Shut  or  golden  rating, 
and  the  fourth  Mya-raung .  Thefe,  I  conceive,  reprefent  the  fpaces  of  the 
zodiac  pa(Ted  through  by  the  moon  in  each  of  her  four  phafes. 

1  his  lunar  zodiac  is  alfo  in  ufe  among  the  Brahmens ,  and  Sir  William 
Jones  has  favoured  us  with  a  reprefentation  of  it  after  their  manner  *.  They 
have  the  divifions  into  4,  9,  and  27:  and  the  figures  in  the  center  are  no 
doubt  a  reprefentation  of  Mienmo,  and  the  furrounding  iflands,  with  the 
piinces  of  the  Nat  Zadumahamt  fitting  on  mount  Jugando :  in  one  thing 
however  there  is  a  material  difference.  Sir  W.  Jones  fays,  that  the  nine 
figures  reprefent  the  fun,  moon,  and  planets,  with  the  dragon’s  head  or 
afcending  node,  and  tail  or  defcending  node.  It  is  true,  that  the  Burmas 
believe  in  a  planet,  which  performs  the  fame  effeft  as  the  moon  does  when 
near  her  nodes  at  the  time  of  a  conjunction  or  oppofition,  that  is  to  fay, 
which  produces  an  eclipfe:  but  the  divifion  into  nine,  in  ufe  among  the  Bur- 
mas,  is  evidently  zodiacal.  The  divifions  are  not  called  Kiay ,  which  fignifies 
a  planet:  but  they  are  named  Tara ,  or  a  collection  of  fixed  flars:  and  in  both 
the  written  account,  and  in  the  delineation  of  the  fixty -eight  conftellations, 
there  is  an  account  of  the  number  of  flars  contained  in  each.  Were  we  fure 
that  thefe  fchemes  were  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  Rahdns ,  and  not 
lately  introduced  into  the  Burma  kingdom  by  the  Brahmens,  we  might  eafily 
account  for  this  difference.  It  would  in  that  cafe  be  probable,  when,  in 
compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  their  new  converts,  the  Brahmens  adopted 
this  lunar  zodiac,  that  feeing  no  utility  in  the  divifion  into  nine,  and  having 
a  more  juft  notion  of  the  planetary  bodies,  they  filled  up  the  places  of  thefe 
nine  conftellations  with  the  different  parts  of  the  folar  fyftem.  I  make  little 

C  c  2  doubt 


*  Afiatick  Refearches,  II,  291,  et  feq. 
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doubt  indeed,  but  that  the  Brahmens  originally  infinuated  themfelves  into 
the  courts  of  the  Hindu  princes  as  aftrologers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
fee  them  now  doing  in  the  courts  of  the  Indian  princes  beyond  the  Ganges. 
By  degrees  they  alfo  introduced  their  fuperftition,  building  it  in  part  on  the 
dodlrine  previoufly  exifting  in  the  country,  and  at  length  firmly  eftablifhing 
their  favourite  and  deftrudlive  fyftem  of  caft. 

In  the  larger  plan,  between  the  four  raung  and  the  twenty-feven  conftel- 
lations  of  the  zodiac,  we  have  a  divifion  into  twelve,  which,  I  fhould 
imagine,  is  meant  to  reprefent  the  fun’s  motion  through  the  zodiac,  during 
the  twelve  lunations  of  which  the  Burma. year  confifts.  At  any  rate,  as  has 
been  mentioned  before,  the  Burmas  are  acquainted  with  a  folar  zodiac  divided 
into  twelve  figns,  and  reprefented  by  figures  the  fame  or  analogous  to  ours. 
My  friend  Sangermano  gave  Captain  Symes  a  filver  bafon  on  which  they 
were  emboffed.  He  conceived,  and  I  think  juftly,  that  this  zodiac  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Burmas  from  Chaldea  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Brahmens .  And  I  find  that  in  this  conjedlure  he  is  fupported  by  Sir  W. 
Jones*.  Both  however,  I  am  afraid,  will  excite  the  indignation  of  the 
Brahmens ,  who,  as  the  learned  judge  in  another  place  alledges,  have  always 
been  too  proud  to  borrow  fcience  from  any  nation  ignorant  of  the  Vedas. 
Of  their  being  fo  proud  as  not  to  acknowledge  their  obligations,  I  make 
no  doubt:  but  that  they  have  borrowed  from  the  Chaldeans ,  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  Vedas ,  Sir  W.  Jones  himfelf  has  proved.  Why  then  fhould  he 
have  oppofed  the  farcaftic  fmiles  of  perplexed  pandits  to  the  reafoning  of 
M.  MontugloI,  when  that  learned  man  alledged  that  the  Brahmens  have 
derived  aftronomical  knowledge  from  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  ?  The  Chaldeans 
were  certainly  a  branch  of  the  Arab  nation:  and  the  expreffion  of  the 

Brahmens 


*  Afiatick  Refearches,  II.  306. 
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Brahmens  quoted  by  him  as  proof,  namely,  44  that  no  bafe  creature  can  be 
44  lower  than  a  Yavan  or  Greek* only  expofes  their  miferable  ignorance, 
and  difgufting  illiberality. 

44  XVII.  Below  the  habitation  Zadumaharit ,”  fays  the  miffionary  copy¬ 
ing  from  the  Burma  writings,  44  are  found  many  Nat  who  inhabit  waters, 
44  woods,  and  mountains,  in  the  ffiape  of  large  birds,  dragons,  and  the  like. 
44  The  Burma  writings  however  by  no  means  alledge,  that  thefe  beings  enjoy 
44  the  fame  happinefs,  or  the  fame  duration  of  life,  as  the  Nat  Zadumaha- 
44  rit.  Thefe  circumftances  vary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  aftions  per- 
44  formed  by  thefe  Nat,  when  in  a  human  form.  It  is  faid  that  the  king 
44  of  the  dragons  faw  the  firft  God,  who  appeared  in  this  world  t,  and  that  he 
44  will  fee  the  laft;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  duration  of  his  life  will  be 
44  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  world.  It  is  alfo  faid  of  this  king  of  the  dra- 
44  gons,  that  he  always  deeps  at  the  foot  of  thofe  mountains  from  whence 
44  the  river  Cajfe  fprings;  and  that  he  only  awakes  on  the  appearance  of  a 
44  new  God.  That  is,  when  any  being  has  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  merit, 
44  as  to  deferve  to  be  declared  a  God,  he  eats  rice,  which  has  been  boiled 
44  in  a  golden  goblet;  he  then,  in  order  to  give  the  people  a  proof  of  his 
44  having  acquired  divinity,  throws  the  goblet  into  the  river  CaJJe.  The 
44  goblet  fwims  up  againft  the  ftream,  till  it  arrives  at  the  place  where  the  king 
44  of  the  dragons  deeps.  There  it  ftrikes  againft  the  rock,  and  makes  a  noife, 
44  till  the  king  awakes.  There  are  alfo  a  kind  of  Nat ,  named  Bommazo ,  who 
44  live  longer  than  thofe  of  Zadumaharit .” 

44  XVIII.  Above  Zadumaharit  is  the  bon  or  habitation  Tavateinza ,  which, 
44  as  has  been  faid,  is  fituated  on  the  plane  of  Mienmo's  fummit.  The  fupreme 
44  ruler  or  emperor  of  this  habitation  has  fubje6l  to  him  thirty -two  inferior 

*  Nat 


*  Afialick  Refearches,  II,  306. 

t  The  Burmas  believe,  that  in  every  world  there  arife  four  or  five  Gods,  one  after  the  other. 
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u  princes.  The  great  city  Mahajudajjana ,  in  which  this  emperor 
refides,  has  a  fquare  form.  The  pavement,  ftreets,  and  ways,  are  entirely 
coveted  with  filver  or  gold.  The  gilded  wall,  which  furrounds  the  city,  is 
a  pei feet  fquare.  Each  of  its  fides  is  in  length  10,000  juzana ,  in  height 
u  15°* ?  an(i  in  width  one  juzana  and  a  half.  The  gates  are  forty  juzana 
u  high?  are  covered  with  gold  and  filver,  and  adorned  with  precious  ftones. 

Seven  ditches,  diftant  one  juzana  from  each  other,  furround  the  walls  of 
“  the  city :  and  a  juzana  beyond  the  laft  ditch  is  a  row  of  marble  pillars, 
gilded  and  ftudded  with  jewels.  At  the  farther  diftance  of  a  juzana  and 
44  a  half  are  feven  rows  of  palm  trees,  loaded  with  gems,  pearls,  gold  and  filver. 
4"  Every  where  are  to  be  found  lakes  of  the  moft  limpid  water,  where  are  kept 
44  gold  and  filver  boats,  into  which  the  male  and  female  Nat  entering  with 
44  their  drums  and  mufical  inftruments,  and  purfuing  one  another  through 
44  thefe  delightful  lakes,  now  dance,  then  fing;  fometimes  pluck  the  odorous 
44  flowers  from  the  trees,  which  hang  over  them;  and  fometimes  admire  the 
44  beauty  of  the  birds,  which  frequent  the  trees  and  lakes.  Beyond  the 
44  palms  every  where  grows  the  abovementioned  Padeza-byan ,  the  trees  on 
44  which,  in  place  of  fruit,  hang  the  cloathing  and  food  of  the  Nat.” 

•  4  Twenty  juzana  to  the  north  of  this  city  is  a  garden  named  Nanda , 
44  100  juzana  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth.  In  its  center  is  a  lake  of 
44  the  fame  name,  and  equally  pleafant  with  thofe  juft  now  deferibed.  In  this 
44  garden  chiefly  grows  that  celebrated  flower,  which  is  as  large  as  a  chariot 
44  wheel.  The  garden  is  named  Nanda ,  which  fignifies  a  crowd,  becaufe  the 
Nat  frequent  it  in  multitudes,  in  order  to  pull  the  flower,  and  wear  it  in 
44  their  hair. 

4*  To*  the  eaft  of  the  city,  at  the  diftance  alfo  of  twenty  juzana ,  is 
44  another  garden,  equally  large  and  pleafant  as  the  former.  It  is  named 

44  Zcittalata , 

I  fufpect  that  either  the  Latin  copieft  or  I  have  added  here  a  cypher  too  much. 
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Zeittalata *,  and  in  it  grows  that  renowned  twining  plant,  which  every 
'  44  thoufand  years  produces  a  mod  exquifite  fruit.  In  order  to  get  this 
44  fruit  the  Nat  affemble  here  in  crowds  for  a  hundred  years  before  it  ripens: 
44  and  for  one  whole  year,  fing  and  dance,  accompanied  by  drums  and 
44  other  mufical  inftruments.  Having  eat  of  that  fruit,  the  Nat  become 
44  inebriated  for  four  entire  months. 

44  To  the  fouth  and  weft  of  this  city  are  alfo  two  other  gardens  of  the  fame 
44  fize,  and  ornamented  with  lakes,  and  beautiful  trees.  The  garden  to  the 
44  fouth  is  named  Parafu ,  that  to  the  weft  Mijfata . 

44  To  the  north-eaft  of  Mahajudajjana  is  a  very  large  hall,  extending 
44  every  way  300  juzana.  In  circumference  it  is  900  juzana ,  and  in  height 
44  450.  From  its  roof  hang  golden  bells:  and  its  ftairs,  walls,  and  pillars, 
44  every  where  fhine  with  gold  and  filver,  intermixed  with  precious  ftones. 
44  The  pavement  is  of  cryftal,  and  each  row  of  pillars  contain  100  columns. 
44  The  road  which  leads  to  this  hall,  is  twenty  juzana  long,  and  one  broad; 
44  and  from  fpace  to  fpace  are  planted  trees  abounding  with  all  kinds  of 
44  fruits  and  flowers.  When  the  great  emperor  wants  to  go  to  this  hall, 
44  winds  arife,  which  blow  off  all  the  leaves  and  flowers  from  the  trees,  and 
44  frefh  ones  immediately  fucceed.  With  thefe  flowers,  the  Nat  prefiding 
44  over  the  winds,  adorn  the  whole  road  to  the  hall;  and  the  flowers  are  fo 
44  abundant,  that  they  reach  up  to  the  knees  of  the  paffcngers.  In  the 
44  middle  of  this  hall  ftands  the  great  imperial  throne,  whofe  plane  ex- 
44  tends  a  juzana ;  44  and  over  it  is  the  white  umbrellat.  No  throne 

44  fhines 

*  Lata ,  Lota ,  or  Lot,  in  the  language  of  the  Hindus,  fignifies  a  climbing  plant. 

+  Different  ranks  in  the  Burma  empire  are  diffinguifhed  by  their  umbrellas.  That  of  the  king  is 
■white,  with  a  deep  fringe  adorned  with  gold  lace  and  plates.  Thofe  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  are  gilded, 
and  without  a  fringe.  Thofe  of  the  four  great  minillers  of  (late,  called  Wungyes ,  are  of  the  fame  lhape 

with 
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44  fhines  like  this  with  gold,  pearls,  and  jewels.  It  is  furrounded  by  the 

44  thirty-two  thrones  of  the  inferior  Nat princes,  and  behind  thefe  fit  the 

♦ 

44  other  Nat,  each  in  his  proper  place.  In  this  grand  convention  are  alfo 
44  prefent  the  four  chiefs  of  the  Nat  Zadumaharit.  At  the  time  in  which 
44  the  Nat  thus  crowd  round  the  great  emperor  to  do  him  honour,  they  touch 
44  their  mufical  inftruments,  and  fing  melodioufly.  The  four  Zadumaharit 
44  princes  then  call  the  Nat  under  their  jurifdidion,  and  fend  them  into  this 
44  fouthern  ifland  Zabudiba ,  commanding  them  to  enquire  diligently,  if  its 
,  44  inhabitants  obferve  the  holy  days  and  laws,  and  exercife  charity;  or  if,  on 
44  the  contrary,  they  violate  the  laws,  and  neglefl  their  duty.  At  this  com- 
44  maud,  quicker  than  the  winds,  the  Nat  pafs  through  all  the  parts  of  this 
44  ifland;  and  having  carefully  noted,  in  a  golden  book,  the  good  and  bad 
44  aflions  of  men,  they  immediately  return  to  tfye  hall,  and  deliver  their 
44  writing  into  the  hands  of  the  four  Zadumaharit  princes,  who  pafs  it  to  the 
44  leffer  princes  Tavateinza ,  and  thefe  forward  it,  till  at  length  it  reaches  the 
44  great  emperor.  He,  opening  the  book,  reads  aloud,  and  his  voice,  if  it 
44  be  natural  and  even,  is  heard  to  the  diftance  of  twTenty-two  juzana : 

, 44  but  if  it  be  raifed,  founds  over  the  whole  habitation  Tavateinza.  If  the 
44  Nat  hear  that  there  are  many  men  who  obferve  the  law,  praftife  good 
44  works,  and  bellow  alms,  they  exclaim,  44  Oh!  now  the  infernal  regions 
44  will  be  empty,  and  our  abode  will  be  full  of  inhabitants.”  If,  on  the  c.on- 
44  trary,  there  have  been  found  few  good  men,  44  O  wretches,  (fay  they  fmiling,) 
44  men  and  fools,  who  feafling  for  a  fhort  life,  for  a  body  four  cubits  in  length, 
44  and  for  a  belly  not  larger  than  a  fpan,  have  heaped  on  themfelves 
44  fin,  on  account  of  which  they  muft  be  miferable  in  futurity.”  Then 

44  the 

with  the  royal  one  ;  but  are  red.  Thofe  of  the  hereditary  governors  of  provinces,  or  tributary  princes, 
are  yellow.  Thofe  of  governors  of  royal  provinces,  called  Myoowuns ,  are  blue.  Lower  officers  have 
black  umbrellas,  but  fupported  by  very  long  fhafts.  People  who  have  no  rank,  ufe  black  umbrellas  with 
fhafts  of  moderate  length. 
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“  the  great  emperor,  that  he  may  induce  men  to  live  virtuoufly,  charitably,  and 
44  jufily,  fpeaks  thus:  44  Truly,  if  men  fulfilled  the  law,  they  would  be  fuch 
44  as  I  am.”  After  this  he,  with  all  his  train,  to  the  number  of  36,000,000  of 
44  Nat,  return  to  the  city,  in  the  midH  of  mufic. 

44  In  the  center  of  this  glorious  city  is  built  the  palace  of  the  emperor, 
44  of  which  the  height  is  50 ojuzana:  but  who  can  defcribe  its  beauty,  orna- 
44  ments,  treafures,  or  the  abundance  of  gold,  filver,  gems,  and  precious  Hones, 
44  with  which  it  fliines?  Small  ftandards,  of  gold  and  filver,  are  placed  in 
44  every  part.  The  chariot  in  which  the  great  emperor  is  carried,  extends 
44  150  juzana ,  and  in  it  are  placed  a  great  throne,  and  a  white  umbrella. 
44  This  chariot  is  drawn  by  2,000  horfes,  before  whom  is  the  great  Handard, 
44  150  juzana  high,  which,  when  moved  by  the  wind,  yields  a  molt  agreeable 
44  murmur.” 

44  Twenty  juzana  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  great  city  is  a  molt  celebrated 
44  tree,  the  facred  image  of  the  habitation,  which,  like  the  facred  trees  of  the 
44  four  great  ifiands,  lives  for  the  duration  of  one  world.  Under  this  tree  is  a 
44  prodigious  Itone,  fixty  juzana  long,  fifty  broad,  and  fifteen  high.  It  is 
44  fmooth  and  foft  like  cotton,  and  under  the  feet  of  the  great  emperor  is 
44  elaltic,  being  deprelfed  when  he  Hands  on  it,  and  rifing  again  when  he  defcends, 
44  as  if  it  were  fenlible  of  the  honored  weight  by  which  it  is  prelfed.  When 
44  the  affairs  of  our  fouthern  illand  are  profperous  and  quiet,  the  half  of  the 
44  emperor’s  body  finks  into  the  Hone :  but  when  a  contrary  Hate  of  affairs  exills, 
44  the  Hone  remains  tenfe  and  rigid  like  a  drum.  This  facred  tree  is  furrounded 
44  by  fome  of  the  kind  called  Padeza-bayn ,  and  by  others  producing  both  fruit 
44  and  flowers.  The  road  leading  to'  this  tree  is  twenty  juzana  long,  and  is 
44  every  year  frequented  by  the  Nat  reforting  to  the  place.  When  the  tree 
44  flowers,  its  ruddy  fplendour  extends,  all  around,  to  the  diHance  of  fifty 
44  juzana ,  and  its  moH  agreeable  odour  is  dilfufed  twice  that  length.  When  it 
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44  has  flowered,  the  keeper  of  the  tree  informs  the  emperor,  who  is  immediately 
64  feized  with  a  defire  to  fee  it,  and  fays,  if  an  elephant  would  now  appear,  it 
u  would  be  both  agreeable  and  convenient.  No  foonerhas  he  fpoken,  than  the 
44  elephant  appears:  for  here,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  habitations  of  the  Nat , 

44  there  are  no  animals,  fuch  as  in  our  earth;  but  whenever  any  Nat  has  ufe  for 
44  an  animal,  a  temporary  one  is  immediately  created.  This  elephant  has  thirty  - 
44  three  heads,  correfponding  to  the  thirty-three  Nat  princes.  Every  head  has 
44  fe  ven  teeth,  which  are  fifty  juzana  in  length.  In  every  tooth  are  feven  lakes, 

44  in  every  lake  feven  flowering  trees,  on  every  tree  feven  flowers,  in  every 
44  flower  feven  leaves,  in  every  leaf  feven  thrones,  in  every  throne  feven  cham- 
44  bers,  in  every  chamber  feven  beds,  in  every  bed  feven  Nat  dancing  girls. 

44  The  head,  on  which  fits  the  fupreme  emperor,  is  thirty  juzana  in  bulk;  and 
44  is  ten  times  larger  than  the  other  heads.  On  the  large  head  is  raifed  a  pa- 
44  vilion  three  juzana  high,  under  which  is  fixed  the  ruby  throne  of  the  emperor. 

44  This  elephant,  called  Eravum ,  approaches  the  emperor,  and  after  him  the 
44  thirty-two  princes  mount.  After  the  elephant  the  other  Nat  follow,  each 
44  in  his  couch  of  ftate.  Having  come  to  the  facred  tree  to  colleft  the  flowers,  ' 
44  this  vaft  multitude  difmount;  and  the  emperor  being  feated  on  the  ftone, 

44  the  whole  fit  down,  each  in  his  proper  place,  and  begin  to  celebrate  the  fefti  val, 

44  which  continues  for  four  months.  They  then  gather  the  flowers,  to  do  which 
44  they  have  no  need  to  afcend  the  tree:  for  the  Nat  of  the  winds  fliake  it,  and 
44  make  the  flowers  fall;  and  left  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  fliould  be  fpoiled, 

44  the  winds  fupport  them,  nor  permit  them  to  touch  the  ground.  The  whole 
44  bodies  of  the  Nat  are  then  covered  with  the  odorous  duft  coming  from  the 
44  ftamens  of  the  flowers. 

44  The  ftature  of  thefe  Nat  is  three  gaut :  and  the  duration  of  their  lives  four 
times  that  of  the  Nat  Zadumaharit ,  or  thirty-fix  millions  of  our  years.  The 

44  Nat 
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44  Nat  of  this  habitation,  like  thofe  of  the  higher  kinds,  do  not  require  the  light 
44  of  the  fun  or  moon,  the  light  of  their  own  bodies  being  fufficient :  for  they 
44  fhine  like  fo  many  funs  or  liars.” 

44  XIX.  It  has  been  mentioned*,  that  the  mountain  Mienmo  is  fuftained 
44  by  three  feet  of  carbuncle  f.  Now  the  fpace  that  lies  between  thefe  is  the 
44  habitation  of  a  kind  of  Nat  named  Ajfura.  Although  thefe  Nat  inhabit  a  dif- 
44  ferent  abode,  yet  are  they  exaftly  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  Tavateinza :  for 
44  they  were  driven  by  guile  from  that  habitation,  which  formerly  they  occu- 
44  pied.  The  manner  in  which  this  happened,  is  related  as  follows  in  the  Burma 
44  writings.  Go  dam  a,  before  he  became  a  god,  when  he  was  in  the  Hate  of  a  man 
44  in  Zabudiba ,  with  thirty -two  other  men  of  the  fame  village,  by  the  good  work 
44  of  repairing  the  high-ways,  and  by  other  virtuous  a&ions,  deferved  after 
44  death  to  become  Nat  Tavateinza.  On  their  arrival  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
44  that  happy  abode,  in  fign  of  their  joy,  and  with  flowers  in  their  hands,  de- 
44  fcended  half  way  down  Mienmo ,  in  order  to  welcome  their  future  com- 
44  panions.  Godama,  who  then  was  called  MagaJ,  began  to  contrive  how 
44  he  might  drive  thefe  Nat  from  their  ancient  polfeffions.  He  and  his  compa- 
44  nions  accordingly  pretended  to  have  drank  wine:  but  what  they  drank, 
44  was  not  true  wine.  The  former  Nat  Tavateinza ,  imitating  the  example  of 
44  thefe  men,  drank  real  wine,  and  became  intoxicated.  Then  Maga  making 
44  a  fignal  to  his  companions,  they  dragged  the  Nat,  while  infenfible  with  wine, 
44  by  the  heels,  and  call  them  out  of  the  abode  Tavateinza.  But  as  the  lot, 
44  acquired  by  the  merit  of  the  good  a6tions  of  thefe  Nat ,  was  not  expired,  a 

D  d  2  44  habitation 

*  Page  176  of  this  Volume. 

+  In  place  of  faying  that  Meru  is  fupported  by  three  feet,  the  Brahmens  alledge,  that  it  is  placed  on  the 

back  of  a  prodigious  tortoife. 

I  Godama  is  faid  by  the  Brahmens  to  be  the  fon  of  Maga  or  Maja. 
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“  habitation  formed  itfelf  for  them  between  the  feet  of  Mienmo;  and  this  habi¬ 
ts  tation  is  called  AJJura  bon ,  which  in  every  thing,  except  its  facred  tree,  re¬ 
ts  fembles  that  called  Tavateinza*.  In  AJJura  bon  there  is  alfo  a  tree,  under 
“  which  there  are  four  immenfe  {tones,  each  of  them  300  juzana  fquare.  On 
“  thefe  rocks  fit  the  four  AJJura  princes,  when  they  determine  fuits,  and  ad- 
“  minifter  juftice  to  their  fubje&s.  Among  thefe  princes,  in  the  length  of 
“  time,  one  has  obtained  fupreme  dominion,  and  has  become  emperor  of  all 
“  the  Nat  dwelling  in  this  habitation  f. 

“  Besides  this  injury,  the  AJJura  have  received  another  from  the  new  in¬ 
ti  habitants  of  Tavateinza:  for  the  great  emperor  ravifhed  a  daughter  of  the 
“  AJJura  prince.  Mindful  of  thefe  injuries,  the  AJJura  Nat  vowed  perpetual 
“  war  againft  the  inhabitants  of  Tavateinza.  When  they  ufed  to  fee  their 
«  facred  tree  producing  flowers  different  from  thofe  of  their  former  abode, 
“  breathing  revenge,  they  were  wont  to  afcend  Mienmo ,  and  to  take  prifoners 
“  the  giants,  dragons,  vultures,  and  other  fimilar  Nat ,  retained  by  the  Ta- 
“  vateinza  emperor  as  a  guard  for  his  frontiers.  On  the  report  of  this,  the  em- 
“  peror  mounting  his  elephant  150  juzana  high,  ufed  to  call  to  his  afMance 
“  the  Nat  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  and  thofe  of  the  winds  and  clouds.  He 
“  then  created  new  forms  of  Nat ,  and  of  thefe  railed  an  army  without  the  walls 
“  of  the  great  city.  But  the  AJJura  prevailing,  forced  him  to  retire  within  the 
“  walls.  The  rage  of  the  AJJura  was  then  wont  to  abate;  and  the  emperor 
“  having  collected  his  forces,  ufed  to  drive  them  from  his  walls,  and  to  pur- 

“  fue 

*  We  have  here  the  mod  abominable  cunning  of  Godama  related  as  a  laudable  aftion  :  for,  as  I  obferved 
before,  among  his  followers,  cunning  is  looked  upon  as  a  virtue.  (Page  185). 

+  The  Burma  monarchs,  in  their  cities,  courts,  and  manners,  imitate  as  much  as  podible  thofe  defcribed 
as  belonging  to  the  Nat  princes  ;  and  of  courfe  mull  greatly  refemble  the  ancient  princes  of  weftern  India ; 
from  whom  undoubtedly  thefe  defcriptions  have  been  borrowed ;  and  probably  as  much  refemble  the  originals, 
as  the  defcription  in  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments  do  the  courts  of  Mohamcdan  kings. 
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“  fue  them  in  their  flight.  The  AJJura  having  failed,  touched  a  drum  made 
“  of  the  claws  of  Cancer,  and  then  retired  to  their  own  abode.  In  thefe 
“  battles  no  one  was  killed :  the  Nat  only  tore  one  another.  Now,  however,  the 
44  Ajfura  remain  quiet  at  home:  nor  do  they  any  more  engage  in  warlike  en- 
44  terprizes*. 

44  According  to  what  Godama  taught,  whoever  honours  his  parents f, 
44  and  old  age;  whoever  refpe&s  the  three  excellent  things,  namely,  God, 
44  the  law,  and  the  Rahans ;  whoever  abhors  wrangling,  and  difputes;  whoever 
44  is  charitable,  particularly  to  the  Rahans:  all  fuch  perfons  (hall  after  death 
44  tranfmigrate  into  Tavateinza .” 


a  XX.  Concerning  the  happinefs  enjoyed  in  the  higher  abodes  of  Nat, 
44  and  by  the  Rupa,  and  Arupa ,  the  Burma  writings  are  filent:  they  only  in 
44  general  ftate,  that  the  happinefs  of  each  habitation  is  double  of  that  in  the 
44  one  immediately  below.  It  is  alfo  flated,  that  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants 
44  of  each  bon ,  endure  four  times  as  long  as  thofeof  the  next  inferiour  fpecies. 
44  According  to  this  ratio,  the  duration  of  the  life  of  all  the  beings  above 
44  Tavateinza  increafes:  fo  that  the  higheft  rank  of  Nat ,  called  Paraneiminata- 
44  vajfanti  live  576  millions  of  years.-  The  prince  of  thefe  Nat ,  whofe  name 
44  is  Mannatmen,  has  dominion  over  all  the  Nat  of  the  other  inferiour  habi- 
44  tations,  and  declares  war  againft  any  new  god  on  his  firfl;  appearance.  x411 
44  his  fubjefts  being  drawn  out  in  battle  array,  occupy  a  fquare  of  eighteen 

44  juzana: 

*  Thefe  Nat  are  evidently  the  Ajfura  Lola ,  or  demons  of  the  Brahmens ,  who  place  them  at  the  fouth  pole, 

while  the  north  is  occupied  by  the  Devas  or  Deities. 

d  Filial  refpeft  feems  to  be  almod  equally  ftrong  among  the  Burmas  as  among  the  Chineje,  No  Burma 
is  permitted  to  fit  on  a  feat  equally  honourable  with  that  of  his  father:  if  the  father  is  on  a  chair,  he  mull  fit 
on  the  ground;  if  the  father  is  on  the  ground,  the  fon  mull  fit  behind.  T.he  fon  does  not  eat  in  his  father  s 
prefeuce,  and  rarely  fpeaks,  except  to  anfwer  a  queftion. 
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44  juzana *:  he  himfelf  being  in  the  center,  is  feated  on  an  elephant  250  juzana 
44  high.” 

44  XXI.  The  Burma  writings,  as  has  been  faid,  make  no  mention  of  the  kind 
44  of  happinefs  enjoyed  by  the  Rupa  and  Arupa :  but  if  we  may  judge  from 
44  the  length  of  their  lives,  they  mull  be  infinitely  more  happy  than  the  Nat. 
44  Of  the  three  habitations,  which  form  the  firft  Zian ,  the  firft  Rupa  live 
44  twenty-one  Andrakat ;  the  fecond  live  thirty-one  Andrakat ;  and  the  third 
44  live  one  Ajfemchiekat.  Of  the  three  abodes  in  the  fecond  Zian,  the  Rupa 
44  of  the  firft  live  two  Makakat ;  of  the  fecond,  four  Makakat ;  and  of  the 
44  third,  eight.  Again,  of  the  abodes  which  are  called  the  third  Zian ,  the  Rupa 
44  of  the  firft  live  fixteen  Makakat;  of  the  fecond,  thirty -two;  and  of  the  third, 
44  fixty-four  Makakat.  Of  the  two  abodes  forming  the  fourth  Zian ,  the  Rupa 
44  live  500  Makakat.  Of  thefe  five  remaining  abodes  of  Rupa ,  which  are 
44  placed  perpendicularly  above  one  another,  the  inhabitants  of  the  firft  live 
44  one  thoufand,  of  the  fecond  two  thoiifand,  of  the  third  four  thoufand,  of  the 
44  fourth  eight  thoufand,  and  of  the  fifth  fixteen  thoufand  Makakat.  Again, 
4*  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  loweft  order  of  Arupa  lafts  for  20,000  Ma¬ 
kakat,  of  the  fecond  for  40,000,  of  the  third  for  60,000,  and  of  the  higheft  for 
44  84,000  Makakat. 

*4  4  he  happinefs  and  length  of  the  lives  of  beings  increafing  in  proportion 
44  as  their  habitations  are  higher,  a  greater  and  greater  elevation  will  be  pro- 
44  cured  by  perfons  after  death.,  in  proportion  as  during  life  they  have  per- 
“  formed  more  good  actions,  and  as  they  have  poflefled  more  liberality  in 
44  bellowing  charity.” 

44  XXII.  I 


*  I  fufpeft;  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  number  here  Hated. 
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44  XXII.  I  am  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  abodes  of  wretchednefs,  of  the 
44  punifhments  infli&ed  on  their  inhabitants,  and  of  the  duration  of  their  ex- 
44  iftence.  There  are  four  dates  of  Ape  or  mifery.  1.  That  of  animals, 
44  whether  they  live  in  the  water,  or  on  the  earth,  or  whether  they  fly  in  the 
44  air:  for,  according  to  the  Burma  writings,  the  ftate  of  all  animals  inferior 
44  to  man,  is  a  ftate  of  mifery.  2.  That  of  the  wretched  beings  called  Preitta. 
44  3.  The  ftate  of  thofe  called  AJfurighe.  4.  The  ftate  of  the  inhabitants 
44  of  Niria ,  which  may  properly  be  tranflated  hell.  Of  thefe  beings  I  fhall 
44  treat  in  order. 

44  The  Burma  fcriptures  mention  nothing  concerning  the  wretchednefs  or 
44  length  of  life  of  animals.  Some  doftors  however  aflert,  that  domeftic 
44  animals  follow  the  fortunes  of  mankind:  and  that,  when  men  live  long, 
44  they  do  fo  likewife.  Thefe  dofiiorsalfo  fuppofe,  that  animals  not  domeftic 
44  have  a  fhort  or  a  long  life,  in  proportion  to  the  merit  of  their  a6tions 
44  in  a  former  exiftence.  It  is  however,  fay  they,  found  by  experience, 
44  that  the  elephant  lives  fixty  years,  the  horfe  thirty,  the  ox  twenty,  and  the 
44  dog  ten.  By  the  fame  dofclors  it  is  alledged,  that  lice,  and  other  fimilar 
44  infefts,  live  feven  days;  and  they  confirm  this  by  a  ftory  related  in  their 
44  books.  A  certain  prieft  conceived  a  violent  liking  for  a  beautiful  robe, 
44  which  he  preferved  moft  carefully  from  being  worn.  It  fo  happened, 
44  that  when  this  prieft  died,  he  was  immediately  changed  into  a  loufe,  which 
44  took  up  its  refidence  in  the  favourite  robe.  According  to  cuftom,  the 
44  other  priefts  divided  amongft  them  the  effe6ts  of  the  deceafed,  and  were 
44  about  to  cut  up  the  robe,  when  the  loufe,  by  his  frequent  going  and  coming, 
44  and  by  his  extraordinary  geftures,  fliowed,  that  the  divifion  of  the  robe 
44  would  be  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his  feelings.  The  priefts  being 
44  aftonifhed,  confulted  God  on  the  occafion,  who  commanded,  that  they 
44  fliould  delay  for  feven  days  their  intended  divifion,  leaft  the  loufe  ftiould 

44  be 
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u  be  enraged,  and  on  that  account  defcend  into  a  date  of  mifery  yet  more 
«  wretched.  Thofe  men  are  changed  into  animals  who  do  not  refrain  their 
«  tongues,  or  the  inordinate  motions  of  their  bodies  or  minds,  and  who 
44  neglefl  to  bellow  alms.” 

“  XXIII.  The  fecond  miferable  Hate  of  exillence  is  called  Preitta ,  of 

44  which  there  are  various  kinds.  Some  Preitta  are  nourilhed  on  fpittle, 

44  excrement,  and  other  foul  fubflances,  and  dwell  in  public  halls,  ciflerns, 
44  and  fepulchres.  Others,  wandering  about  in  woods  or  deferts,  half  walled 

44  by  hunger  and  nakednefs,  pafs  the  whole  duration  of  a  world  in  howling 

44  and  groans.  Some  by  fiery  whips  are  forced  to  plough  the  earth  with  red-hot 
44  iron.  Some,  .who  live  on  their  own  flelh,  with  their  nails  tear  to  pieces 
44  their  own  limbs.  Others,  who  are  a  gaut  in  fize,  have  a  mouth  no  larger 
44  than  the  eye  of  a  needle,  hence  are  they  tormented  with  perpetual  hunger. 
44  Others  are  within  on  fire,  fo  that  at  times  the  flames  even  burft  through 
44  their  bodies.  There  is  Hill  another  fpecies  of  Preitta ,  who  by  day  enjoy 
44  the  pleafures  of  the  Nat ,  but  by  night  are  tormented  as  above.  Thofe  in 
44  a  future  life  are  changed  into  Preitta ,  who  during  this  give  no  daily  pro- 
44  vifions  to  the  priefts,  who  do  not  fupply  them  with  cloathing,  who  cor- 
44  rupt  their  manners,  or  who  offer  violence  to  their  perfons,  who  give  abufive 
44  language  to  the  obfervers  of  the  law,  who  are  avaricious,  &c. 

44  XXIV.  The  third  miferable  fpecies  of  beings,  called  AJJiirigJie,  refide 

44  chiefly  in  the  roots  of  certain  mountains  far  remote  from  the  habitations 

44  of  men.  Some  of  them  however  dwell  in  woods,  and  on  the  defert  coafls 

44  of  the  fea.  They  are  fubjefil  to  punifhments  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe 

44  of  the  Preitta.  There  is  a  kind  of  intermediate  fpecies,  called AJJurighe- 

44  Preitta.  Thefe  beings  have  bodies  three  gaut  in  length,  but  as  ema- 

44  dated  as  a  corpfe  deprived  of  flefli  and  blood.  Their  eyes  projefl 

44  from  the  fockets  like  thofe  of  a  crab:  and  their  mouths  are  on  the 

u 
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crowns 
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44  crowns  of  their  heads,  and  as  fmall  as  the  eye  of  a  needle,  fo  that  they  are 
44  tormented  with  hunger.  Thofe  are  fubjeft  to  this  puniffiment,  who  in 
44  their  quarrels  ftrike  with  flicks,  or  deftruftive  weapons. 

44  The  duration  of  thefe  three  Ape  is  not  fixed,  but  depends  on  the  lot  of 
44  evil  aflions,  as  the  Burma  doftors  fpeak.  44  If  this  lot  be  heavy,  the  mifery 
44  will  continue  long:  but  if  light,  the  unhappy  beings  will  be  the  fooner 
44  relieved  from  punifhment that  is  to  fay,  according  to  the  greater  or  lei's 
44  atrocity  of  the  fins  committed,  the  punifliment  will  be  of  longer  or 
44  fhorter  duration.” 

44  XXV.  Niria  is  the  fourth  miferable  condition;  and  its  habitation  may 
44  be  properly  called  the  infernal  regions.  Thefe  are  placed  by  the  Burmas  in 
44  the  depths  of  this  fouthern  ifland  Zabudiba ,  in  the  midft  of  the  great  rock 
44  Sila  pathavy,  and  confift  of  eight  great  hells.  Each  great  hell  towards  the 
44  four  cardinal  points  has  four  gates,,  leading  to  as  many  fmaller  hells:  fo 
44  that  every  great  hell  communicates  with  fixteen  fmaller  ones,  and  befides 
44  is  furrounded  to  the  right  and  left  by  40,040  ftill  fmaller.  A  fpace  of  10,000 
44  juzana  fquare  is-  occupied  by  each  of  the  large  hells,  and  its  dependant 
44  fmall  ones. 

44  Before  the  gate  of  each  great  hell  fit  the  judges,  who  condemn  the 
44  guilty  according  to  the  weight  of  their  lot  of  evil  deeds.  Thefe  judges 
44  are  felefted  from  the  Nat  AJfura :  but  their  office  does  not  prevent  either 
44  them  or  their  affiftants  from  enjoying  the  pleafures  of  their  happy  com- 
44  panions.  Thefe  judges  have  no  occafion  to  examine  into  crimes  of  a  very 
44  atrocious  nature:  the  weight  of  thefe,  fay  the  Rahdns ,  finks  the  perpetrators 
44  at  once  into  hell.  Thefe  Imamen  or  judges  then  determine  the  puniffi- 
44  ments  for  fmaller  crimes.  The  worffiippers  of  Bouddha,  when  bellowing 

vol  vi.  E  e  44  alms, 
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44  alms,  or  performing  other  good  a&ions,  commonly  ufe  the  ceremony 
44  of  pouring  a  little  water  on  the  ground,  which  is  explained  to  be  emble- 
44  matical  of  their  wifhing  to  participate  the  merit  of  good  works  with  other 
44  beings.  Thofe  criminals,  who  during  life  performed  this  ceremony,  the 
44  Imamen  will  mildly  raife  up,  will  affuage  their  fears,  and  exempt  from  the 
44  torments  of  hell,  unlefs  they  have  been  guilty  of  any  great  crimes.  But 
44  to  thofe  who  have  negle£ted  this  ceremony,  the  Imamen ,  with  a  horrible 
44  countenance,  will  declare,  that  they  have  done  no  good  a£lion;  then  the 
44  criminals,  all  trembling,  will  dare  advance  no  excufe:  but  the  demons  will 
44  advance,  and  fnatch  them  away  to  punilhment.” 

44  XXVI.  The  duration  of  thefe  punilhments,  as  has  been  already  faid, 

44  is  not  fixed  and  determined,  but  depends  upon  the  lot  of  bad  a&ions. 

44  The  Burma  writings  enumerate  four  of  thefe  lots :  the  firft  they  fay  is 
44  heavy,  the  other  three  light.  The  evil  deeds,  which  after  death  produce  . 
44  the  heavy  lot,  are  chiefly  five:  l,  matricide;  2,  parricide;  3,  flaying  a 
44  Rahan;  4,  ftriking  a  God;  (thus  Devadat,  the  name  by  which  the  Ra- 
44  hans  know  Jesus,  incurred  the  heavy  lot  by  throwing  a  ftone  at  Go- 
44  dama;)  5,  exciting  diflentions  among  the  Rahans .  Thofe  who  have  been 
44  guilty  of  fuch  crimes,  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  world,  fuffer,  in  one 
44  of  the  great  hells,  the  punilhment  of  fire,  and  other  cruel  torments.  This 
44  lot  is  called  heavy,  and  the  firft,  becaufe  thofe  who  die  under  its  weight, 

44  enjoy  no  benefit  from  the  good  actions  they  may  have  performed;  at  leaft, 

44  till  the  whole  time  of  their  punilhment  has  expired.  But  even  more  fevere 
44  than  this  is  the  lot  of  thofe  called  Deitti ,  or  thofe  impious  perfons  who 
44  have  difcredited  the  evidences  of  Godama,  or  of  fome  former  God:  who, 

44  contrary  to  the  exprefs  do&rine  of  all  Gods,  deny  Nieban ,  and  the  tranfmi- 
44  gration  of  men  into  animals,  or  into  fuperior  beings,  according  to  the 

44  merit 
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44  merit  of  their  a£lions;  who  teach,  that  there  is  no  merit  in  bellowing  alms, 
44  or  in  performing  the  good  works  commanded  by  God;  or  who  adore 
44  the  Nat  prefiding  over  the  woods  and  mountains.  All  fuch  perfons,  if 
44  they  obflinately  perfifl  in  their  infidelity  and  irreligon,  will  be  tormented, 
44  not  for  the  duration  of  one  world,  but  to  all  eternity.  After  the  world  is 
44  deftroyed,  they  will  pafs  to  other  places,  or  be  eternally  punifhed  in  the 
44  air.  But  if  obftinacy  be  not  added  to  their  crimes,  the  punifhment  will 
44  ceafe  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

44  Of  thofe  lots  which  are  not  heavy,  the  firft  is  that  which  receives  a 
44  reward  or  punifhment  after  death;  and  fuch  crimes  are  punifhed  in  one  of 
44  the  great  hells,  according  to  their  greater  or  lefs  atrocity.*  After  this 
44  comes  the  lot  of  habitual  fins ;  and  though  thefe  fins  be  not  atrocious, 
44  yet  if  they  have  become  habitual,  they  occafion  a  lot,  which  induces  a 

44  punifhment  in  one  of  the  feven  great  hells;  but  not  in  that  named  the  great 

✓ 

44  Aviri.  The  fourth  lot  arifes  from  wicked  defires,  and  is  not  punifhed  in 

44  any  of  the  great  hells,  but  in  fome  of  the  furrounding  fmall  ones.” 

% 

44  XXVII.  Before  we  mention  the  punifhments  which  the  damned  fuffer, 
44  it  muft  be  premifed,  that  of  the  eight  great  hells,  four  are  called  Aviri  or 
44  hot,  and  four  Logantret  or  cold  hells :  becaufe  in  thefe  laft  the  damned 
44  fuffer  intenfe  cold.  The  infernal  days  and  years  alfo  differ  from  thofe  on 
44  earth:  for  every  day  in  the  great  hells  is  equal  to  a  thoufand  terreftrial 
44  years;  whilfl  in  fome  of  the  fmall  hells  it  equals  600  years,  in  others  700, 
44  and  in  others  800.” 

E  e  2  44  lji.  Those 

*  The  original  here  is  very  obfcure.  I  have  tranflated  it,  as  nearly  as  I  could,  word  for  word  :  but 
I  am  not  fatisfied  about  the  meaning.  Perhaps  it  is,  that  fuch  crimes  induce  this  lot,  as  are  of  a  nature  not  to 
require  the  determination  of  the  Imamen  :  and  fuch,  as  that  their  oppofite  virtues  lead  to  immediate  high 
rewards  ? 
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«  i Jl.  Those  who  are  irafcible,  or  cruel,  quarrellous,  or  drunken,  who 
“  are  difhoneft  in  deed,  word,  or  thought,  or  who  are  lafcivious,  will,  after 
a  death,  in  the  great  hell  Seinzi  be  torn  to  pieces  with  glowing  hot  irons,  and 
«  then  expofed  to  intenfe  cold:  after  a  time  their  limbs  will  again  unite,  and 
“  again  will  they  be  torn  afunder,  and  expofed  to  the  cold:  and  this  alteration 
44  of  mifery  will  endure  for  500  infernal  years. 

44  2 dly.  Those  who  either  by  aflion  or  fpeech  ridicule  their  proper  parents, 
44  or magiftrates,  or  Rahans ,  or  old  men,  or  the  ftudious  of  the  law;  thofe 
44  who  with  nets  or  fnares  entrap  fifh,  or  other  animals;  all  thofe  will  be 
44  punifhed  in  the  great  hell  Chalafot  for  1,000  infernal  years:  on  a  bed  of  fire 
44  they  will  be  extended,  and  like  fo  many  trunks  of  trees  with  burning  iron 
44  faws  and  hooks  they  will  be  cut  into  eight  or  ten  pieces. 

44  3 dly.  Those  who  kill  oxen*,  fwine,  goats,  or  other  fuch  animals;  and 
44  who  are  by  profeffion  hunters f;  warlike  kings;  minifters  and  governors 
44  who  opprefs  the  people;  all  fuch  will  in  the  great  hell  Sengata  be  ground 
44  between  four  burning  mountains  for  2,000  years. 

44  4 thly.  Those  who  do  not  mutually  afiift  their  neighbours,  and  who  on 
44  the  contrary  deceive  and  vex  them;  thofe  who  kill  animals  by  immerfing 

44  them 

*  The  prefent  Burma  monarch,  who  enforces  religious  duties  with  confiderable  rigour,  in  a  very 
particular  manner  punilhes  the  death  of  the  cow  kind.  The  Rahans,  it  is  evident,  look  on  the  killing  of 
all  animals  with  equal  abhorrence;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  Brahmens  have  in  this  inftance  influenced  the 
councils  of  the  prince,  and  have  deprived  his  fubjefts  of  a  moll  wholefome  and  invigorating  aliment. 

+  Venison  is  the  only  meat  permitted  to  be  fold  in  the  markets  of  the  Burma  empire,  a  privilege  al¬ 
lowed  to  hunters,  mod  probably  on  account  of  the  Royal  family.  The  hero  Aloungbura,  the  de¬ 
liverer  of  his  country,  and  father  of  the  king,  was  originally  a  hunter.  He  had  the  good  fenfe  not  to 
be  alhamed  of  his  origin,  and,  when  he  firft  rofe  into  notice,  aflumed  the  name  of  Moutzobo,  or  the 
hunter- captain,  a  name  which  he  bellowed  on  his  favourite  refldence,  when  his  merit  and  fortune  had  in¬ 
duced  his  fubje&s  to  call  him  the  lord  of  the  world. 
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44  them  in  boiling  oil  or  water;  thofe  who  are  drunkards,  or  who  commit 
44  indecent  and  forbidden  a6tions;  thofe  who  diffionor  others;  all  fuch  will 
44  have  their  bowels  confumed  by  fire  entering  their  mouths.  This  puniffi- 
44  ment  will  laft  for  4,000  infernal  years. 

44  $thly.  Those  who  take  any  thing  contrary  to  the  exprefs  will  of  the  pro- 
44  prietor,  whether  it  be  by  theft,  guile,  fraud,  or'  by  open  violence  ;  thofe 
44  magiftrates  who  receive  gifts,  and  in  confequence  decide  caufes  unjuftly; 
64  thofe  officers  who,  after  having  poffeffied  themfelves  of  an  enemy’s  country, 
44  deftroy  the  inhabitants;  thofe  who  deceive  in  fcales,  weights,  or  meafures, 
44  or  who  by  any  other  unjuft  means  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  goods  of 
44  others;  thofe  who  injure  the  property  of  the  Rahans ,  or  temples;  all  fuch, 
44  for  the  fpace  of  8,000  infernal  years,  will  be  puniffied  in  the  great  hell 
44  Maharoruva  by  fire  and  fmoke,  which  will  enter  by  the  eyes,  mouth, 
44  and  other  openings,  and  wafte  away  their  whole  bodies. 

44  6thly.  Those  who  having  killed  hogs,  deer,  or  fuch  like  animals,  fkin 
44  them,  roaft  their  flefh,  and  eat  it;  thofe  who  make  arms;  thofe  who  fell 
44  hog’s  fleffi,  or  fowls,  or  wine,  orpoifon;  thofe  who  burn  towns,  villages, 
44  or  woods,  fo  that  the  animals  living  there  periffi;  thofe  who  kill  men  by 
44  poifon,  arms,  or  incantations,  or  who  kill  animals  by  nets  or  gins;  all 
44  thefe  after  death  for  fixteen  thoufand  years  will  in  the  great  hell  Tapana 
44  be  tumbled  down  headlong  from  a  lofty  burning  mountain,  there  being 
44  transfixed  on  an  iron  fpit,  they  will  be  cut  and  torn  by  the  demons  with 
44  fwords  and  fpears. 

44  7 thly.  The  Deitti ,  or  infidels,  who  have  been  already  mentioned,  will 
44  in  the  hell  Mahatapana  be  firft  fixed  with  their  heads  downwards,  and 
44  then  pierced  with  hot  fpits  as  large  as  palm  trees* 

44  8 thly,. 
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44  8 thly.  Parricides,  matricides,  and  fuch  as  have  the  heavy  lot,  will  be 
44  punifhed  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  world  in  the  terrible  of  all  hells  Ma- 
44  haviri ,  the  pavement  of  which  nine  juzana  in  thicknefs  is  of  red  hot  iron, 
44  and  emits  the  moft  horrible  fmoke,  and  the  moft  piercing  flames.” 

44  XXVIII.  Of  the  fmaller  hells,  which  furround  the  eight  great  ones, 

44  and  which  are  called  by  one  common  name  UJfantrek ,  fome  are  mentioned 

44  by  particular  names.  In  the  excrementitious  hell,  for  inftance,  there  are 

44  worms  as  large  as  elephants,  which  bite  the  damned  while  they  are  float- 

44  ing  in  excrement.  There  is  alfo  a  hell  of  burning  allies.  In  the  hell  of 

44  fwords  the  damned  are  torn  in  pieces  by  the  knives,  fwords,  and  other 

44  fharp  inftruments,  among  which  they  are  rolling.  The  damned  in  the  hell 

« 

44  of  hooks  have  their  lungs,  livers  and  bowels  torn  out  by  thefe  cruel  in- 
44  ftruments :  and  in  the  hell  of  hammers  they  are  miferably  beaten  with  red 
44  hot  implements  of  that  kind.  There  is  a  hell  of  thorns  and  prickles,  a 
44  hell  of  biting  dogs,  a  hell  of  crows  and  vultures,  which  with  their  beaks 
44  and  claws  tear  afunder  the  flefh  of  the  damned.  There  is  a  hell  in  which 
44  the  damned  are  obliged  conftantly  to  afcend  and  defcend  a  tree  named 
44  lazppan ,  and  armed  with  the  fliarpeft  thorns :  another  in  which  they  are 
44  forced  to  drink  putrid  gore;  and  Hill  another,  where  fiends  beat,  whip,  and 
44  torment  the  damned. 

44  In  the  fmaller  hells  are  punifhed  thofe  who  did  not  honour  their  parents, 
44  magiftrates,  and  old  age;  who  took  wine  or  inebriating  drugs;  who  cor- 
44  rupted  the  waters  of  lakes  or  wells;  who  deftroyed  highways;  who  were 
44  fraudulent  and  deceitful;  who  fpoke  roughly  and  angrily;  who  ftruck 
44  others  with  their  hands  or  fticks;  who  paid  little  attention  to  the 
44  words  of  pious  men;  who  affli&ed  others;  who  were  fpeakers  of  fcan- 

44  dal, 
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«  dal,  paffionate,  envious,  undervaluers  of  their  neighbours;  who  ufed  abu- 
44  five  language;  who  confined  their  fellow  creatures  with  chains,  bonds,  or 
44  fetters;  who  admitted  any  forbidden  thing  in  their  words,  aftions  or  de- 
46  fires;  and  who  did  not  confole  the  fick  with  foothing  words.  All  thefe 
44  crimes  will  be  puniflhed  in  the  fmaller  hells,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
44  the  atrocity  of  the  deed,  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  has  been  repeated. 

44  Besides  thefe  places  of  punifhment  there  is  another  hell,  which  may  be 
44  compared  to  an  immenfe  kettle  filled  with  melted  brafs.  The  damned  are 
44  forced  to  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  this  kettle,  then  to  rife  to  the  furface, 
44  and  3,000  years  are  confumed  in  each  defcent,  and  in  each  afcent.  To 
44  this  hell  are  condemned  the  fenfual  perfons,  who  corrupt  the  wives,  the 
44  daughters,  or  the  fons  of  others;  and  who,  during  the  courfe  of  their 
44  lives,  neglefling  to  obferve  the  holy  days,  or  to  give  alms,  pafs  their  time 
44  in  feafting,  drunkennefs,  and  lafcivious  enjoyments. 

44  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  equilateral  fpaces,  which  are 
44  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  interfaces  of  the  different  worlds,  are  full  of  water 
44  intenfely  cold.  The  Burma  writings  affert,  that  thefe  are  fo  many  hells,  to 
44  which  thofe  are  condemned  who  give  offence  to  their  parents,  or  to  the 
44  flrifl  obfervers  of  the  law.  Thefe  people  after  death  get  bodies  three  gaut 
44  in  length,  with  crooked  nails  on  their  hands  and  feet:  fometimes  like  bats 
44  they  creep  through  the  caves  and  dark  caverns  in  the  deep  receffes  of 
44  the  mountains:  at  others  they  hang  together  on  trees  like  a  hive  of  bees, 
44  mutually  tormenting  and  abufing  themfelves  with  the  mofl  direful  words; 
44  then  being  inftigated  by  a  cruel  hunger,  they  tear  each  other  limb  from 
44  limb.  The  limbs  falling  into  the  cold  water  are  diffolved  like  fait:  but 

44  the 
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44  the  parts  of  their  bodies  being  again  united  by  the  power  of  fate,  they 
44  repeatedly  undergo  the  fame  torments. 

44  H  aving  thus  explained  the  ideas  of  the  Burmas  concerning  the  various 
44  bon ,  or  habitation,  of  mifery  and  happinefs,  before  we  proceed  any  further, 
44  it  is  neceffary  to  ftate,  that  the  beings  which  inhabit  even  the  higheft 
44  of  thefe  abodes,  may,  on  account  of  bad  actions,  fink  into  the  infernal  re- 
44  gions;  or  on  account  of  their  good  ones,  may  be  raifed  to  a  higher  rank: 
44  but  it  is  only  in  this  ifland  Zabudiba  that  Nieban ,  the  molt  perfect  of 
44  all  hates,  can  be  obtained.  To  arrive  at  Nieban  a  perfon  mult  fee  a 
44  god,  and  hearken  to  his  difcourfes  and  evidences:  and  it  is  only  in’ 
44  Zabudiba  that  the  gods  arife.  There  are  fome  Burma  doctors  indeed, 
44  who  alfert,  that  in  this  ifland  only  beings  can  deferve  to  rife  to  a  fuperiour, 
44  or  to  fink  into  an  inferiour  abode.” 

A  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  ZABUDIBA . 

44  I  have  faid,  that  the  Burmas  allow  the  diameter  of  this  ifland,  which 
44  we  inhabit,  to  be  10,000  juzana.  From  this  extent  they  fubtraQ:  3,000  for 
44  woods  and  deferts,  4,000  for  waters,  and  fuppofe  3,000  to  remain  as  a 
44  habitation  for  mankind.  I  fhall  now  explain  their  ideas  concerning  the 
44  topography  of  this  abode :  but  my  readers  will  be  much  difappointed,  if 
44  they  expeft  any  thing  like  an  accurate  defcription  of  the  earth,  or  of  its 
44  divifions  into  kingdoms  and  provinces.  For  in  the  fame  manner,  as  what 
44  I  have  already  delivered  as  the  opinions  of  the  Burmas  concerning  the 
44  univerfe,  are  nothing  but  vain,  chimerical,  and  monftrous  fables;  fo 
44  what  they  relate  concerning  the  ifland  Zabudiba ,  never  exifted,  unlefs  in 
44  the  invention  of  Godama,  or  in  the  crude  conceptions  of  his  commen- 
*4  tators.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  in  the  Burma  writings  mention  is  made  of 
44  101  nations,  which  are  faid  to  inhabit  Zabudiba ,  and  its  dependant  fmall 

44  iflands : 
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u  iflands:  but  of  all  the  nations  which  are  known  really  to  inhabit  the  earth, 
“  we  find  none  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  one  hundred  and  one,  except  the 
fit  Chinefe ,  Siammefe ,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tavay ,  Pegu,  Laos ,  Cujjay ,  and 
c{  Arakan .” 

Thus  Sangermano  prefaces  his  account  of  the  Burma  geography:  but 
I  think  fome  farther  explanation  neceffary.  The  reader  will  foon  perceive, 
that  the  miffionary  is  entirely  right  with  regard  to  the  imperfeft  and  abfurd 
nature  of  the  Burma  topography  of  Zabudiba ,  of  which  the  accounts  feem 
evidently  to  have  been  introduced  from  Hindujlan ,  along  with  the  religion 
and  laws  of  Bouddha,  and  of  Menu  :  but  I  doubt  not,  that  fome  parts  of 
thefe  accounts  are  derived  from  an  obfervation  of  nature.  I  am  alfo  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  that  he  is  rather  fevere  on  the  knowledge  which  the  Burmas 
poffefs  of  the  geography  of  at  leaft  their  neighbourhood.  I  found  many  of 
the  Burmas  who  were  very  intelligent,  and  well  informed,  concerning  the 
fituation  of  the  different  parts  of  their  extenfive  empire;  who  were  not  at  all 
deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  neighbouring  ftates;  and  who  were  very 
curious  to  know  the  fituation  of  thofe  at  a  greater  diftance.  They  at  once 
comprehended  the  nature  of  our  maps;  and  fome  of  them  could  make  deli¬ 
neations  of  their  own  country,  which,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  neatnefs, 
were  fufficient  to  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  courfe  of  rivers  and  mountains, 
and  of  the  fituation  of  towns,  lakes,  and  provinces.  I  was  informed,  that, 
in  the  hall  of  the  grand  council  in  the  palace  of  Amarapura ,  the  king  keeps 
a  general  map  of  his  dominions,  which  has  been  corre&ed  by  comparing 
it  with  the  various  expeditions  which  the  prefent  royal  family  have  under¬ 
taken,  and  with  the  lifts  of  cities  and  villages,  which  the  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces  are  annually  obliged  to  tranfmit  to  court:  and  in  thefe  lifts  is  given  an 
accurate  account,  or  one  pretended  to  be  fo,  of  all  the  houfes  and  male  in¬ 
habitants  in  each  diftrift.  Merchants  and  travellers  put  down  in  their  books 
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the  names  of  all  the  places  on  fuch  routes  as  they  frequent,  with  their  efti- 
mated  diftances :  fome  fuch  itineraries,  and  many  of  their  delineations,  I 
have  communicated  to  Sir  John  Shore:  and  if  my  ftay  in  the  country  had 
been  longer,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that  I  could  have  procured  feveral  of 
the  lifts  tranfmitted  to  court  by  the  governors  of  provinces. 

For  the  fake  of  the  curious  I  fhall  here  tranfcribe  the  lift  of  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  nations  with  which  the  Burmas  are  acquainted,  ufing  the  mode 
hereafter  to  be  explained  of  expreffing  the  Burma  writing  by  Roman  cha- 
ra&ers,  and  adding  a  fhort  explanation.  From  this  I  think  it  will  appear, 
that  the  lift  is  formed  from  a  real  knowledge  of  the  nations,  and  not  from 
the  idle  fables  brought  from  Hindujlan ,  and  explained  by  the  miffionary.  It 
is  true,  that  of  many  of  thefe  names  I  can  give  no  account;  but  that  will 
by  no  means  imply,  that  no  fuch  nation  exifts;  for  who  would  think  that  Tar  out 
meant  a  Chinefe,  or  Kula  an  European? 


Loo  mioo  tdwd  taba.  Of  men  the  nations  one  and  an  hundred . 


1 

2 


6 

7 


Myam-md , 

The  proper  name  of  the  Burmas. 

Ta-lain , 

The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu. 

Yun9 

The  inhabitants  of  Sayammay  or  Chiamay 

Yoo-da-yd , 

The  Siammefe. 

Sham , 

The  grand  Siams  of  M.  De  La  Loubere. 

Layn-fayn , 

The  inhabitants  of  lower  Laos  or  Lanjans. 

Gium , 

1  Thefe  are  two  fmall  rude  tribes  living  in  hilly 

and 

’ Kiun , 

)  woody  tra&s  in  the  Sham  country. 

Dha-nu , 

A  rude  tribe  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  river  Thalluaynz 

north  from  Martaban. 

Ka~rayn} 

A  rude  tribe  inhabiting  the  woods  of  the  Pegu 
dom,  and  thofe  near  Prone . 

king- 

11  Ku-ldi 


ii 

12 

*3 

14 

*5 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

3^ 

37 
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Ku-ld , 

Pd-deik-ka-rd, 
Da -way, 
Rcek-kaik , 
Ayn-giay , 
Td-nayn-thd-re , 
Sd-ge, 
Kieen-zout , 
Ta-rout , 

Ta-rcek , 
Layn-thxk , 
Pan-the,  ~ 

Pale , 

Pd-laung , 


The  Europeans ,  or  the  natives  of  the  weft. 

Another  weftern  nation;  but  which,  I  could  not  learn. 
The  natives  of  Tavay. 

Said  to  live  between  Cujfay  and  the  Kiaynduayn . 

The  natives  of  Tenajferim . 

Hermits. 

Said  to  live  near  Cujfay. 

The  Chinefe. 

The  Tartars  governing  China. 

Said  to  be  an  independent  people  living  near  China. 

Inhabitants  of  the  mountains  north-eaft  from 
►  who  pickle  the  tea  leaves  fo  much  ufed  in  the  Burma 
kingdom. 


Thout-tan , 

’  Zu-laung, 

’ Zu-le , 
Td-ba-the , 
Ha-re , 
Zan-dd , 
Mdl-ld , 

5  ^ —Xv  a , 
Sd-we , 
Zeim, 

Ld-hu , 
La-myayn , 
Zayn-gyan , 


Said  to  live  feven  days  journey  weft  from 
Live  north  from  the  laft  mentioned  people. 


Zandapure  is  the  name  of  the  capital  of 

t 


Ff  2 
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38  Kian-Han , 

39  U-thd-’bd , 

40  La-pe-ka , 

41  Mjyozm, 

A  people  inhabiting  the  hills  between  Arakan  and  CAiV- 

42  Gown, 

tagong ,  called  by  the  Bengaleje ,  Moroong . 

43  Pat-tu, 

The  Malays  of  Acheen. 

44  Zu -da^ 

45  Nd-ba , 

* 

46  ’ Bu-'daung, 

47  Layn-yaungi 

/ 

48  A-tha , 

49  Payn-g'd , 

50  Meit-zeit , 

51  La-hcek , 

52  Re-me-ducck , 

53  Kan-zosk, 

54  Taung-thu , 

55 

56  Ko-za , 

/ 

1 

57  Kam-yan , 

58  A -my ay  n, 

A  Burma  city  of  this  name. 

59  Ka-kiayn , 

A  wild  people  on  the  frontiers  of  China. 

60  Thouk-kdda , 

A  Siammefe  city  of  this  name. 

61  La-ba , 

* 

62  Shein-Hu , 

63  Re-dd , 

•  * 

64  Payn-wd , 

A  Burma  city  of  this  name. 

65  Meiz'za , 
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65  Meiz-zd , 

66  La-wa , 

A  very  numerous  tribe  inhabiting  the  woods  to  the  eaft 
of  the  Martaban  river. 

67  Re-zun , 

68  ’  Zayn-te, 

69  Peith-the , 

70  Taz'-zoo , 

71  The-ho , 

72  Sd-we , 

73  R&-g*9 

74  Keen-zd , 

75  Md-lein , 

76  So-rd , 

77  Z e-clout , 

78  Sd-hout , 

79  Tharcek , 

80  Thcek , 

Ceylon. 

The  people  inhabiting  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  iViztf/' 
river,  who  have  fent  a  colony  to  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Curvajooly ,  and  who  are  called  by  the  Bengalefe ,  Chain 
and  Chatnmas. 

8 1  Do-rd , 

82  Taung-rd , 

83  Kd-thee , 

Cujfay  or  Meckely . 

84  Micek-nd-mee , 


85  Kiee , 

86  Poun-nd , 

87  50-dA*, 

88  Eim-bdt , 

The  Brahmens . 

89  Kd-dd ,  A  tribe  between  Martaban  and  Siam* 

90  Ld-rdy 
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90  La-ro , 

91  Thd-doo , 

92  La-ngoun , 

93  Lci-rouli , 

94  P* 

95  Bid-bd , 

96  Ram-man , 

97  Kiayn,  A  numerous  tribe  in  the  mountains  feparating  from 

Arakan . 

98  Pyo , 

99  La-voaik ,  The  capital  city  of  Cambodia . 

100  Layn-nat , 

101  Oo-byee , 

But  let  us  now  return  to  the  defcription  of  Zabudiba ,  as  extra&ed  by 
the  miffionary  from  the  Burma  writings. 

44  XXIX.  In  the  moll  northern  parts  of  Zabudiba ,  the  Burma  writers 
44  place  an  immenfe  mountain,  of  which  the  perpendicular  height  is  500 
44  juzana ,  and  the  extent  it  occupies  is  in  circumference  9000  juzana. 
44  It  is  named  Hemavunta ,  on  account  of  the  perpetual  fnow  with  which  it 
44  is  covered*;  and  confifts  of  14,000  fmall  mountains,  one  piled  on  another. 
44  In  the  declivities  of  this  mountain  are  feven  lakes,  which  receive  the 
44  water  produced  by  the  melted  fnow.  Of  thefe  lakes  the  depth  is  fifty 
44  juzana ,  and  the  circumference  150.  From  thefe  lakes  fpring  five  great 
44  rivers,  one  of  which  is  named  Gunga ;  and  from  thefe  rivers  arife  five 
ii  hundred  fmaller  flreams.  On  Hemavunta  grow  various  fpecies  of  fandal 

44  wood: 

*  This  Hemavunta  is  evidently  the  mount  Imaus  or  Emodus  of  the  antients,  or  the  Himaleh  or  Hi¬ 
malaya  mountains  of  the  prefent  Elindus  ;  all  the  three  names  deriving  their  origin  from  the  phenomenon 
of  fnow,  fo  wonderful  to  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  regions.  Plin.  Hill.  Nat.  L.  6,  c.  17. — Renneu’s 
Memoir,  p.  126. 
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44  wood :  on  this  mountain  live  many  Nat  of  the  kind  named  Zaduma- 
44  harit :  and  here  are  found  the  kings  of  elephants,  and  of  horfes,  with 
44  many  other  animals  not  to  be  found  near  the  habitations  of  man.  Of  thefe 
44  lakes  the  moft  celebrated  is  called  Anaudat *,  which  is  furrounded  by  five 
44  mountains.  Thefe  mountains,  which  are  five  hundred  juzana  high,  in- 
46  cline  their  lofty  fummits  over  the  fake,  and  prevent  the  fun’s  rays  from 
44  reaching  its  waters,  except  for  a  fhort  fpace  annually,  when  the  fun  is  in 
44  the  inner  road. 

44  The  bowels  of  one  of  thefe  mountains  contain  moft  copious  mines  of 
44  gold,  and  even  its  furface  is  thickly  covered  by  that  precious  metal.  The 
44  furface  of  the  fecond  mountain  is  covered  with  filver,  and  it  contains  alfo 
44  rich  filver  mines.  The  third  contains  mines  of  diamonds  and  rubies,  and 
44  thefe  ftones  glitter  on  its  furface.  The  fourth  of  thefe  mountains  is  alfo 
44  impregnated  with  all  manner  of  jewels ;  and  the  fifth  is  co  vered  with  fandal- 
44  wood,  clove  and  nutmeg  trees.  In  this  aromatic  mountain  are  three  arched 

44  habitations ;  one  of  gold,  another  of  filver,  and  a  third  of  carbuncle ;  and 

* 

44  before  thefe  abodes  grows  a  flowering  tree  one  juzana  high.  In  this  de- 
44  lightful  place  dwell  certain  hermits,  and  men  of  eminent  fanftity  and  mo- 
44  rality,  who  appear  in  this  world  when  the  law  of  any  god  ceafes.  For  the 
44  Burma  writings  declare,  that  when  a  god  appears,  and  reveals  his  law,  men 
44  are  only  bound  to  obferve  it  for  a  fixed  number  of  years  after  his  death,  at 
44  the  expiration  of  which  time  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  follow  the  law  of 
44  nature.  Such  is  the  brightnefs  proceeding  from  thefe  mountains,  that  it 
44  excludes  the  darknefs  of  night. 

44  The  water  of  Anaudat  is  limpid  like  cryftal,  nor  does  any  foul  thing  live 
44  on  its  fliores.  Neither  turtle  nor  fifh  dare  fwim  in  it;  for  the  water  is 
44  deftined  to  be  the  drink  of  thofe  illuftrious  faints  above  mentioned, 

4-  Only  fome  Nat  giants  fport  in  the  lake. 

.  *  44  Ox 

*  The  name,  as  pronounced  at  Amarapura ,  feemed  to  me  to  be  No-wa-dat. 
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44  On  the  eaftern  bank  of  Anaudat  is  the  image  of  a  lion’s  head,  on  the 
44  fouthern  that  of  an  elephant’s,  on  the  weftern  that  of  a  horfe’s,  and  on  the 
44  northern  that  of  a  cow’s  :  and  from  thefe  four  heads  are  poured  forth  the 
44  ftreams  of  four  rivers.  The  water  which  proceeds  from  the  lion’s  mouth, 
44  after  making  three  turns  round  the  lake,  and  mixing  with  the  other  waters, 
44  rufhes  through  the  eaftern  parts  of  Hemavunta  ;  and  after  flowing  through 
44  many  inhofpitable  regions,  at  length  falls  into  the  eaftern  fea* * * §.  In  the 
44  fame  manner  the  waters,  which  pafs  through  the  northern  and  weftern 
44  mouths,  after  running  thrice  round  the  lake,  form  two.  rivers ;  one  falling 
44  into  the  weftern  t,  the  other  into  the  northern  feaj.  The  water  which  flows 
44  from  the  elephant’s  mouth,  after  turning,  like  the  others,  three  times 
44  round  Anaudat ,  runs  directly  fouth  for  fixty  juzana,  when  afcending  a  fmali 
44  mountain,  and  rufhing  over  an  immenfe  rock,  it  forms  another  lake  fifty 
44  juzana  in  circumference;  pafting  thence  through  a  fubterraneous  paflage 
44  for  fixty  juzana,  it  meets  a  great  mountain  ||,  which  divides  it  into  five  large 
44  rivers,  each  of  which  has  its  proper  name ;  and  thefe  are  the  five  great 
44  rivers  already  mentioned,  of  which  one  is  the  Gunga  or  Ganges.  $  From 
44  each  of  thefe  five  rivers  proceed  a  hundred  fmali  ones;  in  all  five  hundred 
44  fmali  rivers.  But  the  banks  of  each  of  the  four  great  rivers  abound 
44  in  that  fpecies  of  animal,  from  the  image  of  whofe  head  its  waters 

44  rufh 


*  This  river  is  probably  tbe  Yang-tje  kyang,  the  greateft  river  of  China ,  and  the  fource  of  which  is  at  no 
great  ch fiance  from  that  of  the  Ganges. 

+  The  weftern  river  is  no  doubt  the  Oxns  Jihon  falling  into  the  Cafpian  Sea ;  beyond  which  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  Hindus  in  the  age  ofBouDDHA  knew  nothing. 

i  This  is  probably  the  immenfe  river  Irtis,  of  which  the  fource  is  about  1  ,ooo  miles  north  from  that  of  the 
Ganges. 

j|  Probably  Sezcalick. 

§  To  me  this  appears  evidently  to  be  an  ill.digefted  account  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  authors  of  the  fyflem  conceived  them  all  to  come  from  one  fource,  but  that, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Sewalick  mountains,  they  were  feparated  into  the  form  which  they  aflutne  in 

Hindujtan, 
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«  rufli  out  of  the  lake  Anaudal.  Thus  the  banks  of  the  fouthern 
44  river  abounds  in  elephants,  of  the  eaflern  with  lions,  of  the  northern  with 
44  oxen,  and  of  the  weflern  with  horfes*.” 

This  fable  was  at  Amarapura  often  mentioned  to  me.  The  names  of  the 
five  hills  furrounding  Anaudat  are,  Sudafana ,  Pathoda ,  Gandomadena ,  Kela- 
'f. apa ,  and  Seitera.  The  five  branches  of  the  elephant  or  fouthern  river  are 
Gaynga ,  Yemuna ,  Mohe ,  Therapoo ,  and  Razvade.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
fable,  not  fufficiently  underflood,  has  been  the  foundation  of  the  idea  repre- 
fented  in  many  maps,  of  there  being  a  lake  Chiamay ,  from  whence  the 
Ganges ,  Burrampooter ,  Ayrawad-e,  and  other  great  rivers,  take  their  rife. 
This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  Chiamay  made  by  M.  De  La 
Loubere;  but  the  city  fo  named  by  that  excellent  author,  (as  the  maps  I  pre- 
fented  to  Sir  John  Shore  clearly  prove,)  is  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  at 
prefent  fubjeB;  to  the  Burmas ,  and  fituated  on  the  river  of  Siam ,  which  arifes 
on  the  frontiers  of  China. 

This  topography,  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Rahdns ,  however  incor- 
re£l,  in  my  opinion  clearly  points  out  the  country  in  which  the  do£lrine  of 
Bouddha  commenced.  It  mufl  have  been  on  the  banks  of  fome  of  the 
branches  of  the  great  fouthern  river :  and  the  northern  parts  of  Hindujlan  are 
the  mofl  probable.  Bouddha’s  knowledge  of  geography  mufl  have  been 
very  confined;  but  as  we  approach  towards  the  place  above  mentioned,  it 
affumes  a  form  fomewhat  more  particular  and  rational.  From  the  accounts  of 

vol.  vi.  G  g  the 

*  By  this  account  the  Ganges  {hould  not  come  through  the  cow’s  mouth,  but  through  the  elephant’s. 
The  Brahmens  apparently  have  mifconceived  this  part  of  the  fable;  and  the  rock  called  the  Cow's  mouth, 
feems,  as  we  extend  our  knowledge  of  geography,  to  elude  our  fearch.  (Rennell’s  Memoir,  p. 
371).  The  learned  Pau linus  has,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  (Note  %  in  p.175),  confounded  the 
fables  of  the  mountains  Mienmo  and  Hemavunta.  Perhaps  in  this  he  has  followed  the  Brahmens ,  from  whofe 
works  chiefly  his  ideas  feem  to  have  been  taken  :  and  the  Brahmens  may  differ  from  the  Ra/ians  as  well 
concerning  the  fituation  of  thefe  mountains,  as  concerning  the  cow’s  mouth. 
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the  mountains,  (now,  Teas,  and  rivers,  given  by  his  followers,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  he  was  a  near  neighbour  of  Thibet :  we  may  fuppofe,  that  he 
had  feen  the  fnowy  mountains,  and  had  heard  of  the  great  rivers  running  from 
thence  into  the  Siberian ,  Chine je ,  and  Caspian  feas :  and  from  his  particula¬ 
rizing  the  branches  of  the  fouthern  river,  we  may  conclude,  that  he  dwelt 
on  its  banks.  Had  he  been  a  native  of  Thibet ,  he  never  could  have  formed 
the  grofs  mifconception  of  the  common  origin  of  the  Bengal  and  Oude  rivers, 
nor  of  their  manner  of  penetrating  through  the  Sewalick  mountains.  I  find 
that  fome  perfons*  have  alleged  Bouddha  to  have  been  a  native  of  Aria 
or  Korofan.  On  what  reafons  this  opinion  is  fupported,  I  have  not  learned: 
but  I  think  very  ftrong  ones  will  be  required  to  invalidate  this  topographical 
argument,  for  his  having  been  a  native  of  the  north  of  Hindujlan.  Upon 
confulting  a  Brahmen  of  Bengal ,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Sanfcrit 
language,  he  fays,  that  Bouddha  was  king  of  Rahar ,  which,  according  to 
him,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  of  Moorjhedabad ,  and  from  thence 

extends  to  Benares ,  being  nearly  the  fame  with  the  foubah  of  Behar\. 

% 

As  far  as  relates  to  Hindujlan ,  the  Brahmens  have  adopted  very  nearly 
the  geographical  ideas  of  their  predeceffors  the  Rdhdns J  :  but  having  come 
from  Egypt ,  their  knowledge  of  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world  is  much 

more 

*  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  article  Samanians.  This  opinion  may  have  originated  from  two  palfages  in 
the  fathers  with  which  I  have  met  in  Pauunus,  ( Mus .  Borg.  pag.  186,  187.)  xsci  £*  tuv 

Hsgaixuv  ’Lu.ij.xvoiloi  Cyrill.  Ale:  v.  Tork  2.  pag.  133.  v.xi  J,xfxxvxioi  Bzx.Tgwv  Clemens  Alex- 
and.  Strom,  lib.  1,  pag.  359.  The  knowledge  which  the  fathers  of  the  church  had  of  the  fett  of 
Bouddha,  being  chiefly  obtained  from  fuch  of  the  Samanians  as  refided  in  the  Perjian  empire,  and 
who  mull  have  entered  Iran  from  Hindujlan  by  the  common  route  of  Baclna,  may  readily  account  for 
thefe  two  palfages. 

+  Buddha,  the  fon  of  Jina,  according  to  the  Bhagazvat,  would  appear  at  Cicata ,  which  by  a 
learned  Hindu  was  faid  to  mean  Dhermaranga,  near  Gaya ,  f Afiatick  Refearches,  II.  122.)  But 
whether  this  Buddha  be  the  fame  with  the  author  of  the  Burma  religion  I  do  not  know. 

^  See  a  treadle  by  the  learned  Mr.  Burrows  in  the  Afiatick  Refearches. 
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more  extenfive  :  nor  need  we  require  any  further  proof  for  their  having 
come  from  Egypt ,  than  their  compleat  knowledge  of  the  Nile,  which  has  been 
fo  ingcnioufly  illuftrated  by  the  learned  Mr.  Wilford. 

“  XXX.  Next  to  the  lake  Anaudatp'  continues  the  miftionary,  “the 
“  moft  celebrated  is  that  called  Zaddan ,  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  Anaudat. 
“  In  the  center  of  the  lake,  limpid  water  of  a  carbuncle  colour  occupies  a 
“  fpace  of  twenty-five  juzana,  around  which,  in  concentric  circles,  are 
“  placed  five  gardens,  each  a  juzana  wide.  In  thefe  gardens  grow  the 
“  various  kinds  of  flowering  trees  which  thrive  in  water.  Without/ the  lake 
“  are  fields  of  corn,  efculent  feeds,  gourds,  and  cucumbers.  Without  thefe 
“  fields  are  gardens  containing  every  kind  of  fruit  trees:  fuch  as  a  garden 
“  of  plantains,  producing  fruit  as  large  as  an  elephant’s  trunk ;  a  garden 
“  of  ratans  ;  and  the  like.  Laftly,  without  thefe  gardens  are  fields  of 
“  cotton.  All  thefe  fields  and  gardens  furround  one  another  in  concen- 
“  trie  circles,  and  each  is  a juzana  wide.  Without  thefe  gardens  and  fields 
“  the  lake  Zaddan  is  furrounded  by  a  mountain  one  juzana  high,  of 
“  which  the  furface  is  covered  with  gold  refle&ing  a  light  that  makes  the 
“  whole  lake  fhine.  This  golden  mountain  is  furrounded  by  another  fix 
“  juzana  high,  and  full  of  carbuncles.  This  again  is  furrounded  by  a  moun- 
“  tain  five  juzana  high,  and  emitting  from  its  fide  next  Zaddan  a  fplendor 
“  equal  to  that  of  the  fun.  Round  this  is  another  mountain  four  juzana 
“  high,  and  fhining  like  the  moon.  Another  mountain  beyond  this  fparkles 
“  like  cryftal.  And  laftly  come  two  mountains;  the  one  two,  the  other  one 
“  juzana  high  ;  and  of  both  the  interior  furfaces  are  black. 

“To  the  weft  of  the  lake  Zaddan ,  in  the  golden  mountain,  is  fituated 
“  a  celebrated  cave,  filled  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  of  which  the  mouth 
“  extends  twelve  juzana.  To  the  north  is  another  lake,  fifty  juzana  in 
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44  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth.  Its  limpid  waters  nourilh  various  flow- 
44  ering  trees,  and  its  fands  are  the  minute  fragments  of  diamonds  and 
44  cryftals. 

44  Between  thefe  two  lakes  grows  the  great  Gnaung-bayn *,  a  tree  facred 
44  among  the  Burvias ,  becaufe  under  its  fhade,  fay  they,  Godama  received 
44  his  divine  nature.  Many  fmaller  trees  of  the  fame  kind  furround  the 
44  great  Gnaung-bayn ,  and  under  the  (hade  of  one  of  thefe  is  the  king  of  the 
44  elephants  wont  to  refide.  This  king,  from  the  place  of  his  abode,  is 
44  often  named  the  elephant  Zadda.  Eight  thoufand  elephants,  white,  red, 
44  and  black,  are  in  his  train  ;  and  he  has  three  queens.  When  he  goes  into 
44  the  lake,  to  wafli  and  to  amufe  himfelf,  he  is  attended  by  all  the  8,000  j 
44  part  of  whom  go  before,  and  clear  the  way  :  others,  while  he  is  wafhing, 
44  weave  crowns  and  belts  of  flowers,  which',  on  his  coming  out  of  the 
44  water,  they  prefent  to  their  king,  who  thus  adorned  returns  to  the  great 
44  tree :  the  elephants  then  in  proper  order,  firft  the  white,  then  the  red, 
44  and  then  the  black,  go  into  the  lake  to  wafli  themfelves :  and  on  com- 
44  ing  out,  having  adorned  their  bodies  with  flowers,  they  go  and  ftand  in 
44  the  prefence  of  their  king.  Then  the  black  elephants  plucking  fome 
44  flowers  from  the  tree,  give  them  to  their  females,  who  deliver  them  to 
44  the  female  red  elephants,  and  thefe  again  to  the  white  females,  who 
44  prefent  them  to  the  king,  and  to  his  queens,  that  they  may  eat.  Then 
44  the  others  difperfe  themfelves  through  the  woods,  every  one  finding 
44  his  own  food.  And  thus  they  daily  pafs  their  time.  During  winter  they 
44  live  in  the  great  cave  above  mentioned,  and  during  fummer  under  the 
44  great  Gnaung-bayn ,  which  from  its  trunk  fends  forth  8,000  large  roots,  ,one 
44  for  every  elephant.” 

44  XXXI.  Near  thefe  fame  lakes,  and  the  five  others,  are  faid  to  be  found 
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44  many  extraordinary  fpecies  of  wild  beads,  and  of  birds :  and  among  others 
44  five  kinds  of  the  lion  that  frequents  certain  great  forefts.  The  mod  cele- 
44  brated  of  thefe  is  the  lion  Chalaraji ,  whofe  throat,  legs  and  feet,  and  the 
44  tip  of  whofe  tail,  are  red;  and  from  the  top  of  whofe  head  a  read  dreak 
44  runs  along  his  back,  and  defcending  by  his  fides,  terminates  at  the  navel. 
44  His  mane  alfo  is  red,  and  his  roar  is  heard  through  an  extent  of  thirty- 
44  three  juzana.  The  other  animals,  when  they  hear  the  tremendous  found, 
44  dare  not  remain  in  their  reding  places.  His  agility  is  wonderful;  and  his 
44  fleetnefs  fuch,  that  in  a  moment  he  runs  a  league,  taking  140  cubits  at 
44  each  fpring.  When  he  wants  to  unload  his  bowels,  to  enjoy  a  female, 
44  or  to  fatisfy  his  hunger,  he  comes  out  from  his  cave,  and  roars  thrice 
44  terribly.  The  echo  anfwers  all  around  for  three  juzana  :  and  before  the 
44  echo  has  ceafed,  he  has  preyed  on  many  deer,  and  other  animals.  His 
44  drength  is  fo  immenfe,  that  he  kills  the  larged  elephant  with  the  fame  eafe 
44  as  another  lion  would  the  timid  hare.  It  is  further faid,  that  this  lion  deeps 
44  on  his  right  fide,  with  his  tail  under  him,  and  with  all  his  limbs  properly 
44  difpofed.  When  he  awakes,  if  he  finds  that  during  his  deep  he  has  altered 
44  this  podure,  as  a  kind  of  punidiment  he  days  in  his  cave  all  that  day. 
44  There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  lion,  which  has  a  human  head,  but  a  lion’s 
44  body*.  This  kind  is  never  feen  but  when  a  God  appears  on  earth.” 

44  XXXII.  In  thefe  regions  dwells  a  king  of  the  Nat  BoMMAzof.  He 
44  lives  for  the  duration  of  a  whole  world,  and  his  virtue  is  faid  to  be  great. 
44  It  is  related  of  this  king,  that  at  a  certain  time  having  paded  through  the 
44  whole  world,  he  found  all  the  habitations  of  the  Nat  nearly  empty:  for 
44  an  immenfe  multitude  of  Nat ,  as  well  as  of  men,  had  affcmbled  in  a 
44  ccr  tain  kingdom  to  hearGoDAMA,  who  was  then  preaching  a  divine  feimon. 

44  Then 

*  This  lion  feems  to  be  tbe  Narfmha  of  the  Brahmens.  +  Page  205  of  this  Volume. 
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64  Then  great  envy  feizecl  on  the  Nat  king,  becaufe  he  obferved  all  the  Nat 
44  giving  a  preference  to  the  holinefs  and  virtue  of  Godama.  With  his  fub- 
14je6fs  therefore  he  went  to  a  burial  place  in  the  vicinity  of  where  Go- 
44  dama  was  preaching.  After  having  rolled  themfelves  among  the  allies 
44  of  the  dead,  and  having  put  round  theirnecks  broken  urns,  with  loud  fhouts, 
44  and  beating  on  urns  in  place  of  mufical  inftruments,  they  advanced  to  the 
44  multitude,  who  were  liftening  to  the  preacher,  in  expe&ation  of  diverting 
44  the  attention  of  the  hearers  from  the  fermon.  Many,  who  were  of  a  vo- 
44  latile  difpofition,  at  the  unufual  found,  turned  afide  their  eyes;  but  the 
44  greater  number  neither  looked  abide,  nor  gave  the  fmalleft  attention  to  the 
44  aflions  of  the  Nat ;  and  Godama  himfelf  continued  his  difcourfe,  as  if  no- 
44  thing  extraordinary  had  happened.  The  Nat  therefore,  perceiving  that  his 
44  attempt  to  difturb  Godama  was  in  vain,  retired  greatly  difcompofed. 

44  On  another  occafion,  when  the  fame  great  Nat  Bommazo  faw  Godama 
44  paffing,  he  faid  to  his  companions  contemptuoufly,  and  ironically,  that 
44  the  virtue  of  Godama  was  great;  and  impudently  propofing  to  try  which 
44  of  them  could  perform  the  greateft  miracle,  he  faid,  4  O  Godama,  let 
each  of  us  hide  his  body,  and  fee  which  will  belt  difcover  the  other.’ 
**  Although  Godama  was  fenfible  of  the  childifhnefs  of  fuch  a  trial,  yet 
feaiing,  if  he  declined  it,  that  both  men  and  Nat  would  be  apt  to  undervalue 
nis  divinity,  he  mildly  indulged  the  Nat ,  defired  Bommazo  to  hide  himfelf, 
44  and  at  the  fame  time  with  his  hands  he  covered  his  face.  The  Nat  prince 
4*  by  his  power  immediately  changed  his  body  into  a  particle  of  fand,  and 
44  penetrating  into  the  centre  of  the  earth  100,000  juzana  deep,  he  there  hid 
himfelf.  But  Godama,  although  he  had  kept  his  eyes  {hut,  perceived 
44  every  thing  by  the  power  of  his  divine  wifdom,  and  going  to  the  aperture 
44  through  which  the  grain  of  fand  had  entered,  he  covered  with  his  left  hand 
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“  the  opening,  while  with  his  right  he  moved  the  earth,  and  forced  the  Nat 
44  from  his  concealment.  He  then  faid,  4  O  Nat,  come  forth!’  The  great 
44  Bommazo,  thinking  that  Godama  had  done  this  by  chance,  wanted  again 
44  to  hide  himfelf:  but  Godama  called  out,  and  faid,  O  Nat ,  do  you  not 
44  know,  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  molt  fecret  thoughts  of  your  heart? 
44  Come  out  then,  nor  any  longer  pretend  not  to  hear.’  Then  the  Nat  per- 
44  ceiving  that  he  could  be  no  longer  hid,  came  out,  and  turning  to  Godama, 
44  faid,  4  Now,  in  your  turn,  conceal  yourfelf.’  Godama  not  converting 
44  his  great  body  into  a  grain  of  fand,  but  into  a  molt  minute  and  invifible 
44  atom,  flood  upon  that  part  of  the  Bommazo  which  is  between  the  eye- 
44  brow  and  the  eye-lid,  and  called  out,  4  Now  feek  me.’  The  Bommazo 
44  hearing  the  voice  of  Godama  very  near,  immediately  opened  his  eyes;  and 
44  when  he  could  fee  nothing  near,  he  began  to  look  every  where  after  Go* 
44  dama.  He  fearched  the  four  great  iflands  of  this  earth,  and  the  two  thou- 
44  fand  fmalf  ones;  he  examined  the  whole  ocean,  and  the  lofty  and  inac- 
44  ceffible  mountains  of  Zetchiavala ;  from  thence  afcending  Mienmo ,  hevifited 
44  the  habitations  of  all  the  Nat ,  the  Rupa ,  and  Arupa :  he  then  penetrated 
44  into  feveral  other  worlds;  but  being  at  length  fatigued,  and  declaring 
44  himfelf  overcome,  he  faid,  4  O  great  Godama,  no  longer  hide  thyfelf,  but 
44  appear.’  Then  Godama  forthwith  creating  a  magnificent  ladder,  com* 

44  pofed  of  gold,  and  ornamented  with  pearls,  applied  it  to  the  eye  of  the 
44  great  Bommazo;  and  affuming  the  natural  fize  of  his  body,  and  the  mod 
44  fplendid  ornaments,  with  the  greatefl  pomp,  defcended  to  the  ground  from 
44  the  eye  of  the  Bommazo.  This  miracle  being  feen,  the  great  Nat  aftonifh- 
44  ed,  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  Godama,  and  humbly  confeffing  his  arro- 
44  gance  and  pride,  befought  pardon;  and  from  thenceforward,  he  venerated 
Bouddha  asa  God:  and  not  only  during  the  hfeof  Godama,  butever  fince 
44  his  death,  this  Nat  has  continued  to  worfhip  him  carefully  and  devoutly.” 
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44  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  AND  REPRODUCTION  OF  WORLDS. 

44  XXXIII.  The  Burma  writings  allege  three  remote  caufes  for  the  de- 
44  ftru&ion  of  a  world;  luxury,  anger,  and  ignorance.  From  thefe,  by  the 
44  power  of  fate,  arife  the  phyfical  or  proximate  caufes;  namely,  fire,  water, 
44  and  wind.  When  luxury  prevails,  the  world  is  confumed  by  fire;  when 
44  anger  prevails,  it  is  diffolved  in  water;  and  when  ignorance  prevails,  it 
44  is  difperfed  by  wind.  The  Burmas  do  not  fuppofe,  that  a  world  is  deftroy- 
44  ed  and  a  new  one  inftantaneoufly  regenerated;  but  that  the  deftru&ion  takes 
44  up  the  fpace  of  an  AJfenchiekat ,  that  the  reproduction  takes  up  another, 
44  and  that  a  third  AJfenchiekat  intervenes  between  the  end  of  the  old  world 
44  and  the  beginning  of  the  new.” 

44  XXXIV.  Before  we  proceed  to  explain  the  opinions  of  the  Burmas 
44  concerning  the  deftru&ion  of  a  world,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  recollect, 
44  that  they  fuppofe  fixty-four  alterations  in  the  length  of  man’s  life  to  hap- 
44  pen  during  the  exiftence  of  one  world*.  They  fuppofe  alfo,  that  almoft 
44  the  whole  human  race  perifhes  at  each  of  thofe  fixty-four  periods,  in  which 
the  length  of  life  is  reduced  to  ten  years.  And  they  farther  fuppofe,  that 
this  definition  befalling  the  human  kind  is  analogous  to  the  crimes  which 
have  pioduced  the  fatal  abbreviation  of  life.  Thus  when  luxury  prevails 
44  amongft  men,  the  greater  part  of  them  perifii  by  hunger,  thirft,  and 
44  wretchednefs:  when  anger  is  the  caufe  of  fhort  life,  perpetual  contentions 
“  and  wars  arife,  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  perifhes  by  the  fword  or  fpear: 
44  finally,  if  ignorance  be  the  prevailing  crime,  mankind,  worn  out  by  a 
44  horrid  confumption,  wafte  away  to  mere  fkeletons.  After  the  greater  part 
u  of  men  have  by  fuch  difafters  perifhed,  a  great  rain  falls,  and  fweeps  away 
44  into  the  rivers  the  unburied  bodies  and  filth.  Then  follows  a  fhower  of 
44  flowers  and  fandal-wood  to  purify  the  earth :  and  all  kinds  of  garments 
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“  fall  from  above.  The  fcanty  remains  of  men,  who  had  efcaped  from 
“  deftruCtion,  now  creep  out  from  caverns  and  hiding  places,  and  repenting  of 
“their  fins,  from  henceforward  enjoy  longer  lives.” 

\ 

The  Burmas  not  only  conceive,  that  the  length  of  mens’  lives  is  extended 
by  virtue,  and  fhortened  by  vice;  but  alfo  that  moral  excellence,  efpecially  in 
their  princes,  is  followed  by  much  phyfical  advantage,  by  a  favourable  change  in 
the  feafons  and  productions  of  the  earth,  and  efpecially  by  a  great  abundance 
of  the  precious  metals  and  ftones*.  This  doCtrine  of  the  Divine  Providence 
bellowing  phyfical  rewards  upon  moral  excellence,  although  perhaps  in  many 
cafes  prejudicial  to  the  good  of  fociety,  feems  to  have  been  much  admired  by 
the  late  emperor  of  China  Yong-tching,  who  was  by  no  means  a  fuperftitious 
prince,  but  appears  even  to  have  rejeCled  all  the  revelations  introduced  by 
various  feCts  into  his  dominions.  In  confequence  of  fome  political  intrigues 
of  the  Jefuits ,  as  it  is  commonly  fuppofed,  he  had  banifhed  the  miffiona- 
ries,  which  no  doubt  gave  great  uneafinefs  to  many  of  their  converts.  Two 
governors  of  provinces  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that,  wherever  temples 
of  the  God  of  armies  (probably  churches)  had  been  ereCled,  thofe  provinces 
were  exempted  from  locufts,  and  other  deftruClive  vermin:  otjaer  officers  had 
mentioned  to  him  different  fuperftitious  expedients  for  procuring  rain.  In 
his  anfwer,  of  which  Grosier  t  has  favoured  us  with  a  tranflation,  he  indeed 
treats  as  a  ridiculous  error  the  belief  that  prayers  offered  up  to  pretended 
beings  can  remedy  our  afflictions:  but  he  at  the  fame  time  lays  it  down  as  an 
infallible  doCtrine,  that  our  plains  may  be  defolated  by  inundations,  drought, 
or  infeCts,  as  a  puniffiment  inflicted  by  heaven  on  the  emperor  or  his  officers, 
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who  having  deviated  from  integrity  and  juftice,  by  that  means  may  be  brought 
back  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  Delirant  reges ,  plettuntur  Achivi. 

«  XXXV.  But  to  proceed  with  the  account  of  the  deftru&ion  of  a  world; 
44  the  Burma  writings  relate,  that  1,000  years  before  fuch  an  event,  a  certain 
“  Nat  defcends  from  the  fuperior  abodes  to  this  ifland.  His  hair  is  difhevelled, 
44  his  countenance  mournful,  and  his  garments  black.  He  palfes  every  where 
44  through  the  public  ways  and  ftreets,  with  piteous  voice,  announcing  to 
44  mankind  the  approaching  diffolution.  In  the  fame  manner  as  the  fowls  of 
44  heaven  and  the  fifh  of  the  fea,  by  a  certain  natural  inflinH,  have  a  fore- 
64  boding  of  ftorms;  fo  the  Nat  in  their  minds  perceive  the  approach  of  a 
44  world’s  deftru&ion.  Then  mankind  are  ftrongly  excited  to  an  obfervance 
44  of  the  law,  and  efpecially  to  the  performance  of  fuch  good  works,  as  may 
44  entitle  them  to  afcend  to  the  abodes  of  the  Rupa ,  and  Arupa.  Thefe  good 
44  works  are  chiefly  four:  charity,  the  honouring  of  parents  and  old  age,  juft- 
64  ice,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbours.  The  Nat  are  thus  folicitous  to  en- 
44  courage  men  in  obtaining  a  place  in  the  abodes  Rupa  and  Arupa ,  becaufe 
44  when  the  world  is  deftroyed  by  wind  in  confequence  of  mens’  crimes,  all  the 
44  habitations  of  Rupa  and  Arupa  perifh  :  but  when  it  is  deftroyed  by  fire,  or 
44  water,  many  of  thefe  abodes  remain  untouched. 

44  On  hearing  the  terrible  forebodings  of  the  Nat,  men  fli udder,  and  with 
44  their  utmoft  power  apply  themfelves  to  praHife  the  four  above-mentioned 
44  good  works.  The  Nat  alfo  who  inhabit  Mienmo ,  and  the  fuperior  abodes, 
44  are  elevated  to  the  different  Zian.  The  infernal  beings,  even  the  lots  of 
44  whofe  evil  deeds  have  now  expired,  are  born  men,  and  endeavour  to  lead 
44  fuch  a  life  as  may  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  Zian.  It  is  only  for  the  im- 
44  pious,  and  for  infidels,  that  there  is  no  falvation.  Transferred  to  the  frigid 
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<4  fpaces  interpofed  between  the  different  worlds  *,  thefe  Tinners  are  there  left 
«  to  undergo  eternal  punifhment.  Irrational  animals  are  fuppofed  to  perifh 
44  along  with  the  world.” 

44  XXXVI.  It  has  already  been  dated,  that  the  world  is  dedroyed  either 
44  by  fire,  or  by  water,  or  by  wind.  When  it  is  to  happen  by  fire,  as  Toon  as 
44  the  Nat  has  ceafed  to  admonifh  men,  a  heavy  rain  falls  from  heaven,  fills 
44  all  the  lakes,  caufes  torrents,  and  produces  an  abundant  crop.  Mankind, 
44  now  filled  with  hope,  fow  feed  more  plentifully:  but  this  is  the  laft  rain, 
44  not  a  drop  falls  for  100,000  years,  and  plants  with  every  vegetating  thing 
44  perifh.  Then  die  all  animals,  and  paffing  on  to  the  date  of  Nat ,  are  from 
44  thence  transferred  to  the  abodes  Zian  or  Arupa.  The  Nat  of  the  fun  and 
44  moon  having  now  become  Zian^  thefe  luminaries  are  darkened,  and  va- 
44  nidi.  In  their  dead  two  funs  arife,  which  are  not  Nat.  The  one  always 
44  fucceeds  the  other,  rifing  when  it  fets;  fo  that  there  is  no  night,  and  the 
44  heat  confequently  becomes  fo  intenfe,  that  all  the  lakes  and  torients  aie 
44  dried  up,  and  not  the  fmalled  vedige  of  a  tree  remains  upon  tne  furface  of 
44  the  earth.  After  a  long  interval,  a  third  fun  arifes.  Then  are  dried  up  the 
44  greated  rivers.  A  fourth  fun  fucceeds,  and  two  being  now  condantly  above 
44  the  horizon,  even  the  feven  great  lakes  difappear.  A  fifth  fun  arifes,  and 
44  dries  up  the  fea.  A  fixth  fun  rends  afunder  this  and  the  other  1,010,000 
44  earths,  while  from  the  rents  are  emitted  fmoke  and  dame.  Finally,  after  a 
44  very  long  interval,  a  feventh  fun  appears,  by  which  Mienmo ,  and  all  the 
44  inhabitants  of  the  Nat ,  are  confumed:  and  as  in  a  lamp,  when  the  wick 
44  and  oil  are  exhauded,  the  flame  goes  out ;  fo  when  every  thing  in  this  and 
“the  other  1,010,000  worlds  is  confumed,  the  fire  of  its  own  accord  will 

H  h  2  “  die 


*  Page  175  of  this  Volume. 
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44  die  away.  From  the  laft  great  rain,  to  the  final  extin&ion  of  the  fire,  is 

44  one  AJfenchiekat 

44  XXXVII.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  world  is  deftroyed  by 
44  fire.  When  the  deftrufilion  is  produced  by  water,  or  wind,  the  circum 
44  fiances  are  very  fimilar.  For  when  water  is  to  deftroy  a  world,  at  firft  there 
44  fall  very  gentle  fiiowers,  which  by  degrees  increafing,  at  length  become  fo 
44  prodigious,  that  each  drop  is  1000  juzana  in  magnitude.  By  fuch  rain  the 
44  abodes  of  men,  and  Nat,  fome  of  the  Zian,  and  all  the  other  million  and  t«n 
44  thoufand  worlds,  are  entirely  diffolved.  When  a  world  is  deftroyed  by  wind, 
44  the  Nat  having  finifhed  his  warnings,  a  fine  rain  falls.  But  it  is  the  laft 
44  rain  during  that  world.  After  100,000  years  the  wind  begins  to  blow,  and 
44  gradually  increafes.  At  firft  it  only  raifes  land,  and  fmall  ftones;  but  at  length 
44  it  whirls  about  immenfe  rocks,  and  the  fummits  of  mountains.  Then  fhaking 
44  the  whole  earth,  it  diflipates  this  and  the  others,  with  all  the  habitations  of 
44  the  Nat,  Rapa,  and  Arupa ,  and  fcatters  them  through  the  immenfe  extent 
44  of  the  fkies. 


44  THEadjoining  plan  fhews  the  order  in  which  th  tBurmas  fuppofe  the  fuc- 
44  ceftive  worlds  to  be  deftroyed  by  fire,  water,  and  wind. 


4*  From  this  plan  it  will  appear,  that  out  of  fixty-four  times,  the  world 
“  is  fifty-fix  times  deftroyed  by  fire,  feven  times  by  water,  and  once  only  by 

44  wind; 
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44  wind;  and  that,  in  the  fame  order  as  in  the  plan.  The  perpendicular 
44  lines  reprefent  the  times  of  deftruction,  and  the  horizontal  ones  the 
44  proportionate  height  to  which  each  deftruBion  reaches.  Thus  when  f  re 
44  is  the  agent  it  reaches  to  the  height  No.  l.  and  the  five  inferior  Zian  are 
44  deftroyed.  After  a  feries  of  fixty-four  deftruBions  of  the  world,  the  laft 
44  of  which  happens  by  wind,  the  firft  of  the  next  feries  is  occafioned  by  fire, 
44  and  the  fame  order  is  repeated.  The  world  which  immediately  preceded 
44  this,  was  deftroyed  by  fire,  which  reached  to  the  height  marked  No.  4.'’ 

44  XXXVIII.  The  conceptions  of  the  Burmas  relative  to  the  reproduBion 
44  of  a  world  no w  come  to  be  explained.  As  we  have  feen,  they  allege  three 
44  caufes  of  deftruBion,  fire,  rain,  and  wind;  but,  according  to  them,  the 
“  only  caufe  of  reproduBion  is  rain.  One  AJfenchiekat  after  the  deftruBion 
44  of  a  world  rain  begins  to  fall  like  muftard  feed,  and  increafes  by  degrees 
44  till  each  drop  becomes  1000  juzana  in  fize.  This  rain  fills  all  the  fpace, 
44  which  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  the  deftroyed  habitations,  and  even 
44  a  greater:  for  by  the  wind  it  is  gradually  infpiffated  to  the  precife  bulk  of 
44  the  former  worlds.  The  rains,  thus  infpiffated  by  the  wind,  form  on 
44  their  furface  a  cruft,  out  of  which  arife,  firft,  the  habitations  of  the  Zian , 
44  and  then  '  Mienmo,  with  all  the  abodes  of  the  Nat  who  dwell  near  that 
44  mountain.  The  rain  continuing  to  be  infpiffated,  forms  our  earth,  with 
44  the  mountain  Zetchiavala ,  and  finally  all  the  other  1,010,000;  and  all 
44  thefe  are  exaBly  in  the  fame  difpofition,  order,  fituation,  and  form,  which 
44  they  had  in  their  former  exiftence.  Thefe  changes,  both  in  the  deftruBion 
44  and  reproduBion  of  worlds,  take  place,  not  by  the  influence  of  any  creative 
44  power,  but  are  occafioned  by  the  power  Damata ,  which  is  beft  tranflated 
44  by  our  word  fate.” 


2 
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44  XXXIX.  It  farther  remains  to  be  explained,  how  the  inhabitants  of 
44  a  new  world  are  produced.  The  Burmas  conceive,  that  on  the  furface 
44  of  the  newly-regenerated  world  a  cruft  arifes,  having  the  tafte  and  fmell 
44  of  butter.  This  fmell  reaching  the  noftrils  of  the  Rupa  and  Zian ,  excites  in 
44  thefe  beings  a  defire  to  eat  the  cruft.  The  end  of  their  lives  as  fuperior 
44  beings  having  now  arrived,  they  affume  human  bodies,  but  fuch  as  are 
44  finning  and  agile,  and  defcend  to  occupy  our  earth,  and  the  other  1,010,000, 
44  which  are  adjacent*.  Thefe  human  beings  for  fome  time  live  on  this  pre- 
44  ternatural  food  in  tranquillity  and  happinefs.  But  being  afterwards  feized 
44  with  a  defire  and  love  for  property,  the  nefarious  cruft  difappears  as  a 
44  punifhment  for  their  crime;  and  their  bodies  being  deprived  of  tranf- 
44  parency  and  fplendour,  become  dark  and  opaque.  From  this  lofs  of  light, 
44  dark  night  commences,  and  mankind  are  in  the  utmoft  perturbation  :  for  as 
44  yet  there  is  neither  fun  nor  moon.  Immediately  however  the  fun  begins 
44  to  appear  in  the  eaft,  diflipates  the  fears  of  man,  and  fills  him  with  delight. 
44  Hence  is  the  fun  called  Suria.  But  this  joy  is  foon  followed  by  new 
44  diftrefs  :  for  the  fun  performing  round  Mienmo  his  daily  revolution,  is  foon 
44  hid  by  that  mountain,  and  darknefs  again  commences.  Men  are  again 
44  afflifted  by  this  new  deprivation  of  light,  and  in  perturbation  exclaim,  4  O 
44  that  light,  which  came  to  illuminate  the  world,  how  quickly  hath  it  vanifh- 
44  ed!’  While  they  are  with  ardent  vows  defiring  another  light,  behold  in 
44  the  fame  eaftern  region,  and  in  the  beginning  of  night,  the  moon  appears 
44  accompanied  by  all  the  ftars,  and  all  mankind  are  wonderfully  delighted. 
44  Now  they  fay  to  one  another,  4  How  timely  is  this  appearance!  This 
44  luminary  has  appeared  as  if  it  had  known  our  neceffity;  let  us  therefore 

44  call 

*  The  fouls  defhned  to  animate  human  bodies  are  by  the  Brahmens  called  Brama,  which  is  evidently 
the  fame  word  with  the  Biamma,  or  firft  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  according  to  the  Rahans :  for  the  Burma 
pronunciation  makes  no  difference  between  r  and  1. 
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w  call  it  Zanta *.’  This  appearance  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  happened 
44  on  a  Sunday ,  at  the  full  moon  of  the  month  Taboun ,  which  correfponds 
44  partly  with  our  Marchf:  and  at  this  very  inftant  of  the  fun’s  appearance, 
44  every  thing  on  the  earth  became  fuch  as  it  has  ever  fince  continued  to  be. 
4,4  As  when  rice  is  boiled,  fome  of  its  particles  will  remain  crude  and  un~ 
44  dreffed,  while  the  remainder  is  fufficiently  boiled  ;  fo  likewife,  fay  the  Bur- 
44  via  do&ors,  by  the  power  of  Darnata ,  or  fate,  part  of  the  earth  remains 
44  plain,  part  rifes  into  mountains,  and  part  finks  into  vallies.” 

44  XL.  In  the  foregoing  paragraph  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  on  the 
44  furface  of  the  earth  there  had  been  generated  a  certain  cruft  like  butter, 
44  which  had  difappeared,  as  foon  as  avarice,  and  the  defire  of  property,  began 
44  among  men.  This  cruft  penetrating  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
44  reaching  the  great  rock  Sila-pathavy ,  converted  its  upper  parts  into  mud, 
44  earth,  and  dull.  When  the  butyraceous  cruft  defcended  into  the  earth,  in 
44  its  ftead  fprung  forth  a  certain  climbing  plant,  which  alfo  had  the  tafte  of 
44  butter.  This  plant  continued  to  be  the  common  food  of  men  till  avarice 
44  again  prevailed;  then  it  difappeared.  In  its  place,  from  the  merit  of  cer^ 
44  tain  good  men,  there  came  out  of  the  earth’s  bowels  a  kind  of  excellent 
44  rice  already  cleared  of  its  hulk.  Pots  alfo  filled  with  this  rice  grew  of 
44  their  own  accord ;  and  men  had  only  to  place  them  on  a  ftone  then  com- 
44  mon,  which  fpontaneoully  emitted  fire  fufficient  to  boil  the  rice.  Every 
44  where  alfo  were  to  be  found  meats  various  according  to  each  perfon’s 
44  defire. 

44  In  the  beginning,  when  men  fed  on  the  cruft,  and  on  the  climbing  plant, 
44  the  whole  of  this  food  was  changed  into  flefh  and  blood :  but  when; 
44  they  began  to  eat  rice,  the  groffer  parts  of  that  diet  required  after 

44  digeftiom 


*  The  Pali  word  for  neceflity. 


i  See  page  170  of  this  Volume. 
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44  digeftion  to  be  evacuated.  In  confequence,  the  different  canals,  and  or- 
64  gans,  neceffary  in  the  human  body  for  evacuation,  were  of  their  own  ac- 
44  cord  generated.  After  having  eaten  rice,  men  began  to  have  luxurious  de- 
44  fires,  and  the  different  organs  of  fex  appeared;  for  before  that  time  man- 
44  kind  were  neither  male  nor  female.  Thofe  who  in  a  former  life  had  been 
44  males,  now  obtained  the  male  organs  of  fex ;  and  thofe  who  had  been 
44  women,  obtained  female  organs.  When  the  difference  of  fex  firft  ap¬ 
peared,  men  contented  themfelves  with  mutual  lafcivious  glances:  but 
44  afterwards  they  manied.  Nevertheless  there  remained  many  virgins  of  great 
44  virtue,  and  many  holy  men,  who  were  called  Manujfa  Biamma.  Thefe 
44  neither  pra&i fed  agriculture,  nor  any  mechanical  art;  but  only  underwent 
44  the  great  labour  of  making  offerings  and  beftowing  alms.  Thefe  men  long 
44  obferved  inviolate  chaftity:  but  when  in  the  progrefs  of  time  they  per- 
44  ceived  their  numbers  daily  leffening,  many  of  them,  in  order  to  raife  up 
44  an  offspring,  contra&ed  marriages;  and  thofe  who  are  now  called  Brah- 
44  mens,  are  defcended  from  thefe  laft  alliances.  The  Manujfa  Biamma , 
44  who  had  retained  their  chaftity,  were  very  indignant  on  hearing  of  this 
44  condudt  in  their  companions;  and  loathing  much  their  depravity,  ever 
44  after  held  them  in  the  utmoft  contempt,  fpit  in  their  faces,  and  abhorred  to 
44  have  any  community  with  them  in  eating,  cloathing,  or  dwelling.  From 
44  this,  fay  the  Burma  doflors,  has  arifen  among  the  Brahmens  the  cuftom  of 
44  not  eating  or  wafhing  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  But  although  the  law  of 
44  Godama  permits  marriages;  yet  as,  without  the  ftridt  obfervance  of  celi- 
44  bacy,  no  perfon  can  arrive  at  Nieban ,  fo  therefore  all  wife  men  have  con- 
44  fidered  marriage  as  a  deed  not  of  a  perfefl  nature.” 

44  XLI.  The  B  iamma ,  who  had  married,  by  degrees  built  houfes,  villages, 
*’  and  towns :  but  when  they  began  to  multiply,  there  arofe  among  them 

44  contentions 
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44  contentions  and  quarrels  ;  for  avarice  prevailing,  every  one  confulted  his 
44  own  immediate  intereft,  without  attending  to  the  injury  he  might  do  to 
44  his  neighbour.  At  length  thefe  difputes  came  to  be  determined  by  ftrength; 
44  and  to  put  a  flop  to  this  violence,  it  was  determined  in  common  council  to 

44  ele6t  a  prince,  who  fhould  be  able  to  reward  according  to  merit,  and  to  punifh 

! 

44  according  to  the  atrocity  of  crimes.  And  a  certain  man  being  found  amongft 
44  them,  who  excelled  the  reft  in  ftature  and  beauty,  and  who  had  always 
44  been  more  obfervant  of  the  laws  than  the  others,  this  perfon  was  created 
44  king  and  lord  of  the  earth  :  becaufe  he  had  been  chofen  by  common  con- 
44  fent,  he  was  called  Mahasamata;  becaufe  he  was  made  lord  of  the  earth, 
44  he  was  called  Kattia;  and  becaufe  he  punifhed  according  to  the  laws,  he 
44  was  named  Raza.  From  this  Mahasamata  defcended  a  feries  of  forty- 
44  four  kings,  of  whom,  according  to  the  moft  learned  of  the  Burmas ,  the  tenth 
44  was  Godama*.” 

The  account  of  the  miffionary  here  is  not  very  clear.  It  is  not  evident, 
whether  Godama,  as  defcended  from  Mahasamata,  was  a  Brahmen  ;  or 
whether  both  princes  are  confidered  to  be  defcended  from  the  Biammar  who 
married  before  the  Brahmens.  If  the  former  be  the  cafe,  the  Rahans  make 
their  god  to  be  an  apoftate  Brahmen  :  if  the  latter  be  their  meaning,  they 
fuppofe  the  Brahmens  to  be  a  fe£t  of  diffienters  from  their  religion.  I 
imagine,  that  little  credit  can  be  given  to  either  opinion.  The  Rahans  are 
evidently  miftaken  in  their  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Brahmens ;  for  the 
averfion  to  eating  in  common  with  others  does  not  originate  with  mankind,  but 
with  the  Brahmens.  I  think  it  indeed  probable,  that  this  account  has  been 
lately  framed  by  the  Rahans ,  with  a  view  of  rendering  odious  to  their  follow¬ 
ers  a  race  of  priefts,  fo  formidable  among  ignorant  people  from  their  hy- 

vol.  vi.  I  i  pocrify, 

*  Compare  this  account  with  the  Hiftory  of  Cajhmere,  p.  163  of  this  Volume. 
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pocrify,  mortifications,  and  impudent  pretenfions  to  fupernatural  pow¬ 
ers. 

I  think  that  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Paulin  us  have  fucceeded  in  proving, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Brahmens  is  effentially  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  ;  and  therefore  I  muft  think  it  probable,  that  the  two  religions  had  a 
common  origin  :  but  notwithftanding  the  etymological  labours  of  the  latter 
author,  I  muft  agree  with  the  former,  and  with  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron,  in 
thinking,  that  Egypt  is  the  fource  from  whence  this  worfhip  has  been  fpread 
over  a  great  proportion  of  the  world.  In  fa&,  during  the  moft  remote  periods, 
to  which  hiftory  reaches,  we  find  this  religion  univerfally  eftablifhed  in  Egypt. 
Later,  but  as  foon  as  our  knowledge  extended  to  India, we  find  there  eftablifhed 
two  fe&s  :  the  Magi,  and  the  Samanians ,  or  priefts  of  Godama.  We  after¬ 
wards  learn,  that  the  Brahmens  were  a  fet  of  priefts  in  India  following  nearly 
the  fame  worfhip  with  thofe  of  Egypt.  We  find  them  about  the  time  of 
Christ  gaining  a  fuperiority  over  the  worfhippers  of  Bouddha;  and  about 
nine  hundred  years  afterwards,  we  find  them  totally  overthrowing  his  doc¬ 
trine  in  its  native  country*.  That  the  Vedas,  which  are  commonly  fuppofed 
to  be  the  oldeft  books  of  the  Brahmens,  are  inferior  in  antiquity  to  the  time 
of  Bouddha,  is  evident  from  the  mention  which  they  make  of  that  perfonage. 
The  ftrongeft  obje&ion  againft  this  opinion  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the 
Brahmenical  worfhip,  appears  tome  to  be  the  cofmography  of  the  Brahmens , 
the  fame  nearly  with  that  of  the  Rahdns ,  and  in  my  opinion  evidently 
framed  in  the  north  of  Hindujlan.  A  folution  of  this  difficulty  may  however 
be  given.  We  may  readily  fuppofe  the  Brahmens  to  have  been  a  colony 
of  Egyptians ,  who  formed  their  firft  eftablifhments  in  the  vicinity  of 

Bombay : 


*  Page  165  of  this  Volume 
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Bombay* ;  and  by  degrees  engrafted  their  fuperftition  on  the  ignorance  of 
the  Hindus ,  adapting  the  African  deities  and  miftical  philofopby  to  the 
Afiatick  fables  and  heroes,  and  carefully  introducing  the  Egyptian  call  and 
ceremonies  with  all  their  dreadful  confequences. 

“  The  Burma  do&ors,”  continues  the  miflionary,  admit  of  four  claffes  of 
“  men  :  the  firft,  defcended  from  Mahasamata,  are  princes;  the  fecond,  de- 
u  fcended  from  the  Manuffa  Biamma ,  who  married,  are  the  Brahmens ;  the 
“  third,  defcended  from  fuch  men  as  married  before  the  Manuffa  Biamma , 
“are  the  Sathe  or  rich :  in  the  fourth  clafs,  called  Suchivey  are  included  all 
“  other  men,  merchants,  artificers,  labourers,  and  the  like.” 

This  opinion  might  be  fuppofed  to  imply,  that  the  fe£t  of  Bouddha  admit¬ 
ted  of  caft,  in  a  fimilar  manner  with  that  of  the  Brahmens ;  but  as  far  as 
relates  to  its  followers  in  the  Burma  empire,  and  in  Siam ,  I  can  affure  the 

reader,  that  fo  cruel  and  fo  abominable  a  diftin6tion  is  utterly  unknown,  ex- 

\ 

cept  by  report,  and  from  the  example  of  the  Hindus  fettled  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries.  At  what  time  then  was  the  do£trine  of  caft  eftablifhed  in  Hindufan? 
Pliny  is  the  only  antient  author  to  whom  on  this  fubjeft  I  can  at  prefent 
refer.  He  mentions  a  divifion  of  ranks  among  various  Indian  nations,  which 
he  calls  vita  multipartita :  but  from  what  he  fays,  it  would  not  appear  to 
have  been  univerfal  at  the  time  he  received  his  intelligence  :  neither  is  it 
by  any  means  clear,  that  his  vita  multipartita  means  caft.  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  all  Roman  citizens  followed  nearly  the  fame  manner  of  life : 
they  were  foldiers  and  ftatefmen ;  and  when  not  employed  in  either  of 

1 

I  i  2  thefe 

*  The  images  in  the  cave  at  Elephanta  appear  to  me,  now  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  fubject, 
evidently  to  be  thofe  of  the  gods  of  the  Brahmens,  I  well  remember,  when  I  viewed  them,  (although 
then  quite  unacquainted  with  the  controverftes  concerning  their  origin),  that  I  was  {truck  with  the 
African  appearance  of  their  hair  and  features;  and  conceived  them  to  have  been  the  work  of  Sesostr  is., 
as  I  had  imbibed  the  vulgar  idea,  that  they  were  not  the  idols  of  the  Brahmens, 
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thefe  capacities,  they  were  all  cultivators  of  the  land.  To  them  therefore  a 
diftinftion  of  profeffions  in  the  citizens  of  a  ftate  would  appear  ftrange :  and 
I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  vita  multipartita  of  Pliny  more  refembles  the  di- 
vifion  of  ranks  and  profeffions  among  the  Burma 5,  or  in  modern  Europe , 
than  it  does  the  call  of  the  Brahmens.  The  paffiage  1  allude  to  is,  “  Namque 
a  vita  mitiorihus  populis  Indorum  multipartita  degitur.  Alii  tellur em  exercent , 
44  militiam  alii  capejfunt ,  merces  alii  fuas  eve  hunt ,  refpublicas  optimi  di- 
44  tijfimi  temper  ant ,  judicia  reddunt ,  regibus  ajjident.  Quintum  genus  celebratx 
44  illic ,  et  prope  in  rehgionem ,  verfce  fapientix  deditum ,  voluntaria  femper  morte 
«  vitam,  accenfo  prius  rogo ,  finit*.  Unum  Juper  hcec  ejl  femiferum ,  ac  plenum 
44  laboris  immenji ,  «£  fupra  ditta  continentur ,  venandi  elephantes  doman- 
44  Jw  arafii,  m  invehuntur ,  hxc  maxime  novere  pecuaria  :  iis  militant 

44  dimicantque  pro  jinibus. +”  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  defcription 
neither  agrees  well  with  the  prefent  divifions  of  the  different  cafts,  nor  does  it 
call  the  learned  Brahmens  ;  on  the  contrary,  Pliny  fpeaks  of  the  Brachmanx 
not  as  a  clafs  or  order  in  fociety,  but  as  a  nation,  or  as  a  name  common 
to  many  nations.  He  mentions,  that  Seneca  had  attempted  to  procure  the 
names  of  all  the  people  inhabiting  India ,  and  had  aftually  heard  of  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  nations.  The  moll  confiderable  of  thefe  he  afterwards 
enumerates:  44  Gentes,  quas  memorare  non  pigeat,  Ifmari ,  Cofyri ,  Izgi,  et  per 
44  jug  a  Chijiotofagi,  multarumque  gentium  cognomen  Brachmanx  quorum  Maccoca- 
44  lingx ,  flumina  Pumas  et  Cainas  (quod  in  Gangem  injluit)  ambo  navigabilia.jp' 

This 

*  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  manner  of  ending  life,  attributed  to  the  learned  of  antient  India ,  more 
refembles  that  in  ufe  among  the  priefts  of  Pegu  (Loubere’s  Relation  du  Siam)  than  it  does  that  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Brahmens,  who  according  to  Aeul  Fazil  ( Ayeen  Akbery)  think  it  meritorious  to 
terminate  life  by  cutting  the  throat  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna ,  or  by  expofing  themfelves 
to  the  alligators  at  the  mouth  of  the  holy  river. 


+  Nat.  Hift.  L.  6,  c.  19. 
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This  circumftance  furprizes  me,  as  the  general  recollection  of  my  reading 
induces  me  to  believe,  that  the  Brahmens ,  as  a  religious  fe£t,  had  been  efta- 
blifhed  in  India  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  from  whofe  expedition 
Pliny’s  knowledge  of  the  northern  parts  of  Hindustan  is  chiefly  derived. 
To  thofe  who  have  an  opportunity,  I  leave  it  to  determine  the  time  when 
Brahmen  came  to  be  the  name  applied  to  the  religious  of  India.  With  Pliny 
it  feems  to  be  analogous  to  the  Brahmens  of  Kujhup *,  or  perhaps  the  Biamma 
of  the  Rahdnsf.  Mr.  Harington  has  fuggefled  to  me,  fince  I  wrote  the  above 
paffage,  that  all  the  countries  in  which  Brahma  was  worfhipped  might  be 
called  Brahmenical ,*  an  opinion  which  I  think  not  improbable.  If  it  be 
juft,  it  will  fhow  the  progrefs  made  by  the  Brahmens  in  India  in  the  fourth 
century  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

44  XLII.  It  being  admitted,  that  all  mankind  are  the  offspring  of  the 
44  fame  flock,  namely  of  the  Biamma ,  who  defcended  from  the  abodes  of  the 
44  Rupa ;  a  certain  Burma  doblor  afks,  why  there  is  not  the  fame  language 
44  among  all  nations;  and  whence  arifes  that  variety  of  manners,  religions, 
44  complexions,  and  features,  fo  obfervable  among  the  inhabitants  of  this 
44  earth?  This  fame  doflor  thinks  he  anfwers  this  queftion,  by  faying,  that 
44  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  world,  after  having  greatly  multiplied  by  mar- 
44  riage,  were  forced  to  emigrate  into  various  parts  of  the  earth;  and  as  in 
44  thefe  the  climate,  air,  water,  natural  produ&ions,  and  temperature,  are 
44  extremely  different,  fuch  circumftances  could  not  have  failed  to  produce 
44  an  effeft  on  the  manners,  religion,  and  appearance,  of  thofe  who  were 
44  under  their  influence.  For  if  in  one  kingdom  the  inhabitants  vary  in 
44  ftature  and  colour,  how  much  more  evident  rnuft  this  difference  be  amongft 
44  the  inhabitants  of  remote  countries  ?  And  as  children  defcended  from 

44  the  fame  parents  are  called  by  different  names;  fo  of  the  defcen- 

44  dants 

*  Page  164  of  this  Volume.  +  Pages  245  &  248  of  this  Volume. 
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44  dants  of  the  Biamma ,  fome  are  called  Burmas ,  fome  Cujfays ,  fome 
44  Peguefe ,  and  fome  Siammefe.  He  alfo  alleges,  that,  according  to  a 
44  perfon’s  lot  of  good  or  evil  deeds,  he  is  born  either  a  Burma ,  ora  Siammefe , 
44  or  a.  European.  It  fometimes  alfo  happens,  that  he  who  was  at  firft  born 
44  of  an  ignoble  family,  fhall  afterwards  be  born  of  an  illuftrious  race  :  but 
44  this  not  from  his  original  lot  of  nativity,  but  from  fome  accidental  good 
44  works.  For  diverfity  of  names  the  fame  author  thus  accounts.  It  may 
44  fo  happen,  fays  he,  that  the  fame  perfon,  according  to  the  different  aflions 
44  he  may  have  performed,  may  be  confidered  in  different,  points  of  view, 
44  and  thus  obtain  different  appellations:  and  this  he  confirms  by  the  example 
44  of  Godama,  who,  according  to  his  various  attributes  and  excellencies,  is 
44  called  by  various  names. 

44  The  fame  author  inquires,  by  what  power  and  caufe  the  various  kinds 
44  of  trees  and  herbs  have  appeared  in  the  world  P  He  fuppofes  them  to  have 
44  arifen  from  the  feeds  of  the  antecedent  world  contained  in  that  rain  by 

44  which  the  new  earth  was  reproduced.  The  fame  however  he  does  not 

44  venture  to  affirm  of  the  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  precious  Hones, 
44  which  he  alleges  have  not  from  the  beginning  exifted  in  the  world,  but 
44  have  originated  from  the  virtues  of  good  men.  Thus  when  juft  and 
44  upright  princes  reign  on  earth,  and  when  many  men  are  celebrated  for 
44  fanflity  and  virtue,  then  the  tree  Padeza  appears;  from  the  heavens 
44  fhowers  of  gold  and  precious  ftones  defcend  ;  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
44  many  mines  of  gold  and  filver  are  difcovered  ;  the  fea  alfo  throws  up 

44  on  its  fhores  various  kinds  of  riches,  and  whatever  is  fown  comes  to 

44  perfeflion.  On  the  contrary,  when  unjuft  kings  have  reigned,  or  when 
44  men  have  negleffed  the  laws,  not  only  have  new  riches  remained  undifco- 
44  vered,  but  all  the  old  wealth  has  difappeared;  the  mines  of  gold  and  filver 
44  have  been  exhaufted ;  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  have  become  of 

44  fuch 
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«  fuch  a  noxious  quality,  as  to  induce  upon  mankind  misfortune,  dif- 
u  eafe,  and  peftilence.” 

Such  are  the  general  doctrines  of  the  feCl  of  Bouddha,  as  extracted  from 
the  writings  of  the  Rdhdns  by  Sangermano;  doCtrines  which,  although 
intended  to  lead  mankind  to  the  performance  of  good  works,  are  involved  in 
the  moft  puerile  and  abfurd  fables. 

The  religion  of  the  Burmas  is  fingular,  as  exhibiting  a  nation  confide- 
rably  advanced  from  the  rudenefs  of  favage  nature,  and  in  all  the  aCtions 
of  life  much  under  the  influence  of  religious  opinions,  and  yet  ignorant  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  the  creator  and  preferver  of  the  univerfe.  The  fyftem  of 
morals  however  recommended  by  thefe  fables,  is  perhaps  as  good  as  that  held 
forth  by  any  of  the  religious  doCtrines  prevailing  among  mankind.  The 
motives  alfo  by  which  thefe  fables  excite  to  good  works,  unite  the  tem¬ 
poral  nature  of  the  JewiJh  law  to  the  future  expectations  of  the  Chrijlian 
difpenfation  :  while  having  adapted  the  nature  of  the  rewards  and  punifhments 
to  the  conception  of  our  prefent  faculties,  they  have  all  the  power  of  the 
Mohamedan  paradife  ;  and  having  proportioned  thefe  punifhments  and  rewards 
to  the  extent  of  virtue  or  vice,  they  poffefs  the  juftice  of  the  Roman  pur¬ 
gatory,  but  without  giving  to  priefts  the  dangerous  power  of  curtailing 
its  duration.  Bouddha  has  no  doubt  given  to  the  bellowing  alms  on  the 
clergy  a  conlpicuous  place  among  the  virtues :  but  his  clergy  for  fupport  are 
entirely  dependant  on  thefe  alms;  as  they  have  not  ventured  to  propofe  any 
ftated,  lalling,  or  accumulating  property,  being  annexed  to  their  order;  nor 
have  they  affumed  to  themfelves  any  rank  or  power  in  the  management  of 
fecular  affairs.  Except  this  elevation  of  an  inferiour  virtue  to  the  rank 
of  an  important  duty,  and  the  merit  which  we  fliall  find  given  to  the 

ceremony 
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ceremony  of  pouring  forth  water  on  certain  occafions,  there  is  perhaps  no 
confiderable  objection  to  any  of  the  morality  recommended  by  Godama, 
unlefs  it  be  his  confidering  it  criminal  to  put  any  animal  to  death  for  the  ufe 
of  man*;  and  his  reprefenting  celibacy  as  a  kind  of  virtue,  or  at  lead  as  a 
more  perfeCt  (late  than  marriage  :  an  idea,  though  common  to  fome  of  the 
authors  of  prevailing  religions,  yet  certainly  productive  of  much  mifery,  and 
of  the  word  confequences.  It  muft  however  be  confefled,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  morality  among  the  Burmas  is  by  no  means  fo  correct,  as  might  be  per¬ 
haps  expeCted  among  a  people  whofe  religious  opinions  have  fuch  an  apparent 
tendency  to  virtue.  In  particular,  an  almoft  total  want  of  veracity,  and  a  moll 
infatiable  cruelty  in  their  wars  and  punifhments,  are  obfervable  among  them 
on  the  flighteft  acquaintance. 

H  aving  now  confidered  in  a  general  manner  the  religion  and  fcience  of 
the  Burmas ,  I  muft  defcend  fomewhat  more  to  particulars :  and  in  giving 
an  account  of  their  faith,  I  cannot  follow  a  better  guide  than  the  treatife  of 
the  Zarado.  It  will  give  the  reader  not  only  a  faithful  abridgment  of  the 
religious  doCtrine  of  the  Rahans ,  but  will  alfo  (how  him  the  progrefs  made 
by  the  bed  informed  priefts  of  the  country  in  the  art  of  compofition  and 
inftruCtion. 

But  as  a  preface  to  this  treatife,  I  muft  here  infert  fome  obfervations  on 
the  hiftory  and  name  of  the  god. 

The  author  of  the  Alphabetum  Tibetanum  fuppofed  Bouddha  to  have  been 
the  fame  with  the  Jesus  of  the  Manichceans ;  and  father  Paulinus, 
in  his  triumph  over  this  abfurdity,  denies  that  any  fuch  perfon 
ever  exifted.  Entirely  neglecting  the  authority  of  the  numerous 

fed; 

*  The  worlhippers  of  Godama  do  not  look  on  any  animal  food  as  andean  :  it  is  only  the  depriving 
it  of  life  which  they  regard  as  criminal.  Accordingly  they  eat  all  manner  of  carrion,  and  many  difgufting 
reptiles  are  their  favourite  food. 
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left  of  Bouddha,  who  all  fuppofe  him  to  have  really  lived,  and  to  have 
been  an  Indian  prince,  the  learned  Carmelite ,  from  fome  coincident  at¬ 
tributes,  believes  Bouddha  and  Hermes  to  have  been  the  fame.  He 
fuppofes  them,  as  well  as  all  the  other  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Brah¬ 
mens,  not  to  have  been  real  beings,  but  perfonifications  of  the  elements 
and  heavenly  bodies.  In  applying  this  fuppofition  to  Bouddha,  as  worfhip- 
ped  by  the  Rahdns ,  he  quite  overlooks  the  effential  difference  of  their  making 
Godama  an  only  God,  and  that  the  doftrine  of  perfonification  neceffarily 
implies  polytheifm,  a  fyftem  of  belief  held  in  abhorrence  by  thefe  priefts. 
I  think  it  a  more  probable  opinion,  when  the  Brahmens  introduced  their 
doftrine  into  Hinduflan ,  that  they  could  not  venture  to  deny  the  divinity  of 
the  god  of  the  country;  but  on  comparing  his  attributes  with  thofe  of 
their  different  gods,  that  they  alleged  him  to  be  the  fame  with  their  Toth; 
and  by  adopting  him  and  his  titles  into  the  lift  of  their  deities,  and  many 
of  the  prejudices  of  his  followers  into  their  capacious  fyftem,  they  greatly 
facilitated  the  progrefs  of  their  doftrine.  It  is  true,  that  the  various  ac¬ 
counts  of  Godama,  faid  to  be  given  in  the  legends  of  the  different  nations 
following  his  religion,  agree  fo  little  together,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
made  matter  of  hiftorical  evidence.  But  many  of  thefe  differences  may 
have  arifen  from  the  miftakes  of  travellers;  and  it  is  only  by  procuring 
faithful  tranflations  of  the  different  legends,  that  we  can  be  enabled  to 
determine  what  credit  is  due  to  their  contents.  In  the  mean  time  I  muft  fay, 
that  I  know  of  no  plaufible  reafon  for  believing  that  Godama  did  not  exift, 
and  was  not  an  Indian  prince,  as  his  followers  univerfally  allege.  The  father, 
although  acatholick,  feems  to  found  his  objeftion  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
mankind  could  never  be  fo  abfurd  as  for  any  length  of  time  to  wor- 
fhip  a  man. *  But  the  whole  difficulty  of  Paulinus  is  removed  by 

K  k  the 

*  Mus .  Borg,  page  37. 
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the  do&rine  of  Godama.  His  followers  are,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  atheifls, 
as  they  fuppofe  every  thing  to  arife  from  fate:  and  their  gods  are 
merely  men,  who  by  their  virtue  acquire  fupreme  happinefs,  and  by  their 
wifdom  become  entitled  to  impofe  a  law  on  all  living  beings.  If  the  Boud- 
dha  of  the  Rahdns  were  merely  the  genius  of  the  planet  Mercury,  as 
Paulin  us  fo  violently  urges,*  why  do  his  followers  place  his  abode  or 
palace  in  the  lowed;  habitation  of  Nat ,  among  beings  equally  liable  with 
mankind  to  old  age,  mifery,  change,  and  gravity?  That  the  Egyptian  re¬ 
ligion  was  allegorical,  I  think,  the  learned  father,  with  many  other  writers, 
have  rendered  extemely  probable;  and  confequently  I  think  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Brahmens  has  in  a  confiderable  meafure  the  fame  fource:  but  I  fee 
no  reafon  from  thence  to  fuppofe,  that  Bouddha,  Rama,  Kishen,  and  other 
gods  of  India ,  may  not  have  exifted  as  men:  for  I  have  already  dated  it  as 
probable,  when  the  Brahmens  arrived  in  India,  that  they  adapted  their  own 
religious  doftrine  to  the  heroes  and  fabulous  hidory  of  the  country.  Neither 
do  I  think  it  altogether  impoffible,  that  even  in  Egypt  the  prieds,  who  at  fird 
introduced  the  worfhip  of  the  elements  and  heavenly  bodies,  afterwards  ap¬ 
plied  to  thefe  deities  the  names  of  fuch  perfons  as  were  mod  celebrated 
among  their  countrymen,  and  intermingling  the  legendary  tales  concerning 
thefe  perfonages  with  their  own  mydical  philofophy,  produced  that  abfurd 
mafs  of  theology,  by  which  a  great  part  of  mankind  have  been  lo  long  fub- 
jugated. 

Different  learned  men  have  fuppofed  Bouddha  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  Noah,  Moses,  or  Siphoas,  thirty-fifth  king  of  Egypt:  but  as  I  have 
not  at  prefent  accefs  to  the  works  of  Huet,  Vossius,  or  Tourmont,  I 
*  do  not  know  on  what  reafons  dich  fuppofitions  have  been  formed.  Sir 
W.  Jones  fuppofed  Bouddha  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Sesac  or  Sesostris, 

king 


*  Mus,  Borg,  page  69. 
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king  of  Egypt ,  u  Who  by  conqueft  fpread  a  new  fyftem  of  religion  and 
“  philofophy,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Ganges ,  about  1,000  years  before 
46  Christ*.”  The  affinity  of  the  religion  of  Egypt  with  the  prefent  fu- 
perflition  of  Hindujlan ,  and  the  fatal  refemblance  of  the  words  Sesac  and 
Sakya,  one  of  the  names  of  Godama,  feem  to  have  given  rife  to  this  fup- 
pofition.  In  my  opinion,  however,  no  two  religions  can  be  well  more 
different,  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  polytheift,  and  that  of  the  Burma  Uni¬ 
tarian.  Sesac  or  Sesostris  is  indeed  placed  by  antiquarians  at  the  time  to 
which  the  learned  judge  alludes  :  but  I  ffiall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  ffiow, 
that,  according  to  the  molt  probable  accounts,  the  origin  of  the  religion  of 
Godama  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  much  later  periodt.  That  the  religion 
of  the  Brahmens  was  introduced  from  Egypt ,  I  have  already  mentioned  as 
an  opinion  highly  probable*:  but  I  fufped  that  this  happened  by  no  means 
fo  early  as  the  time  of  Sesostris,  whofe  objeft  in  his  military  expeditions 
appears  rather  to  have  been  plunder,  and  the  capture  of  (laves,  than  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  religion  or  philofophy.  The  perfecution  of  the  Egyptian  priefts 
by  Cambyses  is  a  more  likely  period  for  any  very  extenfive  emigration  into 
India  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Egyptians ,  who  before 
this  traded  to  India ,  had  previoufly  communicated  fome  knowledge  of  their 
fcience  to  the  Hindus. 

It  muff  be  obferved  that  the  god,  of  whofe  doftrine  we  are  now  going  to 
give  an  explanation,  has  a  great  variety  of  names,  which  are  apt  to  pro¬ 
duce  much  confufion.  Godama  or  Kodama  is  the  mod  common  appel¬ 
lation  among  his  worfhippers  in  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  It  feems  alfo 
to  be  common  among  the  Hindus ,  and  by  Sir  William  Jones  copying  I 
fuppofe  from  the  Sanjcnt ,  is  written  Gotamas.||  This  name  Paulinus 

X  k  2  informs 


*  AJiatick  Refearches,  II,  380. 
t  See  note  +  in  page  265  of  this  volume. 


+  See  page  148  of  this  volume. 

|j  AJiatick  Refearches,  IV,  170. 
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informs  us  may  be  written  God  am  a  or  Gaud  am  a,  and  literally  fig¬ 
nifies  cow-herd,  but  metaphorically  king*.  It  has  however  been  men¬ 
tioned  to  me,  on  the  authority  of  a  pundit  belonging  to  our  fupreme 
native  court  in  Bengal ,  that  the  meaning  of  Godama  is  eminently  wife,  a 
fage.  Somona,  the  name  prefixed  to  this  appellation  by  M.  De  la  Loubere, 
fignifies  that  he  had  adopted  the  drefs  of  a  Rahan ,  as  I  was  informed  by 
Mue-daung  Seitagio,  an  intelligent  Siammefe  painter  at  Amarapura.  The 
fame  circumftance  is  implied  by  Bura-zayndu,  one  of  the  moil  common 
titles  bellowed  on  him  in  the  Burma  empire :  for  his  images  are  almoft  al¬ 
ways  in  the  drefs  of  a  Rahan.  Many  other  appellations  are  given  to  Go¬ 
dama  from  the  pollures  in  which  he  is  reprefented  in  his  various  images.  Thus 
a  famous  image  at  Pougan  is  named  Ananda,  which  fignifies  plenty,  from 
its  fuppofed  efficacy  in  producing  that  bleffing. 

In  the  Pali  language,  and  among  the  Cingalefe ,  a  common  name  for  this 
divinity  is  Bouddha.  This  Mr.  Chambers  writes  Buddou+,  Paulinus 
BudhaT,  and  from  thefe  two  authors  I  have  colle&ed  the  following  corrup- 

'T' 

tions  of  that  name.  Budda,  or  Butta,  of  Beausobre  and  Bochart,  Bod 
of  th e  Arabians,  Bodda  of  Edrisi,  Bovttx  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and 
Baouth  of  M.  Gentil.  This  name  is  faid  to  be  an  appellation  expreffive 
of  wifdom||.  I  can  readily  agree  with  thefe  two  learned  men,  that  the  Pout 
of  the  Siammefe ,  Pout,  Pott,  Poti,  Pot  of  the  natives  of  Thibet ,  and  the 
But  of  the  Cochinchinefe ,  may  alfo  be  corruptions  of  Bouddha.  The  Siammefe 
painter  told  me,  that  the  molt  common  name  for  Godama  among  his 
countrymen  is  Pouttee  Sat,  which  he  interpreted  into  Buraloun,  a  com¬ 
mon  appellation  among  the  Burmas.  Among  thefe  indeed  I  very  rarely 'heard 
Bouddha  ufed,  probably  becaufe  Buraloun  has  the  fame  meaning.  Mr. 

Chambers, 

*  Mus.  Borg,  page  8.  +  Afiatick  Refearches,  I,  142.  J  Paulinus  Mus.  Borg,  page  71. 

|  Stephens’s  tranflation  of  Faria  y  Souza,  II,  page  4,  chap.  19,  par.  26. 
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Chambers,  following  M.  Gentil,  and  followed  by  Paulinus,  conceives  the 
Fo  or  Fohi  of  the  Chinefe  to  be  alfo  a  corruption  of  Bouddha.  The  ety¬ 
mology  is  here  fo  forced,  that  I  do  not  think  it  merits  great  attention  :  yet 
I  allow  it  to  be  a  probable  opinion,  although  not  completely  eftablifhed, 
that  Fo  and  Bouddha  are  the  fame  god*.  The  derivation  of  Taautos, 
Toth,  or  Touth,  the  Egyptian  name  for  Hermes,  from  the  fame  word 
Bouddha,  t  feems  to  me  perfe&ly  fanciful :  and  I  muft  entirely  diffent  even 
from  the  rational  Mr.  Chambers,  when  he  fuppofes  Bouddha  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  Woden  of  the  Scandinavians.  No  two  religions  furely  can  be  more 
totally  different;  nor  can  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  fufficient  proof  of  a  common 
origin,  that  the  fame  day  of  the  week  is  called  after  the  two  gods.  No  circum- 
ftance  indeed  feems  to  have  occafioned  more  miftakes  among  the  antiqua¬ 
rians,  than  from  one  or  two  coincident  attributes  to  fuppofe  two  divinities 
of  different  nations  to  be  the  fame:  an  error  adopted  by  all  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ,  whether  from  refpeft  to  their  gods,  or  from  national  vanity. 

A  considerable  degree  of  confufion  is  to  be  found  in  the  various  accounts 
of  the  religion  of  the  Chinefe.  Grosier,  the  latefl  author  on  the  fubjeft, 
with  whom  I  have  met,  feems  by  no  means  to  have  had  good  information. 
I  know  well  that  fome  of  the  Brahmenical  gods  are  worfhipped  in  China , 
haying  feen  their  images  in  that  great  temple  oppofite  to  Canton ,  which 
was  the  palace  of  the  laft  native  princes  of  the  Chinefe  empire.  I 
have  lately  feen  fome  elegant  drawings  of  the  Chinefe  gods,  belonging 

to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Brown,  of  Calcutta  1  and  as  far  as  I  can  truft  to 

my  memory,  they  appear  to  be  very  exaft  reprefentations.  Although 
the  Chinefe  have  given  to  thefe  idols  their  own  features  and  drefs,  with 

new  names,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  the  fame  with 

the  gods  of  the  Brahmens.  Among  them  You-loe-fat,  the  god  of 

wifdom, 

*  See  note  +  in  page  268  of  this  volume. 


+  Pauli  n,u  s  Mus.  Borg,  page  73, 
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wifdom,  has  a  very  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  images  of  Godama;  and 
perhaps  the  Chinefe  ambaffadors,  and  their  luite,  whom  I  faw  at  Amarapura 
worfhipping  the  images  of  Bouddha,  conceived  the  two  deities  to  be  the 
fame.  When  in  the  firft  century  of  the  Chrijlian  sera  the  fuperftition  of  a 
Chinefe  monarch  had  introduced  into  his  dominions  the  religion  of  the 
Brahmens ,  his  fucceffors  were  too  juft  to  hinder  their  fubjedls  from  wor¬ 
fhipping  what  gods  they  thought  proper;  but  they  were  too  wiie  to  admit 
the  Brahmens  as  priefts,  or  to  tolerate  their  intriguing  fpirit,  or  their  deteftable 
fyftem  of  government:  a  conduft  entirely  fimilar  to  that  wifely  adopted 
towards  the  Jefuits  by  the  late  emperor  Yong-tching.  On  the  whole  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  religion  molt  commonly  profefled  by  the  vulgar 
Chinefe ,  has  nearly  the  fame  affinity  to  that  of  the  Brahmens ,  which  the  fe£t 
of  quakers  has  to  our  eftablifhed  church.  It  is  true,  that  they  have  Bonzes , 
or  regular  priefts :  but  thefe  are  neither  Brahmens ,  nor  are  they  acknowledged 
by  the  Rahdns  to  be  legitimate  priefts  of  Bouddha.  But  the  worfhip  of 
thefe  Brahmenical  gods,  as  communicated  to  the  Chinefe ,  is  quite  diftin£l 
from  that  of  Godama.  Whether  the  god  Fo  be  one  of  thefe  gods  of 
the  Brahmens ,  or  whether  he  be  Shaka,  or  whether  all  the  three  be  diftindl, 
I  will  not  prefume,  for  want  of  fufficient  information,  to  affert:  but  there 
is  a  great  probability,  that  a  very  confiderable  fe£l  among  the  Chinefe  wor¬ 
fhip  Godama  under  tbe  name  of  Shaka,  or,  as  the  Portuguefe  write  it,  Xaca. 

The  feci  ofBounDHA  is  faicl  by  fome  to  have  been  introduced  into  China  in 
the  year  of  our  sera  63*.  Others  allege,  that  this  event  did  not  happen  till  the 
year  519:  and  that  the  apoftle  was  a  certain  Darma,  third  fon  of  an  Indian 
king,  the  twenty-eighth  in  defeent  from  Shaka,  or  as,  the  Dutch  write, 

Sjaka. 

*  Faria  y  Souza  tranflated  by  Stephens,  II.  p.  4,  C.  XVI.  par.  12.  Grosier’s  general 
Defcription  of  China,  II,  215. 
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Sj aka.*  The  name  Shaka  Sir  William  Jones  wrote  Sakya,  and 
Paulinus,  Shakya.  It  fignifies,  according  to  that  learned  etymologift, 
the  cunning,  the  god  of  good  and  bad  fortune  f.  From  China  the  religion 
of  Shaka  feems  to  have  fpread  to  Japan ,  Tonquin ,  Cochinchina ,  and  the 
moil  remote  parts  of  Tartary. 

It  mull  however  be  obferved,  that  the  religion  of  Cochinchina ,  defcribed  by 
Boiret  £  as  that  of  But,  That-dalna,  Nhin-nhuc  or  Thica  Mau- 
ni-phut,  and  alleged  to  have  been  introduced  from  Ceylon  in  the  reign 
of  the  Chinefe  emperor  Minh-de,  feems  to  differ  in  many  effential  cir- 
cumftances  from  the  doflrine  of  the  Burma  Rahans.  The  Cochinchinefe 
are  alleged  to  fuppofe,  that  But  created  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  indeed 
the  whole  univerfe:  and  from  Boiret’s  mentioning  that  they  adore  But 

1 

as  the  principal  deity,  we  may  infer,  that  they  allow  of  other  gods.  The 
priefts  of  the  Cochinchinefe  are  alleged  to  be  pretenders  to  the  arts  of  ma¬ 
gic,  enchantment  and  necromancy,  and  to  implore  the  divinity  to  affift 
them  in  fuch  deceptions.  In  thefe  circumftances  the  worfhip  of  But  in 
Cochinchina  differs  from  that  of  Bouddha  in  Ava ;  and  I  fufpe6l,  that 
there,  as  well  as  in  China ,  the  prevailing  vulgar  religion  is  the  worfhip  of 
the  gods  of  the  Brahmens  freed  from  the  dodlrine  of  caft;  and  that  Boud- 
dha  is  with  them  the  favourite  god,  as  different  members  of  the  Egyptian 
theocracy  in  different  places  met  with  very  different  degrees  of  refpe6t. 
Still  however  the  accounts  I  have  feen  of  the  vulgar  religion  in  thefe  eaftern 
regions  are  very  unfatisfadlory •  and  the  hints  given  us  by  Alexander  of 
Rhodes ,  j|  concerning  the  dodlrine  of  Thicca,  in  Tonkin  and  Cochinchina , 

bear 

.  \ 
*  K^mpfcer,  Amcen.  Exot.  608,  as  quoted  in  Harris’s  Voyages,  I.  543. 

+  Mus-  Borg.  pag.  80.  f  Paulinus  Mus.  Borg.  pag.  89  et  feq. 

||  DiElionarium Anamiticum  Rome,  1651,  page  761. 
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bear  a  much  llronger  refemblance  to  the  worfhip  of  the  Rahans ,  than  the 
accounts  of  Boiret. 

These  various  names  applied  to  the  god  of  whom  I  am  treating,  are  all  ap¬ 
pellatives,  exprelfing  his  various  attributes,  as  we  ufe  the  terms,  almighty, 
the  molt  high,  and  other  fimilar  phrafes,  to  denote  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe. 

Many  other  appellations  of  Bouddha  may  be  feen  in  Paulinus,  who 
copies  them  from  the  Amarajinha ,  a  work  of  the  Hindus ;  but  as  I  do  not 
know,  that  thefe  titles  are  ever  bellowed  on  Godama  by  thofe  who  worfhip 
him  as  the  only  god,  I  fhall  forbear  to  enumerate  them. 

The  name  by  which  this  divinity  was  called  on  earth,  was  probably 
Dherma  or  Dharma  rajah;  although  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  among 
the  Hindus  it  has  never  been  cullomary  to  call  any  prince  by  his  proper 
name.  This  cullom  has  been  communicated  to  the  Burmas  with  fuch 
llrength,  that  it  is  almoll  impoflible  to  learn  the  name  of' any  prince  du-1 
ring  his  reign.  His  titles  only  can  lawfully  be  mentioned;  and  the  law 
is  enforced  with  fuch  rigour,  that  Burmas ,  even  in  Calcutta ,  fhudder  when 
requelled  to  mention  the  dreadful  name;  nor  am  I  fatisfied,  that  either 
Captain  Symes,  or  I,  could  ever  procure  the  real  name  of  the  reigning 
monarch.  Dherma  rajah  lignifies,  according  to  ‘Paulinus,  the  virtuous 
or  beneficent  king,*  and  may  be  only  a  title  bellowed  on  that  prince, 
whole  real  name,  as  his  reign  Hill  continues,  it  may  not  be  lawful  to  men¬ 
tion.  This  etymologill  alfo  alleges,  that  the  name  Hermes  mull  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Sanfcrit  word  Dherma ,  fignifying  virtue  or  beneficence:  al¬ 
though  interpreter  was  imagined  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  word  by  the 
Greeks ,  as  the  father  probably  would  fay,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of 
the  Samjcrdam ,  as  he  has  chofen  to  name  the  language  of  the  Hindus.  His 
•  opinion 


*  Mus.  Borg,  page  75. 
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opinion  however  is  fupported  with  ingenuity;  and  the  word  Turin,  which 
Winckelmann  luckily  found  upon  two  old  pots  in  Italy ,  is  by  no  means 
a  weak  fupport  to  an .  etymological  reafoner.  Having  thus  endeavoured 
to  colle£l  the  various  appellations  bellowed  on  the  god  of  the  Burmas ,  I  pro- 

r  r  >  (  ,  T  r .  .  '  . .  .  .  '  , 

ceed  with  the  tranflation  of 


A  SHORT  VIEW  OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  GODAMA*. 

44  A  catholick  bifliop,  refiding  at  Ava  fometime  ago,  allied  the  chief 
44  Rahan,  called  Zaradobura,  to  give  him  fome  fli ort  treatife,  which  would 
«  explain  the  heads  of  the  law  taught  by  Godama.  The  Zarado,  willing  to 
44  fatisfy  the  bifliop,  wrote  for  his  ufe  the  following  treatife: 

44  The  gods  who  have  appeared  in  this  prefent  world,  and  who  have 
44  obtained  the  perfect  Hate  Nieban ,  are  four;  Chauchasam,  Gonagom, 
44  Gaspa,  and  Godama. 

l{  Q.  Of  which  of  thefe  gods  ought  the  law  at  prefent  to  be  followed? 

44  A.  P r  the  god  Godama. 

44  Q.  Where  is  the  god  Godama? 

44  A.  Godama,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  having  attained  divinity, 
44  preached  his  law  for  forty-five  years,  and  brought  falvation  to  all  living 
44  beings.  At  eighty  years  of  age  he  obtained  Nieban ,  and  this  happened 
44  2362  years  ago.t  Then  Godama  faid,  After  I  fhall  have  departed 

vol.  vi.  L  1  from 

• 

*  I  have  little  doubt,  but  that  the  author  of  this  treatife  was  the  fame  Zarado  who  wrote  the 
Compendium  legis  Barmanorum,  of  which  Paulinus  gives  us  an  account.  The  treatife  however 
tranflated  by  Sangermano  does  not  contain  feveral  of  the  circumftances  faid  to  be  mentioned  in  that 
of  the  mufeum  of  the  liberal  and  learned  cardinal  Borgia. 

+  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  original  means,  that  Godama  died  2362  years  before  the 

period  at  which  the  bifliop  received  the  book  from  the  Zarado;  or  whether,  in  tranflating  it, 

father  Sangermano  reduced  the  time  to  the  year  1795’  wh>eh  I  few  him:  I  believe  the  latter 

to  be  the  cafe,  although  the  difference  will  not  be  great,  as  the  bifliop  died  at  Ava  a  few  years  ago. 

Much 
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“  from  this  earth,  I  will  preferve  my  law  and  difciples  for  five  thoufand 
u  years:  and  he  commanded  that  his  images  and  relics  fhould  be  worfhip- 
“  Ped,  which  has  accordingly  been  ever  fince  done. 

U  Q-  ^ying  that  GoDAMAobtained  Nieban ,  what  is  underftood  by  that  word? 


“  A.  When  a  perfon  is  no  longer  fubjeft  to  any  of  the  following  miferies, 
“  namely,  to  weight,  old  age,  difeafe,  and  death,  then  he  is  faid  to  have 
obtained  JSueban.  Jso  thing,  no  place,  can  give  us  an  adequate  idea  of 
“  Nieban :  we  can  only  fay,  that  to  be  free  from  the  four  abovementioned 
“  miferies,  and  to  obtain  falvation,  is  Nieban.  In  the  fame  manner,  as- 
“  when  any  perfon  labouring  under  a  fevere  difeafe,  recovers  by  the 
“  affiftance  of  medicine,  we  fay  he  has  obtained  health:  but  if  any  perfon 
“  wifbes  to  know  manner,  or  caufe  of  Tiis  thus  obtaining  health, 
“  k  Gan  only  be  anfwered,  that  to  be  reftored  to  health  fignifies  no  more 
“  than  to  be  recovered  from  difeafe.  In  the  fame  manner  only  can  we 
“  fpeak  of  Nieban ,  and  after  this  manner  Godama  taught. 


Much  reafonlngofSir  William  Jones,  on  the  age  in  which  Bouddha  lived,  may  be feen  in  the 
AJiatich  Refearches,  (II,  page  121,  and  the  following).  It  would  appear  by  this,  that  the  Brahmens 
differ  fome  thoufands  of  years  in  their  accounts  of  the  time  of  his  appearance.  From  the  immenfe  variations 
of  time  in  the  chronology  of  the  Brahmens ,  no  truft  can  rationally  be  put  in  their  account.  The  opinion 
of  the  Chinefe  dates  Shaka  to  have  lived  1028  years  before  Chr  ist  :  but  as  this  opinion  can  only  be 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Indians ,  who  introduced  the  worfhip  of  Bouddha  into  China  it 
proves  no  more  than  the  Indian  ideas  at  the  time:  otherwife  it  would  deferve  much  credit  Georgi 
from  the  writingsof  77iito,reduces  the  a;ra  of  Bouddha  tothe  year  959  before  Christ.  If  I  am  ri  h ? 
m  my  conjefture,  the  Zarado’s  2362  Burma  years,  equal  to  nearly  2341  of  the  Julian  reckoning 
would  place  the  death  of  Godama  546  years  before  Christ.  The  Siammefe,  whofe  vulgar  jJa 
commences  with  the  death  of  Godama,  make  that  event  to  have  happened  in  the  year  544,  ( Relation  du 
Royame  de  Siam,  par  M.  de  la  Loubere,  II,  xfio,)  within  two  years  of  the  Zarado’s  eflimate 
rhe  Cmgalefe,  according  to  Mr.  Harington,  make  the  *ra  of  Go  dam  a ’s  death  542  years  before 
Christ.  Paulinus,  calculating  from  the  date  given  in  the  Borgian  manufcript,  reduces  the  Siammefe 

period  four  years :  and  in  all  fuch  differences  of  opinion,  the  fftfeft  to  follow  is  the  lateft  date  as  moff 
likely  to  approach  the  truth. 
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44  g.  Is  not  Godama  the  only  true  god  on  the  face  of  this  earth? 

44  A.  Godama  is  the  only  true  and  pure  god,  who  knows  the  four  laws 
44  called  Sizza ,  and  who  can  bellow  Nieban.  In  the  fame  manner  as 
44  on  the  deftru&ion  of  a  kingdom  many  arife,  who  afpire  to  the  throne, 
44  and  who  affume  the  royal  infigina;  fo  when  the  time  fixed  for  the  du- 
44  ration  of  the  law  preceding  Godama  had  expired,  and  it  had  been  pro- 
44  phefied  for  a  thoufand  years,  that  a  new  god  was  about  to  appear,  fix 
44  men  before  the  coming  of  Godama  pretended,  that  they  were  gods, 
44  and  each  of  them  was  followed  by  five  hundred  difciples. 

44  0.  Did  thofe  falfe  gods  preach  no  do&rine  ? 

44  A.  They  did  preach  :  but  that,  which  they  taught,  was  falfe. 

44  0.  What  did  they  teach  ? 

44  A.  One  taught,  that  the  caufe  of  all  the  good  and  evil,  which  happen  in 
44  the  world,  of  poverty  and  wealth,  of  nobility  and  want  of  rank,  was  a 
44  certain  fuperiour  Nat  of  the  woods,  who  on  this  account  ought  to  be 
44  worfhipped  by  mankind. 

44  A  fecond  taught,  that  after  death  men  were  by  no  means  changed  into 
44  animals,  and  that  animals  on  being  (lain  were  not  changed  into  men :  but 
44  that  after  death  men  were  always  born  men,  and  animals  born  animals *. 

44  A  third  denied  the  proper  Nieban ,  and  alferted,  that  all  living  beings  had 
44  their  beginning  in  their  mother’s  womb,  and  would  have  their  end  in 

44  death  :  and  that  there  is  no  other  Nieban ,  but  this  death  t. 

L  1  2  44  A  fourth 


*  This  was  probably  tbe  define  adopted  by  the  Burmas  before  they  were  converted  to  the  religion 
of  Bouddha  :  for  it  is  yet  retained  by  the  Karayn ,  a  rude  tribe  foil  occupying  many  of  the  woods  in 

the  Pegu  and  Burma  kingdoms. 

+  Grosier,  in  his  account  of  the  Chine/e  religion,  (II,  222,)  has  either  confounded  this  heret.cal 
Nieban  with  the  true  doftrine  of  the  Rahans,  or  elfe  the  religion  he  has  deferibed  as  that  of  Fo,  mail 
be  different  from  that  of  Godama.  In  that  work  alfo  many  deteftable  practices  are  afenbed  to  the 
Chinefe  Bonzes,  which,  fo  far  as  I  could  learn,  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  Rahans ;  and  alfo  many 
foolifo  and  grofs  fuperllidons,  and  penances,  which  they  never  praQife. 
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“  A  fourth  taught,  that  all  living  things  neither  had  a  beginning,  nor 
44  would  have  an  end  :  and  that  every  thing  which  happens  arifes  from  a 
64  fortuitous  and  blind  fate.  He  denied  the  lot  of  good  and  evil  deeds, 
44  which,  according  to  the  law  of  Godama,  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  all  the 
44  good  and  evil  that  happen  to  living  beings. 

“  The  fifth  taught,  that  Nuban  confifts  in  nothing  more  than  the  life  of 
44  certain  Nat  and  Biamma ,  who  live  for  the  whole  duration  of  a  world. 
44  He  afferted,  that  the  chief  good  works  are  to  honour  our  parents,  to 
44  endure  the  heat  of  the  fun  or  of  the  fire,  and  to  fupport  hunger;  that 
44  there  is  no  crime  in  killing  animals.  He  faid,  that  fuch  as  performed 
44  thefe  good  works,  would  be  rewarded  in  a  future  life  ;  and  that  fuch  as 
44  did  the  contrary,  would  be  puniffied. 

44  The  laft  taught,  that  there  exifted  a  being,  who  had  created  the  world, 
44  and  all  things  which  are  therein,  and  that  this  being  only  is  worthy  to  be 
44  adored*. 

«  Now 

*  Here  the  Zarado  probably  alludes  to  Devadat,  as  the  RdKans  call  Jesus. Ch r ist.  The 
Siammefe  painter  before-mentioned  told  me,  that  Devadat,  or,  as  he  pronounced  it,  Tevedat,  was  the 
god  of  the  Pye-gye,  or  of  Britain  ■  and  he  conceive^,  that  it  is  he  who,  by  oppofing  the  good  intentions  of 
Godama,  produces  all  the  evil  in  the  world.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  legend  of  Tevedat, 
of  which  M  .  Loubere  has  given  us  a  tranflation,  has  been  compofed  fmce  the  arrival  of  the  Porlugueje 
m  India ,  in  order  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  their  religion,  fo  well  adapted,  by  its  fplendour  and 
my  lleries,  to  gain  the  belief  of  an  ignorant  people.  Some  antiquarians  have  thought,  that  much  light  may 
be  thrown  on  the  hiftory  of  Hindu/tan  by  the  legends  of  the  gods  as  delivered  by  the  Brahmens  :  but 
much  caution  would  be  neceffary,  even  when  for  fuch  a  purpofe  we  made  ufe  of  the  lefs  miraculous  legends 
of  the  Burma  heroes,  who  are  the  fame  with  the  gods  of  the  Brahmens  :  for  it  is  reafonably  to  be  fufpe&ed, 
when  they  .want  to  ferve  any  particular  purpofe,  that  both  Rahims  and  Brahmens  bring  out  occafionally 
either  a  new  legend,  or  an  addition  to  an  old  one.  In  fo  doing,  the  Brahmens  are  indeed  perfectly  fafe ; 
for  if  ever  there  were  any  hihoncal  writings  among  the  Hindus ,  they  have  long  fince  been  deftroyed. 
The  arguments  of  Paulinus  (Mus.  'Borg.  pag.  laietfeq.)  on  this  fubjeft  deferve  much  attention,  al¬ 
though  to  many  he  will  appear  to  have  pulhed  his  concluf.ons  farther  than  his  arguments  will  warrant. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  vigilant  zeal  of  the  father  (hould  have  induced  him  to  forget  the  civility 

due  to  adverfaries,  and  to  be  uncandid  in  attributing  improper  motives  to  thofe  who  happen  to  differ  from 

him  in  opinion- 
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«  Now  all  thefe  falfe  gods  or  deitti  taught  fuch  things,  not  becaufe  they  be- 
44  lieved  them  to  be  true  :  but  in  order  to  anfwer  queftions  which  had 
44  been  propofed  to  them,  they  faid  whatever  at  the  time  came  into  their 
44  minds. 

44  Q.  When  the  true  god  Godama  appeared,  did  not  the  falfe  gods  renounce 

44  their  doctrines  ?  s 

44  A.  Some  of  them  did:  but  others  ftill  continued  obftinate  :  and  with  all 
44  thefe  Godama  fought  in  the  kingdom  Saulti  near  the  tree  Manche  :  what 
44  greater  miracle  can  be  performed*? 

44  Q.  In  this  conflict  who  gained  the  fuperiority  ? 

44  A.  Godama  did  :  on  which  account  the  ringleader  of  the  falfe  gods  was  fo 
44  afhamed,  that  tying  a  pot  about  his  neck,  he  threw  himfelf  into  a  river, 
44  and  was  drowned. 

44  Q.  The  mailer  being  dead,  did  his  followers  renounce  hisdoflrine? 

44  A..  Some  of  them  renounced  his  do&rine :  but  others  did  not.  It  is 
44  eafy  with  your  nails,  or  with  Megnap f,  to  take  a  thorn  out  of  your  feet 
44  or  hands  :  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  pluck  forth  from  the  minds  of  men 
44  the  doftrines  of  falfe  gods. 

44  Q.  Cannot  this  be  done  by  any  means  ? 

44  A.  The  warnings  of  juft  men,  like  the  Megnap ,  can  only  effefl  it. 

44  Q.  What  are  the  warnings  and  doftrines  of  thefe  juft  men  ? 

44  A.  In  the  firft  place,  whoever  kills  animals,  or  commits  the  other  wicked 
44  aflions,  which  are  contrary  to  the  five  commandments,  is  liable  to  the 

lot 

*  This  conflict  of  Godama  with  Devadat,  and  the  other  deitti,  Paulinus  imagines  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  doftrine  of  the  Magi  concerning  Ormuzed  and  Arimanius  ( Mus .  Borg.  pag.  51): 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  nearly  as  improbable,  as  the  opinion  of  the  Rahans  concerning  the  identity 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  Devadat.  In  the  Titans  of  the  Grecians,  the  father  alfo  difcovers  this  doc- 
rine  of  the  Magi.  However  thefe  fame  Titans ,  with  perhaps  as  much  probability,  are  alleged  by  Governor 
Pownel  to  have  been  a  hord  of  favages  from  the  north,  under  the  command  of  their  Hetman  Briareus. 
+  The  inftrument  with  which  the  Burmas  pluck  their  beards. 
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44  lot  of  evil  deeds :  but  whoever  beftows  alms,  pra&ifes  the  ten  virtues, 
44  and  adores  God  and  the  Rahans ,  will  obtain  the  lot  of  good  deeds.  In 
44  the  fecond  place,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fhadow  and  body  are  in- 
44  fcparable,  fo  during  all  the  fucceffive  deftruflions  of  future  worlds,  thefe 
44  lots  of  good  and  evil  infeparably  follow  all  living  beings,  and  are  the 
44  efficient  caufes  of  all  the  good  and  evil,  by  which  thefe  beings  are 
44  effefled  :  from  thefe  lots  beings  are  born  noble,  or  ignoble;  from  them 
44  men  pafs  into  animals,  or  into  Nat.  This  is  the  doftrine  revealed  by 
44  Godama,  and  it  is  called  the  doflrine  of  Sammadeitti.  This  doffrine 
44  is  the  great  Megnap ,  or  nail,  which  completely  plucks  forth  from  the 
44  minds  of  men  the  thorns  of  the  deitti.  O  ye  matters  and  wife  men  of 
44  all  nations,  Armenians ,  Englijh ,  French ,  and  Dutch ,  proclaim  it  to  all 
44  living  beings ! 

44  0.  Did  thefe  fix  falfe  gods,  who  taught  that  it  is  good  to  honour  our 
44  parents  and  teachers,  to  fuffer  heat,  cold,  and  the  like,  receive  no 
44  benefit  by  the  performance  of  fuch  actions  ? 

44  A.  As  when  any  one  eats  bitter  fruit,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  fweet,  in 
44  the  a  ft  of  eating  he  does  not  find  it  fweet,  but  on  the  contrary  bitter : 
44  or  as  when  any  one  drinks  mortal  poifon,  thinking  it  to  be  a  valuable 
ii  medicine,  his  fo  thinking  does  not  prevent  his  death :  fo  it  is  with  thefe 
44  fix  deitti,  who  pretended  to  be  gods,  and  did  not  abjure  their  doflrine  ; 
44  although  they  endured  hunger,  thirft,  heat,  and  cold,  thinking  fuch  to 
*4  be  good,  yet  have  they  received  no  advantage,  but  have  patted  into 
44  the  infernal  regions,  where  they  fuffer  many  evils  and  tortures.  There- 
44  fore,  O  ye  teachers  of  the  Englijh ,  Armenians ,  Dutch ,  and  others,  and 
44  ye  the  wife  men  of  all  nations,  take  heed  to  the  above  example,  and 
44  like  lights  in  a  dark  place  teach  others,  who  wander  in  the  errors  of  the 
44  deitti,  fo  that  they  may  efcape  from  thefe,  as  from  an  inhofpitable  and 
u  defert  path,  and  arrive  at  the  ample  and  ftraight  road  of  the  true  doc- 
44  trine  and  faith.  “  Q .  What 
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64  2  What  is  the  do&rine,  and  law,  which  Go  dam  a  delivered  to  be  ob- 
44  ferved  by  all  men  ? 

44  A.  It  confifts  chiefly  in  obferving  the  five  commandments,  and  in  ab- 
flaining  from  the  ten  fins* 

44  Q.  What  are  the  five  commandments  ? 

44  A.  I,  From  the  meaneft  infeft  up  to  man,  thou  fhalt  kill  no  animal 
44  whatever.  II,  Thou  fhalt  not  fteaU  III,  Thou  fhalt  not  violate  the 
44  wife  or  concubine  of  another.  IV,  Thou  fhalt  tell  nothing  falfe.  V, 
44  Thou  fhalt  drink  neither  wine,  nor  any  thing  that  will  intoxicate;  thou 
44  fhalt  not  eat  opium,  nor  other  inebriating  drug.  *  Whoever  keeps  thefe 
44  five  commandments,  during  all  fucceflive  tranfmigrations,  fliall  either  be 
44  born  a  nobleman,  or  Nat ;  and  fliall  not  be  liable  to  poverty,  nor  to 
44  other  misfortunes,  and  calamities. 

44  Q.  What  are  the  ten  fins? 

44  A.  Thefe  are  called  by  the  common  appellation  Duzzaraik ,  and  are  di- 
44  vided  into  three  claffes.  In  the  firfl  clafs  are  comprehended  the  works 
64  which  are  contrary  to  the  commandments;  namely,  I,  the  killing  of 
44  animals;  II,  theft;  III,  adultery.  In  the  fecond  clafs  are  contained, 
44  IV,  falfhood  ;  V,  difcord  ;  VI,  harfli  and  indignant  language;  VII, 
44  idle  and  fuperfluous  talk.  To  the  third  clafs  belong,  VIII,  the  covet- 
44  ing  of  your  neighbours  goods;  IX.  envy,  and  the  defire  of  your  neigh- 
44  hours  death  or  misfortune;  X,  the  following  of  the  doBrine  of  falfe 
44  gods.  He  who  abftains  from  thefe  fins,  is  faid  to  obferve  Sila  :  and 
44  every  one  who  obferves  Sila  in  all  fucceflive  tranfmigrations,  will  con- 
44  tinually  increafe  in  virtue,  till  at  length  he  will  become  worthy  of  be- 
44  holding  a  god,  of  hearing  his  great  voice;  and  thus  he  will  obtain  Niebanr 
44  and  be  exempted  from  the  four  known  miferies,  namely,  weight,  old  age, 
44  difeafe,  and  death.  We  mull  alfo  believe,  that  Godama  taught,  if  we 
44  obferve  his  laws,  we  fliall  fee  the  other  gods,  who  are  to  arife  after  him. 

44  <2-  Befldes 
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44  Q.  Befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  are  there  any  other  good  works  which 
44  ought  to  be  prablifed  ? 

44  A.  There  are.  One  good  work  is  called  Dana  ;  a  fecond  is  called  Bavana. 

44  0.  In  what  confifts  Dana  ? 

44  A.  Dana  confifts  in  giving  alms,  particularly  to  the  Rahans 

44  Q.  In  what  confifts  Bavana  ? 

44  A.  It  confifts  in  thoughtfully  pronouncing  thefe  three  words,  Aneizza, 
44  Doccha ,  and  Anatta.  By  the  word  Aneizza  is  underftood,  that  he  who 
44  pronounces- it,  recollebls,  that  by  his  particular  fituation  he  is  liable  to 
44  vicifiitudes :  by  the  word  Doccha  is  underftood,  that  by  the  fame  fituation 
44  he  is  liable  to  misfortune;  and  by  the  word  Anatta,  that  it  is  not  in 
44  his  power  to  exempt  himfelf  from  being  liable  to  change  and  to  mif- 
44  fortune.  Whoever  dies  without  having  obferved  the  Sila,  Dana,  and 
44  Bavana ,  will  certainly  pafs  into  one  of  the  infernal  ftates,  and  will  be- 
44  come  a  Nirea,  a  Prietta,  or  fome  animal. 

44  Every  one,  who  dies  without  the  merit  of  fome  good  abtion,  performed 
44  during  his  life,  may  be  compared  to  him,  who,  without  a  ftore  of  pro- 
44  vifions,  travels  through  inhofpitable  deferts  :  to  him,  who  without  arms, 
44  penetrates  into  a  place  abounding  in  robbers  or  wild  beafts:  to  him 
44  finally,  who  in  a  fmall  and  leaky  boat,  attempts  to  pafs  a  vaft,  tem- 
44  peftuous,  and  whirling  river. 

44  Moreover  whoever,  either  prieft  or  layman,  gives  up  himfelf  to  the  five 
44  carnal  works,  or  to  the  pleafures  received  by  the  five  fenfes,  who  does 
44  not  obferve  the  five  commandments,  and  who  does  not  abftain  from 
44  the  ten  fins  called  Duzzaraik,  is  like  a  moth,  which  attrabfed  by  the 
44  fliining  of  a  candle,  flutters  round  the  light,  till  it  perifhes  in  the 
44  flame :  or  he  is  like  a  perfon,  who,  feeing  a  fpot  of  honey  on  a 
44  fword,  is  unmindful  of  the  edge,  and,  in  licking  the  honey,  cuts 
44  his  tongue,  and  dies :  or  he  is  like  a  bird,  who,  eager  for  the 

44  bait, 
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«  bait,  does  not  perceive  the  fpringe  laid  for  it :  or  like  a  flag,  who  run- 

64  ning  after  the  female,  obferves  not  the  arms  nor  the  fnares  of  the  hunter. 

44  This  perfon  not  attending  to  future  danger,  but  lolicited  by  the  five  carnal 

44  delights,  will  either  pals  to  the  infernal  regions,  or  will  tranfmigrate  into  an 

44  animal.  By  fuch  fimilitudes  did  Godama  teach. 

44  Revolving  thefe  things  in  your  minds,  O  ye  Englijh ,  Dutch ,  Armenians , 

» 

44  and  others,  adore  Godama  the  true  god;  adore  alfo  his  law,  and  his 
44  priefts;  be  folicitous  in  giving  alms,  in  the  obfervance  of  Si  la,  and  in 
44  performing  Bavana.  But  a  true  and  ligitimate  prieft  of  Godama  is  not  to 
44  be  found  except  in  this  empire*,  or  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon :  and  you,  O 
44  bifhop,  have  obtained  a  great  lot,  who  have  been  thought  worthy,  although 
44  born  in  one  of  the  fmall  iflands  depending  on  Zabudiba ,  to  come  hither,  and 
44  to  hear  the  truth  of  the  divine  law.  This  book,  which  I  now  give  you, 
44  is  more  eftimable  than  gold  and  filver,  than  diamonds  and  precious  ftones: 
44  and  I  exhort  all  Englijh ,  Dutch ,  Armenians ,  and  others,  faithfully  to 
44  tranfcribe  its  contents,  and  diligently  to  aft  according  to  the  precepts 
44  therein  contained. 

44  The  title  alfumed  by  the  writer  of  the  above  treatife  was  I  Atuli 
44  Zarado,  great-mafter  of  the  king  of  the  nine  provinces  of  the  Shan ,  of 
44  the  province  of  Cujfay,  of  the  three  provinces  of  Giun  Yun  and  Han ,  of 
44  the  three  provinces  of  Pegu ,  and  of  the  feven  provinces  of  Burmas : 
44  prince  of  the  golden  umbrella,  of  the  palace  of  the  fun  and  moon;  and  alfo 
44  fupreme  lord  of  the  white  elephant,  of  the  red  elephant,  of  the  black 
44  elephant,  &c.  &c.  &c.” 

OF  THE  PRIESTHOOD . 

These  titles  of  the  chief  prieft  of  the  country  lead  me  to  defcribe  that 
order  of  men,  fo  intimately  connected  with  religion  and  learning. 

vol.  vi.  M  m  All 

*  Sj.am  was  then  fubjeft  to  the  Burmas. 
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All  the  prielts  of  Godama  are  properly  what  in  a  Roman  catholic  coun¬ 
try  would  be  called  regulars.  There  are  no  fecular  or  officiating  priefts, 
having  charge  of  the  worfhip  of  the  lay  part  of  the  community.  Thefe  priefts,. 
by  Europeans  commonly  called  Talapoins ,  and  by  Mohamviedans ,  Raulins ,  are 
in  the  Burma  language  called  Rahdns ,  and  in  the  Pali ,  Thaynka.  This  is  the 
proper  name,  as  in  Europe  fimilar  priefts  are  called  monks :  but  as  in  catho- 
lie  countries  the  monks  from  refpect  are  commonly  addreffed  by  the  title  of 
father  ;  fo  among  the  Burma s  the  Rahdns  are  commonly  fpoken  to  by  the 
name  Poun-gye ,  which  fignifies  great  virtue. 

Somona  or  Samana  is  alfo  a  title  beftowed  on  the  priefts  of  Godama,  and 
is  likewife  applied  to  the  images  of  the  divinity,  when  reprefented,  as  he 
commonly  is,  in  the  prieftly  habit.  From  this  name  the  whole  fe£l  of 
BouDDHAhave  been  by  many  called  Samanians ,  a  name  frequently  mention¬ 
ed  by  the  antient  writers,  and  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit  word 
Saman ,  fignifying  gentlenefs  or  affability*.  The  .learned  Paulinus  fup^ 
pofes  the  Samanians  and  Magi  to  have  been  the  fame,  an  opinion  which  he 
has  been  by  no  means  able  to  render  probable.  The  accounts  of  the  religion 
of  the  Samanians ,  as  extracted  from  the  writings  of  the  Rahdns  by  Sanger- 
mano,  the  treatife  of  the  Zarado,  and  the  book  Kammua ,  in  my  opinion 
/how  the  two  fe&s  to  be  effentially  different.  The  Magi  believed  in  two 
principles,  the  one  producing  all  the  good,  the  other  all  the  evil  in  the  world. 
The  former  they  compared  to  light  or  fire,  and  worfhipped  the  fun  and  fire, 
as  emblematical  of  the  beneficent  principle:  but  they  worfhipped  no  images.. 
They  were  much  addifled  to  aftrology,  and  have  even  given  their  name  to 
all  pretenders  to  fupernatural  powers.  But  the  Samanians  confider  every 
thing  as  arifing  from  fate  by  means  of  water,  and  look  on  their  divinity  as 
merely  a  great  moral  teacher*  Devadat  they  do  not  efteem  a  principle  of 

nature*. 


*  Pauli  nui  Mus.  Borg  pag.,  18. 
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nature,  but  a  wicked  perfon  now  undergoing  the  punifhment  of  his  crimes ; 
and  who  has  involved  mankind  in  fin  and  misfortune  by  teaching  a  dodrine 
contrary  to  that  of  Godama.  Indeed  the  little  mention  made  of  him  in  the 
cofmography,  in  the  book  Karnmua ,  and  by  the  Zarado,  (how  that  he  is 
not  fo  elfential  a  being  in  the  dodrine  of  Rahans ,  as  Arimanius  was  in  that 
of  the  Magi.  Befides  the  Rahans  worfhip  images ;  and  are  fo  far  from  adoring 
fire,  they  never  kindle  one, lead  they  fhould  deftroy  the  life  of  fome  animal.  Magic 
and  aftrology  they  alfo  abhor,  and  deteft  bloody  facrifices.  The  Magi,  on 
the  contrary,  facrificed  animals.  There  is  even  reafon  to  believe,*  that  human 
facrifices  were  common  among  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  and  by  them 
introduced  into  the  horrible  rites  of  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  world.  I 
therefore  conclude  that  the  Magi  were  a  different  fed  from  the  Samanians  ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  that  they  were  a  fed  of  much  greater  antiquity. 

Pau linus  alfo  fuppofes  the  religion  of  the  Magi  to  be  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Brahmens ,  or  of  antient  Egypt, t  but  in  this  too  I  think  he  ismiftaken. 
The  good  and  bad  principles  of  the  Magi ,  and  their  want  of  images,  of  the 
perfonification  of  the  deities,  and  above  all,  of  caft,  are  great  differences. 
Befides,  the  two  fyftems  are  confidered  as  diftind  by  the  antients,  who  fure- 
ly  were  the  beft  judges.  The  religion  of  the  Magi,  Paulinus,  with  great 
probability,  contends,  J  came  from  India  to  Perfia  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
about  560  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  from  Perfia  was  afterwards 
difperfed  over  the  weflern  nations.  ||  How  then  could  the  father  fuppofe 
thedodrine  of  the  Magi  to  be  the  parent  of  the  religion  of  Egypt?  a  religion 
which  had  fubfifted  there,  and  had  been  transferred  to  Greece,  certainly  many 

ages  before  the  invafion  of  Cambyfes . 

M  m  2  These 

*  Plinii  Natur. Hiftor.  lib.  30,  cap.  1.  +  Mus.  Borg.  pag.  188.  %  Mus.  Borg,  page  141. 

1|  Thisis  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  Pliny  (lib.  30,  cap.  1.),  who  thought,  that  magic  was  firft  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  by  the  army  of  Xerxes. 
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These  Rahans  live  together  in  convents  or  colleges,  by  them  named  Kiaung . 
which  are  by  much  the  beft  habitations  in  the  empire.  They  are,  as  far  as  I 

could  judge,  very  decent  in  their  lives,  remarkably  kind  and  hofpitable  to 
ftrangers,  the  beft  informed  men  in  the  country,  and  very  highly  refpefied 

by  the  inhabitants.  Every  college  has  a  head  named  Zara ,  of  which  the 
literal  meaning  is  reader;  but  the  name  may  be  tranflated  abbot;  though  by 
the  Portuguefe  miflionaries  thefe  fuperiors  of  convents  have  been  more  com¬ 
monly  ftyled  bifhops.  As  every  great  perfonage  builds  a  Kiaung ,  and 
procures  the  Rahan ,  who  is  his  fpiritual  guide,  to  refide  in  it  as  fuperiour; 
fo  there  comes  to  be  a  kind  of  diftinftion  in  rank  between  the  different  Zaras : 
thofe  who  prefide  over  convents  built  by  the  powerful  and  rich,  having  more 
fpacious  colleges,  and  more  Rahans ,  under  their  authority  in  confequence  of 
better  accommodation,  and  greater  means  of  fubfiftence,  are  no  doubt 
more  refpefted  than  thofe  who  are  at  the  head  of  Kiaungs  built  by  perfons  of 
lefs  diftinflion.  In  a  particular  manner  is  refpefled  the  Zarado,  or  royal 
abbot,  who  may  be  likened  to  the  king’s  confeffor.  His  apartments  are  very 
fuperb,  his  attendants  very  numerous  :  next  to  the  king  he  is  the  perfon 
to  whom  the  greateft  external  homage  is  paid:  and  he  is  permitted  to  fleep 
under  a  Pyathap*  a  dignity  not  enjoyed  by  even  the  king’s  eldefi  fon,  who 
already  poffeffes  ope  half  of  the  imperial  power..  But  although  thefe  heads 
of  colleges  have  thus  different  degrees  of  dignity,  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  perfon  whofe  fpiritual  teachers  they,  are ;  yet  I  underftood,  that 
every  Zara  managed  the  affairs  of  his  own  college  without  any  appeal  to. 
the  fuperiour  of  the  governor’s  convent,  or  even  to  the  Zarado.  What 
power  the  Zaras  have  over  the  Rahans ,.  who  live  in  their  own  convents,  I 
do  not  know;  but  it  is  probably  confiderable,  as  they  receive  from  their 
inferiours  great  marks  of  fubmiflion  and  refpedl. 

The, 


*  A  kind,  of  gilded  fpi re  in  feveral  flages,  and  ending  in  an  obelifk. 
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The  refpeft  given  by  the  lay  inhabitants  to  all  Rahans  is  very  great. 

♦ 

The  road  on  all  occafions  is  yielded  up  to  them ;  they  are  aim  oft  always 
addreffed  by  the  names  of  Poun-gye  and  Bur  a;  and  in  their  convents  they  are 
permitted  to  ufe  painting  and  gilding,  things  prohibited  to  every  other 
fubje£l :  nay,  they  are  even  in  fome  cafes  permitted  to  plafter  the  outfide 

roofs  of  their  Kiaungs  white,  and  white  is  the  royal  colour,  the  moft  diftin- 

\ 

guifhing  of  all  royal  infignia,  and  common  only  to  God  and  the  king,. 
Although  the  priefts  are  thus  honoured,  yet  even  the  higheft  of  them  retain 
the  greateft  fimplicity  in  their  manners.  The  drefs  of  the  Zarado,  when 
we  had  the  honour  of  vifiting  him,  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the  proftrate 
multitude,  by  which  he  was  furrounded..  I  was  told  alfo,  that  when  fome  years 
ago  he  was  at  Rangoun ,  he  ufied,  like  other  Rahans ,  to  perform  his  rounds 
barefooted,  and  to  receive  from  door  to  door  the  rice  that  was  offered  as 
alms.  In  this  perhaps  there  was  fomewhat  more  than  humility;  as  wherever 
he  went,  the  ftreets  were  covered  with  cloth,  and  the  men  were  proftrated 
imploring  his  blefling;  while  the  women  kept  out  of  his  way,  as  too  im~ 
perfeft  beings  to  be  in  the  prefence  of  a  man  fo  weaned  from  the  pleafures 
of  the  fenfes.  He  is  however  a  perfon  of  mild  and  agreeable  manners,  and 
feems  well  informed;,  but  with  a  conftderable  affe&ation  of  meeknefs,.  and 
of  contempt  for  worldly  cares.  At  Loungyt  I  met  with  a  Zara  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  begging  rice  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  inferiours;  and  although 
he  was  an  old  infirm  man,  he  had  ventured  out  to  a  confiderable  diftance, 
and  that  in  rainy  weather.. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  charity  of  the  Rahans ,  which  is  exerted 
efpecially  'towards  ftrangers;  confequently  there  is  no  country,  where  a 
ftranger,  unacquainted  with  every  one,  and  an  outcaft,  would  be  lefs  likely 
to  fuffer  want  than  in  the  Burma  empire :  nor  during  my  ftay  there  did  I 
fee  one  common  beggar.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  convents,  the  pious 

t,  founders 
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founders  generally  build  houfes  for  the  accommodation  of  ftrangers  and 
travellers.  Thefe  houfes  are  commonly  very  good  defences  againft  the  wea¬ 
ther;  nay?  many  of  them  are  very  handfome.  Any  perfon  may  there  pafs  the 
day  or  night,  and  he  is  fure  of  being  kindly  received  by  the  Rahans ,  and 
of  being  by  them  fupplied  with  provifions.  Befides  this  virtue,  the  Rahans 
are  very  humane,  and  in  confequence  have  often  difputes  with  the  magiftrates. 
It  is  a  law,  that  no  criminal  can  be  executed  within  the  gates  of  a  city  :  nor 
can  he  be  put  to  death,  fhould  a  Rahan  touch  him  when  leading  to  the 
place  of  execution.  This  privilege  the  Rahans  often  exert;  and  although 
they  no  doubt  are  fometimes  bribed  thus  to  fave  a  bad  man,  yet  I  believe 
they  much  oftener  interfere  to  prevent  injuftice.  Another  great  virtue  of 
the  Rahans  is  toleration.  From  the  difcourfe  of  the  Zarado,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  they  wifh  to  make  converts  to  the  religion  of  Godama,  and  that 
they  think  their  religion  intended  to  fave  all  men  who  are  willing  to  believe: 
but  I  never  faw  nor  heard  of  any  attempt  by  the  Rahans  to  ufe  violence  in 
this  converfion ;  or  to  hinder  any  man  from  worfhipping  God  in  whatever 
manner  he  thought  proper:  we  every  where  faw.  tolerated  the  church,  the 
mofque,  and  the  pagoda:  and  their  priefts  publickly  permitted  to  ufe  their 
peculiar  drelfes,  and  even  to  affume  in  their  houfes  thofe  kinds  of  roofs 
which  are  appropriated  to  officers  of  conliderable  rank.  Religious  pro- 
ceffions  are  publickly  made  by  foreigners;  and  many  infidels  are  admitted  to 
hold  publick  offices,  and  places  of  fome  diftin&ion:  nay,  fome  of  thefe 
officers  are  allowed  to  prefide  at  games  inftituted  in  honour  of  religious 
feftivals. 

As  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  Rahans  do  not  at  all  officiate  in  the  temples, 
like  the  pariffi  priefts  or  fecular  clergy  of  Europe.  Very  few  of  them 
were  prefent  at  any  of  the  religious  ceremonies  or  proceffions  that  I  faw; 
not  even  in  thofe  made  at  the  confecration  of  a  young  pricft.  Neither  did 

I  fee 
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I  fee  many  of  them  at  the  temples,  either  on  holy  days,  or  at  other  times: 
and  although  fome  of  their  convents  are  generally  fituated  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  greater  temples,  yet  that  is  by  no  means  univerfally  the  cafe: 
nor  did  I  ever  fee  any  of  them,  who  appeared  to  take  charge  of  a  temple,  or 
of  the  images  belonging  to  it.  Their  time  feems  to.  be  employed  in  in- 
ftru&ing  the  youth  in  reading,  writing,  and  acquiring  fuch  knowledge  as 
the  nation  pofTelTes,  efpecially  in  religion,  hiltory,  and  law;  and  in  foliciting 
provifions  for  themfelves,  and  for  the  needy.  Their  religious  worfhip,  I 
believe,  they  almoft  always  perform  within  the  walls  of  their  own  convents: 
in  all  of  them  they  have  images,  to  which  at  the  ufual  times  they  c  haunt 
their  prayers. 

It  is  faid,  that  formerly  there  were  convents  of  women,  who  entered 
into  orders  while  young  virgins,  who  continued  for  life  to  obferve  celibacy, 
and  all  the  rules  of  the  Rahans ,  and  who  were  dreffed  in  yellow.  This  has 
been  abolifhed,  probably  by  the  policy  of  the  kings  now  governing  in 
eaftern  India ,  who  think,  by  the  pleafures  of  a  number  of  women,  to  al¬ 
lure  men  into  their  fervice.  And  now  a  few  old  women  only  enter  into 
a  kind  of  orders,  {have  their  heads,  and  affume  a  white  drefs.  Thefe  attend 
on  the  temples  and  on  funerals,  and  are  a  kind  of  fervants  to  the  Rahans :  al¬ 
though  they  never  live  within  the  walls  of  their  convents.  The  Pali  books, 
however,  containing  the  form  of  admitting  women  into  the  facerdotal  or¬ 
der,  and  the  rules  for  their  conduct,  are  {fill  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of 
the  Rahans. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  manner  of  life  and  duties  prefcribed 
to  the  Rahans ,  I  cannot  do  better  than  infert  a  tranflation  of  a  Latin 
verfion  of  the  canonical  book  called  Kammua.  An  elegant  copy  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Pali  was  fent  by  the  king  to  Sir  John  Shore.  The  whole  I  {hall 
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endeavour  to  explain  by  notes:  and  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  enter  more 
into  particulars,  I  would  recommend  M.  de  la  Loubere’s  tranflation  of 
the  maxims  of  the  Talapoins ,  given  us  in  his  invaluable  account  of  the 
Siammefe  kingdom.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  a  tranflation  of  the  Kammua , 
which  is  contained  in  the  colle£lion  of^  Cardinal  Borgia,*  feems  to 
differ  in  fome  particulars  from  that  given  by  father  Sangermano.  In 
the  latter,  no  mention  is  made  of  fire  and  water  being  the  principles  of 
all  things,  of  the  purifications  of  the  Rahans  by  fire  and  water,  of  thefe 
priefls  pafling  their  time  entirey  abforbed  in  a  meditation  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  of  the  confeflion  of  fins  on  the  days  of  the  full  and  new  moon. 
Father  Paulinus  alleges  the  Borgian  Kammua  to  contain  all  thefe  circum- 
flances:  and  I  can  only  account  for  fuch  a  difference  by  fuppofing,  that 
they  are  not  contained  in  the  original  work,  but  in  the  explanatory 
gloffary,  which  is  faid  to  accompany  the  Borgian  copy.  I  never,  however, 
heard  of  thefe  do&rines  prevailing  among  the  Rahans :  nor  is  there  any  hint 
given  of  them  in  the  cofmography  of  Sangermano,  or  in  the  treatife  of  the 
Zarado . 

TRANSLATION  of  KAMMUA-ZA ,  or  the  BOOK  KAMMUA. 

44  In  theceremony  of  ordination,  before  theSabeitf  is  delivered  to  the  can¬ 
didate,  he  muft  approach  his  mailer  Upize  J,  and  fay  three  times,  4  Lord, 
44  are  not  you  my  mailer  Upize  ?'  He  is  then  ordered  to  advance  to  the 
,  n  44  Lam- 

*  Paulinus  Mus.  Borg.  pag.  84. 

+  The  Sabeit  is  a  round  black  covered  veffel,  generally  made  of  lacquered  bafket-work,  and  ufed  by  the 
priells  in  their  morning  rounds  to  receive  the  alms  of  the  charitable. 

t  At  ordination  there  are  aflifting  a  great  number  of  Rahans,  and  the  Upize  is  one  of  the  eldeft  pre- 
fent,  and  prefides  in  the  affembly.  It  would  appear  from  the  account  of  M.  de  la  Loubere,  that  in 
Siam,  ordination  can  only  be  performed  by  a  particular  kind  of  fuperior,  named  Sancrat.  Perhaps  Sancrat 
and  Upize  may  mean  the  fame  rank  :  although  I  did  not  underftand,  that  among  the  Burmas  it  was 
neceflary  for  the  Upize  to  be  a  Zara,  much  lefs  that  there  was  any  diftinction  of  rank  among  thefe  fupe- 
rlours,  farther  than  what  has  been  already  mentioned. 
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44  Kammuazara*  ;  and  having  approached  near,  he  is  thus  interrogated 
Kammuazara.  44  O  candidate,  is  this  your  Sabeit  ?” 

Candidate.  44  Verily  my  lord  it  is.” 

Kam.  44  O  candidate,  is  this  your  garment  ?” 

Cand.  44  V erily  my  lord  it  is.” 

44  Then  fhall  the  Kammuazara  fay,  Retire  from  this,  and  wait  at  the  dif- 
44  tance  of  twelve  cubits.  He  fhall  then  read,  addreffmg  himfelf  to  the 
44  affembly  of  priefts,  Let  the  alfembly  of  priefts  hearken  to  my  words, 
44  The  prefent  candidate  humbly  afks  from  his  Upze  the  facerdotal  rank  : 
a  and  furely  this  is  now  both  a  convenient  time  and  place  for  ordination. 
44  In  the  mean  time  I  will  admonifh  the  candidate.  You  O  candidate  hearken. 

At  this  it  is  by  no  means  allowed  you  to  tell  falfehoods,  or  to  conceal  the 
44  truth.  There  are  certain  defeats,  which  are  contrary  to  the  priefthood, 
44  and  which  prevent  any  perfon  from  being  received  into  the  prieftly 
44  order:  and  as  you  are  now  before  this  affembly  of  Rahdns  to  be  interro- 
44  gated  concerning  thefe  defefts,  you  mull  anfwer  truly,  and  declare,  what 
44  defefts  are  in  you,  and  of  what  nature  they  are :  what  defefls  you  have 
44  not,  and  in  what  manner  you  are  free  from  them.  Do  not  be  filent : 
44  but,  left  you  fhould  be  hindered  by  fear  or  fhame,  bend  down  your 
44  head.  Now  all  thofe  in  the  affembled  council  are  about  to  interro- 
44  gate  you. 

44  Then  fome  priefts  in  the  affembly  fhall  thus  interrogate  the  candidate. 

Prieft.  44  O  candidate,  are  any  of  the  following  difeafes  on  you  ?  Are  you 

44  affli&ed  with  the  leprofy,  or  with  any  other  foul  diforder  ? 

Candidate.  44  My  lord  I  have  no  fuch  diforder. 

vol.  vi.  N  n  Prieft. 


*  The  reader  of  the  book  Kammua. 
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Prieft.  44  Have  not  you  the  fcrophula,  or  fome  kind  of  herpes  ? 

Cand.  44  My  lord  I  have  not  any  fuch  difeafe. 

Prieft.  44  Have  you  not  the  fchirrhus,  cancer,  or  itch? 

Cand.  44  My  lord  I  have  not. 

Prieft.  44  Are  you  affli&ed  with  the  afthma,  or  cough? 

Cand.  44  My  lord  I  am  not. 

Prieft.  44  Are  you  not  maniacal,  or  do  you  not  labour  under  thofe  difeafes 
a  which  proceed  from  a  corrupted  blood,  or  from  the  influence  of  giants* 
44  Lamia,  or  evil  fpirits,  or  of  the  Nat  of  the  woods  and  mountains  ? 

Cand.  44  I  do  not  my  lord. 

Prieft.  44  O  candidate,  are  you  a  human  being  ? 

Cand.  44  I  am  a  human  being  my  lord. 

Prieft.  44  Are  you  a  male  ? 

Cand.  44  I  am  a  male. 

Prieft.  44  Are  you  a  lawfully  begotten  fon  ? 

Cand.  44  I  am  a  lawful  fon. 

Prieft.  44  Are  you  not  in  debt? 

r  ,  j  •  #  \  *1  r 

Cand.  44  I  am  not  my  lord. 

*  * 

Prieft.  44  Are  you  not  the  dependant  of  fome  officer  ?* 

*'  •  f  »  t  r  •  r  *  ,  l 

Cand.  44  I  am  not  my  lord. 

Prieft.. 

*  From  thefe  quedions  it  will  appear,  how  anxious  the  Rdhuns  are  not  to  render  the  order  of  pried- 
hood  difreputable,  by  admitting  into  their  fraternity  low  people,  or  fuch  as  have  loathfome  difeafes.  But. 
there  are  alfo  other  reafons  for  the  redriftions  here  impofed.  Celibacy  would  have  no  merit  in  a  perfon 
deprived  of  his  virility:  befides  impotence,  although  an  involuntary  misfortune,  is  aimed  always  viewed: 
with  contempt.  It  would  be  inj-udice  to  admit  perfons  in  debt,  or  dependants  on  great  men ;  for  the 
creditors  could  not  afterwards  recover  their  debt  by  felling,  the  Rahdn  :  and  all  the  dependants  on  the 
Burma  nobles  are  in  their  debt.  But  the  great  objeft  of  thus  confining  the  priedhood  to  the  higher  ranks 
probably  is,  that  at  the  confecration,  the  parents  may  be  enabled  to  give  handfome  prefents  to  the  con¬ 
vent.  lnfaft,  the  ordination  of  a  fon  to  the  priedhood  generally  cods  the  family  more  than  his  marriage, 
and  fetting  up  in  the  world,  would  do:  fifty  or  fixty  Pdththa  of  filver  (from  210  to  260  lb.  weight)  is 
laid  not  to  be  uncommon  for  a  wealthy  man  in  a  provincial  town  to  expend  on  fuch  occafions. 
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Prieft.  44  Have  your  parents  given  you  leave  ? 

Cand.  44  They  have  my  lord. 

IPrieft.  44  Have  you  compleated  your  twentieth  year? 

Cand.  44  My  lord  I  have  compleated  it.* 

Prieft.  66  Have  you  not  in  readinefs  your  fabeit  and  garments  ? 

Cand.  44  They  are  ready  my  lord. 

Prieft.  44  How  are  you  called  ? 

Cand.  44  I  am  called  Naka ;  that  is  to  fay,  candidate. 

Prieft.  44  What  is  the  name  of  your  mafter  Upize  ? 

Cand.  44  My  mafter  Upize  is  called  Ajfeienteitatrit ,  or  excellency. 

44  After  thefe  queftions  the  reader  of  Kammua  fhall  again  fay,  Molt 
44  virtuous  lord  and  priefts  here  affembled,  I  befeech  you  to  hear  my  words. 
44  This  candidate  humbly  begs  from  his  Upize  to  be  admitted  into  the  facred 
44  order,  and  I  have  already  given  him  admonition.  Now  certainly  a  very 
44  convenient  time  for  my  lords  has  arrived :  the  candidate  ought  therefore 
44  to  approach  the  aflembly,  and  beg  this  order  from  them.  The  priefts  fhall 
44  then  fay,  Approach.  The  candidate  fhall  approach,  and  fay,  I  afk  the 
44  order  of  priefthood  from  the  Rahans.  My  lords,  if  you  have  com* 
44  paftion  on  me,  fnatch  me  from  the  lay  ftate,  a  ftate  of  fin  and  error ; 
44  and  appoint  me  to  the  facerdotal  ftate,  a  ftate  of  virtue  and  perfec- 
44  tion ;  and  three  times  fhall  the  candidate  pronounce  thefe  words* 

N  n  2  Then 


*  This  regulation  is  very  commonly  neglefled.  Rich  men,  who  wifli  to  give  their  tons  a  good 
education,  generally  make  them  Rahans  about  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years :  and  the  youths  continue 
in  the  college  till  they  be  twenty-four,  or  twenty-five.  Being  then  fit  for  bufinefs,  they  leave  the  convent, 
and  marry  :  for  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  prieft  to  relinquilh  his  order  whenever  he  pleafes,  and  to  return  to 
the  world  :  and  this  he  does  without  incurring  any  confiderable  fcandal.  The  poorer  fort  of  people  fend 
their  boys  to  the  convents,  where  as  menial  fervants  they  attend  on  the  Rahan  who  a&s  as  their  mafter, 
inftrufting  them  to  read  and  write :  and  there  are  very  few  men  in  the  country  who  are  not  able  to  do 
both  with  facility.  Fewer  women  learn  thefe  accomplifhments ;  but  ftill  there  are  many  who  do,  and  who 
are  very  well  informed  in  fuch  learning  as  the  Burmas  poffefs. 
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44  Then  {hall  the  Kammuazara  fay,  My  virtuous  lords  here  afTembled, 
44  attend  to  my  words.  This  candidate  has  afked  from  his  Upize  the  facerdotal 
44  rank  :  and  he,  who  thus  afks,  is  without  any  defeat  or  impediment,  and 
44  has  prepared  all  neceflaries*.  The  candidate  alfo  in  the  name  of  his 
44  Upize  befeeches  the  aflembly,  that  they  would  fpeedily  make  him  a  prieft.  Is 
44  it  convenient  and  expedient  for  the  alfembly  in  the  name  of  the  Upize 
44  to  confer  on  this  perfon  the  order  of  priefthood  ?  To  whatever  perfon 
44  this  appears  convenient  let  him  be  filent;  but  if  the  candidate  to  any  one 
44  appear  unworthy  of  the  rank,  let  that  perfon  fpeak.  The  reader  fhall 
44  thrice  repeat  thefe  words,  beginning  with  My  virtuous  lords,  Sec.  He 
44  then  fhall  proceed,  and  fay,  Now  fince  none  of  the  priefts  fpeak,  but 
44  all  are  filent,  it  is  a  fign,  that  it  is  proper  for  this  candidate  from  a  ftate 
44  of  imperfection  and  fin  to  pafs  into  the  ftate  of  perfection,  from  the 
44  ftate  of  a  layman  into  that  of  a  prieft:  and  it  is  a  fign,  that  in  the  name 
44  of  the  Upize  the  aflembly  are  refolved  to  make  this  candidate  a  prieft* 
44  Therefore  by  the  confent  of  the  Upize ,  and  of  all  the  aflembly,  this  per- 
44  fon  is  hereby  ordained  a  prieft. 

44  The  reader  afterwards  proceeds,  and  fays,  The  fathers  ought  to 
44  mark  under  the  fhade  of  what  foot,  in  what  day,  in  what  hour, 
44  in  what  feafon,  whether  fummer  or  winter,  whether  in:  the  morn. 
44  ing  or  evening,  this  perfon  has  been  ordained  a  prieft*  And  more- 
44  over  the  newly  ordained  prieft  is  to  be  admonifhed  concerning  the  four 
44  things  which  priefts  are  allowed  to  do,  and  the  four  things  which  they 

44  are 

*  These  neceflaries  are  the  Sabeit,  a  proper  yellow  garment,  a  large  fan  ferving  for  an  umbrel¬ 
la,  a  mat  and  pillow  for  a  bed,  a  bucket  to  draw  water,  and  a  bottle  to  keep  it,  a  drinking  eup,  and 
a  chamber  pot.  This  utenfll  is  peculiar  to  the  Rahans,  and  not  ufed  by  any  of  the  other  inhabi¬ 
tants  :  the  Rahans  being  afraid  of  killing  fome  infett  by  performing  on  the  ground  their  natural; 
funftions. 
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44  are  prohibited  from  doing.  Wherefore,  I  the  reader  admonifh  him  in  thefe 
44  words. 

44  In  the  firft  place  the  facerdotal  order  confifts  in  eating  that  food  only 
44  which  is  procured  by  the  labour  and  motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  feet. 
44  Wherefore  it  behoves  you,  O  young  prieft,  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
44  your  life,  to  ftruggle,  that  you  may  live  on  food  procured  by  the  labour  of 
44  your  feet.  But  if  alms  and  offerings  abound,  that  is  to  fay,  if  your  bene- 
44  faftors  come  to  you,  and  offer  food,  you  may  lawfully  ufe  the  following 
44  kinds  of  provifions :  lft,  all  kinds  of  food  that  are  offered  to  Rahans  in 
44  general;  2d,  provifions  that  are  offered  to  you  in  particular;  3d,  provi- 
44  fions  which  are  fent  along  with  a  letter;  4th,  provifions  that  are  offered  on 
44  the  days  of  the  full  and  new  moon  ;  5th,  provifions  given  on  feftivals  by 
44  your  benefa&ors.  Of  all  thefe  provifions  you  may  lawfully  eat.  The 
44  new  prieft  fhall  anfwer,  Verily  my  lord  I  have  heard.* 

44  The 

*  I  n  fact,  the  Rahans  are  allowed  to  eat  every  things  which  they  receive  as  a  prefent,  provided  it  be  ready 
drefled  ;  for  they  never  kindle  a  fire,  for  fear  of  deltroying  fome  life.  What  is  meant  by  procuring  their 
food  by  the  labour  of  their  feet,  is  this  :  every  morning,  as  foon  as  they  can  diftinguilh  the  veins  on  their 
hands,  the  whole  Rahans  iffue  from  their  convents,  each  with  his  Sabeit  under  his  arm.  They  fpread' 
themfelves  all  over  the  neighbouring  ftreets  and  villages,  and  as  they  pafs  along,  flop  a  little  at  the 
different  doors,  but  without  faying  a  word.  If  the  people  of  a  houfe  are  difpofed  to  be  charitable,  or 
have  not  already  given  away  all  that  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  a  perfon,  generally  the  miftrefs 
of  the  houfe,  comes  out,  puts  the  ready  drefled  provifions  into  the  Sabeit,  and  the  Rahan  goes  on  fi lent, 
and  without  returning  thanks.  Nor  does  he  ever  folicit  for  any  thing,  fhould  it  not  be  convenient  or  agree¬ 
able  for  a  family  to  bellow  alms  :  but  after  Handing  for  a  few  minutes  proceeds  on  his  round.  So  delicate 
are  they  in  this  particular,  that  it  is  finful  for  a  Rahan  on  fuch  occafions  to  cough,  or  make  any  fignal,  by 
which  he  might  be  fuppofed  to  put  the  laity  in  mind  of  their  duty.  To  the  greater  part  of  convents 
however  fuch  begging  is  not  neceffary  for  a  fubfiflence,  as  the  offerings  fent  to  the  different  Rahans ,  by  the 
perfons  whofe  fpiritual  guides  they  are,  to  the  fons  of  the  wealthy  by  their  parents,  and  to  the  whole  on 
holy  days  and  fellivals,  are  generally  more  than  fufficient  for  their  own  maintenance.  As  they  literally 
take  no  care  for  to-morrow,  the  fuperfluity  they  daily  give  away  to  animals,  to  the  poor,  and  to  needy 
ftrangers  or  travellers.  However,  that  they  may  be  able  to  fupply  thefe  various  demands,  and  comply  w'ith 
the  letter  of  this  law,  even  when  they  are  in  no  want  of  provifions,  the  Rahans  make  their  daily  rounds. 
In  confluence  we  find  in  the  Burma  dominions  none  of  thofe  well  endowed  convents  in  retired  places,. 

fuch. 
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66  The  reader  then  proceeds.  In  the  fecond  place  the  order  of  priefthood 
“  requires  the  ufe  of  garments  covered  with  duft,  of  garments  which  have 
44  been  thrown  into  public  fepulchres ;  v/herefore,  O  young  prieft,  you  muft, 

“  during  your  whole  life,  ufe  fuch  garments  as  are  ftained  with  the  duft  of 
44  the  field.  However,  if  induced  by  your  learning  and  teaching,  many 
44  benefaftors  refort  to  you,  then  are  you  permitted  to  ufe  the  following 
44  cloaths  in  your  drefs;  namely  the  cloths  called  Choma;  cloths  made  of 
44  cotton,  filk  or  wool;  cloths  made  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees;  cloths 
44  made  of  the  feathers  of  certain  birds.  It  is  lawful  for  you  to  ufe  all  the 
44  abovementioned  cloths.  The  new  prieft  anfwers  as  before.* 

44  The  reader  then  proceeds.  In  the  third  place,  the  facerdotal  rank  re- 
44  quires  its  members  to  live  in  houfes  conftru&ed  under  the  trees  of  the 
44  woods.  Therefore,  O  newly  ordained  prieft,  you  ought  during  the  whole 
44  of  your  life  to  inhabit  fuch  houfes.  Neverthelefs,  if  your  genius  and 
44  doHrine  attrafl  many  benefadtors,  you  may  inhabit  houfes  of  the 

44  following 

fuch  as  are  in  many  parts  of  Europe :  but  the  convents  are  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  and 
always  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  number  of  inhabitants.  The  fineft  Kiaungs  in  old  Ava  are  now 
deferted,  and  their  gilded  halls  have  become  the  habitations  of  outlaws  and  unclean  animals.  Hence  alfo  it 
is,  that  near  many  of  the  moft  celebrated  temples  there  does  not  live  a  fingle  Rdhdn.  Kaungmudo 
and  Shut  Logo,  th&Yubu  are  both  temples  of  great  dunenfions,  and  high  celebrity  ;  and  at  certain  feafons 
vail  multitudes  of  the  laity  refort  thither  on  account  of  their  fuppofed  fanftity :  but  at  prefent  there,  is 
not  in  their  vicinity  a  fufficient  number  of  inhabitants  to  fupport  a  convent,  and  therefore  no  Rahdns  live 
near  them. 

*  Several  of  thefe  cloths  I  have  never  feen  :  but  the  Rahans  are  well  cloathed  with  a  large  yellow  or 
yellowifh  mantle,  which  they  throw  round  them  in  a  decent  and  becoming  manner.  Underjhis  they  have 
feveral  fmaller  pieces  of  drefs,  which  however  I  never  o'bferved  with  fufficient  accuracy  to  enable  me  to 
defcribe.  They  {have  the  head  and  beard,  are  very  clean  in  their  perfons,  and  always  go  bare-footed. 
None  of  them  wear  jewels,  or  ornaments  of  gold  or  filver.  In  hot  weather,  I  never  faw  them  indulge 
themfelves  by  expofing  their  naked  bodies  ;  much  lefs  do  they,  like  the  jogies  of  Hindujtan ,  ever  expofe 
their  nudities;  but  are  Angularly modeft  and  decent  in  their  drefs  and  behaviour. 
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44  following  kinds :  namely,  houfes  furrounded  with  walls  ;*  houfes  ending 
44  in  a  pyramid  jt  fuch  houfes  as  are  triangular  or  four  fided;  fuch  as  are 
44  adorned  with  flowers  and  figures  carved  in  wood;£  fuch  as  are  built  with 
44  arches.  ||  In  fuch,  and  the  like  houfes,  you  may  for  the  future  dwell.  The 
44  newly  ordained  pried  anfwers  as  above.  $ 

44  Again  the  reader  fays,  in  the  fourth  place,  O  new  pried,  during  the 
44  whole  courfe  of  your  life,  you  are  only  to  ufe  fuch  remedies  as  men 

44  have  thrown  away  for  being  ufelefs.  However,  if  your  virtue,  and  manner 

* 

44  of  teaching,  procure  you  benefaflors,  you  are  permitted  to  ufe  as  remedies, 
44  butter,  milk,  whey,  oil,  honey,  fugar,  fyrup,  and  the  like.  The  new 
44  ordained  pried  anfwers,  V erily  my  lord  I  have  heard  H.” 

44  Again  the  reader  of  Kammua  fays,  Since  you  have  been  admitted  into 
44  the  order  of  priedhood,  you  are  no  longer  permitted,  after  the  manner  of 

44  laymen, 

*  Such  houfes  are  not  permitted  to  be  ufed  except  by  perfons  of  very  high  rank. 

+  Such  houfes  are  only  permitted  to  God,  the  king,  and  the  Rahans. 

+  These  ornaments  are  only  ufed  in  charitable  or  religious  buildings,  fuch  as  Kiaungs,  chapels,  and 
the  public  buildings  for  the  reception  of  travellers. 

||  It  is  a  fingular  circumilance,  that  the  art  of  conftruffing  arches  Ihould'  have  been  loft  among  the 
Rurmas.  From  many  buildings,  efpecially  at  Pcugan  and  Gnaungoo,  it  appears,  that  formerly  they 
could  conftruft  very  excellent  brick  arches,  both  circular  and  gothic  :  but  now  no  one  in  the  empire  can 
be  found  fufficiently  fkilful  to  arch  over  the  opening  of  a  window.  Mafonry  indeed  has  fallen  into 
negleft,  the  jealoufy  of  the  late  princes  having  prohibited  to  private  individuals  the  ufe  of  brick  or  ftone  houfes. 

§  I  {hail  hereafter  give  fome  farther  account  of  thefe  buildings.  Suffice  it  now  to  fay,  that  I  believe,  none 
of  the  Rahans  live  at  prefent  in  the  woods.  Their  Kiaungs  are  generally  fituated  in  the  mod  agreeable 
places  that  can  be  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  large  villages,  towns,  or  cities.  The  furrounding 
grounds  are  well  cleared  and  inclofed,  and  generally  contain  many  fine  trees,  efpecially  the  tamarind, 
mango,  coco-nut,  and  palmira.  Kiaung  is  the  name  which  I  heard  ufed  for  thefe  buildings  by  every 
one  in  the  Burma  empire,  except  Sancermano,  who  ufed  the  word  Bau  or  Bao.  At  the  time  I  took 
this  name  to  be  fome  vulgar  Portuguefe  word:  but  I  have  fince  learned,  (Paulinus  Mus.  Berg ,  pag. 

24,)  that  it  is  the  Pali  name  for  a  convent,  derived  from  Bhava  or  Bhavana ,  the  Sanjcrit  word  for 
habitation. 

^  In  faft,  I  found  the  priefts  willing  to  take  any  medicine  wliich  I  prefer, ibed. 
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44  laymen,  to  commit  any  carnal  deed,  either  alone,  or  with  another,  whether 
44  it  be  man,  woman,  or  beaft.  A  prieft  who  after  the  manner  of  laymen 
<4  commits  fuch  actions,  is  no  longer  to  be  efteemed  one,  nor  as  apper- 
44  taining  to  the  divine  order.  To  what  can  fuch  a  perfon  be  compared  ?  In 
44  the  fame  manner  as  in  a  beheaded  man  the  head  can  never  be  again  joined 
44  to  the  body,  and  fo  live  ;  fo  the  prieft,  who  after  the  cuftom  of  laymen  has 
44  committed  fornication,  or  any  fimilar  aft,  is  cut  off  from  the  prieftly 
44  order,  never  more  to  be  reftored  to  their  number.  It  behoveth  you 
44  therefore,  O  young  prieft,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  your  life,  never 
44  to  commit  fuch  deeds.  The  newly  ordained  prieft  fhall  fay,  Verily  my  lord 
44  I  have  heard  your  words*. 

44  The  reader  then  fays,  It  is  by  no  means  permitted  to  a  Rahan  to 

44  fteal,  or  to  take  to  himfelf  even  the  value  of  a  dram  of  filver.  The 
44  prieft,  who  fteals  even  fuch  a  value,  is  to  be  efteemed  as  fallen  from  the 

44  priefthood,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  numbered  in  the  divine  order.  Such 
44  a  prieft  may  be  compared  to  the  withered  leaf  of  a  tree :  and  as  this  can 
44  never  again  recover  its  verdure,  fo  the  prieft,  who  fteals  even  a  dram  of 
44  filver,  no  longer  can  be  efteemed  as  belonging  to  that  facred  order. 
44  Wherefore,  O  young  prieft,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  your  life, 
44  abftain  from  theft.  The  young  prieft  anlwers  as  before. 

44  The  reader  then  fays,  It  is  unlawful  for  a  prieft  to  take  away  the  life 

44  of 

*  From  this  it  might  be  inferred,  that  unnatural  practices  were  very  common  among  the  Burma/;  and 
in  various  old  accounts  of  Pegu,  we  have  mention  made  of  fuch  having  been  the  cafe,  and  of  fome  very 
abfurd  regulations  having  in  confequence  been  eftablilhed.  At  prefent,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  neither 
thefe  regulations  are  obferved,  nor  even  in  convents  are  at  all  praftifed  the  crimes  on  account  of  which 
they  were  impofed.  The  prefent  royal  familiy  have  been  too  wife  to  truft  to  fuch  frivolous  devices, 
and  the  number  of  common  women,  which,  under  certain  regulations,  they  permit  in  every  confiderable 
town,  has  probably  been  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  greater  vice. 
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44  of  any  animal,  fhould  it  be  even  the  fmalleft  infeft.  The  Rahan ,  who 
44  taketh  away  the  life  of  the  vileft  infe£t,  fiiall  no  longer  be  a  prieft,  or  of 
44  the  divine  order.  To  what  thing  can  he  be  compared?  He  is  like  a 
44  great  rock  rent  in  two  parts :  as  it  is  impoftible  that  the  rock  fhould 
44  ever  again  be  united,  fo  it  can  never  happen,  that  he  fhould  again  be 
64  reckoned  a  prieft,  or  of  the  divine  order.  Wherefore  you,  O  newly 
44  ordained  prieft,  ought  to  take  care,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  your  life,  not 
44  to  commit  any  fuch  murder.  The  newly  ordained  prieft  anfwers  as  before. 

44  The  reader  of  Kammua  then  fays,  Whoever  is  admitted  into  the  prieft. 
44  hood,  can  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  extol  himfelf  as  a  faint,  as  a  perfon 
44  endowed  with  any  preternatural  gifts;  fuch  as  the  gifts  called  Meipo  or 
44  Zian  :  Neither  is  it  for  him  lawful  to  declare  himfelf  a  hermit,  or  a  perfon 
44  that  loves  folitude.  The  prieft  who,  prompted  by  ambition,  falfely  and 
44  impudently  pretends  to  have  obtained  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  Zian 
44  or  Meipo ,  or  to  have  arrived  at  Nieban *,  is  no  longer  a  prieft  of  the 
44  divine  order.  To  what  can  he  be  compared?  In  the  fame  manner  as 
44  a  palm-tree  cut  through  the  middle  can  never  be  rejoined,  fo  as  to  live; 
44  in  fuch  manner  fhall  this  ambitious  prieft  be  unworthy  of  being  eftcemed  as 
44  belonging  to  the  facred  order.  Wherefore,  O  young  prieft,  during  the 
44  whole  of  your  life  avoid  fuch  criminal  excefs.  The  young  prieft  fiiall 
44  anfwer,  Verily  my  lord  I  have  heard  all,  that  even  till  now  you  have  faid.” 


END  OF  THE  BOOK  KAMMUA. 

The  month  of  Namiaung ,  the  fecond  of  the  Burma  year,  is  the  fea- 
fon  in  which  young  men  are  admitted  into  the  priefthood.  While  we 
vol.  vi.  O  o  were 

*  We  have  already  explained  the  meaning  of  Zian  and  Nieban.  Meipo  is  faid  to  mean  thofe 
prerogatives,  which  are  exercifed  by  fuch  as,  quite  free  from  worldly  thoughts,  employ  their  time 
entirely  in  fublime  meditations.  What  a  wide  difference  is  here  between  the  priefts  of  the  Burmas  and 
of  the  Hindus  / 
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were  at  Rang  dun  during  this  feafon,  I  had  frequently  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  part  of  the  ceremony.  For  feveral  days  previous  to  affuming  the 
habit,  the  young  men’s  parents  gave  great  entertainments.  Sheds  were 
built  in  the  ftreets  oppofite  to  their  houfes,  and  under  thefe  were  ere&ed 
feats  adorned  with  flags,  and  flowers  natural  and  artificial.  Here  generally 
aflembled  four  or  five  of  the  young  candidates,  dreffed  out  in  the  moft  gaudy 
manner,  and  fat  admiring  the  fupple  motions  of  dancing  girls,  or  laughing 
at  the  grimace  of  players  and  mimics.  During  this  time,  at  leaft  once  a 
day,  the  candidates  went  through  the  town  in  a  proceflion,  confifting  often 
of  five  or  fix  hundred  perfons.  The  following  order,  that  I  obferved  in  one 
of  thefe  proceflions,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  whole. 

1.  Drums  and  Burma  hautbois. 

2.  Young  girls  gaudily  drefled,  their  heads  adorned  with  tinfel,  gum  flow¬ 
ers,  and  the  wings  of  an  elegant  beetle,  the  Buprejlis  ignita  of  Linnaeus. 

3.  Well  drefled  young  women,  carrying  on  their  heads  bafons  filled  with 
fruits  and  flowers,  an  offering  for  the  temple. 

4.  The  fathers  and  male  relations  of  the  young  men,  with  their  attendants 
carrying  their  fwords  of  ftate,  and  other  infignia  of  royal  favour.  Among 
them  was  a  Za&e  gye,  an  officer  of  confiderable  rank  in  the  town. 

5.  Well  dreffed  women  carrying  on  their  heads  pots  of  rice,  a  prefent  for 
the  Rahans. 

6.  Bamboo  ftages,  each  carried  on  four  men’s  fhoulders,  and  fupporting 
an  imitation  of  the  Padezabayn.  This  confifted  of  a  large  upright 
bamboo,  in  the  center,  with  many  fmaller  fixed  into  it,  in  imitation  of 
branches,  which  were  ornamented  with  tinfel  and  gum  flowers.  An  um¬ 
brella  terminated  the  whole,  and  from  the  branches  were  fufpended  the 
different  kinds  of  utenfils  which  are  ufed  by  the  Rahans :  fuch  as  fabcits , 
fans,  water-buckets,  bottles,  &c.  & c. 
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7.  Women  carrying  on  their  heads  pillows  made  of  fluffed  mats,  fome  of 
them  very  fine.  Thefe  alfo  were  an  offering  to  the  Rahans. 

8.  An  offering  of  mats  and  fmall  carpets,  which  ferve  the  Rahans  for 
beds.  Thefe  alfo  were  carried  on  women’s  heads. 

9.  Yellow  cloth  for  the  drefs  of  the  Rahans ,  put  up  in  rolls  ornamented 
with  flowers,  and  carried  in  the  fame  manner. 

10.  The  candidates,  each  carried  by  four  men  on  a  bamboo  ftage.  They 
were  richly  dreffed  in  velvet  and  gold  lace,  with  many  golden  ornaments, 
and  their  heads  were  covered  with  tinfel  and  gum  flowers. 

11.  A  cart,  drawn  by  two  buffaloes,  adorned  with  flags,  flowers,  and  the 
like  :  and  containing  dancing  girls,  and  a  band  of  mufic. 

12.  The  mothers  and  female  relations  of  the  young  men. 

13.  Several  officers  of  government  with  their  attendants  and  badges  of 
honour:  but  not  in  high  drefs.  Among  them  was  the  Akoonwun ,  or  col¬ 
lector  of  the  land-tax  of  the  province,  an  Armenian  Chrijlian. 

The  whole  was  very  gaudy,  and  muft  have  coft  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  women  were  all  well  dreffed  in  filk  and  muflin.  Many  of  them  wore 
very  fine  muflin,  and  had  much  gold  and  filver  in  their  ornaments.  All  of 
them  had  good  fandals  covered  with  fcarlet  cloth.  Their  deportment,  al¬ 
though  lively,  was  modeft,  and  graceful.  In  many  other  proceffions  the 
candidates  were  mounted  on  horfeback. 

After  having  thus  for  fome  days  enjoyed  thefplendour  and  amufements  of 
the  world,  the  young  Rahans  muft  bid  adieu  to  the  pleafures  of  the  fenfes : 
they  are  conduced  to  the  affembly  of  the  Rahans  to  be  ordained  ;  are  deprived 
of  all  their  ornaments,  and  of  their  hair,  and  affuming  the  yellow  habit, 
leave  behind,  their  parents  and  the  world. 

O  o  2 
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It  will  be  obferved,  that  no  Rahans  affifted  in  the  proceffions :  and  I  may 
fay  the  fame  of  all  the  religious  ceremonies  which  I  faw  the  laity  perform. 
On  the  grand  feltivals  the  laity  endeavour  to  pleafe  God  by  all  kinds  of 
amufements;  by  wreftling,  dancing,  mufic,  plays,  and  fireworks.  On  other 
occafions  they  folicit  Godama’s  favour  by  prayers  and  offerings  at  the 
temples. 

Among  the  worfhippers  of  Bouddha,  there  are  So-ge,  or  hermits,  who 
pretend  to  a  high  degree  of  fan&ity,  arifing  from  a  mortification  of  their 
paffions  and  appetites.  They  ought  to  live  in  caves,  woods,  and  fubter- 
raneous  buildings,  of  which  we  faw  many  remains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gnaungoo.  It  was  one  of  thefe  hermits,  named  Menu,  who  is  faid  to  have 
formed  the  code  of  Burma  laws ;  a  fable  probably  invented  to  increafe 
their  authority.  Menu  was  alfo,  according  to  the  Brahmens ,  the  author  of 
their  laws ;  but  the  Menu  of  the  Brahmens  is,  according  to  the  two  legends, 
as  different  from  the  Menu  of  the  Burmas ,  as  the  two  codes  of  laws  are 
different  in  their  juftice  and  tendency.  Thefe  So-ges  at  prefent  are  not  nu¬ 
merous,  in  the  Burma  dominions  I  not  having  feen  one;  but  in  Hindujlan, 
under  the  name  of  Jogies ,  they  are  ft  ill  very  common,  and  are  highly  inde¬ 
cent,  from  their  going  about  the  ftreets,  and  entering  all  houfes  abfolutely 
naked.  They  are  not  of  the  Brahmenical  order,  and  to  me  feem  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  gymnofophifts  mentioned  by  antient  authors,  and,  I  fufpeff, 
often  by  inaccurate  antiquaries,  confounded  with  the  Brahmens „  Paulin  us 
every  where  in  his  account  of  the  Borgian  mufeum,  confounds  thefe  Zogesr 
Jogies ,  or,  as  he  wrote,  Yoguis ,  with  the  Samanians  or  Rahans  ;  for  this  how¬ 
ever  he  affigns  no  reafon.  Among  the  Burmas  I  always  heard  them  diftin- 
guifhed  as  two  different  orders.  But  in  reality  all  religions  have  had  their 
Zoges.  Men  who  thought  to  acquire  the  favour  of  God  by  enduring  mifery 
in  this  life,  or  who,  by  pretending  to  more  than  common  fan&ity,  and  com- 
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mand  over  their  paffions,  have  wiffied  to  impofe  on  the  weaknefs  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  have,  I  believe,  been  found  among  unenlightened  nations  of  all 
religious  perfuafions:  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  Zoges  are  nothing  more 
than  fuch  deluded  or  deluding  perfons. 

It  has  already  been  faid,  that  Godama  commanded  his  images  and 
relics  to  be  worfhipped*.  The  largeft  and  moft  celebrated  temples  are 
generally  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  are  fuppofed  to  contain  fome  of 
thofe  relics;  fuch  as  a  tooth,  a  bone,  a  hair,  or  a  garment.  To'thefe  tem¬ 
ples,  as  containing  the  facred  relic,  the  prayers  of  the  devout  are  addreffed, 
and  their  offerings  prefented.  The  pyramids  are  often  of  a  great  fize,  con- 
ftru&ed  of  folid  brick-work  plaflered  over,  and  generally  placed  on  a  pro¬ 
digious  elevated  terrace.  The  bafe  of  the  pyramid  is  frequently  furrounded 
by  a  double  row  of  fmall  ones;  and  the  fummits  of  the  whole  are  always 
crowned  with  umbrellas,  made  of  a  combination  of  iron  bars  into  a 
kind  of  fillagree-work,  and  adorned  with  bells.  Many  of  thefe  pyramids 
are  from  three  to  five  hundred  feet  high.  In  the  larger  temples  the  um¬ 
brella,  with  at  leaf!  the  upper  part  of  the  pyramid,  and  often  the  whole, 
is  entirely  gilded  over:  and  then  the  title  of  Shue,  or  golden,  is  bellow¬ 
ed  on  the  edifice.  Other  temples  of  nearly  a  fimilar  ftru&ure,  but  hol¬ 
low  within,  contain  images  of  Godama,  to  which  the  adoration  of  his 
difciples  is  direfted.  Both  thefe  defcriptions  of  temples  are  in  common 
called  Bura ,  which  M.  Loubere  writes  Pra ,  and  fays  that  it  means  ref- 
peflable.  It  is  a  phrafe  only  given  either  to  God,  and  to  his  images, 
relics,  temples,  andpriefls;  or  to  the  king,  and  thofe  governing  in  his  name. 
An  inferior  gives  it  to  the  meaneft  officers  of  government;  but  a  fuperior 
never  gives  it  to  an  inferior,  as  our  king  often  calls  his  nobles,  my  lord, 
a  title  fomewhat  analagous.  Neither  is  Bura  ever  applied  to  a  flranger: 
\ 
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a  man,  who  has  any  dependance  on  a  European ,  will  call  him  Thakiafn ,  or 
Mayn,  which  fignify  prince,  but  he  will  by  no  means  call  him  Bura.  Al¬ 
though  this  be  the  common  name  for  thefe  temples,  yet  it  is  only  a  term  of 
rcfpeH,  their  proper  name  in  the  Burma  language  being  Zcdee . 

Although  many  large  temples,  which  are  hollow  within,  contain  fuch 
images  as  are  confidered  of  particular  fan&ity;  yet  the  greater  number  of 
the  images  deftined  for  the  adoration  of  the  laity,  are  placed  in  chapels, 
if  I  may  fo  ufe  the  word,  which  furround  the  pyramids  containing  the 
relics  of  Godama’s  perfon,  and  which  the  Burmas  call  Bura  Kiaung. 
In  thefe  images  Godama  is  always  reprefented  as  a  young  man  of  a  placid 
countenance,  with  llrongly  chara&erifed  Burma  features,  and  generally  in 
the  drefs  of  a  Rdhdn.  His  pollures  are  various.  The  molt  common  is 
that  of  fitting  crofs  legged  upon  a  throne,  with  his  left  hand  refting  on  his 
leg,  and  holding  a  book,  and  with  his  right  hand  hanging  over  his  knee. 
In  other  images  he  is  reprefented  Handing,  and  that  in  four  pollures;  each 
differing  fomewhat  in  the  pofition  of  his  hands.  In  others  he  is  repre¬ 
fented  reclining  on  a  couch,  with  his  head  fupported  on  pillows  *.  The 
throne  on  which  he  is  placed,  is  exaftly  like  the  royal  throne.  Having 
imagined,  that  the  delineations  of  the  Hindu  gods  floating  on  the  leaves 
of  the  lotus,  derived  their  origin  fiom  imperfe£l  traditions  concerning  the 
deluge,  the  vigoious  fancy  of  Paulinus  difcovers  a  reprefentation  of  the 
elegant  flowers  of  that  plant  in  the  Ample  ornaments  of  thefe  thrones. 
Mus.  Borg.  pag.  67,  compared  with  tab.  1.  fig.  5.  The  images  of  the 
god  are  of  very  various  materials ;  clay,  copper,  Giver,  and  alabafter.  Many 
of  them  are  completely  gilded,  and  many  partly  gilded,  and  partly  ornament¬ 
ed  with  paintings  of  flowers.  The  Aze  alfo  of  thefe  images  varies  exceed¬ 
ingly  :  fome  are  not  above  Ax  inches  high,  and  others  are  of  a  moft  coloffal 

ftature. 
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ftature.  I  faw  an  image  in  old  Ava ,  confifting  of  one  folid  block  of  pure 
white  alabafter,  and  in  a  fitting  pofture:  I  had  no  opportunity  of  meafuring 
its  dimenfions;  but  its  fingers  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  the  length  and 
thicknefs  of  a  large  mans’  thigh  and  leg,  from  whence  a  conjecture  may  be 
made  of  the  immenfity  of  the  whole. 

Another  objeCt  of  great  veneration  among  the  worfhippers  of  Goda- 
ma  are  {tones  of  confiderable  dimenfions,  carved  with  various  hieroglyphics, 
and  faid  to  reprefent,  or  to  be  the  impreflions  of  his  feet.  The  hierogly¬ 
phics,  on  the  different  {tones  which  I  faw,  were  not  alike.  In  the  Burma 
language  thefe  {tones  are  called  Kye  do  bura ,  or  the  refpeCtable  royal  foot. 
One  of  them,  on  the  mountain  Amala  Saripadi ,*  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon , 
has  given  rife  to  various  fables;  Chrijlians ,  Jews,  and  Makommedans , 
uniting  to  call  the  mountain  AnAM’s-peak,  and  the  {tone  the  impreffions 
of  ADAM’s-foot. 

Besides  thefe  objeCts  of  adoration,  there  are  many  images  common  about 
the  religious  buildings  of  the  Burmas.  The  principal  difciples  of  Godama, 
efpecially  his  two  favourites,  Mokela  and  Saribout,  with  many  other 
perfons,  who  affifted  the  god  when  on  earth,  are  by  his  followers  confidered 
as  faints:  and  many  images  of  thefe  faints,  drelfed  like  Rahans,  generally  ac¬ 
company  thofe  of  their  mailer.  Mokela  and  Saribout  occupy  the  molt 
confpicuous  places,  the  one  fitting  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the 
left  of  Godama.  The  images  of  the  other  faints  are  generally  in  the  pofture 
of  adoration.  In  fome  chapels  there  are  many  images  of  thefe  faints,  without 
any  of  the  divinity.  There  is  a  group  of  female  figures  very  common  at  the 
temples :  it  reprefents  a  princefs  with  her  attendants :  the  princefs  is  on  her 
knees  offering  up  her  long  hair.  It  is  faid,  that  once,  when  Godama  was 

like 
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like  to  perifti  in  a  river,  he  was  faved  by  this  princefs,  who  threw  him  a 
rope  which  hie  made  of  her  hair.  The  ends  of  the  walls,  which  projeft 
on  the  different  terraces,  as  you  afcend  to  the  temples,  are  generally  orna¬ 
mented  with  figures  of  Godama’s  cook,  a  fat,  deformed,  but  droll  looking 
fellow.  Befides  human  images,  there  are  alfo  at  the  Burma  temples  many  re- 
prefentations  of  elephants,  monkies,  and  other  animals,  but  efpecially  of 
lions  couchant,  which  often  are  of  a  moft.  coloffal  fize.  T.  he  Burmas  how¬ 
ever,  although  they  confider  thefe  difciples,  perfons,  and  animals,  as  vene¬ 
rable,  on  account  of  the  fervices  they  performed  to  Godama,  have  no  idea 
of  worfhipping  their  images j  nor,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  of  imploring  them 
to  ufe  in  their  behalf  their  intereft  with  the  divinity:  much  lefs  do  they 
ever  addrefs  their  prayers  to  the  gods  of  the  Brahmens ,  a  cuftom  which 
feems  to  have  been  adopted  byfome  of  the  Cingalefe ,  or  natives  of  Ceylon. 
It  is  however  true  that  the  Burmas  are  well  acquainted  with  the  gods  of 
the  Brahmens ,  and  have  many  legendary  books  containing  an  account  of  their 
adventures,  efpecially  thofe  of  Rama,  king  of  Baranudee :  but  they  look 
upon  thefe  perfonages  merely  as  heroes,  or  as  remarkable  men,  only  admi¬ 
rable  for  the  wonderful  aftions  they  performed.  In  fome  of  their  temples, 
and  in  the  carved  ornaments  of  Kiaungs ,  and  of  houfes  for  the  reception  of 
ftrangers,  there  are  reprefentations  of  the  aftions  of  thefe  heroes,  and  of  the 
Nat.  Among  thefe  the  figure  of  Ganesa  is  one  of  the  moft  common. 

Every  true  worfhipper  of  Godama  prays  before  he  goes  to  fleep,  and 
before  he  rifes  in  the  morning,  which  is  generally  at  dawn  of  day.  The 
old  men,  and  women  of  all  ages,  are  more  regular  in  their  devotions 
than  the  youths,  as  is  the  cafe,  I  believe,  in  all  countries,  where  the  women 
are  not  degraded  into  the  rank  of  brutes.  In  praying  they  ufe  rofaries,  often 
made  of  amber  beads,  and  often  of  various  feeds,  efpecially  of  the  Canna  indica 

Lin.  and  Ccejalpinia  oleofperma  Rox.  The  former  plant  is  peculiarly  facred 
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to  Bouddha,  as  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  fprung  from  his  blood,  when  once  on 
a  time  he  had  cut  his  foot,  by  driking  it  againd  a  done.  I  believe  they 
have  no  fixed  forms  of  prayer  in  the  Pali  language;  at  lead  I  never  could  un- 
derftand  one  word  of  their  prayers,  farther  than  that  they  contained  many 
repetitions  of  the  different  appellations  of  the  divinity;  but  that  might  have 
been  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  chaunted.  The  priefls  have 
no  regular  daily  fervice  like  the  mafs:  but  they  have  certain  forms  of  prayer, 
which  they  ufe  on  the  dedication  of  a  temple  or  Kiaung ,  or  on  certain  fedi- 
vals,  on  which  prefents  are  offered  to  them.  The  women  alfo,  in  all  their 
little  diflreffes  and  fears,  fuch  as  in  thunder,  or  in  a  fquall  of  wind  on  the 
water,  invoke  the  Nat:  and  they  feldom  get  fruit,  but  they  put  it  on  their 
heads,  turn  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  call  on  tire  Nat,  either  wifli- 
ing  for  their  proteftion,  or  to  fhow,  that  with  thefe  amiable  beings  they  would 
willingly  participate  the  good  things  of  this  life. 

Besides  thefe  private  devotions,  it  is  cudomary  to  make  offerings  at  the 
.temple.  The  king  daily  fends  his  offering  to  a  fmall  temple,  which  is  within 
the  palace;  and  many  people  make  occafional  offerings,  efpecially  when  they, 
or  any  of  their  family,  are  in  didrefs.  But  the  common  times  for  making 
offerings  at  the  temples  are  the  four  phafes  of  the  moon,  efpecially  the  days 
of  full  and  change,  which  may  be  called  the  Burma  fabbaths.  They  reckon 
Friday  very  unfortunate,  and  confequently  undertake  nobufinefs  on  that  day: 
but  they  keep  holy  no  day  of  the  week,  which  with  mod  nations  is  probably 
an  agronomical  divifion  of  time.  While  we  were  at  Amarapura ,  I  obferved, 
that  the  Burvias ,  on  their  fabbaths,  faded  from  fun  rife  to  fun  fet;  and  J  was 
told,  that  very  drift  people  never  dept  in  their  houfes  on  the  night  follow¬ 
ing  thefe  holy  days:  but  I  have  now  reafon  to  believe,  that  fuch  driftnefs 
and  fading  are  only  required  for  three  months  of  the  year,  which  are  there¬ 
fore  a  kind  of  lent. 
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The  offerings  made  at  the  temples  are  very  various :  boiled  rice,  fruits, 
efpecially  the  cocoa-nut,  flowers  natural  and  artificial,  and  a  variety  of  curi¬ 
ous  figures  made  of  paper,  gold  leaf,  and  the  cuttings  of  the  cocoa-nut  kernel, 
are  the  molt  common.  It  is  alfo  very  cuftomary  for  the  rich  to  offer  elegant 
white  umbrellas  with  golden  ornaments,  large  flippers,  canes,  pillows,  and  all 
manner  of  utenfils,  gilded,  and  of  the  fineft  materials :  thefe  are  depofited  in 
the  temples  or  chapels  for  the  ufe  of  the  divinity.  The  poor,  in  place  of 
thefe  coftly  offerings,  content  themfelves  with  paper  imitations  of  the  fame 
utenfils.  Thefe  gifts  are  placed  before  the  god  or  his  temples  on  altars,  or  on 
wooden  benches  :  and  the  eatables  become  a  prey  to  the  crows  and  dogs.  People 
who  have  been  in  peril  by  water,  prefent  models  of  fliips  or  boats ;  fome  of 
which  are  formed  with  confiderable  neatnefs.  One  of  the  moft  common  ways 
for  aperfon  to  exprefs  his  devotion,  is  by  gilding  a  patch  of  a  temple,  of  which 
many  on  this  account  make  a  very  motley  appearance.  The  king’s  royal  mu¬ 
nificence  is  extended  to  a  very  great  amount,  in  gilding  anew  many  large 
temples.  We  were  told,  that  this  part  of  his  expence  amounted  annually 
to  20,000  peiththa  of  filver,  or  nearly  86,8051b.  weight  of  that  valuable 
metal.  The  expence  of  Eimjlie  mayn ,  or  the  heir  apparent,  is  alfo  confiderable 
in  the  fame  way.  When  we  vifited  the  celebrated  temple  Ananda ,  the  per- 
fon,  who  fuperintended  the  repairs  then  carrying  on  by  the  prince,  told  us, 
that  four  peiththa  of  pure  gold  *  were  prepared  for  the  gilding,  which  would 
be  beftowed  on  the  infide  of  that  edifice.  The  roads  leading  to  the  principal 
temples,  near  populous  places,  are  on  holy-days  lined  with  flails,  and  little 
portable  fhops,  where  gold  leaf,  ornamented  fruits,  flowers  natural  and  artifi¬ 
cial,  and  other  fimilar  offerings  are  fold:  fo  that  the  devout  walk  out,  buy 
their  offering  by  the  way,  and  go  to  the  temple  where  it  is  to  be  prefented. 
The  women  are  by  far  the  moft  numerous  devotees,  and  go  in  confiderable 
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numbers  together,  and  in  their  belt  drefs.  They  refort  to  the  galleries  and 
houfes  built  for  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who  frequent  the  temple:  there 
they  affemble  in  crowds  to  adjuft  their  drefs  and  offerings:  for  a  while 
they  talk,  laugh,  and  amtife.  themfelves;  then  they  repair  to  the  temple,  fall 
on  their  knees,  fay  their  prayers,  make  their  offering,  and  depart.  Bloody 
facrifices,  among  the  difciples  of  the  mild  Godama,  would  be  beholden  with 
abhorrence.  T 

The  two  principal  feffivals,  which  we  faw,  were  on  the  occafion  of  the 
new  year,  and  on  the  ending  of  lent.  During  the  firft,  we  were  at  Pegue ,  and 
were  prefent  at  many  of  the  games,  and  entertainments,  given  during  its  cele¬ 
bration.  Only  one  day’s  amufement  was  at  the  grand  temple,  Shue-Modo , 
and  no  religious  ceremony,  as  far  as  we  faw,  took  place.  The  mod  lingular 
amufement  at  this  feftival  is  the  concluding  one  of  throwing  water,  which 
to  a  rude  people  affords  very  good  fport.  For  the  whole  laft  day  of  the 
feftival,  the  men  are  permitted  to  throw  water  at  the  women,  and  the  women 
at  the  men :  fuch  women  as  are  with  child  being  however  exempted.  All  the 
young  people  look  with  joy  for  this  merry  day,  and  it  is  conduced  with 
the  greateft  good  humour,  the  one  fex  not  being  likely  to  give  offence  to 
the  other. 

Lent  having  ended,  during  the  whole  month  Sadeen-giut  there  are  illu¬ 
minations  :  every  houfe  has  ere&ed  by  it  a  kind  of  mail,  from  which  are  fuf- 
pended  one  or  more  lamps.  In  the  royal  palace,  a  pyramid  of  lamps,  at 
leaft  150  feet  high,  was  fupported  by  a  bamboo  fcaffolding.  From  the  lodg¬ 
ings  of  the  deputation,  this  illumination  of  Amarapura  made  a  very  fplendid 
appearance  acrofs  the  lake,  by  which  we  were  feparated  from  the  city.  It 
is  at  this  time  that  the  nobles  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  refort  to  court  to 
pay  their  homage  to  the  king.  On  this  occafion  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  a  model  of  the  hill  Mienmo ,  which  was  erefled  in  the  outer  court  of 
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the  palace.  It  was  conftrufited  of  paper  and  bamboos,  and  agreed  very  well 
with  the  account  given  by  the  miffionary  Sangermano. 

During  the  principal  days  and  nights  of  thefe  feftivals,  there  is  an  almoft 
conftant  fucceffion  of  wreftling,  dancing,  mufic,  proceffions,  fireworks,  and 
theatrical  entertainments :  but  of  thefe,  it  is  not  at  prefent  my  intention  to 
give  a  defcription. 

To  finifh  what  I  have  to  fay  on  the  religion  of  Godama,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  by  all  the  accounts  given  me,  that  the  Burmas  received  their  laws,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  government,  from  the  people  of  Arakan ,  a  people  fpeaking  the 
fame  language  with  themfelves,  and  from  thefe  circumftances  often  called 
Myamma-gye ,  or  great  Burmas.  This  happened  about  600  years  ago  :  but  the 
people  of  Pegue  and  Arakan  had  received  the  fame  gifts  from  Ceylon  a  con- 
fiderable  time  earlier.  Previous  to  this,  the  Burma  empire  had  probably 
been  occupied  by  tribes  in  a  hate  of  civilization  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
Karayn ,  Kiayn ,  Lowa ,  and  other  fimple  nations,  who  now  inhabit  the  wilder 
parts  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  Whether  or  not  this  knowledge,  derived 
from  Ceylon ,  has  been  of  ufe  to  thefe  eaftern  nations,  cannot  eafily  be  de¬ 
termined.  Thefe  fimple  tribes  have  perhaps  more  fkill  in  agriculture,  and 
more  induftry  than  the  Burmas;  they  have  art  enough  to  manufadure  com¬ 
fortable,  and  even  handfome  cloathing:  they  are  a  peaceable  people,  little  in¬ 
clined  to  war:  among  themfelves  they  retain  that  civil  liberty,  which  molt 
tribes  in  a  fimilar  fiate  enjoy ;  and  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  their  morals 
are  extremely  good:  but  then  they  have  no  laws;  are  ignorant  of  even  the 
art  of  reading;  and  their  religious  notions  are  fo  crude,  that  although  they 
believe  in  a  future  Hate,  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  its  being  a  fiate  of  reward  or 
puniffiment.  * 

t  *  '  -  •  -  1  .  i  . 

Those  of  the  Chinefe ,  who  have  adopted  the  religion  of  Shaka,  have 
probably  obtained  it  from  Hindujtan,  by  the  route  of  Thibet.  It  is  undoubt- 
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edly  the  Chinefe  who  have  communicated  this  religion  to  Japan ,  and  to 
their  former  dependants  in  Tonkin  and  Cochinchina.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means 
improbable,  that  it  is  through  China  that  this  worfhip  has  extended  to  Siam . 
M.  De  la  Loubere  informs  us,  that  the  Siammefe  pretend  to  have  got  their 
religion  from  Laos ,  in  which  cafe  it  muft  have  come  from  China .  Indeed, 
from  its  very  early  introdu&ion  into  that  empire,  at  the  lateft  in  the  fixth 
century  of  the  Chrijlian  aera,  it  has  had  abundance  of  time  to  have  reached 
Siam  as  early  as  we  can  fuppofe  that  country  to  have  been  civilized. 

In  confequence  of  this  univerfal  diffufion  of  the  religion  of  Bouddha  over 
the  countries  to  the  eaft  of  Hindujlan ,  it  has  been  imagined,  that  all  the  na¬ 
tions  inhabiting  thefe  extenfive  regions,  and  that  even  the  Chinefe ,  are  of  the 
Hindu  race;  but  can  we  be  juftified  in  forming  fuch  an  opinion,  becaufe 
about  1700  years  ago  fome  priefts  came  from  Hindujlan  into  China ,  and  con¬ 
verted  to  their  opinions  a  multitude  of  the  lower  people?  As  well  might  we 
fay,  that  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  and  of  his  virtuous  and  power¬ 
ful  fucceffors,  were  Jews ,  becaufe  fome  priefts  had  then  come  from  Jeru- 
falem ,  and  had  converted,  to  their  opinions,  a  great  number  of  the  Roman 
populace,  and  (laves.  The  learned  and  manly  Sir  W.  [ones,  among  the 
vaft  variety  of  objects  which  engaged  his  attention,  feems  to  have  haftily 
adopted  this  opinion.  He  fupports  the  hypothefis  entirely  on  a  paffage 
in  the  inftitutes  of  Menu,  where,  fays  he,  44  we  find  the  following  curious 
44  paffage:  Many  families  of  the  military  clafs  having  gradually  abandoned  the 
44  ordinances  of  the  Vedas ,  and  the  company  of  the  Brahmens ,  lived  in  a 
44  ftate  of  degradation,  as  the  people  of  Pundraca ,  the  Chinas ,  and  fome 
44  others.”  He  then  fays,  44  this  being  direft,  pofitive,  difinterefted,  and 
44  unfufpefted,  would  decide  the  queftion,  if  we  could  be  lure  that  the  word 
44  China  fignifies  a  Chinefe*."  Setting  aftde  the  difficulties  attending  the 
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proof  of  this,  of  which  he  has  by  no  means  given  a  compleat  folution,  I  would 
afk,  if  it  is  not  to  be  highly  fufpefled,  that  the  Brahmens ,  like  all  other  bigoted 
and  ignorant  fe£ts,  wifli  to  exalt  themfelves  by  making  all  nations  inferior  to 
their  own  ?  I  have  before  obferved,  that  the  laws  of  Menu  in  ufe  among  the 
Burmas  are  very  different  from  thofe  tranflated  by  /Sir  W.  Jones*.  The 
Burma  code  is  certainly  more  than  fix  hundred  years  old,  as  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  from  Ceylon  at  lead  fo  long  ago;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
ffiow,  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  annals,  that  the  inftitutes  of  Menu 
have  exifled  in  their  prefent  form  for  the  half  of  fuch  a  period.  The  Burma 
copy  makes  no  mention  of  this  ftate  of  degradation.  Were  it  afeertained, 
that  the  Gotama  mentioned  in  the  Vedas  f  was  the  fame  with  Godama  of 
the  Rahans ,  it  would  be  evident  that  the  Chinefe  could  not  have  abandoned 
the  ordinances  of  the  Vedas :  for  at  the  time  of  Godama,  the  Chinefe  were 
a  civilized  people,  with  nearly  the  fame  laws  which  they  at  prefent  enjoy, 
and  the  Vedas  of  confequence  would  be  of  later  date  than  their  inftitutions. 
It  is  however  alleged,  that  there  have  been  more  than  one  Godama  or 
Bouddha  :  but  whether  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  or  whether  the  Godama 
mentioned  in  the  Vedas ,  be  the  inftitutor  of  the  Burma  religion,  or  whether 
he  lived  earlier  or  later  than  that  legiflator,  I  do  not  pretend  to  afeertain. 

A  few  more  particulars  remain  to  be  mentioned  relating  to  the  learning  of 

the  Burmas. 

The  Burmas  have  among  them  many  hiftories,  containing  an  account  of  the 
lives  and  aftions  performed  by  the  different  families  of  their  princes.  Thefe 

hiftories 
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hiftories  are,  I  am  told,  very  fabulous;  every  aflion  being  attended  by  omens 
and  prodigies.  Still  however  they  may  throw  fome  light  on  a  part  of  the  world 
hitherto  fo  little  known :  and  I  am  hopeful  foon  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the 
learned,  a  tranflation  of  the  Maha-rafa  Wayn-gye ,  the  moll  celebrated  hif- 
torical  work  of  the  Burmas.  Thefe  people  have  alfo  tranflated  hiftories  of  the 
Chinefe  and  Siammefe ,  and  of  the  kingdoms  of  Kathee ,  Ko-Jhanpyee ,  Pagoo , 
Saymmay ,  and  Laynzayn.  Of  all  thefe  I  faw  copies,  and  feveral  of  them  I 
procured  for  Sir  John  Murray. 

On  medicine  the  Burmas  have  feveral  books.  They  divide  difeafes  into 
ninety-fix  genera,  and  of  thefe  feveral  are  fubdivided  into  many  fpecies. 
Their  books  contain  defcriptions  of  all  the  ninety-fix  difeafes,  with  various 
recipes  for  their  cure.  Of  the  animal  kingdom,  mummy  is  a  favourite 
medicine.  The  Burmas  are  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  mercury  in  the  cure 
of  the  veneral  difeafe:  but  their  manner  of  giving  it  is  neither  certain  nor  fafe. 
They  make  a  candle  of  cinnabar  and  fome  other  materials,  and  fetting  fire  to 
it,  the  patient  inhales  the  fumes  with  his  noftrils.  The  patient  is  however 
rarely  able  to  perfevere  long  in  this  courfe,  as  it  always  produces  a  want 
of  appetite,  and  extreme  langour.  The  greater  part  however  of  the  Burma 
remedies  are  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  efpecially  of  the  aromatic 
kind,  nutmegs  being  one  of  their  moft  favourite  medicines.  They  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  plants  of  their  country,  and  for  a  vaft  number  have  ap¬ 
propriate  names.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  practice  of  their  phyficians  is 
almoft  entirely  empirical;  and  almoft  every  one  has,  or  pretends  to  have,  a 
number  of  private  recipes,  on  which  the  fuccefs  of  his  praftice  chiefly 
depends.  I  was  often  tempted  by  wonderful  ftories  concerning  the  efficacy 
of  thefe  noftrums,  in  order  to  induce  me  to  purchafe  the  fecret,  which 
fome  of  them  pretended  to  have  been  handed  down  from  their  fathers  for 
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feveral  generations.  Indeed  I  found  a  great  fpirit  of  illiberality  among  my 
brethren  of  trade;  nor  were  they  exempt  from  impofing  on  the  weaknefs  of  the 
lick,  by  a  pretenfion  to  fupernatural  powers.  In  fpite  however  of  all  thefe 
indireft  means  of  influence,  I  found  them  defervedly  not  in  pofTeffion  of 
an  honourable  eflimation  among  their  countrymen.  One  curious  cuftom  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Burma  phyficians  may  be  mentioned.  If  a  young  woman  is 
dangeroufly  ill,  the  doflor  and  her  parents  frequently  enter  into  an  agreement, 
the  doflor  undertaking  to  cure  her.  If  fhe  lives,  the  doflor  takes  her  as 
his  property ;  but  if  fhe  dies,  he  pays  her  value  to  the  parents:  for  in  the 
Burma  dominions,  no  parent  parts  with  his  daughter,  whether  to  be  a  wife, 
or  to  be  a  concubine,  without  a  valuable  confideration.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  doflor  is  entitled  to  fell  the  girl  again,  or  if  he  muft  retain  her  in 
his  family;  but  the  number  of  fine  young  women,  which  I  faw  in  the  houfe 
of  a  doftor  at  Myeda ,  makes  me  think  the  pra£tice  to  be  very  common. 

'  .  ,  *  ;  •y  •  •  • ,  •  *  , 

In  furgery,  the  fkill  of  the  Burmas ,  I  believe,  goes  no  farther  than 
drefling  wounds,  and  fetting  bones.  Of  late  indeed  they  have  introduced 
from  Arakan  the  art  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox.  This  pra&ice  has  how¬ 
ever  not  become  general,  as  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  people’s  faces 
are  pitted  by  that  difeafe. 

On  law,  the  Burmas  have  many  treatifes;  both  containing  the  laws  of 
Menu,  and  copious  commentaries  on  thefe.  Whether  they  Hill  have  any 
copies  of  the  law,  as  originally  imported  from  Ceylon ,  I  know  not:  but  I 
was  told,  that  the  Damathat-gye ,  or  code  in  common  ufe,  has  fuffered  feveral 
alterations,  and  additions,  made  by  the  decrees  of  various  princes. 

I  heard  of  no  poetry,  which  the  Burmas  poffefs,  except  fongs.  Of  thefe 
they  have  a  great  number  on  a  variety  of  fubje&s,  and  are  fond  of  quoting 
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them  on  many  occasions.  Their  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  ap 
peared  to  me  very  bad.  Some  of  their  musical  instruments  are,  indeed, 
not  so  barbarously  noisy,  as  those  of  the  Hindus  and  Chinese  ;  but  the  airs, 
which  the  Burtnas  performed  on  them,  I  could  not  at  all  comprehend. 
On  the  contrary,  many  ol  the  Hindu  and  Chinese  airs  seem  to  me  not 
at  all  unpleasant:  but  I  must  confess,  that  I  am  entirely  unskilled  and  rude 
in  the  science  of  music.  The  Bur  mas  have  dramatic  entertainments,  used 
at  all  festivals,  and  well  described  by  M.  de  la  Loubere  in  his  account 
of  Siam.  The  performers  indeed,  which  we  saw,  were  all  Siammese. 
Although  these  entertainments,  like  the  Italian  opera,  consist  of  music, 
dancing,  and  action,  with  a  dialogue  in  recitative  ;  yet  we  understood, 
that  no  part  but  the  songs  was  previously  composed.  The  subject  is  gene¬ 
rally  taken  from  some  of  the  legends  of  their  heroes,  especially  of  Rama; 
and  the  several  parts,  songs,  and  actions,  being  assigned  to  the  different 
performers,  the  recitative  part  or  dialogue  is  left  to  each  actor’s  ingenuity. 
If,  from  the  effects  on  the  audience  we  might  judge  of  the  merit  of 
the  performance,  it  must  be  very  considerable  ;  as  some  of  the  performers 
had  the  art  of  keeping  the  multitude  in  a  roar.  I  often,  however, 
suspected  that  the  audience  were  not  difficult  to  please  :  for  I  frequently 
observed  the  Myoowun  of  Haynthaxvade  (the  man  of  high  rank  whom  we 
most  frequently  saw),  thrown  into  immoderate  laughter  by  the  most 
childish  contrivances.  These  eastern  nations  are  indeed  a  lively,  merry 
people  ;  and  like  the  former  French,  dance,  laugh,  and  sing,  in  the  midst 
of  oppression  and  misfortune. 

The  original  of  most  of  the  Burma  books  on  law  and  religion,  is  in  the 
Pali  or  Pale  language  ;  which  undoubtedly  is  radically  the  same  with  the 
Sanscrit.  I  was  assured  at  Amarapura  that  the  Pali  of  Siam,  and  Pegu, 
differed  considerably  from  that  of  the  Burmas,  and  an  intelligent  native  of 
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Tavay,  who  had  been  at  Cingala  or  Candy,  the  present  capital  of  Ceylon, 
and  at  the  ruins  of  Anuradapura ,  the  former  capital,  assured  me,  that  the 
Pali  of  .  that  island  was  considerably  different  from  that  of  Am. 

In  many  inscriptions,  and  in  books  of  ceremony,  such  as  the  Kammua, 
the  Pali  language  is  written  in  a  square  character,  somewhat  resembling 
the  Bengal  Sanscrit,  and  called  Magata.  Of  this  a  specimen  may  be  seen 
in  the  description  of  the  Borgian  museum  by  Pau linus*.  But  in  ge¬ 
neral  it  is  written  in  a  round  character  nearly  resembling  the  Burma  let- 
ters.  Of  this  kind  is  the  specimen  given  by  the  accurate  M.  de  la 
Loubere,  and  which  some  persons  have  rashly  conceived  to  be  the 
Burma.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  all  the  different  characters  ol 
India,  both  on  the  west  and  on  the  east  of  the  Ganges,  have  been  derived 
from  a  common  source  :  and  the  Burma  writing  of  the  whole  appears  to 
be  the  most  distinct  and  beautiful. 

In  their  more  elegant  books,  the  Burmas  write  on  sheets  of  ivory,  or 
on  very  fine  white  palmira  leaves.  The  ivory  is  stained  black,  and  the 
margins  are  ornamented  with  gilding,  while  the  characters  are  enamelled 
or  gilded.  On  the  palmira  leaves  the  characters  are  in  general  of  black 
enamel ;  and  the  ends  of  the  leaves,  and  margins,  are  painted  with  flowers 
in  various  bright  colours.  In  their  more  common  books,  the  Burmas 
with  an  iron  style  engrave  their  writings  on  palmira  leaves.  A  hole, 
through  both  ends  of  each  leaf,  serves  to  connect  the  whole  into  a  volume 
by  means  of  two  strings,  which  also  pass  through  the  two  wooden  boards, 
that  serve  for  binding.  In  the  finer  binding  of  these  kind  of  books  the 
boards  are  lacquered,  the  edges  of  the  leaves  cut  smooth  and  gilded, 
and  the  title  is  written  on  the  upper  board,  the  two  cords  are  by 
a  knot  or  jewel  secured  at  a  little  distance  from  the  boards,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  book  from  falling  to  pieces,  but  sufficiently  distant  to  admit 

*  Page  1 5. 
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of  the  upper  leaves  being  turned  back,  while  the  lower  ones  are  read. 
The  more  elegant  books  are  in  general  wrapped  up  in  silk  cloth,  and 
bound  round  by  a  garter,  in  which  the  Burmas  have  the  art  to  weave 
the  title  of  the  book. 

As  there  are  but  few  of  the  Burmas  who  do  not  read  and  write,  almost 
every  man  carries  with  him  a  parawaik  *,  in  which  he  keeps  his  accounts, 
copies  songs,  till  he  can  repeat  them  from  memory,  and  takes  memorandums 
of  any  thing  curious.  It  is  on  these  parawaiks  that  the  Zares  or  writers 
in  all  courts,  and  public  offices,  take  down  the  proceedings  and  orders  of 
the  superior  officers  :  from  thence  copying  such  parts,  as  are  necessary, 
into  books  of  a  more  durable  and  elegant  nature.  Th e  parawaik  is  made 
ot  one  sheet  of  thick  and  strong  paper  blackened  over.  A  good  one  may 
be  about  eight  feet  long,  and  eighteen  inches  wide.  It  is  folded  up 
somewhat  like  a  fan,  or  thus  a  b  each  fold, or  page  being* 

about  six  inches,  and  in  length  the  whole  breadth  of  the  sheet.  Thence, 
wherever  the  book  is  opened,  which  ever  side  is  uppermost,  no  part  of  it 
can  be  rubbed,  but  the  two  outer  pages,  a.  b.  and  it  only  occupies  a  table 
one  foot  in  width  by  eighteen  inches  long.  The  Burmas  write  on  the 
parawaik  with  a  pencil  of  steatites.  When  in  haste  the  Zares  use  many 
contractions,  and  write  with  wonderful  quickness.  I  have  seen  them 
keep  up  with  an  officer  dictating,  and  not  speaking  very  slow.  But  when 
they  take  pains,  the  characters  written  on  the  parawaik  are  remarkably 
neat.  Indeed  this  nation,  like  the  Chinese,  pique  themselves  much  on 
writing  an  elegant,  and  distinct  character.  When  that,  which  has  been 
written  on  a  parazvaik ,  becomes  no  longer  useful,  the  pages  are  rubbed 
over  with  charcoal,  and  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  Dolichos  :  they  are  then 
clean,  as  if  new,  and  equally  fit  for  the  pencil. 


*  I  do  not  know,  but  that  this  ought  to  be  written  Paruack. 

Q  q  2 
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Every  convent  has  a  collection  of  books  :  several  of  which  are  pretty 
considerable.  The  most  common  copiers  are  indeed  the  Rahans,  who,  pre¬ 
pare  books  both  for  their  convents,  and  for  presents  to  their  lay  benefactors. 
These  books  are  kept  in  chests,  much  ornamented  with  gilding,  and  bits 
of  looking-glass,  fastened  on  with  lacquer,  in  the  shape  of  flowers.  At 
Amarapura  we  were  shewn  a  part  of  the  royal  library.  This  is  a  brick 
building,  surrounded  by  enclosed  courts,  and  temples,  which  occupy  a  de¬ 
lightful  situation,  in  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  city.  Near  it  is  a  small,  but 
most  elegant  Kiaung.  To  this,  at  times,  the  monarch  retires  ;  and  we  were 
shewn  the  gilded  couch  on  which  he  reposes,  while  the  Zarado  reads  to  him 

* 

and  instructs  him  in  the  duties  of  religion.  The  library  itself  is  neither  a 
convenient  nor  handsome  building.  The  gallery,  Into  which  we  entered, 
contained  about  a  hundred  chests,  gilded  on  the  sides,  and  lacquered  above, 
with  the  general  title  of  their  contents  written  in  golden  letters.  The  chests 
Mt  ic  laige,  and  if  full,  must  have  contained  many  thousand  volumes.  As 
vc  saw  onl\  apait,  1  piesumethat  the  kings  collection  is  very  extensive. 
.He  is,  indeed,  said  to  be  a  very  intelligent,  and  learned  prince.  lie  was 
very  desirous  of  obtaining  some  Brahmen  more  learned,  than  those  he 
had,  to  instruct  him  in  astronomy  :  and  he  had  caused  the  institutes 
of  Menu  to  be  translated  from  the  English  of  Sir  William  Jones. 
Me  must  therefore  have  heard  of  what  is  •  pursued  among  Europeans . 
in  at  least  oriental  literature :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  some  more  use¬ 
ful  books  may  attract  his  notice:  books  which  might  tend  to  improve 
the  people,  and  give  them  more  enlightened  notions  of  politics,  of  the 
arts,  and  ot  science.  Hitherto,  I  suspect,  the  laws,  or  religion,  of  the 
Burmas,  have  contributed  little  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  ;  but  fortu¬ 
nately  they  have  not,  like  those  of  the  Brahmens ,  placed  any  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  national  improvement. 
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A  JOURNEY  TO  SIRINAGUR. 

By  CAPTAIN  THOMAS  HARD  WICKE. 

v'- 

HaVING  sometime  ago  visited  the  mountainous  country  of  Sirinagur ; 
I  hope  a  succint  detail  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances, 
which  occurred  in  that  journey,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Asiatick 
Society. 

On  the  3d  of  March ,  179b,  I  commenced  the  journey,  from  Futtehghur , 
in  company  with  Mr.  Hunter;  and  we  arrived,  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month,  at  Anoopsheher :  our  route  was  circuitous,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  several  indigo  plantations,  established  by  European  gentlemen,  in  this 
part  of  Dooab.  Here  were  conspicuously  displayed,  the  effects  of  skill,  of 
industry,  and  of  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprize,  in  beautifying  and  en¬ 
riching  a  country,  which  in  other  parts,  exhibiting  only  waste  and  forest, 
supplies,  indeed,  matter  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  a  naturalist,  but  suggests 
to  the  philanthropic  mind  the  most  gloomy  reflections. 

At  Anoopsheher  I  recruited  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  prosecution  of  my 
journey,  and  on  the  23d,  continued  my  march  alone  ;  for  my  fellow-tra¬ 
veller  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning,  from  this  place,  to  attend  the 
residency  with  Doweut  Row  Sindeaii,  on  a  visit  to  the  JMarhatta  camp. 

On  the  30th  of  March ,  I  arrived  at  Nejeebabad :  the  town  is  about  six  fur¬ 
longs  in  length ;  with  some  regular  streets,  broad,  and  enclosed  by  barriers  at 

different 
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distances,  forming  distinct  bazars.  In  the  neigbourhood,  are  the  remains 
ot  many  considerable  buildings.  Near  the  south-west  end  of  the  town  is 
a  large  garden,  called  Sultan  Bagh  ;  containing  in  the  center  a  spacious 
square  building,  erected  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Nejeeb-ud-dowlaii. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  this  garden,  and  at  the  distance  of  300  yards, 
is  another,  in  which  lies  buried  Nejeeb-ud-dowlah  :  his  grave  is  with¬ 
out  ornament,  raised  on  a  terrace,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  in  an  area 
of  about  eighty  yards,  surrounded  by  a  square  building,  formed  into 
apartments  and  offices,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  servants,  appointed 
to  perform  the  usual  ceremonies,  for  the  benefit  of  departed  souls. 

4 

A  considerable  traffic  is  carried  on  here,  in  wood,  bamboos,  iron,  cop¬ 
per,  and  tincal,  brought  from  the  hills.  It  is  also  the  center  of  an  extensive 
trade  from  Lahore ,  Cahul,  and  Cashmir  to  the  £ast  and  south-east  part 
of  Hindustan. 

At  the  distance  of  ten  miles  and  six  and  a  half  furlongs,  from  Nejeeba - 
had,  on  the  road  to  Hurdwar ,  is  Subbul-gurh,  a  very  extensive  line  of  for¬ 
tification,  enclosing  the  town  ;  both  of  which  exhibit  little  more  than 
naked  walls  falling  to  decay.  Much  of  the  ground,  within  the  fort, 
is  in  cultivation.  In  the  south-east  curtain,  or  face  of  the  fort,  is  a 
lofty  brick-built  gateway.  The  high  road  leads  close  past  the  north-east 
bastion,  and  continues  along  the  north  face,  the  whole  length,  within  thirty 
or  forty  yards  of  the  ditch. 

(/n  the  1st  of  April,  I  arrived  at  Unjennee  Ghat,  about  three  miles  be- 
below  Hurdwar ,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  The  town  of  Hurd - 
rear  occupies  a  very  small  spot,  consisting  of  a  few  buildings  of  brick,  the 

1  property 
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property  of  eminent  Goosseyjis.  It  is  situated  on  the  point  of  land  at  the 

base  of  the  hills,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river. 

* 

The  stream  here  divides  itself  into  three  channels,  the  principal  of  which 
is  on  the  eastern  side,  and  running  along  a  pleasant  bank,  called  Chandnee 
Ghat,  meets  the  base  of  the  hill,  which  gives  this  name  to  the  Ghat  below. 
The  deepest  channel  at  present  is  in  some  places  about  fifteen  feet,  a  depth 
not  long  continued;  and  near  the  termination  of  each  reach  of  the  river, 
the  stream  breaks,  with  rapidity,  over  beds  of  large  loose  stones,  sometimes 
with  no  more  water  than  sufficient  to  give  passage  to  large  unloaded  boats. 
The  points  of  the  islands,  several  of  which  are  formed  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  are  principally  of  loose  pebbles  and  sand;  but,  the  rest  of  the  land, 
between  the  different  channels  is  covered  with  the  Mimosa  Catechu. 

The  ascent  of  the  hill,  called  Chandnee,  commences  at  a  little  distance 
from  Unjennee,  from  which,  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  consider  about  two 
miles  and  a  quarter.  Some  part  of  this  distance,  however,  is  a  long  and 
elevated  level  bank.  The  ascent  to  the  high  part  of  the  hill,  is  very  steep; 
the  path  narrow,  and  requiring  much  attention  and  exertion,  to  prevent 
accidents  in  stepping,  from  the  looseness  of  the  stones  and  earth. 

On  the  top  of  this  hill  is  a  Tersool  or  trident,  about  fourteen  feet  high, 
of  stone,  supported  by  a  small  square  base  of  mason-work ;  the  base  of 
the  forks  is  ornamented,  on  the  east  side,  with  figures  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
between  which,  upon  the  shaft,  is  the  figure  of  Ganesa. 

Near  the  base  of  the  shaft,  are  the  figures  of  Kaal  ka  De'vi,  and 
Hanuma'n,  the  former  on' the  east,  the  latter  west.  The  space  on  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  is  not  twice  larger  than  the  square  of  the  pe¬ 
destal 
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•destal  of  the  trident:  from  this,  a  narrow  ridge  leads  to  another  hill,  some¬ 
thing*  higher:  and  in  this  manner  the  hills  here  are  mostly  connected;  the 
highest  being  generally  of  a  conical  form.  They  are  very  thinly  clad  with 
vegetable  productions:  the  trees  are  few,  and  small ;  and  the  grass,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  parched  up.  In  some  parts  of  the  hills,  however,  where 
the  aspect  is  more  northerly,  the  grass,  is  more  abundant,  finer,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  much  liked  by  the  cattle. 

On  the  top  ot  Chandnce ,  a  Bramen  is  stationed  to  receive  contributions 
from  visitors  during  the  continuance  of  the  Mela:  the  produce,  he  says, 
upon  an  average,  is  for  that  time,  about  ten  rupees  per  day. 

This  Mela,  or  fair,  is  an  annual  assemblage  of  Hindus,  to  bathe,  for 
a  certain  number  of  days,  in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  at  this  consecrated 
spot.  The  period  of  ablution  is  that  of  the  Sun’s  entering  Aries;  which, 
according  to  the  Hindu  computation,  being  reckoned  from  a  fixed  point, 

»  •  r  ,  X 

now  happens  about  twenty  days  later  than  the  vernal  equinox.  It  ac¬ 
cordingly  fell  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  April.  But  every  twelfth 
year,  when  J upiter  is  in  Aquarius,  at  the  time  of  the  Sun’s  entering  Aries, 
the  concourse  of  people  is  greatly  augmented.  The  present  is  one  of 
those  periods,  and  the  multitude  collected  here,  on  this  occasion,  may, 
I  think,  with  moderation,  be  computed  at  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
souls*  Although  the  performance  of  a  religious  duty  is  their  primary  ob- 

This  estimation  may  appear  enormous  ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  give  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  formed.  Small  sums  are  paid  by  all,  at  the  different 
watering  places  ;  and  the  collectors  at  each  of  these,  in  rendering  their  accounts  to  the  Mehunts, 
who  regulate  the  police,  are  obliged  to  form  as  exact  a  register,  as  a  place  of  so  much  bustle 
will  admit  of.  From  the  principal  of  these  offices,  the  number  of  the  multitude  is  found  out, 
probably  within  a  few  thousands.  The  Goosscyn,  on  whose  information  the  calculation  was 
formed,  had  access  to  these  records;  and  the  result,  as  delivered  above,  was  thought  more  likely 
-to  be  under,  than  over  the  truth. 
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ject,  yet,  many  avail  themselves  of  the  occasion,  to  transact  business,  and 
carry  on  an  extensive  annual  commerce.  In  this  concourse  of  nations, 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  amusement  to  a  curious  observer,  to  trace  the 
dress,  features,  manners,  &c.  which  characterize  the  people  of  the  different 
countries  of  Cahul ,  Cashmir ,  Lahore ,  Butaan ,  Sirinagur ,  Cummozv,  and 
the  plains  of  Hindustan.  From  some  of  these  very  distant  countries, 
whole  families,  men,  women,  and  children,  undertake  the  journey,  some 
travelling'  on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  and  many,  particularly  women 
and  children,  in  long  heavy  carts,  railed,  and  covered  with  sloping  mat¬ 
ted  roofs,  to  defend  them  against  the  sun  and  wet  weather  :  and  during 
the  continuance  of  the  fair,  these  serve  also  as  habitations. 

Among  the  natives  of  countries  so  distant  from  all  intercourse  with 
people  of  our  colour,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  faces,  dress,  and- 
equipage  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  then  at  Hurdwar ,  were  looked  upon 
by  many  as  objects  of  great  curiosity  :  indeed  it  exceeded  all  my  ideas 
before  on  the  subject,  and  as  often  as  we  passed  through  the  crowd  in 
our  palanquins,  we  were  followed  by  numbers,  of  both  women  and 
men,  eager  to  keep  pace,  and  admiring,  with  evident  astonishment,  every 
thing  which  met  their  eyes.  Elderly  women,  in  particular,  salaamed  with 
the  greatest  reverence;  many  shewed  an  eagerness  to  touch  some  part  of  our 
dress;  which  being  permitted,  they  generally  retired  with  a  salaam,  and 
apparently  much  satisfied. 

At  our  tents,  parties  succeeded  parties  throughout  the  day,  where  they 
would  take  their  stand  for  hours  together,  silently  surveying  every  thing 
they  saw. 

Sometimes  more  inquisitive  visitors  approached  even  to  the  doors  of 
the  tent,  and  finding  they  were  not  repelled,  though  venturing  within, 
they  generally  retired,  with  additional  gratification  j  and  frequently 

Vol.  VI.  H  r  returned, 
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returned,  as  introductors  to  new  visitors,  whose  expectations  they  had 
raised,  by  the  relation  of  wliat  themselves  had  seen. 


The  most  troublesome  guests  were  the  Goosseyns,  who  being  the  first 
here  in  point  of  numbers  and  power,  thought  it  warrantable  to  take  more 
freedoms  than  others  did  :  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  be,  at  anytime, 
free  from  their  company  :  it  was,  however,  politically  prudent,  to  tolerate 
them  ;  for,  by  being  allowed  to  take  possession  of  every  spot  round  the 
tents,  even  within  the  ropes,  they  might  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  safe¬ 
guard,  against  visitors  of  worse  descriptions  ;  in  fact,  they  made  a  shew 
of  being  our  protectors. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Mela ,  or  fair,  this  sect  of  FaJceers  erected  the 
standard  of  superiority,  and  proclaimed  themselves  regulators  of  the  police. 

Apprehending  opposition,  in  assuming  this  authority,  they  published  an 
edict,  prohibiting  all  other  tribes  from  entering  the  place  with  their 
swords,  or  arms  of  any  other  description.  This  wais  ill  received  at  first, 
and  for  some  days  it  wras  expected  force  must  have  decided  the  matter  ; 
however,  the  Byraagees,  who  were  the  next  powerful  sect, '  gave  up  the 
point,  and  the  rest  followed  their  example.  Thus  the  Goosseyns  paraded 
with  their  swords  and  shields,  while  every  other  tribe  carried  only  bamboos 
through  the  fair. 

The  ruling  power  was  consequently  held  by  the  priests  of  the  Goosseyns, 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Mehmits,  and  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Mela,  the  police  was  under  their  authority,  and  all  duties  levied  and 
collected  by  them.  Tor  Hur<kcart  though  immediately  connected  with  the 
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Mahratta  government,  and,  at  all  other  seasons,  under  the  rule  and  con- 
troul  of  that  state,  is,  on  these  occasions,  usurped,  by  that  party  of  the 
Fakeers ,  who  prove  themselves  most  powerful;  and  though  the  collections 
made  upon  pilgrims,  cattle,  and  all  species  of  merchandize,  amount  to  a 
A  ery  considerable  sum ;  }7et  no  part  is  remitted  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Mahratta  state. 

These  Melmnts  meet  in  council  daily:  hear  and  decide  upon  all  com¬ 
plaints  brought  before  them,  either  against  individuals,  or  of  a  nature  tend¬ 
ing  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  well  management  of  this 
immense  multitude. 

As  one  of  these  assemblies  was  on  the  high  road  near  our  tents,  we  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  noticing  their  meetings;  and  one  of  our  sepoys, 
having  occasion  to  appear  before  it,  in  a  cause  of  some  consequence,  it 
gave  us  an  opportunity  of  learning  something  of  tire  nature  of  their 
proceeding. 

\ 

The  sepoy,  it  seems,  on  leaving  the  station,  where  his  battalion  was 
doing  duty,  was  entrusted,  by  one  of  the  native  officers,  with  fifty  rupees, 
and  a  commission  to  purchase  a  camel.  With  the  intention  of  executing 
this  trust,  he  mixed  with  a  crowd,  where  some  camels  were  exposed  for 
sale;  and  while  endeavouring  to  cheapen  one  to  the  limits  of  his  purse, 
shewing  the  money,  and  tempting  the  camel  merchant  to  accept,  for 
his  beast,  the  fifty  rupees,  he  drew  the  attention  of  a  party  of  Manvar 
men,  who  were  meditating  a  plan  to  get  it  from  him.  Five  or  six  of 
those  men,  separating  from  the  crowd,  got  round  him,  said,  they  (or 
one  of  them)  had  lost  his  money,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  rupees;  that 
he,  the  sepoy,  was  the  man  who  had  it;  and,  with  much  clamour  and 
force,  they  got  the  money  from  him.  Fortunately,  the  sepoy  s  comrades 
were  near;  lie  ran  towards  them  and  communicated  the  alarm,  and  got 
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assistance,  before  the  fellows  had  time  to  make  off  or  secrete  the  money: 

«/  * 

they,  however,  assumed  a  great  deal  of  effrontery,  and  demanded  that  the 
matter  should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Meliunts:  before  this 
tribunal  the  cause  was  consequently  brought,  and  an  accusation  laid 
against  the  sepoy,  by  these  men  of  Marxoar :  the  money  was  produced,  and 
lodged  in  court,  and  the  cause  on  both  sides,  heard  with  deliberation. 
Unlucky  for  the  Marwarees,  they  had  neither  opportunity  to  examine 
or  change  the  money;  and  knew  not  what  species  of  coin  made  up  this 
sum :  which  circumstance  led  to  their  conviction  :  for  being  enjoined  by 
the  Mehunts ,  to  describe  the  money  they  had  lost,  they  named  coin  very 
different  from  what  the  purse  contained:  but  when  the  sepoy  was  called 
upon  to  answer  the  same  question,  he  specified  the  money  exactly.  The 
judges  immediately  gave  a  decision,  in  favour  of  the  sepoy,  and  restored  him 
his  money:  the  Marxvars  -were  fined  each  in  the  sum  of  five  rupees,  and 
sentenced  to  receive  each  fifty  stripes,  upon  their  bare  backs  with  the 
Korah . 

Ihe  Goosseyns  maintained  an  uncontested  authority,  till  the  arrival  of 
about  12  or  14,000  Seek  horsemen,  v  illi  their  families,  &c.  who  encamped 
on  the  plains  about  Jualapore.  Their  errand  here  was  avowed  to  be  bathing; 
and  soon  afier  their  arrival  they  sent  Ogdassee,  their  principal  priest  or 
Gooroo,  to  make  choice  of  a  situation  on  the  river  side,  where  he  erected 
the  distinguishing  flag  ot  their  sect,  for  the  guidance  and  direction  of  its 
followers,  to  the  spot.  It  appeared,  however,  that  no  compliments  or  in¬ 
timation  Oi  their  intentions,  had  been  made  to  the  ruling  power  ;  and  the 
Goosseyns,  not  willing  to  admit  of  any  infringement  of  their  authority, 
pulled  down  the  flag,  and  drove  out  of  the  place  those  who  accompanied 
it.  Some  slight  resistance  was  shewn  by  the  Seeks,  in  support  of  their  priest, 
and  the  dignity  of  their  flag,  but  was  repelled  with  much  violence,  and  the 
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Goosseyns,  not  content  with  driving  them  away,  abused  and  plundered  the 
whole  party,  to  a  considerable  amount. 

The  old  priest  Oodassee,  on  his  return  to  the  Seek  camp,  complained  to 
Rajah  Saheb  Sing,  their  chief,  in  the  name  ot  the  body  collective,  ot  the 
insult  and  violence  they  had  met  with  from  the  Goosseyns. 

A  consultation  was  immediately  held  by  the  three  chiefs  of  the  Seek 
forces,  viz.  Rajah  Saheb  Sing  of  Puteealah,  and  Roy  Sing  and  Siiere 
Sing  of  Booreah ,  who  silenced  the  complainants  by  promising  to  de¬ 
mand  redress  and  restitution  for  what  they  had  been  plundered  of. 

A  vakeel  was  immediately  dispatched,  with  a  representation,  from 
the  Seeks  to  the  Mehunts,  or  priests  of  the  Goosseyns,  pointing  out 
the  right,  they  conceived  they  possessed,  in  common  with  all  other  nations, 
to  have  access  to  the  river;  and  complaining  of  the  wanton  insults  they 
had  met  with,  from  their  tribes,  when  in  the  peaceable  execution  of  their 
duty :  however,  as  they  had  no  remedy,  to  make  amends  for  some  part  of 
the  ill  treatment  they  met  with,  yet  they  demanded  an  immediate  retri¬ 
bution  of  all  they  had  been  plundered  of,  and  free  access  to  the  river 

or  place  of  bathing. 

The  Mehunts  heard  their  complaints,  expressed  concern  at  what  had 
happened,  and  promised  their  assistance,  in  obtaining  the  redress  sought 
for:  and  the  matter,  for  the  present,  rested  here;  the  Goosseyns  giving 
back,  to  the  Seeks,  all  the  plunder  they  had-  taken,  and  admitting  of 
their  free  ingress  and  egress  to  the  river. 

All  was  pretty  quiet,  during  the  few  remaining  days  of  bathing; 

but 
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but  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  April ,  (which  day  concluded  the 
Mdd)  a  scene  of  much  confusion  and  bloodshed  ensued.  About  ci<>-ht 
o'clock  on  that  morning,  the  Seeks  (having  previously  deposited  their  wo¬ 
men,  children,  and  property,  in  a  village,  at  some  distance  from  Hurd- 
icar)  assembled  in  force,  and  proceeded  to  the  different  watering  places, 
v  here  they  attacked,  with  swords,  spears,  and  fire-arms,  every  tribe  of 
Falceers  that  came  in  their  way.  These  people  made  some  resistance,  but 
being  all  on  foot,  and  few,  if  any,  having  fire-arms,  the  contest  was  un¬ 
equal:  and  the  Seeks,  who  were  all  mounted,  drove  the  poor  Sannyassees, 

Byraagees,  Goosseyns ,  Naagees ,  &c.  before  them,  with  irresistible  fury. 

«/ 

Having  discharged  their  pieces  within  a  few  paces,  they  rushed  upon  those 
unfoitunate  pilgrims  with  their  swords,  and  having  slaughtered  a  great 
number,  pursued  the  remainder,  until,  by  flight  to  the  hills,  or  by  swim¬ 
ming  the  river,  they  escaped  the  revenge  of  their  pursuers. 

The  confusion,  spread  among  other  descriptions  of  people,-  was  incon¬ 
ceivable  ;  and  every  one,  thinking  himself  equally  an  object  of  their  resent  • 
ment,  sought  every  means  of  safety  that  offered  :  many  took  to  the  river, 
and  in  the  attempt  to  swim  across,  several  were  drowned :  of  those  who 
endeav ouied  to  escape  to  the  heights,  numbers  were  plundered,  but  none 
m ho  had  not  the  habit  of  a  Fcikecr  was  in  the  least  hurt:  many  parties  of 
straggling  horsemen  now  ranged  the  island,  between  Hurdzmr  and  Un- 
jinnee  gaut;  plundering  the  people  to  the  very  water’s-edge,  immediately 
opposite  to  us;  fortunately  for  thousands,  who  crowded  to  this  saut  the 
giea^est  paitof  one  of  the  vizier  s  battalions,  with  two  six-pounders  were  sta¬ 
tioned  heie;  two  companies  of  which,  with  an  addition  of  a  few  of  our  own 
sepoys,  and  a  native  officer,  whom  Captain  Murray  very  judiciously  sent 
across  the  river,  kept  the  approach  of  the  horse  in  check.  Finding  they 
(ould  not  attack  the  crowd  on  the  water’s-edge,  without  receiving  a  smart 
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fire  from  the  sepoys,  as  well  as  exposing  themselves  to  the  fire  of  the 
guns,  they  drew  off,  and  by  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  ail  was 
again  quiet. 

At  this  time,  the  cause  of  such  an  attack,  or  the  future  intentions  of 
this  body  of  Seeks,  was  all  a  mystery  to  us  ;  and  popular  report  favoured 
the  conjecture,  that  they  intended  to  profit  from  the  present  occasion, 
and  by  crossing  the  river,  at  a  few  miles  lower  down,  return,  and  plun¬ 
der  the  myriads  of  travellers  who  crowded  the  roads  through  Rohilcinicl 
However,  the  next  morning  discovered  they  had  no  such  intentions  ;  as, 
from  the  adjacent  heights,  we  saw  them  take  their  departure,  in  three 
divisions,  bending  their  march  in  a  westerly  course,  or  directly  from  us. 
The  number  which  had  crowded  to  the  river  side,  opposite  to  our  tents, 
was  too  great  to  be  ferried  over  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  conse¬ 
quently  remained  in  that  situation:  fearful  of  the  approach  of  day,  and 
in  dreadful  alarm  from  the  expectation  of  another  visit  from  the  Seeks, 
but  by  eight  o’clock,  their  minds  were  more  at  ease,  and  they  offered  up 
their  prayers  for  the  English  gentlemen*  whose  presence,  they  universally 
believed,  had  been  the  means  ot  dispersing  the  enemy. 

From  the  various  information  we  had  now  collected,  we  concluded  this 
hostile  conduct  of  the  Seeks  was  purely  in  revenge  against  the  tribes 
of  Fakeers :  many  of  the  wounded  came  to  our  camp  to  solicit  chirur- 
gical  assistance  and  they  all  seemed  very  sensible,  that  they  only  were  the 
objects  of  the  enemy's  fury. 

Accounts  agree  that  the  Fakeers  lost  about  five  hundred  men  killed, 
among  whom  was  one  of  their  Mehunts,  or  priests  named  Maunpooree  ; 
and  they  had  many  wounded  :  of  the  Seeks  about  twenty  were  killed,  but 
the  number  of  wounded  not  known. 
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7  lie  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hurdwar,  afford  but  little 
amusement  for  the  mineralogist ;  nor  is  a  fossil  to  be  found  in  them,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  any  other  metal  than  iron. 

i/ 

In  some  situations,  where  the  fall  of  water  has  exposed  their  surface, 
for  one  or  two  hundred  feet,  nothing  more  is  exhibited  than  an  argilla¬ 
ceous  marl,  varying  in  hardness  and  colour,  according  to  the  metallic 
particles  they  contain:  sometimes  this  variety  is  shewn  very  distinctly, 
stratum  super  stratum ,  the  lowest  consisting  rather  of  siliceous  particles, 
having  loose  quartzose  sand,  with  very  little  earthy  mixture ;  and  crum¬ 
bling  to  pieces  with  the  least  application  of  force  ;  the  next  a  fine  smooth 
marl,  of  a  dull  cineritious  grey,  compact,  and  soapy  to  the  touch  :  it  is 
quickly  diffusible  in  water,  and  does  not  effervesce  in  acids.  The  next  is 
of  a  pale  liver-coloured  brown,  possessing  properties  like  those  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  but  somewhat  more  indurated,  and  most  likely  containing 
more  iron  :  the  fourth,  or  superior  stratum  is  still  browner  than  the  last, 
and  exhibits,  in  its  fracture,  small  shining  micaceous  particles.  In  other 
places,  the  whole  side  of  a  mountain  consists  of  siliceous  sand,  mixed  with, 
mica  and  some  calcareous  earth  ;  the  whole  very  slightly  connected,  lami¬ 
nated,  and  tumbling  in  large  quantities  into  the  water-courses  below  ; 
sometimes  found  sufficiently  indurated  to  bear  the  violence  of  the  fall. 

I  rom  the  place  called  Neel  Koond,  a  winding  nullah,  of  about  a  mile  in 
length,  falls  into  the  Ganges  a  little  above  Unjinnee  :  in  the  bed  of  it,  a 
greater  variety  of  stones  is  found  than  might  be  expected  from  the  nature 
of  the  hills,  in  which  the  source  of  it  lies  ;  thus  granite,  and  opaque 
quaitz,  of  different  colours,  are  found  in  pretty  large  rounded  masses:  vet 
no  such  stones,  as  far  as  observation  can  trace,  form  any  part  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  in  this  neighbourhood. 

I  he  high  ground  between  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  and  the  mountains, 

also 
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also  contains  many  of  .these  stones,  in  a  loose  unconnected  state ;  some 
lying  very  deep  in  the  earth,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  side  of  the  bank 
exposed  to  the  river:  these  bear  a  perfect  resemblance  to  those  stones  in 
the  beds  of  the  nullah,  and  Ganges,  which  owe  their  form  to  the  attrition 
of  rolling  currents  for  ages :  but  the  elevated  situation  in  which  these 
are  bedded,  leaves  no  room  for  supposition,  when,  if  ever,  they  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  action. 

Ihe  riches  ot  the  vegetable  kingdom,  however,  made  ample  amends 
for  the  want  of  variety  in  the  mineral  productions.  As  an  enumeration 
of  the  plants  I  met  with,  during  my  .stay  at  this  place,  would  interrupt  the 
thread  of  my  narrative,  I  have  subjoined  them  in  the  form  of  an  appen¬ 
dix,  together  with  all  the  others  found  in  the  course  of  my  tour ;  adding 
such  remarks  on  their  history,  or  oeconomical  uses,  as  I  judged  might  be 
interesting.  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  the  season  just  now  is  not  very 
favourable  for  finding  herbaceous  plants  in  flower;  the  greatest  abundance 
of  this  description  is  brought  forward  by  the  periodical  rains,  and  a  visit 
in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  would,  no  doubt,  be  attended 
with  a  very  successful  investigation.  On  the  other  hand,  to  explore  the 
loftier  products  of  the  extensive  forests,  with  the  deliberation  the  research 
requires,  it  should  be  begun  in  January,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  April. 

As  a  necessary  measure,  previous  to  my  proceeding  on  my  intended 
journey  to  Siruiagur ,  T  dispatched  a  servant,  with  a  letter,  to  the  rajah  of 
that  place;  signifying  my  intentions  of  visiting  his  capital,  and  for¬ 
warding,  at  the  same  time,  a  letter  I  had  the  honour  to  receive,  from  the 
vizier,  Asoph-ul-Dowlah,  through  the  kind  influence  of  file  resident, 
Mr.  Cherry.  My  servant  returned  on  the  day  I  was  quitting  Hiirdwar, 
(12th  April)  with  the  rajah’s  acknowledgement  of  my  letter,  and  a  perwan- 
nah  or  pass  through  his  dominions  written  in  the  ancient  Hindu  character. 
Vol.  VI.  S  s  On 
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On  the  12 tli  of  April,  I  took  my  departure  from  Hurdzvar,  or  Unjbinee- 
ghat;  and  on  the  13th,  making  two  marches  of  it,  arrived  at  Nejeehabad . 
'Ibis  was  certainly  a  retrogade  motion,  but  two  or  three  reasons  operated, 
to  induce  me  to  change  the  route  I  originally  intended  to  take;  first, 
Hurdzvar  was  a  place  of  less  security  for  the  cattle  and  baggage  I  must 
leave  behind,  and  the  difficulty  of  feeding  them  greater,  than  in  a  place 
where  established  bazars  produced  abundance  of  grain. 

Secondly,  some  little  conveniences  necessary  to  my  manner  of  travelling*, 
I  could  not  get  made  up  here;  and  thirdly,  the  road  direct  from  Hurdzvar 
to  Sirinagur,  was  more  difficult  of  access  and  worse  supplied  with  pro¬ 
visions  and  water,  than  the  one  recommended  from  Nejeehabad ;  I  therefore 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Among  other  preparations  while  here,  a  substitute  for  a  palankeen  was 
requisite,  and  I  made  up  what  is  called  a  Chempaan,  which  is  nothing- 
more  than  a  litter,  of  about  five  feet  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  sup¬ 
ported  between  two  bamboos,  or  poles,  fixed  to  the  sides  a  little  above 
the  bottom,  and  carried  in  the  manner  of  what  is  called  in  Bengal  a 
Tanjaan,  by  a  short  yoke  fixed  between  the  poles  near  the  ends,  and  parallel 
to  them. 

On  the  20th,  I  commenced  my  march  from  Nejeehabad ,  and  encamped  at 
the  petty  village  of  Coadwara ,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  This 
village  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  three  furlongs,  within  the  barrier  of 
this  ghat,  where  is  the  first  ascent  of  the  hills  through  a  rugged  road. 
The  barrier  is  a  large  double  gate  of  plank,  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  pre¬ 
cipice,.  and  on  the  right  by  a  wall  of  loose  stones,  connected  with  the 
neighbouring  ridge  of  hills.  This  point  of  land,  including  the  village, 
is  nearly  encircled  by  the  Koa-mllah ,  a  shallow*,  but  clear  and  rapid 
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stream;  but  being  surrounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  south,  by  higher 
mountains,  the  situation,  must  be,  at  some  seasons,  intolerably  hot,  and 
probably  unhealthy. 

These  ranges  of  hills  rise,  with  a  moderate,  though  unequal  slope,  from 
the  plains  below,  and  are  skirted  by  deep  forests,  extending  from  Hurdwar 
through  Rohilcund ,  Ouck,  and  the  countries  to  the  eastward,  and  producing 
many  kinds  of  valuable  timber,  and  an  abundant  store  of  plants,  never  yet, 
perhaps,  brought  under  the  systematical  examination  of  the  botanist. 
They  also  abound  with  game  of  many  descriptions.  Elephants  arc  found 
here,  and  sometimes  range  beyond  the  skirts  of  the  woods,  to  the  great 
injury  of  whatever  cultivation  they  meet  with  :  but  their  depredations  are 
particularly  directed  to  sugar  plantations. 

They  are  considered  inferior,  in  size  and  value,  to  the  elephants  brought 
f l^Dm  the  eastern  countnes,  and  aie  seldom  caught,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  their  teeth. 

The  soil  of  these  forests  varies,  from  a  black  fat  earth,  where  the  trees 
or  shrubs,  which  it  nourishes,  acquire  a  large  size,  to  a  firm  reddish  clay, 
and  mixtures  of  gravel  and  loose  stones  of  various  descriptions. 

On  the  List,  I  marched  to  Amsore ,  a  small  village  on  a  little  cultivated 
spot.  The  first  part  of  the  road  lay  in  the  bed  of  the  Koa-nullah,  and 
tne  whole  of  it  was  so  rugged,  that  although  the  distance  is  only  computed 
foui  coss,  and  I  judge  it  not  to  exceed  seven  miles,  I  employed  three 
hours  and  a  half  in  walking  it,  and  my  baggage  did  not  arrive  till  six 
hours  afterl  set  off'.  The  general  direction  of  the  road  is  about  N.  E.  by  E. 


On  tlie22d,  a  walk  of  two  hours  and  forty  minutes  carried  me  to  Ghi- 
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uouly  the  distance  of  which  from  Amsore ,  I  compute  to  be  eight  miles  r 
tlie  road  being  much  less  obstructed  than  yesterday.  Towards  the  lie- 
ginning;  of  this  day’s  march,  the  road  passes  between  two  stupendous 
rocks.  The  stones,  in  this  part  of  the  nullah,  lying:  in  very  large 
masses,  the  stream  passing  between  with  very  great  rapidity,  and  the  only 
path  across  being  on  spars  laid  from  rock  to  rock,  the  passenger  is  expos¬ 
ed  to  imminent  danger.  Farther  on,  I  met  with  one  of  the  small  water¬ 
mills,  called  Punchuckee ,  which  was  now  working.  The  construction  is 
very  simple  :  the  stones  which  are  little  larger  than  those  turned  by  the 
hand,  and  called  chuckles,  are  worked  by  means  of  an  horizontal  wheel  ; 
the  spokes  of  which  are  cut  like  the  valves  of  a  Venetian  window,  and  set 
obliquely  into  the  case  of  a  perpendicular  shaft ;  and,  upon  these  valves, 
a  stream  of  water,  from  a  narrow  spout,  at  about  four  feet  elevation, 
falls,  with  force  enough,  to  give  brisk  motion  to  the  machine.  The 
water  is  brought  to  it,  by  banking  up  the  stream  of  the  nullah,  till  it  ac¬ 
quires  the  necessary  elevation.  The  hopper  is  a  conical  basket,  suspended 
with  the  narrow  end  of  the  cone  over  the  hole  in  the  stones  ;  and  being 
kept  in  a  gentle  motion,  it  supplies  them  constantly  and  regularly.  In 
this  manner,  two  men  relieving  each  other,  will  grind  from  four  to  six 
maunds  of  grain  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  village  at  Ghinouly  consists  of  three  lints.  Seldom  more  than  five 
or  six  together  are  to  be  met  with ;  and  it  is  a  large  village  that  has  so 
many  as  ten. 

The  hills  in  this  situation,  are  not  so  close  as  those  in  the  road  behind 
me  ;  the  ground  between,  on  each  side  the  nullah,  elevated  and  very  plea¬ 
sant  ;  and  the  cultivation  carried  to  the  very  summits  of  those  moun¬ 
tains.  The  sides  of  all,  look  greener  than  those  hitherto  seen,  but  I 
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was  not  vet  sensible  of  any  moderation  in  the  heat  of  the  dav.  The  ther- 
«/  %*  ' 

mometer  was  up  to  ninety-five,  and  never  lower  than  seventy-two  within 
my  tent. 

On  the  23d,  after  a  walk  of  three  hours  and  ten  minutes,  I  arrived  at 
Dosa/i,  an  inconsiderable  village  on  the  banks  of  the  nullah,  along  which 
lay  the  greatest  part  of  the  road,  from  last  encampment.  This  day’s 
journey  exhibited  a  considerable  variety  of  scenery,  being  now  a  rugged 

path,  between  abrupt  impending  rocks,  and  now,  little  open  spaces,  sur- 

% 

rounded  with  gently  sloping  hills,  the  sides  of  which  are  diversified  with 
clumps  of  fir,  oak,  and  saul,  and  with  cultivated  ground.  In  one  of  these 
latter  situations,  the  water  is  conducted  from  one  side  of  the  nullah,  to 
the  fields  on  the  other  by  an  ingenious,  though  simple  contrivance.  A 
trough,  formed  by  hollowing  the  body  of  a  large  fir-tree,  is  placed  across, 
where  the  over-hanging  rocks  favour  the  communication,  and  conducts 
a  stream,  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 

The  Koa-nuttah  has  its  source  about  three  miles  above  Dosah  to  the 
north,  and  its  first  small  branch  rises  in  a  spring  at  Dezcara-Kaal,  and 
receives  increase  from  several  small  rills,  issuing  from  the  surrounding 
hills,  between  Dewara-Kaal,  and  this  place. 

The  bed  of  the  nullah  here  contains  great  quantities  of  Mica ,  of  vari¬ 
ous  tints,  according  to  its  impregnation  with  iron  or  other  metallic 
ores  :  the  mountains  exhibit  it  in  very  considerable  masses;  and,  in  many 
places,  it  falls  crumbling  down  their  sides,  into  the  water-courses  below. 
Thence  it  is  carried  away,  by  the  currents,  shining  at  the  bottom,  with  a 
lustre  little  less  brilliant  than  silver.  None  of  it,  however,  is  of  so  pure 
a  transparency  as  to  serve  the  purposes  to  which  this  substance  is  usually 
applied. 

The 
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'I  lie  thermometer,  to-day,  was  at  the  highest  ninety,  and  at  four  in  the 
morning  down  to  sixty-five;  the  wind  variable  and  threatening  change  of 
weather. 

Idle  sportsman  may  here  find  ample  source  of  amusement.  Black 
partridge,  hares,  and  quail,  are  found  in  plenty,  without  much  labour ;  and 
the  eager  pursuer,  who  does  not  consider  the  ascending  of  heights,  and 
creeping  into  jungles,  material  obstacles  to  his  amusement,  will  find  two 
species  of  fowls,  and  the  deer  called  parah,  by  the  natives  ( Cervus  Porci- 
nus ,  L.). 

The  fish  of  the  nullah  are  small,  but  make  a  well  tasted  fry,  and  are  an 
acceptable  variety  to  the  scanty  supply  of  animal  food  procurable  :  they 
are  mostly  of  the  genus  Cyprinus ,  four  species  of  which  I  particularly  re¬ 
marked.  The  manner  of  taking  fish  in  these  shallow  rapid  nullahs  may  not 
he  unworthy  of  notice.  One  method  is  by  rod  and  line  ;  about  eight  or 
ten  yards  of  one  end  of  the  line  is  filled  with  nooses,  or  snares,  formed  of 
horse  hair  from  one  to  three  or  four  hairs  strong,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  fish  expected  to  be  caught ;  and  at  intervals,  of  about  fifteen  inches, 
oblong  pieces  of  iron  are  fixed,  to  prevent  its  being  carried  away  by  the 
force  of  the  current :  the  other  end  of  the  line,  perhaps,  ten  or  twelve  yards, 
is  passed  through  a  bow,  at  the  end  of  a  short  rod,  and  kept  in  the  hand 
below,  and  both  are  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  trowling  rod  and 
line  ;  thus  prepared,  the  fisherman  casts  the  end  with  the  snare  across  the 
.stream,  where  he  lets  it  remain  about  half  a  minute,  during  which  time,  he 
pokes  a  light  forked  stick,  carried  in  the  right  hand,  into  holes  about  the 
stones,  thus  driving  the  fish  up  the  stream,  against  the  snares  of  the  line, 
and  on  taking  it  up,  generally  has  secured  from  one  to  four  fish.  By  these 
simple  means,  he  seldom  fails,  in  about  half  an  hour,  to  get  a  tolerable 
%. 
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Another  method,  practised  by  the  natives,  is  to  s’tupify  or  kill  them, 
with  vegetable  substances:  for  this  purpose  they  make  choice  of  a  pool 
formed  by  the  current,  and  turning  the  stream,  by  heaping  up  stones,  stop 
up  the  supply  of  fresh  water  into  it,  in  the  same  manner,  closing  every 
outlet,  then  bruising  the  fruit  of  a  tree  common  here,  they  cast  a  quantity 
into  the  pool,  and  in  about  half  an  hour,  its  deleterious  effect  seldom  fails 
to  shew  itself:  the  fish,  unable  to  preserve  their  equilibrium,  tumble  about, 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  easily  taken  with  the  hands. 

On  the  24th,  in  three  hours  thirty-five  minutes,  I  reached  Belkate.  The 
scenery,  on  this  day’s  march,  was  more  beautifully  diversified,  than  in  any 
preceding  one.  The  forests  of  oak,  fir,  and  boorans*,  are  here  more  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  the  trees  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  I  have  yet  seen. 
Unfortunately,  neither  the  traveller’s  mind,  nor  his  eye,  can  be  enough 
disengaged,  to  admire,  in  security,  the  sublimity  of  this  prospect:  for 
after  the  ascent  of  a  pretty  high  ridge  of  mountains,  the  road  is  continued 
along  their  side;  winding,  and  so  narrow,  that  without  constant  attention, 
you  are  in  danger  of  being  precipitated  into  an  alarming  depth  of  valley  on 
the  right. 

The  spot,  on  which  I  encamped,  is  a  narrow  valley,  separating  the  • 
villages  of  Bedeyl  and  Belkate,  which  are  nearly  opposite  to  each  other ; 
the  river Nayaar  running  between,  with  a  stream  beautifully  transparent, 
in  the  direction  of  W.  N.  W. 

The  principal  source  which  forms  this  river,  if  I  am  to  trust  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  natives,  lies  at  a  place  called  Doobree,  about  forty  eight  coss, 
or  four  days  journey  east  (to  a  man  on  foot,  without  burthen;)  and  issues, 
in  a  considerable  stream,  from  the  root  ofa  tree  called Beh-kul  It  falls  into  the 


Ganges, 


*  See  the  catalogue  annexed  to  this  paper. 
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Ganges,  nine  miles  below  Dezv-praag,  with  which  I  find  the  natives  have 
some  communication  in  the  rainy  season  ;  and  through  this  channel  carry 
on  a  small  traffic  in  iron,  grain,  & c.  in  canoes  formed  from  the  trunk  of 
large  Scmcl  trees. 

I  crossed  the  river,  in  knee-deep  water,  and  pitched  my  tent  under  a 
'large  mango  tree,  where  two  or  three  trees  more  afford  ample  shade  for  ser¬ 
vants  of  all  descriptions. 

The  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  valley  lie  in  lamellated 
strata  of  various  coloured  fissile  stones  or  slate,  from  a  dull  clay  colour,  to 
ash,  bluish  black,  light  brown,  and  ferruginous  brown;  in  some  places  a 
vein  of  white  quartz  runs  through,  in  an  irregular  direction. 

The  houses  here  are  covered,  with  a  kind,  much  resembling  the  com¬ 
mon  writing  slate. 

On  the  2.5th  I  walked,  in  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  to  Nataana,  a 
village  of  five  or  six  houses  upon  the  brow  of  a  sloping  hill.  It  looks  into 
an  excessive  deep  valley,  formed,  by  the  surrounding  hills,  into  a  narrow 
bottom,  resembling  an  inverted  cone,  and  cultivated  in  ridges,  down  their 
sides,  to  the  very  base.  The  road  from  Belkate  ascends  gradually,  and  the 
-elevation  here  is  such  as  considerably  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
From  an  accident  to  my  thermometer,  I  could  only  estimate  this  by  my 
sensations,  which  did  not  indicate  a  higher  degree  than  eighty-five  at 
noon.  The  natives  say,  it  continues  thus  cool,  all  the  month  of  May , 
and  they  seldom,  at  any  time,  experience  excessive  heat. 


I  pitched  my  tent,  at  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
village,  near  a  little  stream  of  water,  which  supplies  the  wants  of  the 
1  inhabitants. 
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inhabitants.  It  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  bull,  rudely  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  and  fall  into  a  reservoir  below.  The  stream  is  not  larger  than  a  mus- 
quet  barrel,  but  the  supply  is  always  constant  and  clean.  The  wheat,  in 
some  parts,  is  now  ripe,  and  the  women  employed  in  reaping  it. 

The  mountains,  for  some  miles  round  Nataanee ,  have  a  naked  appear¬ 
ance.  No  trees  to  be  seen,  but  upon  distant  hills;  some  bushes  grow 
along  the  ridges,  formed  for  banking  up  the  earth;  and  the  standing  corn 
is  almost  the  only  vegetation  besides,  to  be  seen.  The  soil  is  scanty,  and 
very  stony ;  and  the  crops  thin,  except  those  near  the  village,  which  are 
improved  by  the  little  manure  the  inhabitants  give  the  land ;  they  seem 
too  indolent,  however,  to  extend  this  improvement  beyond  one  or  two 
ridges:  indeed,  as  the  carriage  must  be  upon  their  own  backs,  the  labour 
would  be  great.  Their  only  cattle  are  bullocks,  but  those,  as  far  as  I  could 
observe,  are  not  used  for  the  carriage  of  burthens.  They  draw  the  plough, 
trample  out  the  corn:  and  the  milk  of  the  cows  forms  a  principal  part  of 
the  peoples  sustenance.  Ever  since  I  ascended  the  ghauts,  I  observed  the 
same  features  mark  the* breed  of  oxen  in  those  hills;  they  are  low,  not 
exceeding  the  height  of  the  small  Bengal  cows;  their  bodies  short  and 
thick,  legs  very  short;  but  slight  appearance  of  that  fleshy  protuberance, 
common  to  the  male  of  these  animals  in  Hindustan ;  their  horns  are  short, 
tapering,  wide  at  their  base,  and  gradually  approximating  towards  their 
points,  with  a  slight  curve  inwards:  their  heads  short,  and  thick:  the 

prevailing  colour  is  from  red  to  dark  brown;  with  black  noses,  and  black 

* 

tips  to  their  tails. 

Curiosity  led  me  into  the  village,  but  what  chiefly  excited  my  attention, 
was  the  appearance  of  uncleanliness,  indolence,  and  poverty;  the  only 
proof  of  their  attention  to  some  kind  of  comfort,  is  in  the  struc- 
Vol.  VI.  T  t 
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tin  e  of  their  houses,  which  are  of  stone,  laid  in  common  mortar,  with 
a  sloping  roof,  covered  with  fine  slate,  raised  to  a  second  floor,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  family,  while  the  lower,  or  ground  one,  gives  cover  to 
their  cattle  in  bad  weather. 

Their  cows  are  the  only  animals  to  be  met  with  among  them,  they 
have  neither  dog,  cat,  goat,  sheep,  nor  common  fowls. 

On  the  26th,  I  marched  to  Adwaanee,  along  a  range  of  mountains, 
covered  with  forest  trees,  of  various  species.  The  distance  from  Nataana, 
by  computation  of  the  natives,  is  six  coss.  I  was  three  hours  and  five 
minutes  in  walking  it,  and  considering  the  nature  of  the  road,  and  time 
lost  by  the  stopping,  I  conclude  the  true  distance  to  be  about  eight  and  a 
half  miles.  The  distance  would  be  considerably  less>  on  aline  drawn  from 
Nataana  to  this  place,  which  regains  the  former  direction,  and  places 
Adwaanee  about  N.  E.  from  the  point  marched  from. 

This  situation  is  a  narrow,  elevated  ridge,  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
a  bleak  and  chilling  wind.  The  only  remnant  of  human  industry  is  the 
scattered  ruin  of  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 

On  the  27th,  at  half  an  hour  past  four  in  the  morning,  I  proceeded  on 
my  journey.  The  road  continuing  with  an  ascent,  for  about  half  an 
hour,  brought  me  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  from  whence  is  seen  the  lofty 
chain  of  snowy  mountains,  in  a  very  extended  line,  from  east  to  west. 
Those  mountains  are  seen  from  some  parts  of  Rohilcund;  but  so  remote 
and  indistinct,  as  to  give  no  idea  of  the  magnificent  scenery  that  now 
opened  to  my  view;  the  grandeur  of  which  was  every  moment  encreas- 
ing  by  the  more  powerful  illumination  of  the  rising  sun. 
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One  of  the  most  conspicuous  summits  of  this  chain  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Hem,  near  the  base  of  which  is  the  famous  place  of  Hindu 
worship  called  Buddec-nauth.  It  is  marked  to  travellers  by  the  greater 
breadth  of  its  top;  and  rising  in  four  or  five  rugged,  but  rather  conical 
points.  Its  bearing  from  where  I  made  these  notes  was  N.  N.  E. 

The  road,  from  this  ridge,  gradually  descending,  I  arrived,  at  thirteen 
minutes  past  seven,  at  Teyka-ca  Maanda.  Here  is  only  one  indifferent 
building,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  and  a  few  scattered  hamlets 
appear  on  the  sides  of  distant  mountains. 

I  he  air  proved  here  as  cold  as  at  Adzvaanee,  and  having  no  shelter 
from  trees,  was  the  more  smartly  felt.  The  rocks  are  of  a  course  dull 
granite  in  some  places;  and  in  others,  extensive  beds  of  various  kinds  of 
schistus  appear;  most  of  them  lying  in  a  vertical  position  and  near  the 
upper  surface,  dividing  into  fine  laminre,  exhibiting  colours,  inclining 
to  purple,  yellow  and  green.  That  most  exposed  to  the  air  crumbles 
to  dust  under  its  influence. 

On  the  28th,  I  walked,  in  two  hours  fifty-five  minutes,  to  Chet-lcote, 
situated  in  a  confined  valley,  where  the  heat  was  excessive.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  march,  over  a  gentle  ascmt,  the  snowy  mountains,  which 
had  been  concealed  by  a  hill  in  front,  suddenly  emerging,  presented  a 
spectacle  truly  magnificent. 

29th  April,  1 79$,  Sirinagur. 

I  left  Chet-kote  this  morning  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  four,  the 
descent  still  continuing;  and  twenty  minutes  walk  brought  me  to  a 
pretty  large  nullah  which  falls  into  the  Aluhmndra,  a  short  distance  belowT 
Sirinagur.  By  banking  up  the  stream,  it  is  raised  to  an  height  sufficient  to 
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work  two  or  three  of  those  little  mills  called  Pun  Chukees,  which  from 
their  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  are  kept  in  constant  employ.  This  nullah 
is  called  Koonda  Gaad.  The  road  continued  along  it  for  twenty-two  mi¬ 
nutes  through  little  fields  of  unripe  corn  :  leaving  the  nullah,  I  ascended 
for  thirteen  minutes,  which  brought  me  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  from 
whence  I  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  town  and  valley  of  Sirinagur ;  and  the 
winding  course  of  the  Aluknundra  river  through  it,  running  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  from  east  to  west  along  the  north  side  of  the  town.  On  the  top  of 
this  hill,  a  Fakeer  has  stationed  himself,  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
thirsty  traveller,  and  deals  out  the  waters  of  the  holy  Ganges  for  a  pecuniary 
compensation. 

About  fifteen  minutes  before  six  o’clock,  I  reached  the  valley,  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  five  minutes  after.  I  wras  here  met  by  a  person  of  the 
rajah’s  household,  who  was  sent  to  congratulate  me,  on  having  surmounted 
the  obstacles  of  a  difficult  journey ;  and  to  know  what  he  could  do  for  me, 
or  what  contribute  to  my  immediate  accommodation;  offering,  if  a  house 
would  be  acceptable,  to  clear  one  for  my  reception.  The  compliment  was 
pleasing,  but  I  knew  too  well  the  structure  of  their  habitations,  to  suppose 
they  could  furnish  me  with  better  accommodation  than  my  tent.  There¬ 
fore  I  declined  the  offer,  and  chc/se  for  my  encampment,  a  pretty  thick 
mangoe  grove,  on  the  south  west  end  of  the  town,  near  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  '» 

As  I  may  now  promise  myself  a  little  rest  from  daily  fatigue,  I  will 
take  a  slight  retrospect  of  the  country  I  have  travelled  over,  before  my 
attention  is  called  to  the  objects  that  may  here  be  worth  particular  notice. 

From  the  ghaut  of  Coadzvdra  to  Sirinagur ,  is  an  assemblage  of  hills, 
jumbled  together  in  many  forms  and  cliicctions,  sometimes  in  chains, 
lying  parallel  to  each  other,  but  of  no  gteat  extent,  and  often  con¬ 
nected 
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nected  at  their  termination,  by  narrow  ridges,  running  at  right  angles 
across  the  rallies  between.  The  summits  of  all  are  very  narrow,  and  of  vari- 
ous  shapes,  and  the  distances  between  each  range  short,  consequently 
the  rallies  much  confined,  and  a  late  trareller  justly  obserres,  “  Not  a 
spot  is  to  be  seen  that  would  afford  room  to  accommodate  one  thousand 
men  in  tents.” 

Some  of  these  ranges  are  coyered  with  forests,  and  are  always  green, 
some  are  naked  and  stony,  neither  affording  shelter  to  the  birds  of  the 
air,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field.  The  number  in  cultiration  form  the 
smallest  part,  but  so  few  traces  of  either  houses  or  inhabitants  are  to  be 
seen,  that  to  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  general  conclusion,  depopulation 
and  porerty  are  striking  features  throughout,  and  a  greater  share  of 
the  country  seems  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  birds  and  beasts  of 
the  forests,  than  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  man. 

In  the  erening  of  this  day,  the  rajah  paid  me  the  compliment  of  a 
visit,  accompanied  by  liis  two  brothers,  and  some  other  officers  of  his 
suite,  besides  a  considerable  crowd ;  of  which,  howerer,  many  more  were 
led  to  gratify  curiosity  than  belonged  to  the  train  of  the  rajah.  Him¬ 
self  and  brothers  were  on  horseback,  and  except  one  or  two  others, 
the  rest  followed  on  foot.  They  dismounted  at  the  entrance  into  the 
grore,  where  I  met  the  rajah,  and  after  the  usual  salutation,  he  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  his  brothers  Pra-Kerem-Saii  and  Pretem-Sah. 

This  ceremony  oyer,  we  proceeded  to  the  tent,  which  was  soon  filled 
by  this  party  of  all  descriptions :  much  order,  however,  was  observed,  and 
the  rajah,  after  some  few  questions  and  complimentary  remarks,  staid 
about  twenty  minutes,  when  night  approaching,  he  apologized  for  his 
hasty  departure,  and  took  leave. 
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He -appears  to  be  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  in  stature  something 
under  the  middle  size,  of  slender  make,  regular  features,  but  effeminate, 
lie  speaks  quick,  and  not  remarkably  distinct. 

His  elder  brother  is  a  stouter  and  more  manly  person;  about  twenty- 
four  years,  though  he  has  the  looks  of  riper  age  than  his  brother, 
they  bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other,  ihe  younger  is  a  strong  likeness 
of  the  rajah  in  make,  features,  and  voice;  a  little  under  him  in  size,  and, 
I  believe,  about  nineteen  years  of  age. 

In  their  dresses,  no  signs  of  greatness  or  ostentation  appear;  they  were 
in  plain  muslin  jamahs  with  coloured  turbans  and  kummerbunds,  with¬ 
out  jewels  01  othei  decorations,  nor  was  the  dress  of  the  rajah  in  any  re¬ 
spect  more  distinguishing,  than  those  of  his  brothers. 

I  found  the  heat  of  this  day  very  distressing;  sometimes  without  a 
breath  of  air,  and  when  any  was  evident,  it  came  with  an  unpleasant 
warmth. 

In  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  I  returned  my  visit  to  the  rajah. 
He  received  me  at  the  entrance  of  a  court  in  front  of  the  house,  and  con- 
.  ducted  me  by  the  hand  to  a  square  terrace  in  the  center  of  it.  I  was 
here  introduced  to  his  vizier  and  dewan;  and  after  being  seated,  and 
compliments  over,  he  commenced  a  conversation,  by  asking  several 
questions  relative  to  my  journey,  manner  of  travelling,  purpose  for  which 

I  undertook  such  an  expedition,  repeating  several  he  had  asked  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  on  that  subject. 

He  made  some  remarks  relative  to  the  extent  of  the  British  posses- 
in  India,  spoke  ot  the  late  Rohilla  expedition,  and  noticed 
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the  knowledge  the  English  possess  in  the  art  of  war  with  admiration, 
and.  as  unequalled  by  any  other  nation.  He  begged  to  be  indulged 
with  a  sight  of  the  exercise  as  practised  by  our  troops,  and  the  little 
party  of  sepoys  with  me  performed  it,  much  to  his  amusement  and 
satisfaction. 

.After  a  stay  of  about  an  hour,  the  evening  being  far  advanced,  I  took 
my  leave. 

The  valley  of  Sirinagur  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  eastward, 
and  as  much  to  the  westward  of  the  town.  The  river  Aluhiundra  enters 
the  valley  near  a  village  called  Seerhote,  which  bears  E.  \  N.  from  the 
town.  Its  course  is  nearly  from  east  to  west ;  the  breadth  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  from  bank  to  bank  about  250  yards ;  but  in  the  dry  season  it  does  not 
exceed  eighty  or  100  yards.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  valley,  the 
current  strikes  with  violence  against  the  stony  base  of  the  mountain.  Near 
this  place,  the  river  is  crossed  by  means  of  a  contrivance  called  here  a 
joolak.  Two  scaffolds  are  erected  in  form  of  a  gallows,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  stream :  over  these  are  stretched  very  thick  ropes,  to  form,  on 
each  hand,  a  support  for  the  rest  of  the  bridge.  To  these,  by  means  of 
pendant  ropes,  a  ladder  is  fixed  horizontally,  and  over  this  tottering- 
frame  the  travellers  pass.  The  main  ropes  are  so  slack  that  the-  middle  of 
the  bridge  is  within  a  foot  of  the  water,  its  breadth  will  barely  admit  of 
two  persons  abreast.  The  current  beneath  runs  with  rapidity,  and  it  would 
be  dangerous  even  to  a  good  swimmer,  to  fall  from  this  bridge  into  the 
river.  The  breadth  of  the  stream,  at  this  part,  is  about  eighty  yards, 
and  its  depth  from  ten  to  twenty  feet. 

0 

Its  bed  is  composed  of  large  rounded  stones,  pebbles,  gravel,  and  sand. 
In  two  or  three  places,  large  fragments  of  rock  remain ;  but  if  no  obstacles 
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of  greater  consequence  exist,  to  retard  the  navigation  of  this  branch  of  the 
river,  floats  of  timber,  or  canoes,  might  at  all  seasons  find  a  passage 
.through. 

The  town  of  Sirinagur  occupies  nearly  the  center  of  the  valley  ;  it  is  in 
length  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  ;  the  breadth  is  much  less  ;  its  form 
some  what  elliptic.  It  is  formed  with  little  attention,  either  to  order  or 
convenience.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  rough  and  irregularly  put  together, 
with  the  common  earth  ;  generally  raised  to  a  second  floor ;  and  all  are 
covered  with  slate.  They  are  so  crowded  as  to  leave  little  more  space  for 
the  street,  than  is  sufficient  for  two  persons  to  pass  one  another.  The 
principal  street,  and  indeed  the  only  one  deserving  that  name,  runs  east 
and  west,  through  the  middle  of  the  town  :  this  is  pretty  broad,  and  is  the 
only  bazar,  or  market  of  the  place. 

The  rajah's  house  is  about  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  is  the  largest  in 
it ;  one  part  of  it  being  raised  to  a  fourth  story.  It  is  built  of  a  coarse 
granite,  has  the  appearance  of  being  very  old,  is  much  out  of  repair,  and 
exceeding  shabby. 

The  town,  viewed  from  an  eminence,  exhibits  nothing  striking  or  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  fancy. 

The  roads  which  lead  into  the  town,  excepting  one,  are  very  narrow, 
planted  on  each  side  with  hedges  of  Euphorbia  Canariensis }  and  backed 
with  a  wall  of  loose  stones. 

In  a  country,  possessing  such  a  variety  of  climate,  it  is  natural  to  ask, 
what  advantages  induced  the  primitive  settlers  to  prefer  the  burning  valley 
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of  Sirinagur  for  the  seat  of  government,  to  the  more  temperate  and  healthy 
situations  in  other  parts  of  this  mountainous  tract.  The  result  of  my  en¬ 
quiries  was  what  I  expected.  No  other  parts  of  the  mountains,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  holy  waters  of  the  Ganges ,  possess,  at  the  same  time,  an 
equal  extent  of  plain  ground,  and  convenience  of  a  sufficient  and  constant 
supply  of  running  water,  two  indispensable  requisites  in  the  formation  of 
an  extensive  settlement,  and  particularly  to  settlers  whose  religious  tenets 
teach  them  (and  justly  so)  to  consider  the  former  among  the  most  valu¬ 
able  gifts  of  nature;  and  enjoin  them  to  a  very  liberal  use  of  that  blessing 
in  the  performance  of  some  of  the  sacred  functions  of  their  cast. 

The  foundation  of  this  raje,  by  the  records  kept  in  the  archievcs  of  the 
state,  is  placed  at  a  very  remote  period,  but  they  are  so  blended  with  fabu¬ 
lous  description,  that  the  account  will  hardly  admit  of  being  related,  much 
more  of  receiving  the  sanction  of  authenticity. 

It  is  stated  that  3/74  years  before  the  accession  of  the  present  rajah, 
the  country  was  divided  into  twenty-two  purgunnahs,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  several  chiefs,  independant  of  each  other,  that  they  were  united 
by  the  victorious  exeitions  of  a  native  of  Ahmcdabad Gujerat,  named  Bono 
Daunt,  who  with  his  brother  Sedje  Dhunt,  left  their  native  country,  to 
seek  for  better  fortune :  and  entering  the  hilly  tract,  now  called  Sirinagur , 
took  service  with  the  rajahs  of  the  country.  The  former  entertained  in  the 
service  of  the  Chaandpore  rajah,  with  whom,  in  a  few  years,  he  acquired 
considerable  consequence,  and  was  entrusted  with  high  military  authority. 
In  this  situation,  at  the  advice  of  a  Jougee,  who  appeared  in  a  vision,  he 
formed  the  ambitious  design,  not  only  of  seizing  the  possessions  of  his  master, 
but  of  aiming  at  the  conquest  of  the  whole  country ;  and  such  was  his  suc¬ 
cess,  that  after  deposing  the  rajah  of  Cliaandpore}  who  was  by  far  the  most 
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powerful  in  the  country,  the  rest  became  an  easy  conquest,  and  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  the  whole  twenty-two  districts  are  said  to  have 
been  subdued  to  his  controul,  and  he  continued  to  govern  them  under 
the  title  of  rajah  of  Geruaal  (the  ancient  name  of  the  country)  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Dates  are  wanting  to-  ascertain  the  length  of  his  reign, 
as  also  to  prove  who  were  his  successors,  till  the  fifteenth  generation  of 
lineal  descent,  when  Adjey  Paal  appears.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  Sirinagur ,  and  there  fixed  the  seat  of  government,  where  it  has 
continued,  under  a  succession  of  sixty  rajahs,  including  the  present  reign¬ 
ing  one  Purdoo  Maan  Saa. 

At  my  particular  request  to  the  rajah,  I  was  furnished  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  of  the  princes  who  have  governed  this  country. 


NAMES. 

Number 
of  years 
reigned. 

NAMES. 

Number 
of  years 
feigned. 

)gh-Dhunt,  the  first  rajah, 

Clninder  Sain, 

59 

between  whose  reign  and  Ad 

Mungul  Sain, 

32 

jey  Paal,  900  years  passed, 

15 

Choora  Mun, 

29 

of  which  no  records  exist, 

900 

Chinta  Mun, 

53 

Adjey  Paal, 

50 

Pooren  Mun, 

27 

ilisson,  Bejey  Paal, 

60 

Birk-e-Baan, 

79 

Laak  Paal, 

55 

Bir  Baan, 

81 

Dehrm  Paal, 

65 

20 

i 

Soorey  Baan, 

79 

Kerrem  Paal, 

70 

Iverreg  Singh, 

60 

Narrain  Deo, 

72 

Sooret  Singh, 

72 

Hu  it  Deo, 

45 

Mahah  Singh, 

75 

Govin  Deo, 

4  9 

Anoop  Singh, 

59 

)  Raam  Deo, 

51 

.  25 

Pertaur  Singh, 

29 

Painjeet  Deo, 

53 

Hurrce  Singh, 

39 

Inder  Sain, 

35 

Jaggen  Naar, 

55 

1 

Byjec 
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NAMES. 

I  Number 
.  of  years 

J  reigned. 

NAMES. 

% 

•|  Number 
j  of  years 
j  reigned. 

Ryjee  Naat, 

65 

Aunund  Narrain, 

42 

Gookul  Naat, 

54 

ITerry  Narrain, 

45 

30  Raath  Naat, 

75 

50 

Mahah  Narrain, 

33 

Goopce  Naat, 

82 

Renjeet  Narrain, 

31 

Lechme  Naat, 

69 

Raamroo, 

33 

Preeim  Naat, 

71  ’ 

Chirstnroo, 

4.9 

Saada  Nund, 

65 

Jeggeroo, 

42 

35  Perma  Nund, 

02 

55 

Herroo, 

32 

Maha  Nund, 

63 

Futteh  Sail, 

39 

Sooka  Nund, 

61 

Dooleb  Sail, 

50 

Suba  Chund, 

59 

Purteet  Sail, 

35 

Tarra  Chund, 

44 

Lai  let  Sab, 

40 

40  Maha  Chund, 

52 

who  died  in  1781,  and  left 

Goolab  Chund, 

41 

four  sons,  was  succeeded 

Ram  Narrain, 

59 

by  the  eldest 

Gobind  Narrain, 

35 

60 

Jakert  Sail, 

21 

Lechmen  Narrain, 

37 

and  was  succeeded  by  his 

45  J egget  N  ar rai n , 

32 

brother  the  present  Rajah, 

Mataub  Narrain, 

25  . 

61 

Purdoo  Maan  Sail. 

*  1 

Sheetaub  Narrain, 

37  I 

* 

Total  of  years  3,774 1 


The  extent  and  limits  of  this  raje,  according  to  the  information  given 
by  the  rajah’s  dewan,  are  marked  on  the  south  by  Koadwaraghat  computed 
forty  coss  from  Siviticiguv.  On  the  nortii  by  JBuddrcoiautf  caned  ten  days 
and  on  the' west  by  Beshaw,  thirty  days  journey, 
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The  annual  revenue  of  this  country,  if  the  rajah’s  word  is  to  be  taken, 
does  not  exceed  five  lacks  and  six  thousand  rupees.  This  includes  duties 
on  exports  and  imports,  the  produce  in  grain,  &c.  working  of  mines,  and 
washing  of  gold. 

The  collections  on  cultivation  are  in  some  places  paid  in  kind,  in  others 
in  specie,  and  generally  in  the  proportion  of  one  half  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil. 

The  remittances  in  specie,  to  the  capital,  I  believe,  are  very  inconsider¬ 
able;  for  a  great  deal  goes  in  the  payment  of  the  troops  allowed  to  each 

district,  one  fourth  of  whom  are  never  in  employ.  It  is  also  a  custom  to 

t  * 

pay,  by  tunkhas  on  different  districts,  the  troops  about  the  capital,  some 
descriptions  of  servants,  and  even  the  dancing  girls  and  musicians  who 
are  kept  in  monthly  hire. 

Of  the  latter  description  I  met  several,  travelling,  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  cosses,  with  an  order  on  some  Zemindar  for  three  or  four  months 
arrears  of  pay. 

The  produce  on  washing  the  sands  for  gold  does  not  depend  on  the 
quantity  found,  but  upon  the  number  employed  in  this  business,  each 
man  undertaking  this  research,  pays  to  the  rajah,  for  that  privilege,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  rupees  yearly,  and  the  quantity  obtained  is  the  pro-- 
perty  of  the  worker,  without  deduction. 

the  d iff ci ent  places,  where  it  is  sought  for,  are  Kerempraag,  Pacen- 
hunch,  Dezrpraag,  Rickercase,  and  Laker-ghat. 

The  position  o,f  these  five  places,  from  the  best  descriptions  I  could 
obtain,  areas  follows:  Kerempraag  lies  three  days  journey  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  Kedarnaat ,  and  on  the  small  river  called  the  Finder,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  district  called  Budhaan,  farther  east,  but  here  joins  the 

Aluknundra. 
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Alukmndra.  Paeenkunda  is  on  the  Ganges  ;  Dezvpraag  at  the  confluence 
of  its  two  branches,  called  Aluknundra  and  Baghyretty ;  Rickercase  is  on 
the  Ganges  about  120  cosses  above  Hurdxvar ;  and  Laker- ghat  a  few  cosses 
lower,  on  the  same  river. 

At  Naagpore  and  Dhunpore ,  the  former  forty  cosses  N.  E.  and  the 
latter  fifty  cosses  N.  of  Sirinagur ,  are  two  copper  mines.  These  are  worked 
eight  months  in  the  year,  the  richness  of  the  ore  varies  much,  but  upon 
an  average  produces  fifty  per  cent  of  pure  metal ;  one  half  of  which  goes 
to  the  rajah,  the  other  to  defray  the  expence  of  extracting  it  from  the 
mines,  smelting,  and  paying  overseers. 

At  Dessouly  fifty  or  fifty-five  cosses  east  of  Sirinagur,  is  a  lead  mine,  the 
whole  produce  of  this  goes  to  the  rajah,  and  the  people,  who  work  it,  are 

*0 

kept  in  constant  pay,  though  their  labour  is  only  required  eight  months 
out  of  twelve,  and  sometimes  not  so  long  ;  the  quantity  of  ore  extracted 
being  in  proportion  to  the  demand  the  rajah  has  for  it.  As  a  greater 
encouragement  to  the  people  who  undertake  the  working  of  this  mine, 
and  in  consideration  df  the  injury  to  which  their  health  is  exposed,  they 
have  small  portions  of  land  given  to  them,  on  the  produce  of  which  no  tax. 
is  levied  by  the  Zemindar.. 

Iron  is  produced  in  several  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  particularly  at. 
Chmndpore ,.  Belungh,  Beechaan,  and  Cholah ,  but  the  labour  of  extracting 
it  is  so  great,  that  the  rajah  gives  up  the  whole  to  those  who  will  work  it. 

Other  sources  of  revenue  are  the  importation  of  rock-salt  and  borax 
from  Bootan;  musk  in  pods,  chowries,  hawks  male  and  female,  from  the. 
countries  bordering  on  Buddreenaat. 
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From  Paeenkunda  comes  a  species  of  blanket  called  Bunckee.  They  are 
of  sheep's  wool,  of  a  texture  resembling  those  sold  in  the  Booctb  and  called 
Icoecs ,  but  stronger  and  finer. 

•From  Rohilcund  all  kind  of  cotton  cloths  are  imported,  as  also  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  salt,  the  kind  brought  from  Lahore, ,  known  com- 
monly  by  the  name  Nemuk  Lahogree.  This  the  Bootan  people  carry  back 
in  exchange  for  the  merchandize  they  bring.  A  kind  of  rice  is  also  im¬ 
ported  from  the  southern  countries,  below  the  ghats,  remarkable  for  the 
odour  it  diffuses,  when  boiled.  Tt  is  produced  in  several  parts  of  Hin¬ 
dustan,  but  particularly  in  the  mountainous  countries  of  Ramghur. 

‘  •*  !  -  *4*  4*  '  'll' 

At  the  different  ghats  or  passes  into  the  mountains,  duties  on  imports  and 
some  kinds  of  exports  are  levied  ;  which,  according  to  the  best  information 
I  could  obtain,  is  on  an  average  about  six  per  cent  on  their  value,  but  on 
some  particular  articles,  an  additional. duty  is  laid.  The  pass  at  Coadzvara 
is  rented  by  an  officer  called  Jlakem,  who  pays  annually  to  the  rajah  twelve 
thousand  rupees. 

Upon  the  authority  of  the  rajah’s  historian,  this  raaje  was,  for  many 
years,  exempt  from  tribute  to  any  one.  In  the  reign  of  Ac  bar,  that 
prince  demanded  ot  the  rajah  of  Sirin  a  gar,  an  account  of  the  revenues  of 
his  raaje,  and  a  chart  of  the 'country.  The  rajah  being  then  at  court, 
repaired  to  the  presence  the  following  day ;  and  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  king,  presented  a  true  statement  of  his  finances,  and 
for  the  chart  of  the  country,  he  humorously  introduced  a  lean  camel,  say 
ing  “  this  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  territory  I  possess;  up  and  down 
(ooncha  neechu),  and  very  poor.”  The  king  smiled  at  the  ingenuity 
of  the  thought,  and  told  him  that  from  the  revenues  of  a  country 
realized  with  so  much  labour,  and  in  amount  so  small,  lie  had  no¬ 
thing 
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thing*  to  demand.  From  that  period,  to  the  invasion  of  the  country,  bv 
the  Gorka  rajah,  it  does  not  appear  that  tribute  has  been  paid  to  any 
one  ;  but  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  some  time  in  the  year  1792,  that 
rajah  demanded,  in  consideration  of  relinquishing  all  the  conquests  he  had 
made  in  the  Sirinagur  country,  that  it  should  be  subject  to  the  payment  of 
the  sum  of  25,000  rupees  annually.  This  stipulation  was  ratified  by  the 
Sirinagur  rajah,  and  the  tribute  is  regularly  paid.  A  vakeel,  on  his  part, 
resides  at  the  court  of  the  Gorka  rajah  ;  and  at  the  period  when  the  tribute 
becomes  due,  an  officer  is  sent,  half  way  between  Napaul  and  Sirinagur , 
to  meet  and  receive  it. 

The  standing  forces  of  the  rajah  consist  of  about  5000  men,  commonly 
called  Peadahs :  these  are  variously  armed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
part  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  stationed  ;  that  is  to  say,  with 
match-locks,  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  sword  and  shield :  the  greater 
number  bear  the  latter  and  it  is  the  established  and  favourite  weapon  of 
the  country.  This  body  of  men  is  distributed  through  the  several  districts, 
to  assist  in  the  collections  of  the  country.  One  thousand  of  the  number 
remain  at  the  capital.  No  attention  is  shewn  either  to  their  dress,  or  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  they  are  paid  with  little  regularity. 

The  natives  of  Sirinagur  profess  the  Hindu  religion,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  I  could  not  discover  any  variation,  from  the  practice  of  the  lower 
parts  of  Hindustan. 

The  town  is  inhabited  by  two  races  of  people,  distinguished  by  a  di  Ter¬ 
ence  of  feature.  This  I  am  inclined  to  account  for,  by  supposing  that 
many  of  the  natives  of  the  lower  countries  have,  at  different  and  distant 
periods,  emigrated  to  this  part  of  the  world,  for  the  advantage  of  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  also  common  for  men  of  opulence  and  extensive  trade,  in  other 

parts 
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parts  of  India,  to  send  their  agents  here,  to  establish  a  kind  of  central  com¬ 
munication,  between  Bootaan  and  the  lower  Hindustan .  Many  of  these 
people  have  settled  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  their  families,  natura¬ 
lized,  and  knowing  no  other  homes,  have  continued,  and  encreased.  From 
the  difference,  in  stature  and  features,  between  these  people  and  the 
aborigines  of  the  country,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  have  little  or  no 
intercourse  together.  The  latter  are  of  lower  stature,  they  have  better  pro¬ 
portioned  limbs,  faces  rounder,  eyes  a  little  smaller,  and  noses  shorter,  but 
not  flattened. 

The  dress  of  the  Sirinagur  mountains  is  seldom  more,  among  the 
men,  in  the  cold  season,  than  a  course  thick  blanket,  folded  loosely 
over  the  body,  so  as  to  cover  all  the  breast,  and  reaching  just  below  the 
knee.  The  legs  and  arms  remain  uncovered  ;  on  their  heads  thev  wear  a 

■V 

small  cap,  and  on  their  feet,  a  kind  of  netted  sandal,  made  of  leather 
thongs,  with  soles  of  thicker  leather.  In  the  hot  season,  they  wear  a 
kind  of  frock,  of  a  coarse  cloth,  manufactured  in  the  country,  from  the 
common  cultivated  hemp.  This  the  women  also  wear,  made  into  a  close 
bodied  kind  of  gown  and  petticoat,  with  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  above  the 
breast  drawing  together  with  a  string.  Over  all,  they  wear  a  loose  cotton 
cloth,  of  lighter  texture  ;  they  have  seldom  any  other  ornaments  than 
beads  of  glass  about  their  necks,  and  rings  of  various  coloured  glass  upon 
their  wrists. 

I  observed  many  of  the  natives  of  Sirinagur  afflicted  with  those  tumours 
in  the  neck  commonly  called  wens  :  some  were  of  a  very  large  size, 
but  never  troublesome,  or  attended  with  pain.  From  my  enquiries,  this 
disorder  is  not  general  through  the  country,  but  incident  only  to  those 
natives  who  reside  near  rivers  which  receive  increase  from  the  melting 
snows. 
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Hie  country  to  the  northward  ot  Sirinagur ,  when  viewed  from  one  of 
the  highest  ridges,  above  the  valley,  discovers  five  or  six  ranges  or  bro¬ 
ken  chains  of  hills  rising  with  a  gradation  above  each  other.  The  last 
or  most  elevated,  reaches,  to  appearance,  about  half  way  up  from  the 
base  of  the  stupendous  Himalaya ,  whose  snowy  summits  terminate  the 
view  from  hence.  None  of  the  intermediate  ranges  exhibit  the  smallest 
appearance  of  snow;  and  though,  in  the  winter  season,  those  nearest  to 
the  high  ridge,  may  receive  partial  falls  of  it,  yet  no  part  remains  long 
upon  their  surfaces. 

W  ith  the  inclination  to  pay  all  possible  deference  and  submission  to  the 
accuracy  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Daniel,  who  visited  this  capital  in  1789. 
yet  I  must  here  notice  a  remark  by  Mr.  IIennell  in  his  last  valuable 
memoir  of  a  map  of  Hindustan,  given  upon  the  authority  of  the  former.  The 
reader  is  there  induced  to  conclude  that  a  part  of  the  base  of  the  snowv 
mountains,  is  at  a  very  inconsiderable  distance  from  the  valley  of  Siri- 


nagur. 


Mr.  Daniel  acknowledges,  however,  he  trusted  to  the  reports  of  the 
natives,  who  make  the  distance  fourteen  or  fifteen  geographic  miles.  But 
it  is  certainly  much  greater,  and,  I  believe,  cannot  be  less  than  eighty 
English  miles. 

I  have  observed  elsewhere  that  in  tracing  the  river  Aluknunclra  from 
below  upwards,  through  the  valley  of  Sirinagur,  the  course  is  eastern;  and 
I  find,  as  far  as  the  information  of  the  natives  can  be  trusted,  that  in  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  three  days  journey,  it  takes  a  more  northerly  direction, 
near  a  place  called  Roodreepraag ,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  river  about  half 
its  size,  called  Kallee  Gonga,  the  source  of  which  is  in  the  mountains 
near  Kidaar-nauth  to  the  north  :  and  its  principal  branch  from  a  place 
called  Sincloo  Soguv,  issuing  out  of  the  rocks.  From  R ooclrccpraag  the 
Vol.  VI.  X  x  course 
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course  Is  continued  about  N.  E.  and  at  the  distance  of  three  days  jour¬ 
ney,  in  that  direction,  near  Kerempraag ,  the  Alukmmdra  receives  a 
small  river,  called  Punier ,  the  source  of  which  is  in  Budhaan ,  the  coun¬ 
try  bordering  the  rajah's  territories  on  the  N,  E. 

From  Kerempraag ,  a£  the  distance  of  two  days  journey,  in  much 
the  same  direction,  and  near  a  place  called  ‘  Nundpraag,  it  receives  the 
Gurrela  Ganga.  This  branch  runs  through  the  district  of  Dessouh /, 
and  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  to  the  eastward. 

From  Nundpraag ,  the  Alukmmdra  is  said  to  take  a  more  northerly  di¬ 
rection,  and  at  Bissenpraag ,  receives  a  river  from  the  eastward  as  large 
as  itself,  called  Dood  Ganga ,  or  the  milk  river,  it  also  is  known  by  the 
name  Dhoulee.  Pretty  near  its  junction  with  the  Alukmmdra,  it  runs 
between  two  villages  called  Gurra  and  Nitty. 

Bissenpraag  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  mountain,  on  which  stands 
the  famous  temple  of  Buddreenaat ;  and  is  of  some  importance,  as  being 
the  residence  of  the  pundits  and  principal  Hindus  of  Buddreenaat.  Here 
they  hold  their  durbars,  exercise  their  laws  and  the  duties  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  in  the  greatest  state  of  security  from  foreign  intruders,  and  can  at 
any  time  seclude  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  a  removal 
of  the  joalahs  or  rope  bridges,  which  form  the  communication  across 
the  Alukmmdra. 

The  town  consists  of  about  800  houses,  it  is  a  place  of  some  trade, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  all  Hindus:  my  informer  told  me,  no  one  of  any 
other  religion,  has  yet  found  his  way  to  Buddrenaat,  and  that  it  I 
attempted  the  visit,  it  must  be  at  the  express  permission  ot  the  rajah  of 
Sirinagur.  It  was,  hitherto,  a  part  of  my  plan,  to  proceed  as  far  as  that 

celebrated  spot,  and  I  had  every  encouragement  to  believe  this  per¬ 
il)  issin 
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mission  would  have  been  granted  me.  But  I  found,  on  the  most  par¬ 
ticular  enquiry,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  road,  that  I  should  not  be  able ‘to 
execute  the  journey  in  less  than  fifteen  days;  even  without  halting, '  for 
the  purpose  of  rest,  or  prosecuting  any  enquiries,  relative  to  the  nature 
or  productions  of  the  country.  My  return,  therefore,  could  not  have  been 
effected  in  time  to  leave  the  mountainous  country  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  periodical  rains.  I  consequently  determined  on  leaving  Sirina- 
gur ,  and  marching  back  by  the  tract  I  came. 

# 

• 

Ihe  immediate  execution  of  this  plan  became  necessary,  because  the 
excessive  heat  had  already  begun  to  shew  its  influence  upon  my  servants, 
two  or  three  of  whom  were  laid  up  with  violent  fevers.  I  therefore  took 
leave  of  the  rajah  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  and  next  morning  began 
my  march  towards  Futtehgurh;  which  was  accomplished,  without  any 
occurrence,  that  merits  to  be  recorded. 
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Enumeration  of  Plants  noticed  in  the  preceding  Tour,  between 
Hurd  war  and  Sirinagur,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1796. 

MONANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Co  stus  Speciosus  of  Dr.  Smith. — Common  to  the  skirts  of  these  moun¬ 
tains;  the  stems  now  in  a  dry  and  withered  state,  the  roots  brought  thence 
have  since  flowered.  Flowers  white,  large,  produced  in  a  close  imbricated 
terminal  spike.  Leaves  sessile,  in-spiral  like  order,  lanced,  entire,  one 
nerved,  smooth,  veinless.  Calyx  above,  cylindrical,  tubular,  three  cleft; 
divisions  lanced,  erect,  coloured,  permanent.  Petals  three,  unequal,  ovate, 
pointed,  with  the  base  slightly  truncated.  Nectary  one  leaved,  large, 
waved,  spreading,  two  lipp'd:  base  tubular,  superior  lip  oblong,  lanced, 
three  toothed,  shorter  than  the  inferior,  anther-bearing.  Anthers  oblong, 
two  parted,  adhering  to  the  upper  lip  of  the  nectary,  an  inch  below  the* 
point.  Germ  beneath,  roundish,  gibbous,  style  shorter  than  the  nectary, 
filiform,  placed  between  the  anthers.  Stigma  headed.  Pericarp,  &c. 
as  in  Lin.  crowned  with  the  highly  coloured  calyx.  Flowers  in  August. 

Curcuma. — 111  the  forests  between  liar  (hear  and  Coadxvara  ghat ,  now  in 
flower.  Scape  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  high,  crowded  with  yellow-’ 
flowers  and  numerous  large,  ovate-pointed  bracts,  imbricated;  and 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  scape,  highly  coloured  with  a  rose  red. 
Leaves  radical,  long,  and  lanced,  but  do  not  appear  during  inflorescence. 

DIANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Jasminum  1. - With  climbing  stem,  columnar;  branches  opposite, 

distant.  Leaves  simple,  opposite,  petioled,  oblong,  ovate,  accu- 
minate,  entire,  smooth,  four  inches  by  one  and  a  half.  Flowers 

axillary, 
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axillary,  sometimes  terminal ;  peduncles  long,  slender,  threadform,  two 
or  three  from  the  same  base,  one  flowered.  Calyx  very  small,  tubular, 
fl ve- toothed ;  toothlets  short.  Corol  tubular,  long.  Border  five-parted, 
divisions  longer  than  the  tube,  linear.  Found  climbing  among  other 
bushes  at  Dosah . 

/ 

Jasm'mum  2. — Leaves  simple,  paired,  few,  petioled,  ovate,  much  rounded, 
entire,  terminated  by  a  short  obtuse  acumen  ;  the  large  leaves  three  and 
a  half  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  broad.  Flowers  in  small  terminal 
cymes.  Calyx  belled,  small,  five-toothed ;  toothlets  linear,  distant. 
Corol  tubular,  cylindrical.  Border  the  length  of  the  tube,  five-parted, 
oblong,  equal.  Grows  to  a  small  tree,  in  the  forests  about  Hurdxvar . 
Flowers,  white,  sweet  scented. 

Jasminum  3. — Leaves  alternate,  pinnated  with  an  odd  one ;  leaflets  from 

two  to  three  pair,  subsessile,  lance-ovate,  entire,  smooth,  the  lower 

ones  least,  terminal  one  largest,  eleven  lines  by  five,  but  variable. 

Petioles  angular.  Peduncles  terminal,  slender,  one  flowered.  Calyx 

« 

small,  belled,  five-toothed ;  toothlets,  awled,  small,  distant.  Corol,  tubu¬ 
lar,  long.  Border  five-parted,  divisions  ovate,  shorter  than  the  tube, 
spreading.  Branches  angular,  straggling.  Found  on  the  side  of  a  water¬ 
course,  between  the  mountains  at  Adzvaa?iee,  grows  to  a  large  bush,  . 
flowers  yellow,  and  very  sweet. 

Justicia  Thy  rsif or  mis. — Leaves  opposite,  petioled,  elliptico-lanceolate,  entire. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  thyrse-like  terminal  spikes,  intermixed  with 
numerous  oblong  bracts,  riiigent,  and  of  a  dull  orange  colour.  It 
comes  nearest  to  Justicia  Coccinea  of  Dr.  Smith,  in  2d  Fas.  No.  8. 
The  trivial  nameis  added  on  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Roxburgh.  It  grows 
to  a  large  strong  bush  on  the  sides  of  the  Koa-nullah,  near  Amsour. 
Salvia  integrifolia.  —  Leaves  opposite,  sessile,  sub-ovate,  entire,  woolly, 

mostly 
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mostly  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem.  Flowers  in  whorls ;  of  a  light 
blue,  about  six  in  each  whorl.  Calyx  two  lipped,  the  upper  lip  three 
toothed,  the  lower  two  toothed,  and  twice  longer ;  the  mouth  much 
enlarged.  Grows  among  stones,  with  a  strong  fibrous  root,  difficult  to 
withdraw.  Stem  herbaceous,  about  a  foot  high,  angular.  The  natives 
gather  the  young  flowers  and  dress  with  their  common  food.  The  speci¬ 
fic  name  is  given  on  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Roxburgh. 

TRIANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

.Valeriana. — Leaves  various,  those  of  the  root  hearted,  obtuse  intire;  petioles 
semicylindrical,  long,  downy,  stem  leaves  sessile,  more  pointed,  some¬ 
times  slightly  lobed  at  the  base.  Flowers  triandrous,  of  a  pale  pink  and 
white,  in  compound  terminal  umbells.  Seeds  crowned  with  a  twelve- 
rayed  pappus.  Root  fleshy,  sending  forth  many  long  slender  fibres,  soon 
after  taken  out  of  the  earth,  becomes  highly  scented,  which  it  retains  as 
long  as  in  a  vegetating  state.  It  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  affects  moist  and  shaded  situations,  is  herbaceous,  grows  to  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  very  slender.  It  seems  to  differ  only  in  the  root 
from  the  Jata??iansi  of Doctor  Roxburgh,  to  which  these  have  no  resem¬ 
blance. 

TETRANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Irora.  tomentosa  of  Doctor  Roxburgh. — Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ghinouly,  near  the  Koa-nullali ,  acquires  tire  size  of  a  pretty  large  tree, 
though  of  deformed  growth,  now  in  flower.  Flowers  white,  numerous. 

PENTANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Androsace ,  rotundifolia.  —  A  beautiful  little  herbaceous  plant,  found  in 
great  abundance  on  the  most  elevated  ridges  of  mountains,  one  day’s 
journey  S.  W.  of  Sivinagur.  Leaves  radical,  petioled,  subrotund,  ir- 

I  regular 
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regularly  sinuated.  Petioles  very  long,  villous.  Flowers  about  the  size 
of  a  cowslip,  in  umbells,  a  pretty  mixture  of  white  and  red,  with  tints  of 
yellow.  Involucre,  many  leaved,  the  leaves  toothed.  Perianths,  un¬ 
equal,  in  some  flowers  larger  than  the  corol,  many  scattered  hairs 
mixed  with  the  flowers. 

Lonicera  quinquclocularis. — A  pretty  large  bush,  with  long  slender  bran¬ 
ches.  Leaves  opposite,  petioled,  ovate,  pointed,  sometimes  elliptical,  en¬ 
tire.  Flowers  axillary,  on  short  solitary  peduncles,  each  peduncle  rais¬ 
ing  two  sessile  florets.  At  the  base  of  the  florets,  a  one-leaved  bract, 
or  rather,  I  think,  common  calyx,  two  parted,  divisions  ovate,  con¬ 
cave,  coloured.  Proper  perianth  above,  small,  five  toothed,  coloured, 
withering.  Corol,  one  petalled,  tubular.  Border  two  parted,  or  two 
lipp’d;  upper  lip  oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  reflected;  lower  more  than 
twice  broader,  four  toothed.  Pericarp  in  an  half  ripe  state,  appears  to 
be  a  capsule,  bve  celled,  with  about  five  small,  ovate,  red  seeds  in  each 
cell.  Doctor  PtoxBURGii  considers  the  characters  of  Lonicera  and 
Hamellia  united  in  this  plant,  but  thinks  the  irregular  corol  will  fix 
it  as  a  specimen  of  the  former,  and  to  the  second  section  thereof,  .and 
comes  nearest  Xylosteum ,  but  the  five  celled  capsule,  and  very  short 
common  peduncle  precludes  the  idea  of  their  being  the  same.  It  grows 

in  the  vallies  about  Adxcaanee. 

\ 

Verbascum  Thapsus . — In  the  valley  near  Dosah ;  a  robust  plant,  from  four 
to  five  feet  high,  and  from  the  profusion  of  its  yellow  flowers,  very 
showy.  The  natives  have  a  superstitious  notion  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
plant  in  protecting  them  from  the  visitations  of  evil  spirits.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  Aakul-ber,  or  ver. 

Datura,  Stramonium. — In  every  part  of  the  mountains,  where  villages 
are  found.  The  natives  are  well  acquainted  with  its  narcotic  powers,  and 
the  seeds  to  increase  the  intoxicating  powers  of  their  common  spi- 
.  •  rituous 
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rituous  liquors.  The  capsules  they  use  as  a  suppurative.  Datura  is 
also  the  name  of  this  plant,  in  most  parts  of  Hindustan;  and  probably 
has  been  carried  from  the  east,  to  the  western  world.  , 

Ehretia  Tini folia. — Found  both  above  and  below  the  ghauts — grows  to  a 
pretty  large  tree,  now  in  flower,  ripens  its  fruit  about  the  end  of  JHay. 
The  berry  is  about  the  size  of  a  pepper  corn,  one  celled,  four  seeded, 
of  an  orange  yellow  insipidly  sweet.  The  natives  pickle  the  unripe 
berries  in  vinegar,  and  eat  with  their  common  food. 

Ventilago. — Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  two  faced,  oblong-ovate,  acumi¬ 
nated,  slightly  serrated,  serratures  wide,  unequal:  petioles  very  short, 
cylindrical,  downy.  Panicles  terminal,  peduncles,  downy.  This  plant 
climbs  over  other  trees  with  a  strong  contorted  stem.  The  natives  of 
the  mountains  apply  the  bark  in  a  green  state,  to  many  useful  purposes, 
as  cordage. 

■Celastrus  Scandens  1. — In  most  of  the  forests  about  Hurdwar ,  and  vallics 
above  the  ghauts. 

O  4 

Celastrus  2. — Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  subrotund,  acuminated,  serrulate, 
smooth.  Branches  slender,  cylindrical,  spotted.  Flowers,  in  terminal 
dichotomous,  panicles,  very  small,  pale  green.  Grows  to  a  small  tree 
* — in  the  valley  about  Dosah  and  Ghinouly. 

Ccdrela .■ — The  tree  commonly  called  Toon,  described  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  in  A.  R.  vol.  IV,  page  281,  is  found  in  the  forests  bordering 
the  mountains  below  the  ghauts.  Grows  to  a  tall  tree,  but  seldom  of 
considerable  thickness.  Is  more  in  esteem  for  household  furniture  by 
Europeans,  than  for  any  use  the  natives  put  it  to;  bears  resemblance  to 
mahogany,  but  of  much  coarser  fibre. 

Doubtful  genus  coming  nearest  to  Hirtella. — A  small  tree  on  the  verge  of  a 
rivulet,  a  few  miles  S.  W.  of  Sirinagur,  near  the  road.  Leaves 
diffuse,  petioled,  ovate,  entire  smooth.  Petioles  long,  cylindrical, 

highly 
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highly  coloured,  of  a  dark  shining  red,  the  nerves  and  veins  of  the 
.leaves,  young  branches  and  leaves  coloured  in  the  same  manner.  Flowers 
very  small,  produced  on  terminal  compound  diffuse  panicles.  Pedun¬ 
cles  long,  very  slender,  filiform,  hairy,  stained.  Calyx  beneath,  five 
cleft,  divisions  equal,  ovate  pointed.  Corol,  five  petals,  equal,  ovate, 
obtuse,  filaments  five,  very  short.  Germ,  reniform,  compressed.  Style 
from  the  depressed  margin  of  the  germ,  very  short.  Stigma  simple,  a 
little  depressed.  Pericarp,  resembles  a  legume,  about  the  size  of  the 
seed  of  Ervum-lens ,  reniform,  containing  one  seed  of  the  same  shape, 
attached  to  the  suture  of  the  valve. 

Vitis.  Leaves  agree  pretty  well  with  the  description  of  v.  Indlca ,  except 
that  in  this  plant,  they  are  extremely  hoary  on  both  sides,  white  beneath, 

,  brown  above,  five  nerved.  The  petioles,  peduncles,  and  cirri,  are  also 
very  hoary.  Grows  in  dry  situations  in  the  forests  about  Dosah  and 
Belkate,  now  in  flower. 

Gardenia Uliginosa  1.  Roxburgh.— Grows  to  a  large  tree  in  the  forests  on 
the  borders  of  the  mountain,  between  Hurdwar  and  Coadtvara.  The 
flowers  hexandrous,  very  large,  coriaceous,  of  a  cream  white.  It  is 
fouud  also  ill  the  lower  parts  of  Rohilcund  near  Futtekgurh,  flowers  in 
the  month  of  Jane, 

Gardenia  2.  A  small  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  Hurdwar,  thorny,  branches 
opposite  and  thorny,  thorns  opposite,  diverging,  rigid  streight,  one 
terminating  the  branch,  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  leaves  obvate, 
attenuated  at  the  base,  hall  sessde,  bundled,  three  or  more  entire. 
Iloweis  mostly  hexandrous;  of  a  yellowish  white  mixed  with  green, 
scattered  about  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  sessile;  during  inflore¬ 
scence,  few  leaves  on  the  tree,  and  those  of  the  preceding  year,  ripe  fruit 
remaining,  about  the  bigness  of  a  middle  sized  orange,  orbicular ; 

Voi~  Yy  resembles 
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resembles  more  a  drupe  than  berry.  Seeds  numerous,  nestling*  in  a 
softisli  pulp,  contained  in  a  hard  five  or  six  valved  shell,  and  this  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  spongy  fleshy  pulp,  half  an  inch  thick,  of  a  greenish  white 
within,  externally  of  a  brownish  ash,  and  smooth. 

Gardenia  3. — A  plant  of  humble  growth,  shrubby,  none  seen  exceeding 
two  feet  in  height,  growing  among  fragments  of  rocks  on  the  elevated 
ridge  near  Chichooa.  Leaves  terminating  the  branches,  without  order, 
rather  crowded,  petioled,  mostly  obovate,  entire,  smooth,  one  inch  by 
half  an  inch,  petiole  very  short.  Flowers  axillary,  single,  on  solitary 
short  peduncles,  of  a  greenish  white  colour,  and  very  sweet  to  the  smell. 
Perianth  above,  one  leaved,  half  five  cleft,  divisions  awled,  erect,  per¬ 
manent.  Coral,  funnel  form,  tube  long,  widening  upwards,  partly  closed 
about  the  middle  by  a  ring  of  silky  down.  Border  five-parted,  divisions 
ovate,  equal.  Filaments  short,  within  the  tube.  Anthers  oblong 
paitly  within  the  tube.  Germ  globular.  Style  length  of  the  tube. 
Stigma  two  lobed,  lobes,  ovate,  flattened,  appressed.  Pericarp,  a  berry 
crowned  with  the  calyx,  about  the  size  of  a  common  pea,  one  celled, 
four  seeded. 

Nerium  reticulata.  1,  A  strong  climber,  about  the  trees  near  Jtmsour. 

Ncrium  2.— With  leaves  opposite,  petioled,  ovate,,  pointed  entire,  downy; 
petioles  very  short,  gibbous  t  follicles  two,  long,  a  little  compressed, 
breadth  of  the  forefinger.  The  flowers  terminate  the  branches,  on  four 
oi  flv e  shoit  divided  peduncles,  about  the  size  of  a  primrose,  of  a 
greenish  white,  very  sweet  scented.  It  is  found  in  plenty  in  the  forests 
at  the  foot  of  the  ghaut.  Both  flower  and  fruit  now  on  the  tree.  The 
nectary  in  this  species  differs  from  the  generic  description  ;  it  is  here 
composed  of  twelve  yellow  tridentated  scales,  about  half  the  length  of 
the  stamens,  neither  are  the  anthers  terminated  by  threads,  but  rigid  at 
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the  apices.  I  have  called  it  a  Nerium  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
a  better  botanist,  but  it  will  bear  comparison  with  the  next  genus  Echitcs, 
I  think. 

EchitesAnt idysen t ricum.  Rox. — A  small  tree  in  the  forests  about  Hurd- 
xvar.  Leaves  opposite,  half  or  subpetioled,  ovate,  oblong,  pointed,  en¬ 
tire,  waved,  smooth,  shining,  one  nerved,  with  many  pairs  of  lateral, 
parallel,  ribs.  The  Linnean  characters  of  the  fructification,  do  not  strictly 
agree  with  this  plant.  The  nectary  is  here  wanting.  Anthers  almost  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tube,  filaments,  scarcely  any.  The  follicles  agree  with 
those  of  Nerium  Aniidysentricum.  The  seeds  are  in  great  repute  among 
the  natives  of  Hindustanis  a  vermifuge. 

Genus  not  determined. — A  small  tree,  or  rather  large  bush,  growing  by  the 
road  side  near  Teyka-ka-Maanda.  Leaves  about  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
irregularly  opposite,  petioled,  ovate,  variously  pointed,  serrated,  smooth, 
one  nerved;  petioles  short.  Flowers  panicled  about  the  ends  of  the 
branches — yellowish,  with  many  brown  veins,  more  coloured  above. 

Calyx  five  cleft,  expanding,  the  divisions  slightly  lacerated  at  the  edges, 
rounded,  coloured.  Corol,  five  petaled — petals  oblong,  ovate,  obtuse, 
tw  ice  larger  than  the  cal}Tx,  with  a  short  claw.  Filaments  five,  shorter 
than  the  corol,  enlarged  belowr,  and  resembling  the  germ,  slightly  coa 
lescing  at  the  base  into  a  ring.  Anthers  oblong,  erect.  Germ  above, 
orbicular,  smooth,  the  size  of  the  glandulous  base  of  the  stamens,  in  the 
center  of  them.  Style  the  length  of  the  stamens,  filiform,  stigma  simple, 
truncated.  Pericarp,  not  seen. 

PENTANDRIA  DIGYNIA. 

Apocynum. — A  strong  climbing  bush,  spreading  itself  with  much 
profusion  over  the  under  wood  of  forests  between  Dosah  and  Sirina - 
gur.  The  flowers  numerous,  pure  white,  and  highly  scented,  size 
of  a  primrose,  branches  cylindrical,  opposite,  leaves  in  the  same 
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order,  petioled,  lance  ovate,  entire,  smooth;  petioles  short.  Calyx 
five-parted,  small,  lanced,  downy,  Corol  one  petaled,  wheeled,  tube, 
length  of  the  calyx.  Border  five  cleft,  segments,  equal,  rounded, 
spreading.  Nectary,  five  gland ulous  bodies,  surrounding  the  germ, 
filaments  five,  short,  compressed,  internally  downy,  anthers  rigid,  oblong, 
pointed,  converging,  cleft  at  the  base.  Germs  two.  Style  length  of 
the  stamens,  stigma  oval,  compressed,  two  lobed,  attenuated.  Pericarp, 
follicles  two,  oblong,  bellied,  pointed,  smooth,  one  celled,  one  valv- 
ed,  seeds  numerous,  imbricated,  compressed,  crowned  with  long  silky 
pappus.  It  bears  some  affinity  to  the  genus  Echites .  It  is  also  found  in 
several  parts  of  Rohilcund  and  the  Dooab. 

Asclepias  doubtful. — A  shrubby  climber,  now  coming  into  flower — -branches 
cylindrical,  smooth,  opposite.  Leaves  opposite,  heart  ovate,  much 
rounded  beneath,  pointed  above,  petioled.  Flowers  in  axillary  nodding 
cymes,  of  a  pale  green.  Calyx  five-cleft,  small,  villous,  divisions  ovate, 
equal,  spreading.  Corol  flat,  border  five-cleft,  segments  broad,  obtusely 
ovate.  Nectary,  five  glandular  corpuscles,  into  which  the  anthers  are 
inserted  without  filaments.  Germs  two,  styles  none.  Pericarp  not 
seen,  therefore  its  place  in  the  system  yet  doubtful.  Found  near  the  ghat 
of  Coadwara . 

Herniciria,  doubtful. — A  shrubby  bush,  with  numerous  slender  stems  and 
branches,  and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  minute  yellow  flowers. 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  ovate,  rather  elliptical,  entire,  smooth, 
petioles  short.  Calyx  five-parted,  divisions  unequal,  erect,  coloured. 
Corol  none.  Nectary,  five  minute  glandulous,  three  toothed  scales,  sur- 

i  « 

rounding  the  foot  ol  the  styles.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  longer  than 

the  calyx,  erect,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Anthers,  simple, 

erect.  Styles  two,  filiform.  Stigmas  simple,  recurvated.  Germ  too 

% 

minute  for  inspection  in  its  present  state,  and  as  the  pericarp  is  not  yet 
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seen,  future  observation  must  determine  the  genus  yet  doubtful.  Many 
bushes  of  it  grow  in  the  forest  about  Coadzvara — it  was  observed  in  the 
middle  of  May ,  therefore  we  may  conclude  the  month  of  June  would 
be  a  fitter  time  for  the  examination. 

Gentiana  Nana. — Growing  and  flowering,  in  much  abundance  and  beauty, 
on  the  elevated  mountains  near  Chichooa. 

PENTANDRIA  TRIGYNIA. 

A  slender  twiggy  climbing  plant,  on  the  mountains  near  Hurdwar. 
Branches  alternate,  columnar,  smooth,  scattered.  Leaves  alternate, 
shortly  petioled,  ovate,  oblong,  attenuated,  sometimes  a  little  hearted 
at  the  base,  entire,  smooth,  distant.  Near  the  termination  of  each 
branch  is  generally  one  simple  cirrus.  Flowers  terminal,  sometimes 
axillary,  in  slender  diffuse  panicles,  rather  inconspicuous,  and  very 
small.  Calyx,  one  leaved,  half  five-cleft,  divisions  equal.  Corol  none. 
Stamens  five,  little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Anthers  twin.  Germs  three, 
orbicular,  smooth,  very  small.  Style  one,  the  length  of  the  stamens. 
Stigma  headed,  five-cornered.  Pericarp. 

PENTANDRIA  PENTAGYNIA. 

Linum  trigynum.  Roxb. — A  plant  well  known  in  our  gardens  at  Cazvn - 
poreand  Lucknow ,  by  the  name  Gul-ashurfce ,  is  a  native  of  the  high 
mountains,  between  Nataana  and  Adzvaanee.  It  is  perennial,  shrubby, 
grows  to  a  spreading  bush  about  four  feet  high,  stem  and  branches  erect, 
slender,  piped.  It  makes  a  handsome  appearance  with  its  numerous 
yellow  flowers  in  March  and  April ,  would  doubtless  by  some  care  thrive  ' 
in  the  climate  of  Britain. 

HEXANDRIA  monogynia. 

Berheris  Ilicifolia. — Grows  in  plenty  in  the  valley  through  which  the 
Koa-nullah  has  its  course,  now  full  in  flower,  and  green  fruit.  rI  he  fruit 
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when  ripe  is  black,  and  eat  by  the  natives.  The  wood  is  of  a 
deep  yellow,  and  used  in  dying,  but  under  the  management  of  the  na¬ 
tives  the  colour  is  not  permanent. 

IIEXANDRIA  TRIGYNIA. 

Rumex  Avgyptius  and  llumex  Acetosella. — Along  the  sides  and  dry  parts 
of  the  Koa-nullak. 

OCTANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Polygonum  Convolvulus. — Growing  along  the  sides  of  the  Koa-nullah. 
In  some  parts  of  ,these  mountains  it  is  cultivated  for  common  food 
among  the  poorer  natives. 

ENEANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Laurus  Cassia. — Grows  to  the  size  of  a  small  tree,  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  near  the  roads  to  the  northward  of  Belkate.  In  addition  to 
the  Linnean  generic  characters,  noticed.  Petals  hairy,  anthers  the 
length  ot  the  filaments,  slightly  compressed,  four  celled,  four  valved, 
or  with  four  lids,  which  on  the  exclusion  of  the  pollen,  fly  up,  and  leave 
the  cells  very  distinct. 

DECANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Bauhinia  Scandens. — Growing  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  along  the 
Ganges,  near  Hurdwar ,  spreading  itself  most  profusely  over  the  heads 
of  every  other  tree;  and  mostly  concealing  with  its  broad  leaves,  the 
foliage  and  branches  of  the  trees  on  which  it  climbs.  The  flowers  are 
a  mixture  of  white  and  cream  colour,  produced  on  simple  terminal 
racemes.  Stamens  unequal,  three  only  fertile.  Legume  large  com¬ 
pressed.  Found  also  on  the  mountains  Above  the  ghats. 

Bauhinia  Variegata. — Common  to  the  mountains;  also  a  variety  with 
milk  white  flowers,  both  in  flower. 
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Guilandim  Moringa. — In  the  forests  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Trees 
very  large  and  numerous,  now  in  fruit  only. 

Murraya  Exotica. — Growing  to  the  size  of  a  large  bush  in  the  valley  near 
Amsour,  now  in  flower. 

Melia  Azadirachta. — Grows  to  a  large  spreading  tree  in  the  forest  near 
Coadzoara,  now  in  flower. 

Doubtful. — Growing  near  Coadzvara  at  the  foot  of  the  ghat,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hurdwar,  a  large  spreading  lofty  tree,  full  in  flower, 
the  young  leaves  just  starting  forth  ;  these  are  pinnated  :  leaflets  from  five 
to  six  pair,  with  an  odd  one,  sessile,  ovate,  pointed,  serrated.  Flowers 
of  a  pale  yellow,  varied  by  tints  of  brownish  orange  from  the  coloured 
calyxes,  produced  on  terminal  compound  racemes.  Calyx  one  leaved, 
pitchered,  coloured,  mouth  five-cleft,  expanding,  withering.  Corol 
petals  five,  lance-linear,  alternate  with  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  and 
inserted  into  the  sinuses.  Stamens,  filaments  ten,  awled,  hairy,  the 
alternate  ones  shorter,  inserted  into  the  calyx,  anthers  oblong,  furrowed. 
Pistil,  germ  above,  roundish,  slightly  depressed  Style  thread-form, 
the  length  of  the  calyx,  hairy,  partly  coloured.  Stigma,  headed,  de¬ 
pressed,  five-cornered.  Pericarp  drupe,  dry,  orbicular,  with  distant 
rounded  angles,  depressed.  Seed,  nuts  five,  size  of  a  small  pepper¬ 
corn,  roundish,  hard,  furrowed,  each  containing  one  seed,  of  the  same 
form.  It  comes  nearest  to  Quisqualis ,  and  if  it  cannot  be  admitted  there, 
will  probably  form  a  new  genus. 

Doubtful. — Growing  in  forests  of  oak  on  the  high  ridge  of  mountains 
near  Adzcaanee ,  a  large  tree,  just  now  conspicuous,  for  its  abundant 
display  of  large  crimson  flowers,  leaves  without  order  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches,  petioled,  lance-oblong,  entire  smooth  above,  hoary 
white  beneath.  The  flowers,  are  produced  on  terminal  simple  racemes. 
Calyx  one  leaved,  very  small,  coloured,  five  toothed,  toothlets  obtuse,  the 
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itwo  superior  ones  larger,  deciduous.  Corol,  one  petaled,  large,  tubular, 
bell-mouthed,  tube  very  wide,  contracting  at  the  case.  Border  five  cleft, 
divisions  broad,  unequally  end  nicked.  Stamens,  filaments  ten,  of 
unequal  lengths,  the  longest  the  length  of  the  corol,  erect,  appressed  to 
the  sides  oi  the  germ.  Anthers  oblong,  thick,  incumbent.  Germ  above, 
columnar,  hoary,  marked  with  the  pressure  of  the  stamens.  Style 
longer  than  the  stamens.  Stigma  headed,  round,  depressed.  Pericarp, 
capsule,  columnar,  ten  celled,  many  seeded.  It  approaches  nearest  to 
Rhododendron, ,  but  will  probably  not  be  admissible  there  ;  and,  perhaps, 
will  form  a  new  genus.  The  natives  called  it  Boorans ,  the  wood  is 
used  for  making  the  stocks  of  matchlocks. 

Aj  but  us  doubtful.  A  tree  of  medium  size  found  in  forests  of  fir,  oak, 
S.c.  between  A  a  to  cm  ct.  and  Adzeaanee,  crowded  racemes  of  white  mo* 
nopetalous  flowers,  terminal  and  drooping.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled 
ovate,  pointed,  entire,  Calyx  half  five-cleft,  small,  divisions  ovate,  erect. 
Corol  pitchered,  many  times  longer  than  the  calyx,  bellied,  neck 
very  narrow  ;  mouth  five  toothed,  toothlets  equal,  short,  obtuse.  Sta- 
jnens,  filaments  ten,  sometimes  longer  than  the  coral,  and  confined 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  neck  within  it,  awled,  thick  at  the  base, 
somewhat  hairy,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  tube.  Germ  above, 
.globular,  seated  on  a  five-cornered  fleshy  receptacle.  Pericarp  (in  an 
unripe  state)  berry  five-celled,  many  seeded.  The  natives  call  the 
tree  Aiaar ,  and  apply  the  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves  with  much 
success  in  cutaneous  eruptions. 

DECANDRIA  TRIGYNIA. 

Banisteria  Benghaltnsis,  Lin.  Syst.  Nat.  cur..  Gmel.  II.  p.  724.— 
Gce.rlnera  Indies,  ib.  p.  685. — Hiptage  Mada  biota,  Gartner,  II. 
169,  t.  1 16'.  Gcertnera  Raeemosa,  Roxb.  I  ml.  Plants,  Vol.  I.  N.  18. 
—This  plant  so  well  described  by  the  late  Sir  William  Jones, 
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vol.  IV.  Asiatic k  Researches,  searches,  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
several  parts  of  the  mountains,  but  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Km- 
7iullah  near  Dosah,  climbing  profusely  upon  other  trees,  and  beautiful  in 
display  of  its  crowded  racemes  of  flowers. 

DECANDRIA  PENTAGYNIA. 

Spondias  Myrobalamis. — A  forest  tree  between  Amsour  and  Ghinouly ,  now 
in  flower. 

Scdmn  Album.— Growing  out  of  the  interstices  of  stone  walls,  laid 
against  the  slopes  of  mountains,  to  retain  the  soil  from  washing  down. 
The  white  flowers  have  tints  of  pale  red,  and  make  a  pretty  show  in 
so  humble  a  plant. 

Ox’alis  Acetosclla.  On  the  heights  of  Chichooa,  on  a  small  spot  of  pasture. 

Cerastium  A Ipinum.  —About  Teyha-ha-Maanda. 

Doubtful,  hound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adzcctance.  A  slender  bushy 
shi ub.  Leases  opposite,  sub-petioled,  lance-ovate,  sometimes  ob¬ 
tuse,  serrulate,  rough,  downy  beneath.  Calyx  one-leaved,  belled  : 

# 

border  half  five-cleft  :  division  equal,  ovate,  pointed,  erect  Corol, 
petals  five,  ovate,  cut  off  at  the  base,  equal,  about  twice  longer  than 
the  calyx,  spreading.  Nectaries,  ten  oblong,  compressed,  erect  scales, 
forming  a  coronet,  but  not  conjoined  ;  as  long  as  the  petals,  the  al¬ 
ternate  ones  less,  broadest  at  their  apices,  and  widely  notched, 
staminiferous,  seated  on  the  germ-covering  receptacle.  Stamens,  fila¬ 
ments  ten,  very  short,  filiform,  of  which  five  are  inserted  into  the  apices 
of  the  longest  nectarious  scales,  and  five  into  the  sides  of  the  shorter, 
about  the  middle.  Anthers  globular,  four  cornered,  alternately  less, 
erect.  Germ  above,  globular,  covered  with1  a  fleshy  depressed  ring. 
Styles  five,  filiform,  length  of  the  petals,  approximated,  rising  through 
the  middle  of  the  germ-covering  receptacle.  Stigmas  simple.  Pericarp 
(in  an  unripe  state)  capsular,  round,  five-celled.  Seeds 
Yol.  VI.  Z  z 
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attached  to  a  receptacle  in  each  cell.  It  will  most  likely  form  a 
new  genus.  The  flowers  are  white,  on  terminal,  solitary  racemes,  and 
scattered. 

DODECANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

■Cariaeva  Tapia. — A  forest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains, 
and  now  in  flower. 

Grislea-tomentosa ,  Dr.  Roxburgh. — In  great  plenty  about  Hurdwar,  and 
the  interior  part  of  the  mountains.  The  flower  used  as  a  cooling 
medicine  by  the  natives,  and  as  a  colouring  drug  in  combination  with 
the  root  of  Morinda  Citrifolia  in  dying  red,  as  described  by  Dr.  Hunter^ 
in  Asiatick  Researches,  vol.  IV. 

DODECANDRIA  TRIGYNIA. 

Euphorbia- Canariensis. — In  several  parts  of  the  mountains. 

ICOSANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Tunica- granatum. • — Growing  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  between 
Belkate  and  Nataana ,  two  or  three  small  trees,  now  in  flower ;  the 
fruit  never  eatable  the  natives  say  ;  called  by  them  Daarmee-Kutta. 

Primus. — A  cherry  tree,  of  common  size,  found  in  several  places,  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains.  Leaves  irregularly  alternate,  petioled,  serrulat¬ 
ed,  smooth,,  shining,  with  two  globular  glands  at  the  base.— The  fruit  in 
clusters,  about  the  size  of  the  black  Hertfordshire  cherry,  of  a  roun¬ 
dish  oval,  acid  and  astringent  in  a  ripe  state,  and  of  a  dull  red  colour. 
The  nut  furrowed  and  thick.  The  wood  is  in  much  esteem  among  the 
travelling  Fakeers  for  bludgeons  and  walking  sticks,  and  known  in 
common  by  the  name  of  Puddum. 

ICOSANDRIA  DIGYNIA. 

Crataegus. — Growing  among  detached  rocks  on  the  high  mountains 

near 
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near  Chichooa.  Stem  woody,  slender,  procumbent.  Branches  with¬ 
out  order,  mostly  two-faced,  columnar,  terminating  with  an  obtuse 
rigid  point.  Leaves,  the  youngest  fascicled,  when  more  advanced 
appear  alternate,  petioled,  wedge-form,  sometimes  ovate,  entire, 
hairy  beneath,  smooth  and  shining,  above  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  including  a  petiole  of  one-eighth.  Peduncles  axillary, 
solitary,  one-flowered,  short,  hairy,  Calyxes  hairy. — Flowers  white, 
fragrant.  Berry,  size  of  a  common  pea,  red  when  ripe. 

ICOSANDRIA  PENTAGYNIA. 

Pyrus. — With  branches  alternate,  slender,  cylindrical.  Leaves,  about 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  long-petioled,  ovate,  accuminated,  serrulate, 
smooth.  Peduncles  solitary,  cylindrical,  long,  erect,  intermixed  with 
the  leaves.  Fruit  globular,  size  ol  a  pigeon  s  egg',  of  a  russet-brown, 
spotted,  harsh  to  the  taste,  and  stony.  Grows  to  a  small  tree  in 
several  parts  of  the  mountains  between  Nataana  and  Adwaancc-. 
Flowers  in  March . 

Spiraea?  doubtful.— Leaves  alternate,  oblong,  ovate,  petioled,  entire  to¬ 
wards  the  base,  obscurely  crenate  upwards,  sometimes  entire.  Corymbs 
terminal.  Flowers  small,  numerous,  of  a  yellowish  white.  Calyx, 
corol,  stamens,  and  pistil,  not  materially  differing  from  the  Linnean 
characters;  but  to  these  must  be  added  in  the  present  species — 
Nectary  twelve  small,  fleshy,  compressed,  oblong  scales,  covering  the 
base  of  the  stamens,  and  united  below  to  the  side  of  the  calyx,  emar- 
ginated  above.  Pericarp  not  seen.  Grows  to  a  slender  tall  twiggy 
bush.  Found  a  few  miles  S.  W.  of  Sirinagur ,  near  the  village  of  Nan- 
daala.  It  most  resembles  S.  C/w/frt  of  Linnaeus. 


ICOSANDRIA  POLYGYNIA, 

Rosa. — Stems  numerous,  smooth,  thorny.  Leaves  alternate.  Petioles 

Z  z  2  thorn  v. 
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thorny,  pinnated,  from  three  to  live  pair  ot  leaflets  with  an  odd  one, 
ovate,  pointed,  smooth,  serrated.  Germ  ovate,  smooth.  Peduncles 
hispid.  Flowers  pure  white,  in  great  profusion,  and  highly  fra¬ 
grant,  resembling  in  smell  the  clove.  Very  large  bushes  of  this 
rose  are  found  in  the  vallies  of  these  mountains,  called  by  the  natives 
Koonja. 

Jlubus. — Numerous  straggling  bushes,  found  most  part  of  the  way 
between  Coadzmra  ghat  and  Sirinagur ,  producing  yellow  fruit  the  size  of 
the  common  red  raspberry,  of  an  agreeable  acidulated  sweet,  and  which 
affords  a  most  acceptable  means  of  relieving  the  thirsty  traveller.  The 
stems,  branches,  and  petioles,  are  very  hispid,  and  armed  with  short 
recurvated  prickles.  Racemes  terminal.  Flowers  white.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate.  Leaflets  ovate,  pointed,  serrated.  Called  by  the  natives  Gozvry-phul. 

Jlubus  Idaeus. — Found  in  oak  forests,  a  few  miles  S.  W.  of  Sirinagur, 
and  in  the  valley  of  Sirinagur.  Flowers  of  a  pink  red.  Fruit,  agreeable 
to  the  taste,  but  possessing,  in  a  very  small  degree,  the  flavor  of  cul¬ 
tivated  raspberry.  The  stems  and  branches  smooth,  armed  with  strong 
recurvated  prickles,  as  also  the  common  petiole.  Leaflets;  from  three 
to  live  pair,  with  an  odd  one.  Sessile  ovate,  deeply  serrated,  white 
beneath. 

Fra 2' aria  Sterilis. — On  the  sides  of  those  mountains  which  are  much; 
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shaded,  and  soil  rich. 

Potentilla  fragarioides. — On  the  mountains  about  Nataana. 

Potentilla  reptans. — On  the  high  ridge  near  Chkhooa. 

POLYANDRIA  MONOGYNIA. 

Lagerstroemia  Montana ,  Roxburgh.' — This  tree  grows  to  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  high.  Stem  straight,  thick,  and  clear  of  branches  to  a  great  height 
(forty  feet).  Flowers  with  much  beauty  in  the  month  of  May . 
G  rows  both  above  and  below  the  ghats .  Trees  not  numerous. 


Doubtful. 
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Doubtful. — Found  between  Adzcaanee  and  Teyka-ka-Mctctnda ,  a  small  tree 
thickly  covered  with  flowers  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  so  fragrant  as  to 
be  evident  to  the  senses  at  a  considerable  distance.  It  bears  the  follow¬ 
ing  characters.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  ovate,  serrated,  about  the  base 
almost  entire,  smooth  above,  nerves  hairy  beneath.  Petioles  very  short, 
channeled  hairy.  Racemes  rather  simple,  terminal,  and  from  the  axills 
of  the  leaves,  numerous.  Peduncles  hairy.  Calyx  perianth,  one  leaved, 
half  five-cleft,  coloured:  divisions  thin,  obtusely  ovate,  rather  unequal. 
Corol,  petals,  five,  ovate,  rounded,  two  a  little  less,  slightly  adhering  to 
each  other  at  the  base.  Nectaries,  five  rounded,  compressed  glands,  . 
sitting  on  the  germ,  surrounding  the  style.  Stamens,  filaments  thirty  or 
more,  longer  than  the  corol,  unequal,  slightly  attached  in  parcels  to 
the  base  of  the  petals.  Anthers  roundish,  erect.  Germ  beneath. 
Style  shorter  than  the  filaments,  thicker,  compressed.  Stigma  headed, 
depressed.  Pericarp  (in  an  unripe  state)  two  celled,  in  -each  tvo  or 
three  ovate  seeds.  It  has  most  affinity,  perhaps,  with  the  genus  Tilia,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  pericarp,  and  on  the  examination  of  this,  when  it  can  be. 
obtained  perfect,  we  must  depend  to  ascertain  its  place  in  the  system. 

POLYANDRIA  POLYGYNIA. 

Uvaria. — Near  Coadzvara,  above  the  ghats,  a  very  lofty  tree. 

DIDYNAMIA  GYMNOSPERMIA. 

4 

Ballota. — A  bushy  half  shrubby  plant  on  the  side  of  the  mountains,  and 
near  the  road  descending  into  the  valley  of  Bdkate.  About  three  feet 
high,  seemingly  annual,  stems  and  branches  four  cornered.  Leaves 
opposite,  petioled,  ovate,  acuminate,  serrated,  (teeth  distant,  deep, 
obtuse),  downy,  veined.  Flowers  axillary.  Peduncles  very  short,  so¬ 
litary,  six  flowered,  have  the  appearance  of  verticels,  bracted. 

Calyx. 
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Calyx  tubular,  long,  ten  striated,  bell-mouthed:  border  five-parted: 
the  divisions  sub-ovate,  veined,  leaf-like,  as  long  as  the  tube, 
erect..  The  rest  of  the  fructification  not  differing  materially  from  the 
generic  characters  of  Linnjeus.  The  whole  plant  is  extremely  bitter, 
■and  used  by  the  natives  in  watery  infusions  as  a  stomachic. 

DIDYNAMIA  ANG IOSPERMI  A. 

Bighonia  Chelonoides. — Grows  to  a  pretty  large  tree  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hurdwar  and  Coadwara.  Nothing  remains  to  be  said  in  addition  to 
the  minute  description  given  of  this  plant  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Jo  nes,  Asiatick  Researches,  vol.  IV. 

Gindina  Arborea. — A  large  spreading  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hurd- 
luir,  and  forests  on  the  skirts  of  these  mountains,  now  in  flower,  the 
fruit  ripens  about  the  end  of  May.  The  wood  is  light,  and  used  by  the 
natives  of  Hindustan  for  making  the  cylinders  of  those  drums  called 
D'holuks.  Name  of  the  tree  Kum-haar. 

Volkameria?  bicolor. — A  very  handsome  species,  (if  a  Volkameria)  the  trivial 
name  taken  from  the  party-coloured  corol,  one  division  of  which  is  of 
a  fine  blue,  the  other  pure  white.  Racemes  terminal,  compound,  large. 
Leaves  opposite,  petioled,  from  six  to  ten  pairs  on  a  branch  let,  ovate, 
lance-acuminated,  entire  towards  the  base,  above,  (as  far  as  the  acumen), 
senated.  I  lie  calyxes  and  seeds  of  this  plant  are  highly  aromatic.  It 
grows  in  abundance  in  several  vallies  of  these  mountains,  now  in  full 
flower,  and  ripened  seeds. 

Viter  trifolia .  Common  both  above  and  below  the  ghauts. 

MONADELPHIA  MONOGYNIA. 

A  tree  in  the  forests  near  Coadwara ,  now  in  fruit,  a  large  berry,  as  big  as 
a  common  sized  lemon,  and  somewhat  of  that  shape,  growing  in  close  clus¬ 
ters, 
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ters,  five  or  six,  sessile,  and  crowned  with  the  enlarged  permanent  calyx, 
some  retaining  the  whole  of  the  dry  fructification,  perfect  enough  for 
examination,  and  which  exhibit  the  following  characters.  Calyx  four- 
parted,  above :  divisions  ovate,  obtuse,  concave.  Corol,  petals  four, 
lathei  obovate,  oblong,  twice  the  length  of  the  divisions  of  the  calyx 
(1  inch  tt),  tiuncated  at  the  base,  stamens,  filaments  very  numerous 
(300),  capillary  conjoined  below  in  a  ring,  and  seated  on  the  recep¬ 
tacle  covering  the  germ.  Style  longer  than  the  stamens,  thicker,  fili- 
form.  Stigma  headed.  The  berry  is  composed  of  a  spongy  whitish 
pulp.  Seeds,  six,  eight,  or  more,  nestling,  about  the  size  of  the  seeds.  * 
of  a  cition,  and  of  that  form,  a  little  compressed.  Leaves,  terminating 
the  blanches,  subsessile,  subrotund,  attenuated  at  the  base,  endin°'  in, 
a  shoit  acumen  above,  serrated  large,  a  perfect  description  and  figure  of 
this  plant,  may  be  expected  from  the  extensive  and  invaluable  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  II.  Bruce,  where  it  has  been  for  some  years,  and  forms  one  of 
the  many  new  genera,  wherewith  that  gentleman  is  about  to  enrich  the 
science  of  botany. 

MONADELPHIA  DECAKDRIA. 

Geranium.  A  very  slender  herbaceous  kind,  growing  among  weeds  and 
bushes  on  the  highest  mountains  about  Nataana.  Leaves  petioled,  from 
three  to  five  lobed,  lobes  trifid ;  petioles  very  long,  filiform.  Peduncles 
axillary,  solitary,  resembling  the  petioles,  one  flowered.  Flowers  pale 
rose,  with  a  deep  purple  eye  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 

MONADELPHIA  POLYAKDRIA. 

Bombay  Ceiba. — Grows  in  the  vallies  of  these  mountains  to  a  very  consi- 
deiable  tree,  none  exceeding  it  in  size,  and  regularity  of  growth  :  its 
wood  is  converted  to  many  uses,  where  lightness  more  than  strength 
is  sought  for.  For  the  scabbards  of  swords,  it  is  much  used,  and  canoes 
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of  large  size  are  hollowed  from  its  trunk.  A  variety  of  this  tree  is  also 
found  with  flowers  of  a  reddish  yellow,  the  petals,  oblong  ovate. 

Bombas  Gossypium. — A  small  tree,  a  great  ornament  to  the  sloping  sides 
of  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Hurdzvar,  the  flowers  yellow,  large, 
and  conspicuously  bright,  on  simple  terminal  racemes,  no  leaves  during 
inflorescence.  The  wood  of  this  tree  resembles,  for  its  lightness,  that 
of  Bombay  Cciba,  and  the  young  branches  abound  in  a  transparent  white 
mucilage,  which  is  given  out  on  immersion  in  cold  water.  Seeds  sent  to 
the  botanical  garden  in  Calcutta  have  come  up. 

DIADELPHIA  DECANDRIA. 

Robinia  1. — A  large  tree  with  spreading  bushy  head,  leaves  pinnated, 
leaflets  petioled,  two  pair  with  an  odd  one,  large,  ovate,  entire,  shortly 
.acuminated,  smooth,  shining.  Racemes  axillary,  simple,  large  and 
-showy;  flowers  white,  mixed  with  pink.  Peduncles  common,  columnar, 
Jong;  proper ,  short,  one-flowered.  Legume  short,  between  oval  and 
.kidney  shape,  turgid,  a  little  compressed,  one  seeded,  seed  more  reni- 
form,  compressed,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  ai ill.  The  leaves,  race¬ 
mes,  &c.  have  an  unpleasant  smell.  The  natives  apply  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  unripe  legumes,  as  a  remedy  for  the  itch.  The  tree  is  called 
by  them  Pitpapra ,  is  found  both  below  and  above  the  ghats. 

Robinia  % — With  woody  climbing  stem  and  branches,  leaves  pinnated  with 
an  odd  one,  leaflets  from  three  to  five  pair,  with  short  gibbous  petioles, 
oblong  ovate,  (five  inches  by  three)  obtusely  pointed,  entire,  common, 
petioles  very  long,  downy.  Racemes  terminal,  simple,  flowers  of  a  dull 
white.  Peduncles  downy.  Legumes,  oblong,  linear,  compressed,  smooth. 
Seeds  about  six,  compressed,  of  a  roundish  kidney  shape.  The  ripe 
legumes  fly  open  with  considerable  force,  and  noise,  and  take  a 
twisted  form.  It  is  common  in  every  forest  above  the  ghats  ;  is  found 

also 
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also  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ,  as  low  as  Futtehgurh ,  where 
seeds  are  probably  brought  by  the  current,  and  lodged,  not  being 
found  in  the  jungles  of  the  Dooab. 

Robinia  3.  Doubtful. — With  strong  contorted  stem,  twenty  inches  cir¬ 
cumference,  climbing  over  the  highest  trees  in  the  forests  about  Hurd*- 
tear,  now  without  leaves  ( April ),  but  loaded  with  long  terminal  pen¬ 
dulous  racemes  of  blue  and  white  flowers.  Peduncles  columnar, 
downy,  proper,  one  flowered.  Legumes  long,  sub-linear,  compressed, 
pointed  with  the  persisting  style,  hairy,  adhering  to  the  skin  when 
handled,  and  slightly  irritating.  Seeds  about  six,  kidney  shape,  com¬ 
pressed,  smooth,  varying  in  colour,  size  of  those  of  Ervum-lens. 
The  parts  of  fructification  agree  best  with  the  characters  of  Robinia. 
The  leaves  not  yet  seen. 

Ptcrocarpus. — The  common  tree  in  the  forests,  on  the  skirts  of  these 
mountains,  delights  in  a  flat,  rich  soil.  Is  a  timber  of  extensive  use* 
hard,  durable,  and  handsome,  well  known  in  Hindustan ,  under  the 
name  of  Secssoon. 

POLYADELPHIA  POLYANDRIA. 

Hypericum. — An  under  shrub,  of  much  beauty,  on  the  elevated  hills, 
between  Dosay  and  Redeyi.  Grows  to  about  three  feet  high,  branches 
numerous,  cylindrical,  smooth,  all  terminated  with  corymb-like 
clusters  of  large  yellow  pentagynous  flowers.  Leaves  opposite,  sessile, 
oblong,  oval,  entire,  smooth,  the  large  leaves  about  three  and  a  half 
inches  by  one  and  a  half.  Capsule  five-celled,  many  seeded  :  seeds  ob¬ 
long. 

SYNGENESIA  POL  YG  AMI  A  AEQUALIS. 

Prenanthes. — A  very  pretty  half  shrubby  species,  growing  out  of  the 
hard  clay  banks  of  the  Ganges,  near  Hurdzcar,  stems  numerous  and  pro¬ 
cumbent,  very  leafy,  and  marked  with  the  vestiges  of  fallen 
\  o  l.  \  I»  A  a  a  leaves. 
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leaves.  Flowers  in  corymb-likq  panicles,  terminating  the  brandies,  a 
pretty  mixture  of  white  and  red,  florets  five-fold.  Leaves  without 
order,  petioled,  obovate,  widely  serrated  ;  entire  towards  the  base. 
Seeds  five,  crowned  with  a  hairy  pappus,  seated  on  the  naked  recep¬ 
tacle. 

On  the  sides  of  the  mountains  between  Dcsah  and  Belkate ,  a  small  tree, 
with  black  fissured  bark,  irregular  crooked  branches.  Leaves  about 
the  ends  of  the  branches  without  order,  petioled,  elliptical,  one-ncrved, 
entire,  about  six  inches  long,  white  beneath,  with  a  dense  cottony 
down,  smooth  above ;  petioles  and  peduncles,  downy,  like  the  leaves. 
Flowers  in  cymes  terminating  the  branches,  possessing  the  following 
characters.  Calyx  oblong,  formed  of  about  twelve  unequal  imbricated 
lance-shape  scales,  increasing  in  size  from  the  base,  the  interior 
series  much  longer,  erect,  and  retaining  the  florets.  Corol  compound, 
tubular  ;  corollets  hermaphrodite,  constantly  four  equal.  Proper, 
tubular,  slender,  longer  than  the *  calyx  ;  border  five-cleft;  lacinice 
long,  linear.  Stamens,  pist,  &c.  as  in  the  genus  Cacalidi  Seeds 
solitary,  oblong,  attenuated  at  the  base,  silky  pappus  hairy,  stiff,  erect, 
the  length  of  the  stamens.  It  comes  nearest  to  the  genus  Cacaliat 
and  to  C.  Aselepiadea. 

Txontodon  taraxacum . — On  the  high  mountains  near  Chichooa, 

Jh/pochoeris- glabra  and  Hypochoeris-radiata. — On  the  mountains  about 
Ttyka-ko.-M aanda  and  Chichooa . 

SYNGENESIA  MONOGAMIA. 

Lobelia  Kalmii. — On  the  sides  of  the  mountains  near  Dosah. 

Viola-palustris. — On  the^  sides  of  the  mountains  between  Adwaanee  and 
Teyka-ka-Maanda. 

Impatiens  Noli-tangere. — In  the  bed  of  the  Koa-nullah ,  a  showy  handsome 
plant,  now  in  flower. 
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GYNANDRIA  DIANDRIA. 

Limodorum. — In  the  low  grounds  near  Asoph-gurh ,  below  Hurdwar. 
Bulbs  solid,  large,  smooth,  mostly  triangular,  the  corners  pointed,  sending 
.forth  a  few  fibres ;  scape  simple,  from  the  middle  of  the  bulb,  columnar, 
.smooth;  erect,  about  twelve  inches  high.  Flowers  scattered:  petals 
oblong-linear,  nearly  equal :  nectary  three-cleft,  the  middle  division 
much  larger,  rounded.  It  resembles  L.  Virens  of  Doctor  Roxburgh. 

Epidendrum  1. — Leaves  two  ranked,  sessile,  sheathing  the  stem,  oblong- 
linear,  carinated,  ending  as  if  cut  olf.  Racemes  axillary,  simple,  droop¬ 
ing:  peduncles  as  long  as  the  leaves,  cylindrical;  proper,  one  flowered. 
Flowers  scattered,  large,  white  mixed  with  pink,  and  very  fragrant. 
Bracts  lanced,  concave,  coloured,  one  to  each  proper  peduncle.  Nec¬ 
tary,  horn-shaped,  incurvated.  It  adheres  to  the  stems  of  trees,  by 
many  strong  fibres  shooting  forth  from  among  the  leaves.  It  ap¬ 
proaches  nearest  to  E.  furvum. 

Epidendrum  2. — Leaves  radical,  sessile,  lanced,  entire,  succulent,  the  inte¬ 
rior  margin  of  each  leaf,  near  the  base,  is  split  open  longitudinally, 
forming  a  sheath  which  receives  the  edge  of  the  adjoining  leaf :  leaves 
seldom  exceeding  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length  :  racemes  simple,  from 
the  centre  of  the  leaves,  but  little  longer,  slender,  many  flowered. 
Capsule  six-angled,  broader  above.  Roots  fibrous,  numerous,  slender, 
spreading  themselves  into  the  fissures  of  the  bark  of  large  trees.  The  above 
two  species,  common  both  in  vallies,  and  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 

GYNANDRIA  DECANDRIA.  . 

Ilelicteres  fsora. — In  great  abundance  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountains 
from  Hurdwar  to  Coadwara,  now  in  flower,  very  well  known  in  most 
bazars  under  the  name  Merowrie,  from  the  resemblance  its  contorted 
capsules  bear  to  a  screw,  an  Hinduwee  name  for  that  instrument. 

A  a  a  2  GYNANDRIA 
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GYNANDRIA  POLYANDRIA, 

Grezvia  I. - With  leaves  alternate,,  short  petioled,  three  nerved,  ovate, 

much  pointed,  serrated,  harsh  to  the  touch.  Calyx,  five-leaved;  leaves 
lance-linear,  nerved,  spreading.  The  petals  resemble  the  leaves  of  the 
calyx,  but  are  smaller.  Filaments  numerous,  germ  roundish,  obtusely 
four  cornered,  villous.  Stigma  headed,  depressed,  five  lobed,  or  cleft. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  greenish  white,  mostly  in  threes  on  one  common 
peduncle;  peduncles  solitary,  and  opposed  to  the  leaves.  Grows  to  a 
small  tree,  numerous  on  the  islands  of  the  Ganges  near  Hurdzvar. 

Grexvia  2. — Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  three  nerved,  ovate,  serrated,  to- 
mentose,  more  so  beneath  than  above,  white,  and  resembling  the  feel 
of  velvet:  petioles  very  short,  downy:  peduncles  axillary,  crowded, 
short,  trichotomous,  downy.  The  flowers  are  much  smaller  than  in  the 
preceding  species,  and  of  an  orange  yellow;  the  calyxes  covered  with 
the  same  velvet-like  nap,  the  germ  thickly  enveloped  therein,  and  the 
younger  branches  also  covered  with  it.  This  grows  to  a  large  tree  in 
the  mountains  about  Amsore.  Fruit  not  seen. 

Pothos. — With  large  hearted  petioled  leaves,  entire,  without  nerves, 
smooth.  Petioles  long,  carinated,  sheathing  the  stem.  Flowers  not 
seen;  the  large  cylindrical  spadix  now  crowded  with  ripe  seeds,  of  an 
irregular  ovate  shape,  about  the  size  of  a  common  pea,  covered  with  a 
soft  aril  of  a  deep  red,  numerous,  and  affixed  to  a  common  recep¬ 
tacle,  the  whole  externally  defended  by  a  thick  capsular  covering,  in¬ 
ternally,  marked  with  as  many  cells  as  seeds,  externally,  with  numerous 
reticulated  lines,  and  minutely  dotted.  On  handling  the  broken  pieces 
of  this  covering,  many  shining  needle-like  points  penetrate  the  skin,  and 
produce  irritation.  The  stems  slender,  jointed,  sending  forth  fibres,  which 
spread  on  the  bodies  of  those  trees  over  which  they  climb.  The  natives  call 
4  it 
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MONOECIA  TRIANDRIA. 

it  Haat-phool ,  from  the  irritation  excited  on  incautiously  handling  it.  It 
seems  to  be  Adpendiv-porcellanica  of  Ru mphius. 

Phyllanthus  grandifolia. — Now  in  flower  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
near  Bedeyl. 

MONOECIA  TETRANDRIA. 

Betula. — Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  ovate,  obtuse,  obscurely  serrated. 
Peduncles  axillary,  aments  fessile,  conical,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
nutmeg,  the  dry  aments  the  only  part  of  the  fructification  seen.  Grows 
to  a  pretty  large  tree,  the  bark  is  an  article  of  trade  into  the  plains  of 
Hindustan ,  said  to  be  used  by  the  manufacturers  of  chintz  to  dye  red,  known 
by  the  name  of  Attcess.  Saw  several  trees  between  Dosah  and  Belkate. 

Gicca  disticha. — Averrhoa  acida,  Lin.  Syst.  ed.  XIII,  357 . — Tenne , 
GyErtn.  2.  48 7-  t.  180. — Phyllanthus,  Rox. — A  forest  tree  in  the 
vallies  of  these  mountains,  now  in  flower,  grows  to  a  considerable  size. 

Morns  1. — Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  oblong,  ovate,  widely  and  unequally 
serrated,  acuminated,  rough,  three  nerved,  about  four  and  a  half 
inches  long,  Petiole  one  and  a  half  inch,  channelled.  Peduncles  axil¬ 
lary,  solitary,  short,  hairy.  Aments,  cylindrical,  short,  dense,  florets  all 
female.  Grows  to  a  small  tree  in  the  jungles  about  Dosah. 

Morus  2. — Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  ovate,  pointed,  a  little  hearted  at  the 
base,  from  three  to  five  lobed,  unequally  serrated,  teeth  obtuse,  sca¬ 
brous,  about  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  petiole  three  quarters  of  an 
inch.  Peduncles  fascicled  axillary ,  aments  diffuse,  florets  pedunclcd, 
all  male.  Grows  to  a  small  tree  in  the  forests  near  Coadwara. 

Morus  3. — Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  ovate,  somewhat  hearted,  acumi¬ 
nated,  widely  and  unequally  serrated,  downy  on  both  sides,  and 
rough  to  the  touch,  six  inches  long;  petiole  one  inch,  chan¬ 
nelled 
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nelled.  Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  short  ;  aments  cylindrical,  dense, 
short,  both  male  and  female.  The  fruit  when  ripe  about  the  size  of  the 
first  joint  of  the  middle  finger,  of  a  deep  red,  approaching  to  black; 
insipidly  sweet,  and  mucilaginous.  Grows  to  a  tall  tree  with  spreading 
head,  found  near  the  village  of  Nataana. 

MONOECIA  POLYANDRIA. 

Quercus. — Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  ovate-lance,  serrated,  teeth  distant 
and  rigid,  smooth  and  shining  above,  hoary,  with  a  dense  down  beneath, 
one  nerved,  from  which  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  pairs  of  parallel  veins. 
The  full  grown  acorns  now  on  the  trees,  consequently  flowers  in  the 
coldest  time  of  the  year,  and  we  may  conclude  from  its  situation  here, 
it  would  bear  the  climate  of  Britain .  The  thickest  forests  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aihvaanee ;  the  trees  rather  low,  but  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  age,  though  none  exceeded  in  circumference  twelve  feet,  and 
fifty  in  height.  The  wood  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  very  hard,  and  for  this 
property  refused  by  the  natives  for  any  purpose  but  firewood. 

Juglans. — -Three  or  four  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nataana,  the  fruit 
yet  small,  covered  with  a  dense  hair.  Leaves  pinnated  with  an  odd 
one;  leaflets  sessile,  lance-oblong,  entire,  smooth,  the  lower  pair  least, 
each  pair  increasing  in  size  upwards.  Growing  on  the  sides  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  a  very  stony  soil.  , 

Carpinus  doubtful.- — A  low  ill  formed  tree  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
between  Dosa  and  Belkatc.  Leaves  without  order  about  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  pinnated  :  leaflets  about  four  pair,  broad  ovate,  very  obtuse, 
entire,  beneath  downy :  common  petiole  columnar,  downy,  at  its  origin 
gibbous :  proper,  very  short,  cylindrical,  downy.  Flowers  on  long 
amentaceous  spikes,  crowded,  but  not  imbricated,  those  bearing  the 
female  flower  longest.  Calyx  of  the  male  flowers  is  formed  of  six 
5  spreading 
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spreading  unequal  leaves,  the  middle  one  many  times  longer  than  the 
rest,  one  nerved,  veiny.  Corol  none.  Filaments  from  seven  to  eleven, 
scarcely  evident,  inserted  within  the  leaves  of  the  calyx.  Anthers 
oblong,  four  cornered,  thick,  hairy,  erect. — — Female,  Calyx  one 
leaved,  three  parted,  resembling  a  termite  leaf,  with  sessile  leaflets,  the 
divisions  unequal,  the  middle  one  much  the  longest,  oblong,  rounded 
above,  one  nerved,  veined.  The  only  appearance  of  corol,  are  four 
oblong  scales,  seated  on  the  germ,  round  the  foot  of  the  style,  spreading, 
equal.  Germ  globular,  a  little  pointed  above,  hairy.  Style  short,  thick, 
cylindrical  :  stigmas  two,  about  the  length  of  the  style, , thick,  slightly 
compiessed,  hairy.  Pericarp,  capsule,  globular,  two-celled,  hairy.  This 
has  not  been  seen  in  its  perfect  state. 

MONOECIA  MONADELPHIA. 

Finns  tceda. — Between  Ghinouly  and  Sirinagur ,  several  mountains  are  seen 
covered  with  this  species  of  fir,  the  tallest  appeared  to  be  from  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  in  length ;  one,  which  had  fallen,  measured  sixty-five  feet, 
:and  in  circumference  seven  feet  and  a  half.  The  natives  prefer  it  to  most 
other  wood,  for  building,  and  many  other  uses,  for  the  convenience  with 
which  they  work  on  it,  with  their  bad  tools.  It  is  also  used  for  the 
purpose  the  trivial  name  implies,  and  is  the  only  light  they  employ  in 
their  copper  «and  lead  mines.  The  means  of  transporting  this  useful 
timber  from  the  situations  it  is  found  in,  to  the  plains  of  Hindustani 
appear  too  difficult  and  expensive,  to  offer  any  encouragement  for  such 
an  attempt. 

DIOEGIA  DIANDRIA, 

Sail v. — Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  lanced,  acuminated,  unequally  serra¬ 
ted,  smooth,  white  beneath.  Stipules  lateral,  semicordate,  large, 
serrated,  paired.  It  flowers  in  Novembar>  and  in  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber 
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bcr  of  willows,  all  produced  from  the  same  source,  none  but  male  plants 
have  been  found,  and  the  flowers  hexandrous.  They  grow  in  plenty 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  above  and  below  I  I  nr  drear,  acquire  the 
height  of  forty  feet,  in  circumference  seldom  exceeding  thirty  inches. 
The  wood  is  white,  and  very  fragile. 

DIOECIA  PENTANDRIA. 


2vanthoxylon.~- A  small  thorny  bushy  tree,  growing  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  about  A ataana,  and  other  places.  Leaves  unequal lv  pinna¬ 

ted;  leaflets  sessile,  from  three  to  six  pairs,  the  lower  pair  smallest, 
increasing  upwards,  the  terminal  one  being  the  largest,  oblong-lance, 
•obscurely  and  distantly  serrated,  dotted,  smooth,  largest  about  three 
inches  long  and  one  broad,  between  each  pair  of  leaflets,  a  solitary 
sti eight  rigid  prickle.  Petiole  winged,  along*  the  middle  prominent 
Flowers  inconspicuous;  on  short,  axillary,  compound,  racemes  (both 
on  male  and  female  plants).  The  short  bunches  of  fruit  ripen  in  May, 
the  capsule  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  pepper-corn,  these  and 


every  part  of  the  plant,  possess  an  aromatic  and  durable  pungency.  The 
natives  scour  their  teeth  with  the  young  branches ;  and  chew  the  capsules 
as  a  remedy  for  the  tooth-ach.  They  believe  that  the  capsule,  with  the 
-seeds  bruised,  being  thrown  into  water,  renders  it  fit  for  drinking,  by 
correcting  any  noxious  quality  which  it  may  have.  The  branches  cut 
into  walking  sticks,  with  their  thorns  rounded  off',  have  a  formidable 
appearance,  and  may  properly  be  called  Herculean  clubs.  It  differs 
much  from  the  figure  in  Cates by’s  Carolina. 

Cannabis  Saliva.  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  several  parts  of  the  mountains, 
for  two  purposes:  one  for  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  thick  cloth,  which  the 
poorer  people  wear,  and  the  other  in  making  an  intoxicating  drug.  Much 
^ised,  mixed  with  tobacco,  in  smoking,  by  the  people  of  many  parts 
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of  Hindustan ,  and  is  an  article  of  traffic,  between  the  inhabitants  of  this 
range  of  mountains  to  the  eastward,  and  the  natives  of  the  low  coun¬ 
tries. 

DIOECIA  DODECANDRIA. 

In  a  shaded  valley  near  Ghinouly ,  a  tall,  slender,  straggling  tree,  now 
in  flower,  the  fructification  too  complicated  for  abbreviated  description, 
or  comparison  with  other  genera,  therefore  the  full  characters  are  here 
given.  Branches  alternate,  straggling,  few.  Leaves  alternate,  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  branches,  petioled,  ovate,  entire,  smooth  above, 
slightly  downy  beneath,  about  nine  inches  in  length.  Petioles  very 
short,  columnar.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  produced  in  a  kind  of  single 
umbell,  three  or  more  from  the  same  axill.  Common  peduncles  cylin¬ 
drical,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  downy  ;  partial ,  similar,  a  little 
shorter;  proper ,  still  shorter,  about  two  lines  in  length. 

t 

Characters  of  the  male  flowers.  Calyx  universal  involucre,  five-parted 
(perhaps  five-leaved)  :  divisions  rounded,  concave,  expanding ;  partial , 
of  similar  form,  carrying  six  florets  in  its  base;  proper  perianth  six-part¬ 
ed,  divisions  lance-ovate,  hairy,  expanding,  sometimes  reflected.  Corol 
% 

none.  Stamens,  filaments  mostly  thirteen,  filiform,  unequal  in  length, 
hairy,  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  calyx,  the  seven  shortest  or  interior 
series,  furnished  towards  the  foot  of  each,  with  a  pair  of  compressed 
kidney  shaped  glands,  inserted  singly  by  a  minute  thread  into  the  sides 
of  the  filament;  the  six  exterior  or  longest,  simple.  Anthers  oblong, 
four-celled,  two  of  which  are  lateral,  and  two  near  the  apex  in  front, 
each  furnished  with  a  lid,  which  on  the  exclusion  of  the  pollen  are 
forced  up  and  shew  the  cells  distinct. 

Female — -Calyx,  universal  and  partial  involucre  as  in  the  male.  Proper 
Yol.  VI.  B  b  b  perianth. 
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perianth,  five  or  six  cleft,  less  hairy,  more  coloured  than  in  the 
male,  the  lacinia?  of  the  border,  small,  ovate,  thin,  withering.  Corol 
none,  unless  the  coloured  perianth  is  so  called.  Nectaries,  six  pair 
of  glands  resembling  those  of  the  male  flower,  affixed  in  the  same 
manner,  to  six  short,  hairy  filaments,  with  the  addition  of  a  linear 
hairy  scale,  or  filament  at  the  back  of  each,  but  distinct,  all  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Pistil,  germ  above,  roundish,  ovate.  Style 
cylindrical,  obscurely  furrowed  down  the  middle;  stigma  two-parted, 
spreading.  Pericarp,  a  berry,  at  present  about  the  size  of  an  orange 
seed,  ovate,  one-celled,  one-seeded. 

N.  13.  Sometimes  the  glands  in  the  male  flowers  are  one  less,  the  same 
number  of  filaments,  however,  remain  (13).  The  partial  involucre 
is  sometimes  found  with  five  florets  only  in  its  base,  the  number  of  its 
divisions  in  that  case  was  one  less,  viz.  four.  The  flowers  of  the 
male  plant  arc  larger  and  more  numerous.  The  natives  distinguished 
the  male  and  female  trees  by  different  names,  the  former  they  called 
li  iUmorcca,  and  the  latter  Pup-reea.  It  is  found  also  in  the  forests 
near  Coackmra,  below  the  ghat. 

POL  YG  AMI  A  MONOECIA. 

fenninalia  A  hit  a- glabra. — Grows  to  a  very  lofty  tree  in  the  vallies  of  these 
mountains.  Stem  straight,  and  clear  from  branches  to  a  great  height. 
Phe  characters  given  to  the  genus  Chuncoa,  in  Gmelin's  edition  of  the 
Systema  Natural ,  agree  well  with  this  plant. 

■Mimosa  Catechu  1. - In  great  abundance  in  the  forests  of  these 

mountains,  and  islands  of  the  Ganges •  near  Ilurdzvar ,  now  destitute 
of  foliage,  a  shabby  thorny  tree,  the  dry  legumes  hanging  in  great 
abundance;  flowers  during  the  rainy  season. 

Mimosa  2. — A  large  tree  bearing  great  resemblance  to  Mimosa  lebbech, 
now  in  flower  in  the  forest  near  Coadzvara.  Leaves  twice  pinnated, 

'  abruptly. 
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abruptly,  from  ten  to  twelve  paired  ;  leaflets  sessile,  from  thirty-two  to 
thirty-four  pair,  halved  longitudinally,  oblong,  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long  by  one-eighth,  downy.  Petioles  and  peduncles  downy,  one  globu¬ 
lar  gland  on  each  common  petiole,  an  inch  below  the  leaves,  and  another 
similar,  but  smaller,  between  the  terminating  pair  of  leaflets.  Stipules 
lateral,  paired,  ovate,  acuminated,  one  nerved,  veiny,  downy,  large. 
Those  on  the  peduncles  resemble  them,  and  are  perhaps  bracts.  The 
flowers  resemble  those  of  M.  Icbbeck.  It  comes  nearest  to  M.  arborca. 

POLYGAMIA  TRIOECIA. 


Ficus-laminosa. — An  humble  species,  growing  among  detached  rocks  in  a 
small  water  course,  and  other  moist  places  along  the  valley  of  the  hoa- 
nullah .  The  stem  is  procumbent,  shrubby,  diffuse.  Leaves  opposite, 
lanceolate,  entire  ;  fruit  laminous.  The  natives  collect  the  leaves  to 
feed  their  cattle  with,  and  call  it  Chancherrec. 

Ficus  2. — A  slender  bushy  kind,  in  dry  elevated  situations,  hear  Dosah. 
Leaves  alternate,  on  short  hairy  petioles,  ovate,  pointed,  entire,  thickish, 
with  prominent  reticulated  veins.  Peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  cy lincli i- 
cal,  short,  hairy  ;  fruit  globular,  about  the  size  of  a  marrow-fat  pea, 
downy.  Calyx  beneath,  three  parted,  downy ;  it  bears  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  F.  pumila. 

Ficus  3. — Growing  in  the  same  situations  with  the  above,  a  stronger 
bush.  Leaves  alternate,  few,  distant,  oblong  ;  sometimes  much  rounded 
above,  but  acuminated  entire,  rough,  three  nerved,  with  distant  veins 
running  into  each  other  along  the  margin  of  the  leaf:  petioles  \ ery 
short,  hairy.  Fruit  axillary,  solitary,  sessile,  rough,  globular,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  gooseberry.  Comes  nearest  to  1 .  Microcarpa. 

Ficus  4.  — A  large  tree  in  the  forests  along  the  Koatiullah,  though  on  ele¬ 
vated  situations.  Leaves  ovate,  obtuse,  entire,  large,  downy.  Peduncies 
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variably  produced  from  the  stem  and  branches,  crowded,  cylindrical, 
short,  downy.  Fruit  globular,  as  large  as  a  small  pullet’s  egg,  when  ripe, 
eatable,  of  a  yellowish  green,,  mixed  with  red,  not  very  desirable  to  the 
taste  of  an  European ,  but  by  the  natives  esteemed  a  good  fruit. 
Called  by  them  Timla. 

CRYPTOGAMIA  FILICES. 

Asplenium. — Growing  on  the  bodies  of  trees  covered  with  moss.  Frond 
simple,  lance-linear,  narrow',  attenuated  at  both  ends,  smooth,  entire  : 
the  fructification  in  distinct  distant,  round,  parcels  along  the  margin, 
and  over  which,  when  mature,  the  sides  of  the  frond  are  reflected,  the 
whole  contorting  and  resembling  a  worm. 

Eo/ypodium. — Growing  in  similar  situations  with  the  above.  Frond  simple, 
lance-linear,  acuminated,  entire,  wholly.  The  fructification  covering 
the  whole  of  the  disk,  except  at  the  two  extremities ;  the  opposite  side 
smooth  and  pitted.  Roots,  fibrous,  numerous,  capillary. 

AcTianthum  Serrulatum. — Frond  composite,  leaves  longitudinally  striated. 
Found  on  the  sides  of  everv  hill. 

Marattia  alata  and  laevis. — These  two  beautiful  ferns  are  mostlv  found 

*/ 

together,  in  moist  and  shaded  situations,  particularly  on  the  more  ele¬ 
vated  part  of  the  mountains  about  Adxoaanee  and  Nataana. 

Among  many  plants  observed,  whose  place  in  the  system,  for  want  of 
particular  parts  of  the  fructification,  could  not  be  ascertained,  the  following 
may  deserve  noticing  here. 

Kd-iy-p, hul,  country  name,  Gladwin’s  Mat.  Med. - This  is  a 

middle  sized  tree,  indigenous  to  these  mountains,  the  bark  of 

which  is  much  valued  in  Hindustan  for  its  aromatic  and  medi- 

r  % 

cinal  properties,  and  sold  in  every  bazar  under  this  name.  The 
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fruit  is  a  drupe,  about  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg,  of  a  round  oval,  the 
nut  bony,  furrowed,  one  celled,  one  seeded,  covered  with  a  thin  pulp,  with 
a  carbuncled  surface,  red  when  ripe,  and  very  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
highly  esteemed  by  the  natives.  The  branches  are  opposite,  cylin¬ 
drical,  much  marked  with  the  vestiges  of  fallen  leaves.  Leaves  irregu¬ 
larly  opposite,  rather  crowded  about  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
petioled,  ovate,  pointed,  sometimes  elliptical,  entire,  smooth:  petioles 
short,  channelled.  Flowers,  according  to  information  from  the  na¬ 
tives,  in  the  month  of  March .  It  would  probably  bear  the  climate 
of  Britain. 

No  name. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hurdwar ,  a  large  spreading  tree, 
without  foliage,  cr  flowers,  the  full  pericarps  hanging  in  many  clus¬ 
ters,  consisting  of  five  inflated  large  kidney-shape  capsules,  united  at 
one  end  to  the  apex  of  a  short  woody  peduncle,  pointed  at  the  other, 
the  points  inclined  inwards,  each  capsule  in  size,  See.  resembling  the 
follicle  of  Asclepias-gigantea ,  downy,  one-celled,  with  a  dorsal  suture 
the  whole  length.  Seeds  from  six  to  eight,  ovate,  about  the  size  of  a. 
citron  seed,  black,  covered  with  a  white  mealy  substance,  attached  by 
one  end  to  the  edges  of  the  suture.  Some  appearances  warrant  the 
conclusion  it  is  a  species  of  Stercidia.  From  the  body  of  the  tree 
exudes  a  white  pellucid  gum,  discovering  similar  properties  to  the 
gum  taken  from  Sterculia-platanifolia ,  and  which  so  much  resembles 
gum  tragacanth ,  that  it  has  been  collected  and  sold,  on  the  suppo¬ 
sition  of  being  such.  Whether  it  will  stand  the  test  and  be  received  as 
such  i nEarope,  time  will  show.  The  plant  producing  that  genuine  gum, 
is  not  found  on  this  aide  of  India,  to  the  best  of  my  information. 
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TO  SIR  JOHN  SHORE,  Bart. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASIATICK  SOCIETY. 

Dear  Sir,  * 

Y^ITH  this,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  account  of  the  ex¬ 
cavations  near  the  town  of  Ellora,  differing'  somewhat  from  the 

{  I  ° 

paper  formerly  submitted  to  you,  but  still  requiring  all  the  indulgence 
then  claimed,  for  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  was  written.  Some 
drawings  and  a  plan  accompany  it,  that  will,  I  hope,  prove  illustrative  of 
the  description.  For  the  plan  and  the  measurements,  I  am  indebted  to 
Lieutenant  James  Manley,  and  have  entire  reliance  on  their  accuracy. 

The  drawings  were  taken  by  a  very  ingenious  native  in  my  service, 

named  Gungaram,  whom  I  sent  to  Ellora  for  that  purpose,  previous 
to  going  thither  myself,  when  he  was  unfortunately  too  much  indisposed 

to  attend  me  ;  so  that  the  opportunity  of  correcting  what  was  done,  sub¬ 
stituting  more  eligible  points  of  view,  or  adding  to  my  collection,  was  lost  ; 

and  I  am  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  sending  them,  with  all  their  numer- 

* 

ous  errors  and  imperfections,  or  sacrificing,  to  my  conviction  of  those 
imperfections,  the  desire  of  conveying  to  you,  agreeably  to  promise,  some 
idea,  however  inadequate,  of  works,  concerning  which  it  has  been,  and 
still  is,  rather  my  wish  to  excite,  than  my  hope  to  gratify,  curiosity.  That 
arduous  task,  I  shall  leave  to  the  fine  taste,  masterly  pencil,  and  laudable 
industry,  of  Mr.  Wales,  an  artist,  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  who  has 
already  made  great  progress  in  such  a  collection  of  these  wonderful  anti¬ 
quities,  many  of  them  hitherto  unheard  of  by  Europeans,  and  first  dis¬ 
covered  by  his  enquiries,  as  with  the  addition  of  those  of  Ellorat  which  he 


means 
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means  to  visit,  will  at  once  engage  and  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the 
learned  and  the  curious. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  no  longer  hesitate  to  submit  the  drawings, 
with  all  their  errors  and  inaccuracies,  to  your  notice  and  disposal,  thinking 
it  necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  acquaint  you,  that  as  my  draftsman  will 
attend  Mr.  Wales  in  his  intended  journey  to  Ellora,  he  will  be  enabled, 
by  the  liberal  instructions  of  that  gentleman,  to  correct  his  errors  of  de¬ 
lineation  and  perspective;  and  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  most  of 
Mr.  Wales’s  own  views  will  be  from  different  points,  I  hope  this  prospect 
of  being  furnished  with  a  new  set  of  those  now  sent  will  regulate  you  as 
to  any  presen  t  public  use  of  them,  unless  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned, 
of  awakening  curiosity  to  the  produce  of  Mr.  Wales’s  skill  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

J 

My  enquiries,  as  to  the  origin  or  date  of  these  wonderful  works,  have 
not  hitherto  been  satisfactory.  Doubtless,  however,  it  is,  that  they  are 
the  works  of  people,  whose  religion  and  mythology  were  purely  Hindu , 
and  most  of  the  excavations  carry  strong  marks  of  dedication  to  Mah- 
dew,  as  the  presiding  deity.  The  fanciful  analogies  of  some  travellers 
(particularly  that  attributed  to  the  eight  handed  figure  of  Veer  Buddur, 
holding  up  raja  Dutz  in  one  hand,  and  a  drawn  sword  in  another,  with  the 
famous  judgment  of  Solomon)  now  vanish;  and  we  seek  no  longer 
for  colonies  of  Jews ,  Egyptians ,  Ethiopians ,  or  Phenecians,  to  supercede 
the  more  rational  mode  of  accounting  for  such  works  in  the  enthusiastic 
labour  and  ingenuity  of  the  natives  of  the  country ;  by  which  means, 
the  wonder  is  at  least  simplified,  no  trifling  point  to  minds  in  quest  of,, 
and  in  love  with  truth. 

The  difference  of  the  inscriptions,  in  some  of  the  caves,  from  the  pre¬ 
sent 
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sent  known  characters  of  Hindustan ,  may  be  objected  to  their  being 
the  produce  of  Hindu  artists ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  the  formation 
of  letters  undergoes  great  changes  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  that 
such  may  be  the  case,  with  respect  to  the  excavations  on  this  side 
of  India,  may  be  fairly  inferred,  from  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Charles  Wilkins  traced  and  recovered,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  some  inscriptions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghya.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  the  south  of  India,  such  as  the  Tumbole,  Arvee ,  Kenaraa, 
and  Telinghee,  to  pronounce  on  their  affinity  to  those  in  the  excavations, 
which  will  be  fully  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  learned  in  Mr.  Wales’s 
intended  work. 

Though  I  have  above  mentioned  my  persuasion,  that  the  generality  of 
the  excavations  I  have  seen,  not  only  at  Ellora,  but  elsewhere,  are  de¬ 
dicated  to  Maii dew  ;  yet  I  do  not  mean  thereby  to  abandon  an  idea, 
that  the  most  northerly  caves  of  Ellora,  occupied  by  the  naked  sitting 
and  standing  figures,  are  the  works  of  the  Sezvras  or  Juttees,  who,  by  the 
Brahmens,  are  esteemed  schismatics,  and  whose  sect,  called  Srawuk,  is  very 

numerous  in  Gazer  at.  The  tenets,  observances,  and  habit,  of  the  Sezvras 

\ 

are  peculiar,  and  in  many  points  very  different  from  other  Hindus.  Their 
adoration  of  the  deity  is  conveyed  through  the  mediation  of  Adnaut 
and  Parisnaut,  the  visible  objects  of  their  worship,  personified  as  a  naked 
man  sitting  or  standing.  This  sect  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  comparatively 
modem  origin,  if  so,  and  the  foregoing  hypothesis  of  the  dedication  of  the 
temples  to  their  idol,  be  admitted,  the  limit  of  their  possible  antiquity 
follows,  but  without  ascertaining,  or  affecting,  that  of  the  others. 

On  this  very  interesting  point,  I  mean  the  antiquity  of  these  astonishing 
works,  I  shall  here  trouble  you  with  the  different  accounts  of  two  intelligent 


men, 
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men,  one  a  Mahommeclan  the  other  a  Hindu.  The  first,  named  Meer 
Ala  Khan,  an  inhabitant  of  Ahmednugger ,  who  said  that  he  had  heard 
it  from  a  person  of  acknowledged  erudition,  but  whose  name  I  forgot. 
The  second,  a  Brahmen ,  inhabitant  of  Roza ,  who  quoted  a  book  entitled 
Sewa  Lye  Malta  t,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  mansion  of  Sew  a,  i.  e.  Mahdew, 
as  his  authority ;  for  the  authenticity  of  which  I  have  hitherto  sought 
in  vain. 

The  Mahommedan  says,  “  the  town  of  Ellora  was  built  by  rajah  Eel, 
<£  who  also  excavated  the  temples,  and  being  pleased  with  them,  formed 
“  the  fortress  of  Deoghire  ( Doulutabad ),  which  is  a  curious  compound 
“  of  excavation,  scarping,  and  building,  by  which  the  mountains  were 
“  converted  into  a  fort,  resembling,  as  some  say,  the  insulated  temple  in 
“  the  area  of  the  Indur  Subha.  Eel  rajah  was  contemporary  with  Shah 
“  Momin  Arif,  who  lived  900  years  ago.” 

The  Brahmen ,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  “That  the  excavations  of  Ellora 
“  are  7894  years  old,  formed  by  Eeloo  rajah,  the  son  of  Peshpont  of 
“  Elichpore,  when  3000  years  of  the  Dwarpa  Yoag  were  unaccomplished, 
<£  which  added  to  4894  of  the  present  Kal  Voag,  makes  7894.  Eeloo 
f£  rajah’s  body  was  afflicted  with  maggots,  and  in  quest  of  cure,  he  came 
“  to  the  famous  purifying  water  named  Sewa  Lye ,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
“  called  Sewalla ,  that  had  been  curtailed  by  Vishnu  (at  the  instigation 
“  of  Yemdurhum,  or  Jum,  the  destroying  agent)  from  sixty  bows  length 
“  (£&ch  four  cuvits  square),  to  the  size  of  a  cow’s  hoof.  In  this  water, 
“  Eeloo  dipped  a  cloth,  and  cleansed  with  it  his  face  and  hands,  which 
“  cleared  him  of  the  maggots.  lie  then  built  a  Koond  (or  cistern)  and  bath- 
“  ing  therein,  his  whole  body  was  purified ;  so  that,  looking  on  the  place 
<£  as  holy,  he  first  constructed  the  temple  called  Keylas,  Sec.  to  the  place 
*£  of  Biskurma .” 

Vo  L.  VI. 
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This  wide  difference  in  the  era  between  the  Hindu  and  the  Mahomme- 
dun,  must  remain,  I  fear,  inexplicable;  while  our  attention  is  necessarily 
attracted  to  their  agreeing  in  the  person  of  Eel  Eea,  or  Eeloo  rajah, 
as  the  author  of  the  excavations,  whose  being  identified  as  living  in  the 
same  age  with  a  well  known  character,  seems  to  throw  the  weight  of  pro¬ 
bability  into  the  Makommedan's  scale ;  and  it  must  be  remarked,  that  how¬ 
ever  fond  the  writers  of  that  faith  may  be  of  the  marvellous,  in  points 
of  preternatural  agency,  according  to  their  own  system;  yet,  as  annalists, 
they  seem  more  entitled  to  credit  than  the  Hindus,  whose  historical  and 
theological  chronology,  is  greatly  mixed  with,  and  obscured  by,  fable. 

The  Koond,  or  cistern,  mentioned  by  the  Brahmens ,  is  extant,  and  in  per¬ 
fect  preservation,  just  without  the  town  of  Ellora,  and  the  holiness  of 
its  water  is  still  in  such  high  estimation  as  to  render  it  a  Teerut  (pilgri¬ 
mage)  of  great  reputation  and  resort,  under  the  appellation  of  Sercalla 
Teeruit ,  or  Koond.  The  neighbouring  temples  probably  form  a  part  of 
the  attraction,  asr  they  are  much  frequented  by  devout  Hindus. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  excava¬ 
tions  in  the  semicircular  mountain  that  commands  a  view  of  the  fine  val¬ 
ley  of  Ellora,  which,  indisposition  prevented  my  visiting. 

Whether  we  consider  the  design,  or  contemplate  the  execution,  of 

these  extraordinary  works,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  idea  of  forming 
a  vast  mountain  into  almost  eternal  mansions.  The  mythological  symbols 

and  figures  throughout  the  whole,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  their  owingtheir 
existence  to  religious  zeal,  the  most  powerful  and  most  universal  agitator 
of  the  human  mind. 
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The  ancient  Brahmens,  avoided  the  contamination  of  cities,  and  affected 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  rural  retirement;  when  far  removed  from  obser¬ 
vation,  the  imagination  of  their  disciples  probably  enhanced  the  merits  of 
their  sanctity.  To  alleviate  austerities,  and  to  gratify  the  devout  propen¬ 
sities  of  these  holy  men,  naturally  became  objects  of  pious  emulation. 
Under  this  influence,  the  munificence  of  princes  may  have  been  engaged 
to  provide  them  retreats,  which  sanctified  by  the  symbols  of  their  ado¬ 
ration,  were  at  once  suited,  in  simplicity  and  seclusion,  to  those,  for  whom 
they  were  intended,  and  in  grandeur  to  the  magnificence  of  their  founders. 
Thus  power  and  wealth  may  have  been  combined,  under  the  guidance  of. 
enthusiasm,  to  produce  monuments,  scarce  less  extraordinary  or  less  per¬ 
manent,  though  less  conspicuous  and  less  known,  than  the  pyramids. 

But  though  the  high  antiquity  of  the  generality  of  these  excavations 
is  incontrovertible,  being  lost  in  fable,  and  vulgarly  ascribed  to  the  preter¬ 
natural  power  of  the  five  Pandoo  brothers ;  yet  are  there  exceptions,  of 
which  I  saw  an  instance  in  a  hill  near  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aurangabad,  where  there  are  two  excavations,  but  of  inconsiderable  di¬ 
mensions,  formed,  as  I  was  credibly  assured,  by  raja  PaurSixg,  one  of  the 
Rajpoot  Ameers  of  Auringzebe's  court,  as  a  place  of  retirement,  during 
his  attendance  on  that  monarch  in  his  excursions  to  the  neighbouring* 
garden. 

Begging  your  excuse  for  this  trouble, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

C.  W.  MALET. 

Poonah,  22d  December,  1 794. 
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X. 

DESCRIPTION  of  the  Caves  or  Excavations,  on  the  mountain , 
about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  of  Ellore,  or,  as  call¬ 
ed  on  the  spot ,  Verrool,  though  therein  there  appears  inac¬ 
curacy,  as  the  foundation  of  the  town  is  attributed  to  Yelloo, 
or  Elloo  rajah,  whose  capital  is  said  to  have  free/iELLieHPORE. 

J  SHALL  begin  this  description  from  the  northern-most  caves,  and  con-  ' 
tinue  it  in  the  order  as  they  are  situated  in  the  mountain,  which  runs  in 
a  small  degree  of  circular  direction  from  N.  2 5  W.  to  S.  25  E. 

JUGNATH  SUBBA,  Plate  A.  Front  S.  15  E.. 

This  is  a  fine  excavation  that  fronts  the  entrance  of  the  area,  having, 
on  the  left  side  Adnaut  Subba,  and  on  the  right  some  other  small  excava¬ 
tions  almost  choked  up,  as  is  also  the  lower  story,  scarce  so  much  of  it  ap¬ 
pearing  as  is  represented  in  the  plate.  The  ascent  to  the  upper  story  is  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  in  the  right  corner  of  this  excavation,  the  inside  of  which  is 
in  very  fine  preservation,  many  parts  of  the  ceiling,  pillars,  &c.  having  the 
coat  of  lime,  with  which  the  marks  of  the  chisel  have  been  concealed,  and 
which  has  been  curiously  painted,  still  adhering  to  the  stone.  An  idea  of 
the  front  of  this  fine  cave  is  tolerably  conveyed  in  the  etching.  Opposite  to 
the  front  of  the  cave  is  a  large  figure  sitting  cross-legged,  with  his  hands  in 
his  lap,  one  over  the  other,  which  the  Brahmen  who  attended  me  called 
Jugnath;  his  two  attendants,  he  called  Jay  and  Bidjee*.  On  each 

*  In  the  Hindu  mythology,  Jay  and  Bidjee,  or  Wijee,  are  the  porters  or  door-keepers  of 
Vishnu. 

side 
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DESCRIPTION-  OF  THE  CAVES,  & C.  ON  TIIE 


side  of  the  entrance  of  the  recess  are  two  standing  figures,  whom  he  called 
:Sud  and  Bun.  The  whole  room,,  except  the  open  front,  has  the  same 
figures  as  that  in  the  recess;  but  of  a  smaller  size.  They  all  appear  to  be 
naked,  and  to  have  no  other  covering  on  the  head  than  curled  hair.  The 

r  '  *  -  *  X  • 

Brahmen  who  shews  the  caves  has  a  legend  that  they  vrcre  fabricated  by 
Biskurma*,  the  carpenter  of  Ramchunder  who  caused  a  night  of  six 

t  r 

months,  in  which  he  was  to  connect  these  excavations  with  the  extraordi 
nary  hill  and  fort  of  Dulntabad,  or  Deoghire,  about  four  coss  distant;  but 
that  the  cock  crowing,  his  work  was  left  unfinished,  and  the  divine  artist 
took  the  Outar  of  Bode.  In  the  left  hand  side  of  this  fine  cave,  there 
is  a  coarse  niche  that  opens  into  the  Adnaut  Subba  below.  This  cave  con¬ 
sists  of  two  oblong  squares,  the  inner  one  being  formed  by  twelve  pillars, 
the  four  at  each  end  differing  from  those  in  the  centre. 


Dimensions  of  Jugnath  Subba. 


Width  of  the  cut  through  the  rock  at  the  entrance, 

Height  of  the  principal  figure, sitting,  - 

Whole  length  of  the  cave,  -  - 

Length  of  the  inner  square  from  the  base  of  the  pillars, 

Breadth  of  the  whole  cave,  -  - 

Ditto  of  the  inner  ditto,  -  - 

Ditto  to  the  plain  work  of  the  recess,  - 

Circumference  of  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  four  middle  pillars, 

One  side  of  the  base  of  ditto,  ... 

From  thebase  to  the  capital,  ... 

From  ditto  to  the  stone  beam,  ... 

From  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  - 


47  7 
20 


35 


57 

34 


56  7 
9  7\ 
4  9 
10  2 
11  4 

C  •  *  -j 
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*  ViswAj  or  Wisma  Kurma,  creator  or  maker  of  the  world. 
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MOUNTAINS  TO  THE  EASTWARD  OF  ELLORE.  3^1 

Tlie  ceiling  has  been  very  handsomely  painted  in  circles,  many  parts 
of  which,  and  the  border,  consisting  of  figures,  are  entire,  both  of  mCn 
and  women,  the  former  of  which  are  generally  bare-headed,  with  short 
drawers  or  Cholnas,  the  women  with  only  the  lower  parts  covered.  There 
is  no  inscription  in  the  cave.  There  are  groups  of  dancers  and  singers, 
with  the  same  instruments  as  are  now  in  use.  Some  of  the  painted 
figures  have  highly  ornamented  head  dresses,  like  Tiaras',  but  it  seems  an 
argument  against  the  antiquity  of  the  painting,  that  much  of  the  fine 
sculpture  and  fluting  of  the  pillars  are  covered  by  it,  which,  it  may  be  * 
supposed,  would  not  have  been  done  by  the  original  artist. 

ADNAUT  SUBBA, 

Is  on  the  left  hand  entrance  of  the  Jugnath  Subba,  as  represented  in  the 
Plate  A.  The  entrance  of  this  excavation  is  unfinished,  and  above  the 
entrance  has  the  figures  of  Luchmee  Narrain  with  two  attendants, 
much  injured  by  time  and  weather.  .  At  the  extremity  of  the  cave,  op¬ 
posite  the  entrance,,  is  seated  the  idol  Adnaut;  and  from  the  left,  there 
is  an  opening  into  another  cave,  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  infinitely 
better  work;  that  is  now  so  much  choked  with  earth,  as  to  have  left 
scarce  more  than  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  above  the  ground.  These 
capitals  are  very  handsomely  finished  in  the  style  of  the  front  ones  of 
Jugnath  Subba. 

Dimensions  of  the  cave  of  Adnaut. 


Feet,  Inches,  . 

Height  of  the  figure,  sitting,  -  -  -  -  4  2. 

From  the  entrance  to  the  figure  in  a  recess,  -  -  .  45 

From  the  entrance  to  the  plane  of  the  opposite  wall,  -  34  6  ■« 

From  side  to  side,  -  -  -  -  -  -  28  6 

l 

Height  of  the  ceiling,  -  -  -  .  -r  .9  4 

Square  of  a  pillar  being  plain  (figures  in  the  sides  of  some),  2  1 1 

3  Height  ; 
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.Height  of  a  pillar  to  the  commencement  of  the  capital,  -  6  1 1 

Ditto  of  ditto  to  the  appearance  of  a  stone  beam,  -  7  10 

Ditto  of  the  rock  at  the  front  of  the  cave  on  the  outside  of 
the  entrance,  -  -  -  '  *  27 

INDUR  SUBBA.  Front  South.  B. 

You  enter  this  magnificent  cave,  or  assemblage  of  caves,  by  a  handsome 
gateway  cut  from  the  rock,  on  which  are  too  lions  couchant.  There  is  a 
small  cave  much  choked,  before  the  gateway  on  the  right  hand.  From 
the  doorway,  you  enter  an  area,  in  which  stands  a  pagoda,  or  temple 
(C)  of  a  pyramidal  form,  in  which  is  placed  a  kind  of  square  altar,  with 
figures  on  each  side,  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  last  Subba.  This  temple 
is  elaborately  finished  with  sculpture,  and  a  mass  of  sculptured  rock  serves 
as  the  gate,  left  and  fashioned,  when  the  avenue  to  the  inner  apartments 
was  cut  through  the  stony  mountain. 

In  the  same  area,  on  the  left  hand  side,  is  a  very  handsome  obelisk, 
(C)  the  capital  of  which  is  beautified  with  a  group  of  sitting  human  figures 
that  are  loosened  from  the  mass.  The  obelisk  is  fluted  and  ornamented 
with  great  taste,  and  has  a  very  light  appearance. 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  area,  is  an  elephant  but  without  rider  or 
Hoda. 

On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  same  area,  is  an  excavation,  with  a  figure, 
like  the  preceding  ones,  in  the  recess  opposite  the  entrance.  In  this 
there  are  also  the  remains  of  painting  on  the  ceiling,  &c.  with  abundance 
of  sculptured  figures  on  the  sides  within,  and  without  of  elephants,  lions, 

$c.  On  the  right  hand  side,  the  excavations  are  imperfect  above  and 

below. 
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After  passing  the  same  temple  in  the  area,  you  come  to  the 
entrance  of  the  lower  story  of  this  Subba,  which  is  in  a  very  unfinished 
state,  but  has  a  figure  in  the  recess  opposite  the  entrance  like  the  former. 

From  this  lower  story,  you  ascend  to  the  upper  by  a  flight  of  steps,  on 
the  right  hand  side,  fronting  the  top  of  which,  is  a  gigantic  figure 
of  Indur,  (Plate  D.  No.  1.)  with  a  tiara  on  his  head,  a  janoee  or  Brah¬ 
men  string,  over  his  left  shoulder,  sitting  on  an  elephant  couched.  Oppo¬ 
site  to  him  islNDRANEE  (No.  2)  his  consort,  seated  under  a  mango  tree, 
on  a  lion.  At  the  end  of  this  cave  is  a  recess  with  the  same  figure  as 
in  the  former,  who  seems  to  be  the  presiding  idol  in  the  caves  yet  seen. 
This  room  is  formed  into  two  nearly  square  divisions  by  twelve  pillars. 
I11  the  middle  of  the  inner  square  is  an  altar. 

There  is  a  redundance  of  figures  in  this  fine  cave,  so  as  to  preclude 
particular  description,  and  leaves  me  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the 
minuteness  of  the  parts  or  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  The  latter  will  be  better 
understood  from  the  measurement.  The  etchings  will  give  a  faint  idea  of 
the  former. 


Base  of  the  obelisk  (N.  B.  it  is  much  decayed), 
Height  of  the  excavation  of  the  area, 

Depth  of  area,  -  - 

Breadth  of  ditto,  * 

Gateway  high,  -  - 

Ditto  broad,  - 

Temple,  square,  - 

Ditto  height,  -  - 

Obelisk,  -  - 

Ditto  with  the  figures  at  the  top, 

Vol.  VI.  D  d  d 


Teet,  Inches*, 

4  2 

29 
54 
44 
8 
6 
18 
27 
22 
24 1 

Circumference 
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Circumference  of  the  obelisk,  - 

Elephant,  long,  - 

Ditto,  high  at  the  shoulder,  - 

*  # 

Left  hand  cave  in  the  area,  deep  with  niche, 

Ditto  ditto,  ditto,  without  niche, 

Ditto  ditto,  ditto,  breadth, 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  height, 

Another  small  cave  on  the  same  side,  deep, 

Ditto  ditto  broad, 

Ditto  ditto  high,  - 

Lower  story,  deep,  from  the  entrance  to  the  door  of  the  recess, 

Ditto  breadth,  -  -  - 

Ditto  height  of  ceiling,  - 

Ditto  square  of  pillars,  being  plain, 

Upper  story,  deep,  from  the  figure  in  the  recess  to  the  opposite 
veranda,  -  -  - 

Ditto  from  the  plane  of  the  two  walls,  -  - 

Ditto  breadth, 

Ditto  height  of  the  ceiling,  - 

Ditto  principal  figure  in  the  recess,  sitting, 


Feet.  Inches 

12 


5 


13 

9 

32 
2  6 

27  7 
12 

15  8 


8 


7 

79 

38  4 
14 

4 

78 

66 

66  9 
14 

5  1 


PURS  ARAM  SUBBA. 

On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  upper  story  of  the  Inditr  Subba,  there  is 
a  passage  into  this  Subba,  which  though  smaller  than  any  of  the  foregoing, 
is  exactly  alike,  and  equal  to  them  in  the  fabrick  and  preservation  of  its 
work.  There  is  a  passage  from  it  into  the  upper  story  of  Jugnath  Subba, 
already  described,  which  will  explain  the  contiguity  of  these  three  caves. 

3  Dimensions 
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Dimensions  of  Pursaram  Subba . 

Fell.  Inches. 

Depth  from  the  front  to  the  figure  in  the  recess,  -  36 

Ditto  from  the  plane  of  each  wall,  -  -  -  30  8 

r  .  ,  ,  .  T  »  '  .  » 

Breadth,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  25  6 

\ 

Height  of  figure  in  the  recess,  sitting,  -  *  -  3  3 

Ditto  of  ceiling,  -  -  -  -  '  -  810 

Square  of  pillars  at  the  base,  -  -  -  2  3 


DOOMAR  LEYNA,  W.  15  S.  distance  from  the  last  about  $  mile. 

The  entrance  to  this  stupendous  excavation  is  through  a  cut,  or  lane,  in 
the  solid  rocky  mountain.  On  the  left  hand  side  of  this  lane,  is  a  cave 
that  is  near  choked  up  with  earth.  The  lane  terminates  from  without  at  a 
doorway,  through  which  you  enter  an,  area,  at  the  end  of  which,  opposite 
the  door,  is  a  small  cave.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  area  is  the  great 
excavation,  having  at  its  entrance,  two  lions  couchant,  one  of  which  has 
lost  its  head.  You  enter  this  cave  by  a  kind  of  veranda,  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  which  is  a  gigantic  sitting  figure  of  Durma  rajah,  with  a 
club  in  his  hand,  and  a  jinoee  over  his  shoulder.  On  the  right  hand 
WTsweyshwur  Matidew,  in  a  dancing  attitude,  with  a  group  of  figures 
round  him,  among  which  is  the  bull  Nundee. 

After  passing  this  veranda,  the  cave  widens  very  considerably,  and  still 
more  after  passing  the  next  section  of  pillars,  till  you  come  to  the  centre  or 
fourth  section,  on  the  left  of  which  is  the  centre  door  of  a  very  fine 
square  temple,  on  the  right  entrance  of  which  is  a  fine  standing  figure  of  Mu  n, 
a  tiara  onhishead,  a  jinoee  on  his  shoulder,  and  Bouannee  standing  by  him, 
with  two  small  .figures  above.  On  the  left  hand  is  exactly  the  same  group, 
said  to  be  Pouan  and  Luchme.  On  the  side  facing  the  alley,  are  similar 
groups,  said  to  be  Ciiund  and  his 'wife  Suckabyiie  on  the  right,  and 

D  d  d  2  Priciiund 
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Prichund  and  his  son  Govinda  on  the  left.  The  same  groups  appear  on 
the  back  part  of  the  temple  (which  has  four  doors)  near  the  wall,  under 
the  names  of  Sunk  and  Mahsunk ;  and  on  the  remaining  side,  under  the 
names  of  Sid  and  Rid ;  but  I  place  not  much  faith  in  these  accounts  of 
the  Brahmen  who  explained  them  to  me.  After  passing  the  four  sections 
of  pillars,  one  end  of  which  is  occupied  by  this  temple,  the  remaining  two 
decrease  in  the  same  order  as  at  the  entrance  by  the  alley.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  temple  above  described  is  completely  occupied  by  the 
altar  and  Ling  of  Mail  dew.  Opposite  to  this  temple,  and  to  the  right  as 
you  enter  by  the  alley,  there  is  a  fine  open  entrance,  leading  directly  up  to 
a  square  temple.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  this  grand  entry,  is  a  group 
(Plate  E)  of  Mahdew  and  Purwuttee,  supported  with  their  heavenly 
suite,  by  Rouox.  On  the  left  side  is  Veer  Budder  with  eight  hands. 
In  one  is  suspended  the  slain  rajah  Dutz.  The  other  wields  a  sword, 
striking  the  elephant  Eian'uttce  on  the  head.  Two  support  a  eanopy- 
One  has  transfixed  Dyta seer  with  a  spear..  One  holds  a  snake.  One  a 
vessel  to  receive  the  blood  of  the  slain  Dytaseer  ;  and  one  is  broken* 
but  which  originally  held  the  bottom  of  the  spear,  with  which  Dyt.aseer 
is  transfixed.  Luciime  is  sitting  beneath  him.. 

The  end  opposite  the  entrance  by  the  alley,  and  which  exactly  resembles 
it,  has  a  small  area  descending  a  grat  depth  by  steps  to  a.  pool  of  water, 
supplied  by  a  cascade  that  falls  during  the  rainy  season  from  the  whole 
height  of  the  mountain.  Over  the  stair-case  is  a^  small  gallery,  meant 
seemingly  to  sit  and  observe  the  falling  stream. 

On  the  right  hand  side,  as  you  enter  from  this  avenue,  there  is  a  group 
of  a  standing  woman  and  seven  smaller  figures.  The  left  hand  has  no* 
tiling.  On  entering  the  first  section  of  pillars,  there  is,  on  the  right 
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hand,  a  representation  of  the  nuptials  of  Goura  (Mahdew)  and  Par- 
wuttee,  with  a  great  number  of  figures  above,  Rajah  Dutz  and  Alia, 
ParwuttEe's  father  and  mother  on  one  side,  and  Brimiia,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  performing  the  marriage  ceremony,  with  Vishnu  standing  behind 
him.  In  front  of  this  group  are  the  circles  cut  in  the  floor  for  performing 
the  Ludcha  Home ,  or  nuptial  sacrifices.  On  the  left  hand  side  is  another 
group  of  Mahdew  and  Parwuttee,  with  the  bull  Nundee. 

There  are,  as  in  the  others,  the  remains  of  painting  in  this  cave,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  ceiling.  The  heads  of  the  figures  in  this  cave  are  generally 
adorned  with  highly  decorated  tiaras.  The  thighs  of  some  of  the  men 
have  cholnas,  but  I  cannot  discriminate  any  other  parts  of  their  drapery. 


Dimensions  of  Doomar  Leyna. 

The  cut,  or  alley,  through  the  rock  from  the  beginning  to  the  door 
of  the  cave,  -  - 

The  breadth  of  ditto,  -  -  - 

Heisht  of  the  rock  through  which  the  cut  is  made  at  the  entrance, 
Ditto  ditto  in  the  area,  -  - 

Cave  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  alley,  nearly  choked,  in  length, 
Depth  of  the  said  cave,  - 

Height  remaining  unchoked,  - 

Door  at  the  entrance  of  the  area,  height,  - 


Ditto,  breadth, 

Area  length, 

Ditto  breadth, 

Cave,  opposite  the  door  length, 

Ditto  breadth, 


Height  partly  filled  up,  remaining, 
Square  of  the  pillars, 


Tut.  Inches. 

100 

8 

31 

61  6 
66 
26 
6 

11  6 
4  4 

31  4 

26 

28  6 

17  3 

/ 

10  6 
2  4k 
Breadth 
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Breadth  of  the  first  section  of  pillars  on  entering 

the 

great  cave, 

Feet. 

Inchest 

from  wall  to  wall,  - 

- 

51 

6 

Ditto  of  the  second  ditto, 

90 

3 

Ditto  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ditto, 

- 

135 

n 

The  two  remaining  the  same  as  the  two  first. 

The  depth  from  the  ingress  at  the  alley  to  the  egress 

at  the  tank, 

135 

10 

I  he  square  of  the  temple  occupying  the  left  hand 

side  as  you 

enter  from  the  alley,  - 

- 

30 

7 

Height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, 

- 

16' 

10 

Square  of  the  pillars  at  the  base,  generally, 

- 

4 

3 

Height  from  the  highest  figures,  being  those  on  the  four  sides  of 

the  temple,  - 

- 

13 

6 

Breadth  of  the  southern  area  cut  through  the  rock, 

- 

18 

6 

Length  ditto  ditto 

- 

_ 

55 

Number  of  pillars  44,  the  space  occupied  by  the  temple  interrupting  the 
ranges.  It  is  well  worthy  notice,  that  one  of  the  beams  of  stone,  that, 
crossing  this  cave,  rests  on  the  heads  of  the  pillars,  is  much  thicker  than 
the  rest  ;  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  arose  from  the  workmen  perceiv¬ 
ing  some  flaw  in  such  an  immense  space  of  ceiling  supporting  such  a  mass 
of  mountain  above. 

there  are  thirty  steps  on  the  southern  entrance,  but  as  they  do  not  reach 
a  third  of  the  way  to  the  water,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the 
stupendous  fall  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  present  bottom,  120 
feeV  must  have  greatly  deepened  the  reservoir  since  its  first  construction. 
This  fall  forms  a  nullah  that  runs  by  the  village  of  Ellora. 

.  .  Eeet:  Inches 

Length  or  the  gallery  over  the  southern  stair  case,  -  29 


Breadth 

ditto 

ditto 

14 

Height, 

ditto 

•^ditto, 

N- 

1 

1 
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JUNWASSA,  or  the  place  of  Nuptials - Aspect  W.  N.  W. 

This  excavation  is  just  across  the  chasm  that  lies  between  it  and  Doomar 
Leyna.  It  is  much  inferior  to  the  preceding.  It  has  a  veranda  with 
windows,  by  which  the  inner  cave  is  enlightened,  in  which  there  are 
fio’ures  of  Mahdew,  Vishnoo,  and  Brimha,  on  the  left  of  the 
door  ;  Bhullel,  Luchme,  and  Narrain,  on  the  right ;  and  on  the  left 
hand  extremity,  of  the  Bharra  Outar ,  in  which  the  boar  is  represented 
as  bearing  Pritwa,  or  the  world,  on  his  tooth,  and  having  Seys  under  his 
foot.  On  the  right  hand  end  side  is  a  sleeping  figure  of  Ko  o  m  Ivu rn,  with 
a  woman  chafing  his  belly.  You  enter  the  cave  from  the  veranda  by  a 
door.  In  the  cave  there  are  no  figures  of  any  note,  though  there  are 
niches.  It  remains,  therefore,  only  to  give  the  dimensions  of  this  cave,, 
and  proceed  to  others  more  worthy  notice. 


Dimensions. 


Feet,  Inches, 


Length  of  veranda,  -  v- 

Breadth  ditto, 

Height  ditto, 

Breadth  of  the  door  way  entering  the  cave  from  the  veranda 

by  four  steps, 

Height  ditto, 

Length  of  the  Avail,  after  entering  the  door,  Avithout  includ¬ 
ing:  tAAro  recesses  at  each  end, 

The  tAvo  recesses  at  each  end,  square, 

The  two  recesses,  height, 

Breadth  of  the  hall,  -  ~ 

Height  ditto, 

Another  recess  on  the  right  hand  Avithin  the  hall,  squat  c, 


64 

8 

12  2 

5  5 
8 

66  11 

6 
6 

1 9  6 
11  2 
7  0 
The 
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Feet  Imhis 

Therecess  containing  the  temple,  depth,  22  5  by  1  i  11 

Ditto,  height,  -  -  8  2 

A  few  yards  further  to  the  right  is  another  part  of  the  Jinizcassa ,  with 
nearly  the  same  aspect,  N.  80  W.  as  the  last,  with  an  open  front  of  four 
pillars,  three  feet  six  inches  square  at  the  base,  and  thirteen  feet  high, 
and  two  pilasters.  After  crossing  the  room  or  hall  on  entering,  a  recess 
is  formed  by  contracting  the  length  of  the  hall.  On  each  side  in  this 
reces.s  are  female  figures.  The  front  of  the  recess  is  formed  by  two  pillars 
and  two  pilasters,  the  singular  style  of  which,  appears  in  the  annexed  Plate 
F.  Iu  the  recess  is  a  square  temple,  having  in  it  a  raised  altar  with  the 
Ling  of  Mail  dew.  On  each  side  of  the  door  of  this  temple,  are  two  gigan¬ 
tic  male  figures,  with  each— a  smaller  female.  The  Brahmen  that  at¬ 
tended  me,  called  the  male  figures  Ciiund  and  Prichund.  There 
is  a  passage  round  the  temple  in  the  recess. 

Dimensions  of  this  excavation. 

.  .  r«f  Tnchet 

Length  ot  the  hall,  including  a  recess  at  each  end  of  15  feet 


each,  -  -  -  -  .  in 

Breadth  of  the  hall,  or  first  section,  -  -  -  22  4 

Height  ditto  ditto,  -  -  -  15 

The  recess  in  which  the  temple  stands,  deep,  -  40 

Ditto,  breadth,  -  37  8 

Temple,  square,  -  -  -  -  21 

Door  of  the  temple,  breadth,  v  .  -  4  4 

Ditto,  height,  -  -  -  -  8  11 

COMAR  WARRA,  Aspect  W.  N.  W. 


This  cave  is  near  the  last.  Its  entrance  deformed  by  fallen  rock,  and 
accumulated  earth.  Tt  is  composed  of  four  sections,  divided  by  four  pillars, 
though  the  outer  one  is  unsupported  by  any  at  present,  whatever  it 
may  have  been  formerly,  and  it  is  from  the  immense  overhanging  mass  of 

rock, 
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rock,  that  the  fragments  have  fallen ;  which  deform  and  obstruct  the 
entry.  The  four  sections  decrease  gradually  in  length,  the  last  being  a 
recess,  on  each  side  of  the  door  of  which  there  are  handsome  gigantic 
figures,  the  right  hand  one  having  a  straight  sword  in  his  hand;  the  other 
is  mutilated  ;  but  there  is  no  figure  within  the  recess,  though  there  is  a  pe¬ 
destal  that  seems  intended  to  receive  one. 

Dimensions. 

Feet.  Inchest 

Depth  from  the  first  pillars  to  the  back  of  the  recess  -  31 

Length,  laterally,  -  -  -  -  -  57 

GHANA,  or  the  Oil-shop. 

This  is  a  small  group  of  little  rooms  a  few  yards  from  the  last,  and 
probably  takes  its  name  from  a  place  like  that  used  by  oil-men  for  expres¬ 
sing  oil.  It  merits  little  notice,  otherwise  than  as  exhibiting  a  figure 
of  the  idol  Gunnes,  and  the  Ling  of  Maiidew.  Very  near  it  is  another 
group  of  small  rooms  of  nearly  the  same  style  with  two  Lings  of  Mahdew. 

NEELKUNT  MAHDEW,  Aspect  W.  S.  W. 

This  excavation  is  a  few  yards  from  the  last.  At  its  entrance  is  the 
bull  Nundee,  in  a  square  enclosure,  on  which  time  has  made  its  ravages. 
After  passing  this  figure  of  Nundee ,  you  ascend  into  the  cave  by  a  few 
steps,  on  each  side  of  which  on  the  wall  at  the  extremity  are  two  figures 
that  seem  to  be  of  a  military  order.  Opposite  the  door  is  a  recess  with 
the  Ling  of  Maiidew  made  of  very  fine  smooth  stone.  This  excavation, 
like  many  of  the  preceding  ones,  is  composed  of  sections  formed  by  rows 
of  pillars  decreasing  in  lateral  length  to  the  recess.  In  the  right  hand 
wall  of  the  section,  before  you  reach  the  recess,  is  the  figure  of  Swammy 
Kartick;  and  on  the  opposite,  side  Gunnes,  mutilated  of  his 
Vol.  VI.  .  E  c  e  trunk. 
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trunk.  Near  Gunnes  is  a  smaller  figure  of  Sursuttee,  and  in  the 
front  wall,  on  each  side  of  the  door  of  the  recess,  arc  figures  df  Luch- 
mee  in  different  attitudes. 

Dimensions. 

Feet.  Inches. 

Depth  of  the  cave  from  the  front  to  the  bottom  of  the  outer 
recess,  containing  the  temple  of  Maiidew,  -  44  4 

Length  of  the  cave  at  its  greatest  length  in  the  first  section  of 

pillars,  -  -  -  -  -  -  fi8  8 

Height  of  the  ceiling,  -  -  -  -  12 

Recess,  -  -  -  -  28  6  by  17 

There  are  fifteen  pillars  and  pilasters  in  this  cave. 

R AMISH WUR,  Aspect  W.  S.  W. 

This  excavation  is  but  a  few  yards  from  the  last.  The  bull  Nundee  is 
couchantat  its  entrance,  and  on  the  left  of  it  is  a  cistern  of  very  fine  water, 

r 

to  which  you  descend  by  steps.  Previous  to  entering  the  cave,  on  each  side, 
at  the  extremities,  are  female  figures.  The  front  of  this  cave  is  supported 
by  four  pillars  and  two  pilasters  of  considerable  beaut}'  and  elaborately 
sculptured.  A  female  figure  on  the  left  hand  pilaster  has  much  grace.  It 
is  worthy  notice,  that  the, figures  in  the  latter  caves  have  universally  highly 
ornamented  head  dresses,  different  from  the  first,  which  have  only  curled 
hair.  Opposite  the  centre  of  the  entrance  is  a  large  recess,  containing  a 
temple,  in  which  the  Ling  of  Maiidew  is  placed.  I  his  cave  consists  of 
large  hall,  and  the  recess  in  which  the  temple  is  situated.  At  each  end 
of  the  hall  are  recesses,  containing  a  profusion  of  figures.  The  A  on 
Chunda  occupy  the  extreme  wall  of  that  to  the  right.  On  the  right  hand 
of  this  recess  is  a  curious  group  of  skeleton  figures,  said  to  represent  a 
miser,  his  wife,  son,  and  daughter,  all  praying  in  vain  for  food,  while  two 
thieves  are  carrying  off  his  wealth.  Opposite  to  this  group  is  another 

of 
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of  Kal  Beiiroo,  the  principal  figure  being  in  a  dancing  attitude,  and 
musicians  in  the  group. 

Re-entering  the  hall  again  from  the  recess,  on  the  right  is  a  group  of 
Mahdew  and  Parwuttee,  playing  at  Chousur,  with  Narrund  sitting 
between  them,  stimulating  a  feud,  to  which  Parwuttee  by  the  throw 
of  her  right  hand,  seems  well  disposed  ;  which  is  below  represented  as 
having  taken  place,  while  a  burlesque  figure  on  the  right  is  turning  up 
his  backside  at  them. 

'  «  ♦ 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  left  recess,  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  is  the 
group  of  Bouanee  Mvsaseer:  on  the  left  hand,  that  of  Swammy* 
Kartick  with  his  peacock  and  two  mendaseers. 

On  the  extreme  wall,  in  the  centre  of  this  recess,  is  represented  the 

“  *- 

nuptials  of  Jennuck  Rajah,  at  which  there  is  a  great  attendance  of 
figures,  and  amongst  them,  one  holding  a  cocoa-nut  used  on  such  solem¬ 
nities.  Below  are  sitting  Gunnes,  Brimha,  Sc c.  officiating  at  the 
marriage  ceremony. 

Re-entering  the  hall  again  from  the  left  recess,  there  is  on  the  left 
hand  a  group  of  Goura  and  Parwuttee  in  heaven  supported  by  Rouon. 

On  each  side  of  the  pillars,  before  you  enter  the  recess,  are  female 
figures. 

On  each  side  of  the  door  of  the  temple  in  the  recess  are  two  gigantic 
and  two  smaller  figures;  the  former  said  to  be  Aiiraon  Meykaon; 
the  smaller  ones  Keyroo  Bhut  on  the  right,  and  \  ishroo  on  the  left, 
challenging  each  other  to  a  combat  of  wrestling. 

Many 
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Many  of  the  pillars  of  this  cave  are  elaborately  ornamented.  Very  neaT 
this  cave  is  another  small  one  containing  the  Ling  of  Mahdew,  which 
does  not  require  particular  notice,  and  still  a  little  further,  another  of 
considerable  dimensions,  but  quite  plain,  and  almost  choked  up  both  within 
and  at  the  entry. 

There  are  also  three  or  four  other  excavations  of  the  same  rank  between 
the  last  mentioned  and  the  next  great  work  of  Key  las. 


Dimensions- 


Length  of  the  hall,  including  the  recess  at  each  end  of  nine  feet 
each,  _  _  _ 

Depth  of  the  cave,  including  the  recess  in  which  the  temple 
stand's, 

Height, 

Square  of  the  temple  in  the  recess, 


Feet.  Inchei. 


90  8 

72  5 
15  0 
31  0 


The  front  of  this  excavation  has  four  pillars  and  two  pilasters;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  recess,  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters. 

KEYLAS  alias  Paradise,.  Aspect  West.. 

I  his  wonderful  place  is  approached  more  handsomely  than  any  of  the 
foregoing ;  and  exhibits  a  very  fine  front,  in  an  area  cut  through  the 
lock.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  cistern  of  very  fine 
watei .  On  each  side  of  the  gateway,  there  is  a  projection,  reaching  to 
uie  hist  stoiy,  with  much  sculpture  and  handsome  battlements,  which, 
however,  have  suffered  much  from  the  corroding  hand  of  time.  The 
gateway  is  very  spacious  and  fine,  furnished  with  apartments  on  each, 
side  that  are  now  usually  added  to  the  Dexvries  of  the  eastern  palaces. 

Over 
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Over  the  gate,  is  a  balcony,  which  seems  intended  for  the  Nobut  Khanneh. 
On  the  outside  of  the  upper  story  of  the  gateway  are  pillars,  that  have  much 
the  appearance  of  a  Grecian  order.  The  passage  through  the  gateway  below 
is  richly  adorned  with  sculpture,  in  which  appear  Bouannee  Ushtbooza 
on  the  right,  and  Gunnes  on  the  left.  From  the  gateway  you  enter  a 
vast  area  cut  down  through  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountain  to  make  room 
for  an  immense  temple,  of  the  complex  pyramidal  form,  whose  wonderful 
structure,  variety,  profusion,  and  minuteness  of  ornament,  beggar  all  de¬ 
scription.  This  temple,  which  is  excavated  from  the  upper  region  of  the 
rock,  and  appears  like  a  grand  building,  is  connected  with  the  gateway  by  a 
bridge  left  out  of  the  rock,  as  the  mass  of  the  mountain  was  excavated.  Be¬ 
neath  this  bridge,  at  the  end  opposite  the  entrance,  there  is  a  figure  of 
Bouannee  sitting  on  a  lotus,  with  two  elephants  with  their  trunks  joined, 
as  though  fighting,  over  her  head.  On  each  side  of  the  passage  under  the 
bridge  is  an  elephant,  marked  {a)  in  the  plan  Plate  G,  one  of  which  has 
lost  its  head,  the  other  its  trunk,  and  both  are  much  shortened  of  their 
height  by  earth.  There  are  likewise  ranges  of  apartments  on  each  side 
behind  the  elephants,  of  which  those  on  the  left  are  much  the  finest,, 
being  handsomely  decorated  with  figures*  Advanced  in  the  area,  beyond 
the  elephants,  are  two  obelisks  (5),  of  a  square  form,  handsomely  graduated 
to  the  commencement  of  the  capitals,  which  seem  to  have  been  crowned 
with  ornaments,  but  they  are  not  extant,  though  from  the  remains  of  the-' 
left  hand  one,  I  judge  them  to  have  been  a  single  lion  on  each. 

To  preserve  some  order,  and  thereby  render  easier  the  description  of  this 
great  and  complex  work,  I  shall,  after  mentioning  that  on  each  side  of 
the  gateway  within  there  is  an  abundance  of  sculpture,  all  damaged  by 
time,  proceed  to  mention  the  parts  of  the  centre  structure;  and  then, 

returning  to  the  right  side,  enumerate  its  parts;  when  taking  the  left  hand,- 

4  I  shall- 
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I  shall  terminate  the  whole  in  a  description  of  the  end  of  the  area,  opposite 
to  the  gateway  and  behind  the  grand  temple.  Exemplifying  the  whole  by 
references  to  the  annexed  plan. 

ENTIRE  EELOW. 

Passing  through  the  gateway  (1)  below,  you  enter  the  area  (2),  and 
proceeding  under  a  small  bridge,  pass  a  solid  square  (3)  mass  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  bull  Nunclee  stationed  above;  the  sides  of  this  recess  are  profusely 
sculptured  with  pillars  and  figures  of  various  forms;  having  passed  it,  you 
come  to  the  passage  under  another  small  bridge,  beneath  which  there  is, 
on  one  side,  a  gigantic  sitting  figure  of  Raja  Bhoj  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
other  figures.  Opposite  to  which  is  as  gigantic  a  figure  of  Guttordhuj, 
with  his  ten  hands.  At  the  end  of  this  short  passage  commences  the  body 
of  the  grand  temple  (1)>  the  excavation  of  which  is  in  the  upper  story  that 
is  here  ascended  by  flights  of  steps  on  each  side  (j). 

RIGHT  AND  LEFT  HAND  SIDES  OF  THE  TEMPLE  BELOW. 

The  right  hand  side  is  adorned  with  a  very  full  and  complex  sculpture  of 
the  battle  of  Ram  and  Rouon,  in  which  Hunomaun  makes  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  figure.  Proceeding  from  this  field  of  battle,  the  heads  of  ele¬ 
phants,  lions,  and  some  imaginary  animals,  are  projected  as  though  sup¬ 
porting  the  temple,  tiil  you  come  to  a  projection  (6),  in  the  side  of  which, 
sunk  in  the  rock,  is  a  large  group  of  figures,  but  much  mutilated.  This 
projection  was  connected  with  the  apartments  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  area  by  a  bridge  (?),  which  has  given  way,  and  the  ruins  of  it  now  fill 
up  the  sides  of  the  area.  It  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  100  years  since  it  fell. 


Passing  the  projection  of  the  main  body  of  the  temple,  it  lessens  for  a  few 
paces,  then  again  projects  (b),  and  after  a  very  small  space  on  the  line 

3  of 
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of  the  body  of  the  temple,  the  length  of  this  wonderful  structure,  if  what 

is  fabricated  downwards  out  of  a  solid  mass  can  be  so  called,  terminates 

in  a  smaller  degree  of  projection  than  the  former.  The  whole  length  is 

supported,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  by  figures  of  elephants,  lions, 

&c.  projecting  from  the  base,  to  give,  it  should  seem,  the  whole  vast  mass, 

the  appearance  of  moveability,  by  those  mighty  animals.  The  hindmost, 

#  \ 
or  eastern  extremity  of  the  temple,  is  composed  of  three  distinct  temples 

elaborately  adorned  with  sculpture,  and  supported,  like  the  sides,  by  ele¬ 
phants,  &c.  many  of  which  are  mutilated.  The  left  hand  side  (I  mean  from 
the  entrance)  differs  so  little  from  the  right,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  par¬ 
ticular  in  mentioning  any  thing,  except  that  opposite  the  description  of 
the  battle  of  Ram  and  Rouon,  is  that  of  Keyso  Pando,  in  which 
the  warriors  consist  of  footmen,  and  others  mounted  on  elephants,  and 
cars  drawn  by  horses,  though  I  observed  none  mounted  on  horses.  The 
principal  weapon  seems  the  bow,  though  maces  and  straight  swords  are 
discoverable. 

CENTRE  ABOVE. 

The  gateway  consists  of  three  centre  rooms  (9)  and  one  on  each  side  (9). 
From  the  centre  rooms,  crossing  the  bridge  ( 1 0),  you  ascend  by  seven  steps 
(11)  into  a  square  room  (12),  in  which  is  the  bull  Nundee.  This  room  has 
two  doors  and  two  windows.  Opposite  the  windows  are  the  obelisks  (b) 
before  mentioned. 

From  the  station  of  Nundee,  you  cross  over  the  second  bridge  (13), 
and  ascend  by  three  steps  (14)  into  a  handsome  open  portico  (13),  sup¬ 
ported  by  two  pillars  (above  each  of  which,  on  the  outside,  is  the  figure 
of  a  lion,  that  though  mutilated,  has  the  remains  of  great  beauty,  and  on 
the  inside,  two  figures  resembling  sphynxes)  towards  the  bridge,  and  two 

pilasters  that  join  it  to  the  body  of  the  temple,  the  grand  apartment  of 

which* 
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which  (lb)  you  enter  from  the  portico  by  four  handsome  steps  and. 
a  . door  way,  on  each  side  of  which  are  gigantic  figures.  Advancing  a  few 
paces  into  the  temple,  which  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  pillars,  beside 
the  walls  that  arc  decorated  with  pilasters,  there  is  an  intermission  of  one 
pillar  on  each  side,  leading  to  the  right  and  left,  to  an  open  portico  (17), 
projecting  from  the  body  of  the  temple,  from  the  right  hand  one  of  which, 
the  bridge  already  mentioned  as  broken,  connected  the  main  temple  with 
the  side  apartments,  to  which  there  is  now  no  visible  access,  but  by  put¬ 
ting  a  ladder  for  the  purpose,  though  I  was  told  there  is  a  hole  in  the 
mountain  above  that  leads  into  it,  which  I  had  not  time  nor  strength  to 
explore.  The  access  to  the  opposite  is  by  stairs  from  below.  The  recess 
(18)  of  the  Ling  (19)  of  Mahdew  to  which  there  is  an  ascent  of  five  steps, 
forms  the  termination  of  this  line  saloon,  on  each  side  of  the  door  of  which 
is  a  profusion  of  sculpture.  The  whole  of  the  ceiling  has  been  chunamed 
and  painted,  great  part  of  which  is  in  good  preservation. 

A  door  (20)  on  each  side  of  this  recess  of  the  Ling  of  Maiidew  leads  to 
an  open  platform  (21),  having  on  each  side  of  the  grand  centre  pyramid, 
that  is  raised  over  the  recess  of  the  Ling,  two  other  recesses  (22),  one  on 
each  side,  formed  also  pyramidically,  but  containing  no  image.  Three 
other  pyramidieal  recesses  (23),  without  images  within  them,  terminate 
the  platform,  all  of  them  elaborately  ornamented  with  numerous  figures  of 
the  Hindu  mythology.  Many  of  the  outer  as. well  as  the  inner  parts  of 
this  grand  temple  are  chunamed  and  painted.  The  people  here  attribute 
the  smoky  blackness  of  the  painting  within,  to  Aurungzebe,  having 
caused  the  different  apartments  to  be  filled  with  straw  and  set  on  fire;  which 
I  can  reconcile  on  no  other  ground,  than  to  efface  any  (if  any  there  were) 
obscenities,  as  there  are  many  in  the  sculpture.  Upon  the  whole,  this 
temple,  of  which  I  was  too  much  indisposed  to  give  even  the  inadequate 


account 
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account  that  I  might,  if  in  perfect  health,  has  the  appearance  of  a  magni¬ 
ficent  fabric,  the  pyramidal  parts  of  which  seem  to  me  to  be  exactly  in  the 
same  style  as  that  of  the  modern  Hindu  temples. 

RIGHT  HAND  SIDE  OF  THE  AREA. 

This  side  of  the  rock  has  a  continuance  of  excavations,  as  marked  in 
the  plan,  but  all  those  below,  except  the  veranda,  which  I  shall  quit  for 
the  present,  are  of  little  note,  and  those  above,  of  three  stories  called 
Lunka  (24),  which  appear  much  more  worthy  of  attention,  are  inaccessible, 
but  by  a  ladder,  from  the  fall  of  the  bridge ;  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the 

LEFT  I-IAND  SIDE  OF  THE  AREA, 

In  which  there  are  excavations  of  some  consideration  below,  from  which 
you  ascend  to  an  upper  story  called  Pur  Lunka ,  bv  an  indifferent  stair-case, 
into  a  fine  temple  (25),  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  recess  containing 
the  Ling  of  Mahdew,  and  opposite  thereto,  near  the  entrance  from  the 
stair-case,  is  the  bull  Nundee,  with  two  large  fine  figures  resting  on  maces 
on  each  side  of  the  recess  in  which  he  sits.  The  ceiling  of  this  temple 
is,  I  think,  lower  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  wdiole  of  this  temple 
is  in  fine  preservation,  strongly  supported  by  very  massy  pillars,  and  richly 
ornamented  with  mythological  figures,  the  sculpture  of  some  of  which  is 
very  fine.  The  ceiling,  like  the  others,  has  the  remains  of  painting  vi¬ 
sible,  through  the  dusky  appearance  of  smoke,  with  which  it  is  ob¬ 
scured.  Descending  from  Pur  Lunka,  you  pass  through  a  considerable 
imsculpturcd  excavation  (2b)  to  a  veranda  (27),  which  seems  allotted  to 
the  personages  of  the  Hindu  mythology,  (a  kind  of  pantheon;  in 
open  compartments :  these  figures  commence  on  the  left  hand  with — 
1st,  the  Ling  of  Mahdew,  surrounded  by  nine  heads,  and  supported 
by  ItouoN. — 2d,  Goura  Parwuttee,  and  beneath  Houon  writing. 
3d,  Mahdew,  Parwuttee,  and  beneath  Nundee.  4th,  ditto  ditto.  5th, 
Vol.  VI.  Fff  Vishnu. 
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\  ishnu.  6th,  Goura  Parwuttee.  7th,  a  Bukta,  (votary)  of  VisiiNr 
with  his  legs  chained.  8th,  Goura  Parw'uttee.  9th,  ditto.  N.  B.  These 
representations  of  Goura  and  Paiiwuttee  all  differ  from  each  other. 
1 0th,  ditto.  Uth,  Vishnu  and  Luchmee,  12th,  Bul  Budder,  issu- 
ing  from  the  Pinch  or  Ling  of  Mahdew.  Here  ends  the  left  hand  side, 
and  commences  the  eastern  extremity  or  end  of  the  area  (28),  in 
"which  the  figures  are  continued,  viz.  13th,  Goura  and  Parwuttee. 
Uth,  Behroo,  with  Go vi n  Raj,  transfixed  on  his  spear.  15th,  Dr- 
taseer  on  a  chariot,  drawing  a  bow.  16th,  Goura  and  Parwuttee. 
1/th,  Kal  Behroo.  18th,  Nursing  Outar,  issuing  from  the  pillar. 
19th,  Kal  Beiiroo.  20th,  Bal  Behroo.  21st,  Vishnu.  22d,  Govin. 
23d,  Brimha.  24th,  Luchmedass.  25th,  MaHmund.  26th,  Narrain. 
27th,  Behroo.  28th,  Govin.  29th,  Bal  Behroo.  30th,  Govin 
Raj  and  Luchmee.  31st,  Kissundass.  Here  ends  the  veranda  of  the 
eastern  extremity,  and  I  now  proceed  with  that  on  the  right  hand  (29) 
having  in  my  description  of  that  side  stopped  at  the  commencement  of  this 
extraordinary  veranda  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  enumeration  of  the 
figures  uninterrupted,  viz.  32d,  Mahdew.  33d,  Ittuldass.  34th,  Dhurm 
Raj,  embracing  Uggar  Ivaum.  35th,  Nursing  destroying  Hurn 
Kusiib.  36th,  Vishnu  sleeping  on  Scy.s  Nang,  the Kummul (lotus)  issuiiy 
from  his  navel,  and  Brimiia  sitting  on  the  flower.  37th,  Goverdiiun. 

3 8th,  Mahdew  Bullee,  with  six  hands.  39th,  Krishna,  sitting  on 
Gnrroor.  40th,  Bharra  Outar .  41st,  Krishna  Chitterbooz  tram¬ 
pling  on  Callea  Nang.  42d,  Ballajee.  43d,  Anna  Pooma.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  almost  all  the  principal  figures  are  accompanied  in  their 
respective  pannels  by  others  explanatory  of  the  character  of  that  part 
of  the  history  of  the  idol  in  which  it  is  represented.  Had  not  my  strength 
failed  me,  I  should  have  been  much  more  particular  than  I  have  been, 
m  this  and  every  other  part  of  so  wonderful  a  place,  though  the  utmost 

minuteness 


O' 
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minuteness  could  not  have  done  justice  to  it.  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that 
fioni  the  appeal ance  of  the  hill  above  this  veranda  projecting*  greatly 
beyond  the  pillars  at  the  eastern  extremity,  (as  marked  in  the  plan  l>v 
the  line  30)  the  water,  during  rains,  must  fall  into  the  area  in  a  per¬ 
fect  torrent,  or  cascade,  of  the  whole  height  of  (he  superincumbent 
rock,  a  number  of  loose  pieces  of  which,  lying  on  the  slope  above,  seem 
ready  for  precipitation  down  the  scarp. 

Dimensions  of  the  Keylas. 

Outer  area,  broad,  -  - 

Ditto,  deep,  -  .  -  - 

Greatest  height  of  the  rock  through  which  the  outer  area  is  cut, 

Gateway,  height,  - 

Ditto,  breadth,  without  the  modern  building', 

Passage  of  the'  gateway,  having  on  each  side  rooms,  fifteen  feet 
by  nine,  -  - 

Inner  area,  or  court,  length  from  the  gateway  to  the  opposite 
scarp,  - 

Ditto,  breadth,  - 

Greatest  height  of  the  rock,  out  of  which  the  court  is  excavated, 

LEFT  SIDE  OF  THE  COURT,  LOWER  STORY,  VIZ. 

A  small  cave — in  front,  two  pillars,  and  a  pilaster  at  each  end, 
with  three  female  figures  buried  up  to  the  knees,  with  rubbish, 
length,  -  - 

Ditto,  ditto  ditto,  breadth,  - 

Ditto,  ditto  ditto,  height,  - 

Another  excavation,  in  front  five  pillars,  two  pilasters,  length. 

Ditto,  breadth,  within  the  benches  that  are  round  this  cave, 

Ditto,  height,  at  the  end  of  this  is  a  stair-case  to  the  upper  story, 

Interval  uncxcavated,  - 

Ff  fa 


Test.  Inches . 

138  0 

,  88  0 
47  0 
14  0 
14  4 

42  0 

24 7  0 

150  0 

100  0 


22 

8 

9 


6 

0 

8 


57  9 
6  0 
10  4s 
20  0 


Another 
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Another  excavation,  having  two  large  square  plain  pillars,  and 
two  pilasters  in  front,  with  a  bench  round  the  inside,  the 
rock  projecting  beyond  the  pillars,  length, 

Ditto,  ditto  ditto,  -  breadth,  - 

Ditto,  ditto  ditto,  -  -  height, 

Door-way,  leading  to  a  gallery  or  veranda,  live  feet  eleven 
inches  high,  by  two  feet  nine  inches  wide.  Gallery,  con¬ 
taining  figures.  Length  from  the  door- way  to  the  extreme 
depth  of  the  whole  excavation,  -  - 

Ditto,  broad,  -  > 


Feet,  fnihcs. 


54  6 
12  6 
lb  0 


11 7  8 
13  0 


N.  B.  In  this  length  are  eleven  pillars,  each  two  fed  eight 
and  a  half  inches  square. 

Ditto,  height  within  the  pillars.  The  projecting  rock  is  about 
three  feet  lower,  extending  irregularly  in  the  course  of  the 
length  from  seven  to  thirteen  feet  beyond  the  pillars,  -  14  g 

END  OF  THE  AREA  OPPOSITE  THE  GATEWAY  BEHIND  THE  TEMPLE.. 

Whole  breadth  from  side  to  side,  measuring  from  the  inner  wall 
of  the  gallery  on  each  side,  -  - 

Breadth  of  the  gallery,  including  the  pillars,  there  being  seven¬ 
teen  in  this  range,  - 


18b  b 

13  4 


N.  B.  The  rock  projects  beyond  the  pillars  along  this  range  and 
the  right  hand  one  irregularly  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two  feet, 
and  is  lower  than  the  ceiling. 

RIGHT  HAND  OF  THE  COURT,  LOWER  STORY,  VIZ. 

figure  gallery,  or  veranda,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding  parts  of  the  same  gallery  for  the  space  of  ten  pillars, 
the  angle  one  being  included  in  the  foregoing,  three  of  which 
are  broken,  it  is  said,  to  make  trial  of  the  power  of  the  deity 
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Feet.  Inchet. 

of  the  place,  and  when  it  was  found  that  the  superincum¬ 
bent  rock  did  not  sink,  the  tempter,  said  to  be  Aurungzebe, 
forebore  further  trial. 

Poor- way,  two  feet  four  inches  broad,  by  five  feet  high,  leads  to  a 
veranda,  within  this  veranda  is  a  room  of  sixty  feet  by  twenty- 
two,  and  eleven  feet  four  inches  high.  Right  end  unfinished. 

Length,  -  -  -  -  -  6  O' 

Breadth,  -  -  -  -  -  -  17 

Height,  -  -  "  "  -  -13 

A  small  projecting  room,  fifteen  feet  by  thirteen,  and  six  feet  high, 
being  choked  with  several  finely  sculptured  figures 
An  excavation  raised  twelve  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  court. 

Length,  -  -  -  -  -  36  10 

Pepth,  -  -  -  -  -  14  9 

Height,  -  -  -  -  -  -  12 

There  is  a  multiplicity  of  figures  in  this  apartment,  detached  from 
the  wall.  Amongst  the  rest  a  large  skeleton  figure  with  a  smaller 
one  on  each  side.  The  principal  is  sitting,  with  each  foot  on  a 
prostrate  naked  figure. 

An  excavation,  which  has  a  small  recess,  opposite  the  entrance,  of 
six  feet  by  seven  and  eight  high.  Length,  -  -  24 

Depth  -  -  18 

Height  -  -  10 

An  excavation  terminating  the  lower  story,  on  the  side,  length,  24 
Ditto,  -  -  depth,  10 

Ditto,  -  -  -  height,  1 1  6 

except  between  the  two  pillars,  where  the  roof  is  arched,  the 
first  instance  I  have  seen  of  the  arch,  and  is  there  fourteen  feet 
eight  inches  high, 


LEFT- 


-4U 
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LEFT  HAND  SIDE,  UPPER  STORY,  VIZ. 

X 

A  small  unfinished  excavation,  the  dimensions  of  wl^ich  were  not 
worthy  taking. 

PurLunka,  is  a  fine  iage  excavation,  ascended  by  a  flight  of  twenty 
five  steps,  and  a  doorway  of  three  feet  eight  inches  broad,  by 
•  seven  feet  sevtm  inches  high,  length,  exclusive  of  the  recess,  in 
which  is  the  temple  of  Mahdew,  - 

Ditto  breadth, 

Ditto  height, 

Recess,  in  which  stands  the  temple  of  Mahdew,  depth, 

Ditto  breadth,  (N.  13.  the  temple  on  the  outside  is  twenty-six  by 
twenty  feet),  ------ 

in.  L.  1  he  whole  of  this  apartment  is  full  of  figures,  some  very 
finely  sculptured,  and  the  centre  floor  is  raised  one  foot,  and  the 
ceiling  in  proportion. 


Feet.  Tnihtu 


70  7 
61  9 
14  6 
2d 


39 


RIGHT  HAND  SIDE,  TWO  STORIES. 


-FIRST  STORY. 


A  large  room,  formerly  connected  with  the  grand  temple  by  a 
bridge,  now  broken  down,  depth,  - 
-bbtto  length,  laterally, 

-bhR°  height,  - 

Another  room,  within  the  foregoing,  entered  by  a  door  from  it, 
having  a  bench  all  round,  this  inner  room  is  very  dark,  having 
no  light  but  from  the  doorway,  depth, 


Ditto, 

Ditto, 


length,  laterally, 
height, 

SECOND  STORY. 


18 

dO 

Id 


2  9 
36 

11 


Entered  by  a  stair  case  from  the  right  side  Of  the  foreo-oin^  of 
twenty-four  steps.  A  large  room  of  the  same  dimensions  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  one  below,  except  two  feet  less  in  the  height. 

Another  room  within  the  foregoing,  depth,  -  -  55 

Another 


Vsia/tcJfercarc/>es.  Vo/  6,/yac/o  47V, 
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Another  room  within  the  foregoing, length, 

Ditto,  height 

The  rock  seems  to  have  given  way  in  the  centre  of  this  room, 
and  the  rubbish  has  fallen  in. 


Feet  Inches 

37 

14 


CENTER, 

Balcony  over  the  gateway,  fourteen  feet  by  eight,  and*eight  high.  A 
room  within  it  nine  feet  square,  and  about  nine  high.  Another 
within  it,  same  dimensions.  One  on  each  side  from  the  centre, 
twenty-two  by  fifteen  each.  Bridge,  twenty  feet  by  eighteen,  with 
a  parapet  three  feet  six  inches  high.  Ascent  by  nine  steps  from 
the  bridge  into  a  distinct  room,  in  which  is  the  bull  Niindee ,  sixteen 
feet  three  inches  square.  Another  bridge,  twenty-one  feet  by 
twenty-three  broad,  leading  to  the  upper  portico  of  the  temple.  This 
portico  with  the  parapet  wall  is  eighteen  feet  by  fifteen  feet  two  in¬ 
ches,  and  seventeen  high :  within  a  bench  that  is  rounded  of  four 
high 'by  three  feet  seven  inches  broad.  You  can  enter  this  portico 
from  the  gateway  by  a  passage  that  the  filling  up  of  the  rubbish  has 
afforded,  but  the  proper  passage  is  by  flights  of  steps  on  each  side, 
of  thirty-six  steps  each,  leading  up  on  each  side  the  body  of  the 
temple. 

GRAND  TEMPLE. 

, ,  ™  .  Feet.  Inches , 

Door  or  the  portico,  twelve  feet  high  by  six  feet  broad,  length 
from  the  door  of  the  portico  entering  the  temple,  to  the  back 
wall  of  the  temple,  -  -  - .  -  103  6 

Length  from  the  same  place  to  the  end  of  the  raised  platform 

behind  the  temple,  -  _  -  142  d 

Greatest  breadth  of  the  inner  part  of  the  temple,  -  d  l 

Height  of  the  ceiling,  -  -  „  „  __  17  10 

Two  porches  on  each  side,  measured  without,  thirty -four  feet  ten  inches 
by  fifteen  feet  four  inches.  The  particulars,  of  the  intricate  mea¬ 
surement  ; 
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suremcnt  of  this  fine  temple  will  be  best  understood  from  the  plan  form¬ 
ed  on  the  spot. 

Height  of  the  grand  steeple  or  pyramid  computed  about  ninety  feet 
from  the  floor  of  the  court  and  of  the  smaller  ones  about  fifty.  Height 
of  the  obelisks  about  thirty-eight  feet.  Base  eleven  feet  square,  being 
eleven  feet  distant  from  each  side  of  the  room  in  which  is  the  bull 
Nundee.  The  shaft  above  the  pedestal,  is  seven  feet  square.  The  two 
elephants  on  each  side  the  court  or  entry  are  larger  than  life. 

DUS  OUTAR.  Asjiett  W. 

A  very  small  distance  from  Keylas.  The  access  to  it  is  by  very  rough 
steps  in  the  rock,  and  the  original  entry  being  built  up,  you  enter  over 
the  wall  on  the  right  hand  into  an  excavated  square  area,  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  which  is  a  small  excavation.  rIhe  middle  of  the  area  is  occupied 
by  what  has  been  a  very  handsome  square  apartment,  the  ascent  to  the 
veranda  of  which,  fronting  the  gateway,  was  by  a  handsome  flight  of 
steps,  forming  a  portico,  the  roof  of  which  veranda  was  supported  by 
two  pillars,  one  of  which  having  given  way,  the  roof  has  fallen.  The 
front  of  this  square  has  a  stone  lattice  in  the  centre,  and  figures  in  the 
compartments  on  each  side.  The  top  has  been  adorned  with  figures. 
The  two  corner  ones  seem  to  have  been  lions,  but  time  has  destroyed 
their  form.  On  the  right  of  this  square  apartment  is  a  dry  water 
cistern,  but  on  the  left  there  are  cells  with  fine  water  and  plent)r,  and  I 
dare  say  a  little  care  would  supply  the  other.  The  front  of  the  area  is 
greatly  filled  up  with  earth  from  the  surrounding  hill,  and  no  preven¬ 
tative  now  appears  to  its  washing  in  with  the  rain.  The  entrance  into 
the  square  apartment  is  from  the  main  structure  (if,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  I  may  so  denominate  what  has  been  fabricated  downwards) 
which  consists  of  two  stories,  having,  both  above  and  below,  a  front  of  six 
pillars  and  two  pilasters.  It  appears  to  have  been  filling  up  fast,  to 
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prevent  which,  by  a  very  temporary  remedy,  a  trench  is  cut  in  the  area  in 
front  of  the  fabrick,  and  clofe  to  it.  The  lower  flory  is  quite  plain,  with  two 
receffes  or  courts  at  each  end,  and  all  the  pillars  are  devoid  of  ornament, 
being  extremely  fquare  and  maffy.  The  paffage  into  the  upper  (lory  having 
been  Hopped  up,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  afcended  through  a  fmall  hole 
on  the  left  hand  fide.  The  room  above  is  of  great  dimenfions,  fupported  by 
eight  rows  of  pillars  in  depth,  all  of  which  are  fquare  and  quite  plain,  except 
the  front  row.  At  the  extremity  of  the  centre  aifle  is  a  recefs,  containing 
the  Ling  of  Mahdew  ;  and  in  the  front  of  it,  near  the  oppofite  end,  is  the  bull 
j Nundee,  but  without  his  head.  The  lateral  walls,  as  well  as  that  on  each  fide 
the  recefs  of  Mahdew  at  the  end,  are  adorned  with  mythological  figures  in  very 
high  prefervation,  and  amongft  which  the  Dus  Outar  (or  ten  incarnations)  are 
confpicuous,  whence  I  prefume  the  place  is  named.  In  the  centre  of  each 
fide  of  the  lateral  walls  there  is  an  altar. 


Dimenfions. 

Lower  flory,  having  a  front  of  fix  pillars  and  two  pilaflers. 


Length, 

- 

Depth, 

- 

Height, 

- 

Upper  flory,  having  the  fame  front  as  t 

Ditto, 

- 

Ditto,  the  fame  as  below. 

- 

Recefs, 

depth, 

Ditto,  lateral, 

length. 

Square  flruflure  in  the  area, 

length, 

Ditto, 

breadth. 

Ditto, 

height. 

Vol.  VI. 

G 

depth 

height, 


Feet.  Inches . 

103  3 

46  4 

*4  9\ 

96  5 

101  10 


14 

37 

32 

26 

10 


o 

1 

o 

3 

1 


a 

o 


TEEN 


N|h 
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TEEN  TAL.  Afpett  W.  10  S. 

Proceeding  a  few  yards  to  the  fouthward  of  Dus  Outar,  you  reach 
the  excavation  called  Teen  Tal  (or  three  ftories).  The  entrance  to  this 
ftrufture  is  from  a  level  furface,  through  a  good  gate,  in  a  wall  left  as  the 
rock  was  hewn,  into  a  fine  area,  as  yet  but  little  choked  with  earth  or  frag¬ 
ments.  The  front  of  this  excavation  has  a  fine  and  fimple  appearance, 
being  compofed  of  eight  fquare  pillars  and  two  pilafters  in  each  ftory,  all 
of  which  are  unadorned,  except  the  two  centre  ones  of  the  ground  ftory, 
the  ornamenting  of  which,  however,  has  not  affefled  their  quadrangular 
form.  After  entering  the  area  a  few  paces,  it  widens,  and  in  the  left 
hand  corner  is  a  refervoir  of  fine  water;  indeed,  all  the  water  in  thefe  cif- 
terns  is  uniformly  fine  and  clear.  In  the  fide  of  the  area,  oppofite  the 
water  ciftern,  is  a  raifed  excavation,  but  of  no  note.  The  lower  ftory  confifts 
of  fix  pillars  in  depth,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  middle  aide,  is  a  recefs 
containing  a  gigantic  image  of  Seys.  Proceeding  up  the  middle  aifle,  the 
excavation  narrows  at  the  fourth  pillar,  and  continues  fo  to  the  end,  hav¬ 
ing  on  each  fide  a  fmall  room,  and  in  the  next  pannel  on  each  fide  two 

very  large  fitting  figures;  that  on  the  right  of  Sukur  Achary,  and  on 

% 

the  left  of  Adnaut.  On  each  fide  the  door  there  are  alfo  large  figures. 
Afcending  from  the  ground  floor  by  a  good  flair  cafe  on  the  right  hand 
fide,  the  raifed  recefs  mentioned  above  fronts  you,  which  has  a  large  fit¬ 
ting  figure  of  Cover e,  and  feveral  others,  that  in  any  other  place  would 
not  be  unworthy  notice.  Proceeding  to  afcend  by  the  fame  fine  flairs,  you 
enter  the  noble  veranda  of  the  fecond  ftory,  oppofite  the  entrance  of  which 
is  a  recefs  with  the  figure  of  Jum  feated  in  it.  There  is  a  door-way  at  each 
end  of  the  veranda  leading  to  four  rooms  in  each  extreme  fide  of  the  rock. 
From  thefe  doors,  the  wall  of  the  rock  is  continued  to  the  third  pillar  on  each 
fide,  and  to  the  fecond  in  depth,  to  give  fpace  for  two  rooms  on  each  fide,  but 
without  figures.  This  continuation  of  the  wall  narrows  the  opening  of  the 

3  temple 
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temple  within  the  veranda  to  two  pillars  and  two  pilaftfers.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  centre  aifle  is  a  recefs,  containing  a  very  large  fitting  figure  of  Luchmon, 
with  two  gigantic  figures  on  each  fide  ©f  the  door.  But  before  you  reach  the 
recefs,  the  room  lefTens  again  from  the  innermoft  row  of  pillars,  to  give  fpace 
for  two  fmall  rooms  on  each  fide.  The  greateft  depth  of  this  fine  room  has 
fix  pillars  clear  of  wall,  all  of  which  are  fquare  and  plain.  Afcending 
from  this  ftory  by  a  ftair-cafe  at  the  oppofite  end  of  the  veranda  by  which 
you  enter  it,  but  equally  light  and  eafy  of  afcent,  you  enter  the  third  ftory, 
by  a  door,  on  the  left  of  which  in  the  landing  place,  is  a  fmall  room,  and 
oppofite  the  entrance,  at  the  end  of  the  veranda,  is  a  gigantic  figure  of  Sey 
Dew;  on  his  left,  continuing  by  the  lateral  wall  is,  Lukkool;  next  to  him, 
Bheem;  then  Arjun  ;  then  Dhurm  raja;  being  the  five  fons  of  Pundoo. 
Oppofite  to  whom  are,  in  fimilar  niches,  the  figures  of  Oodo,  Mado, 
Pen  da,  and  Sudan,  the  fpace  of  the  door  occupying  that  of  a  fifth  figure 
oppofite  to  Sey  Dew.  Advancing  through  the  middle  aide  of  this  very  fine 

temple,  it  is  ledened  at  the  fix  pillars  to  make  room,  on  each  fide  of  the 

\ 

great  recefs,  for  fourteen  fitting  figures  with  curled  hair.  Advancing  from 
hence,  you  enter  a  kind  of  veftibule,  very  richly  decorated  with  figures 
ftanding  and  fitting.  And  in  the  centre  is  a  door  leading  into  a  recefs,  into 
which  you  defcend  by  three  fteps.  In  front  of  the  door  there  is  a  gigantic 
figure  of  Ram,  fitting  on  a  throne  or  altar,  and  attended  on  each  fide  by  the 
ufual  deities  employed  in  his  fervice.  Seta  being  placed  on  the  left  hand 
fide  of  the  door  on  the  wall  oppofite  to  him.  All  the  pillars  of  this  very 
fine  and  capacious  temple  are  fquare  and  plain,  but  the  ceiling  has  the 
remains  of  painting. 


Dimenfions  of  Teen  Tal. 
Lower  Story. 


Fed-  Inches. 


Depth  of  room. 


41  6 


Ggg  2 


Length, 
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Feet.  Inches . 


Length  of  room,  ------ 

Height  ditto,  ------ 

Recefs  deep,  ------ 

Room  in  the  recefs,  deep,  - 

Ditto,  -  broad,  - 

Ditto,  -  high,  - 

Image  fitting  high,  -  - 

Room  in  the  firft  landing  place  going  up  ftairs  twenty-five  by 
twenty  feet. 

Twenty-four  fteps  afeending  to  the  fecond  ftory. 
Length  of  veranda,  -  -  -  -  - 

Depth  from  the  wall  of  veranda  to  the  recefs 

Height  of  ceilings  - 

Recefs,  deep.  ------- 


Twenty-four  fteps  afeending  to  the  third  ftory. 
Length  of  veranda,  - 

Depth  to  recefs,  - 

Ditto  of  recefs,  - 

Height  of  ceiling,  - 

Area,  viz. 

Greateft  depth,  - 

Ditto  breadth,  - 

Gateway,  eight  feet  broad  by  eleven  high. 


117  6 

11  6 

43  5 

12  o 

19  o 
14  o 
11  3 


114  5 
66  6 
12  3§ 
16  o 

110  5 
66  9 

16  8 
12  o 

79  ° 

1 10  Q 


BHURT  CHUTTURGHUN.  Front  W.  10  S. 

\ 

This  is  an  excavation  of  two  ftories,  or  but  of  two  remaining  above 
ground,  in  good  prefervation,  the  ftair  cafe  of  which  being  choked  up,  you 
enter  by  the  wall  of  the  veranda.  After  the  former  deferiptions,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  worthy  of  being  particularized.  It  feems  to  take  its  name 

from 


As/tf/u:  Ziesetz/'c/lizTybt.  ti.payc  . 
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from  its  dedication  to  Bhurt  and  Chutturghun,  two  brothers  of 
Ramcii under,  whofe  figures,  by  the  Brahmen's  account,  are  the  chief 
ones  in  this  place. 


Dimenfions. 

Area,  length,  ------ 

Ditto,  depth,  ------- 

Lower  ftory — veranda  the  fame  length  as  the  area.  Breadth, 
within  the  pillars,  -  -  - 

Sixteen  fteps  to  the  upper  ftory  of  veranda,  length, 

Depth  from  veranda  to  the  recefs,  - 

Breadth  of  recefs,  - 

Depth  of  ditto,  -  -  -  -  - 

Height  of  ceiling. 


Feet.  Inches . 

102  3 

25  O 

8  5 

102  10 

44  4 

33  o 
10  6 

9  6 


BISKURMA,  or  Vjswakurma  ka  Joompree,  or  Biskurma, 

The  Carpenter's  Hovel.  Front ,  W.  5.  S.  (II.  I.) 

According  to  the  legend,  Biskurma*  was  the  artift,  who  fabricated 
the  whole  of  thefe  wonderful  works  in  a  night  of  fix  months;  but  the  cock 
crowing  before  they  were  finiftied,  they  remained  imperfeft,  and  he  retired, 
having  wounded  his  finger,  to  this  his  hovel,  in  which  ftate  the  figure  in 
front  (1)  of  the  entrance  of  this  beautiful  excavation  is  faid  to  be  a  repre- 
fentation  of  him  holding  the  wounded  finger ;  but  I  rather  think,  with  all 
due  refpeft  to  the  legend,  that  the  figure  is  in  the  aft  of  devout  meditation, 
as  many  fingers,  with  limilar  pofitions  of  the  hands,  occur.  But  quitting 
the  fable  for  the  faft,  this  excavation  is,  in  beauty,  inferior  to  none.  In 
form  it  is  unique,  and  in  defign  elegant.  The  portico  is  light,  and  ftriking 
to  the  beholder.  On  the  right  hand,  as  you  enter,  is  a  fine  ciftein  or  wafer. 

*  Creator  of  the  world,  but  allegorically,  artificer  of  R  a  m  . 


Above 
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Above  the  gate-way  (H),  which  is  richly  fculptured  on  the  out  fide,  is  a  bal¬ 
cony,  which  feems  well  fuited,  if  not  intended,  for  a  mufick  gallery,  to  the 
interior  temple  (I),  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  elegant  chapel,  with 
an  arched  roof,  and  is  exaftly  in  the  ftyle  of  a  fimilar  excavation  at  Kenara 
on  the  ifland  of  Sal/ette,  and  another  at  Ek-vera ,  near  the  top  of  Bhore  Ghautt 
firft  explored  by  Mr.  Wales,  the  painter.  At  the  upper  end  is  the  figure 
(1)  above  mentioned.  From  the  ceiling  are  projected  Hone  ribs,  following 
the  curvature  of  the  arch  to  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  on  each  fide  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  excavation.  Befide  the  grand  aifle,  or  body,  of 
the  excavation,  there  is  a  fmall  paffage  formed  by  the  row  of  pillars  on  each 
fide  round  the  altar,  but  it  is  dark  and  narrow.  This  fingular  form  of  cave, 
wherever  I  have  met  with  it,  has  conveyed  the  fame  impreffion  of  its  being  a 
place  of  congregation  and  adoration,  rather  than  of  refidence  or  habitation, 
and  has  given  rife  to  an  idea  in  my  mind,  from  the  orbicular  ceiling,  and  the 
name  and  attitude  of  its  inhabitant,  that  it  may  be  meant  to  reprefent  the 
Almighty,  meditating  the  creation  of  the  world,  under  the  arch  or  canopy  of 
unlimited  fpace.  It  is  neceffary  however,  to  accompany  this  idea,  with  an 
acknowledgement,  that  the  fimilar  caves  of  Ekvera  and  Kenara ,  are  not  inha¬ 
bited  by  Biskurma.  They  having  only  a  very  high  altar,  the  top  of  which 
is  circular,  and  fituated  as  reprefented  in  the  annexed  drawing  at  the 
back  of  Biskurma. 

Dimenfions. 

Area,  fquare,  ------ 

Veranda  below,  in  front,  and  each  fide  having  twelve  pillars 
and  two  pilafters,  broad,  - 

Ditto  roof,  high,  - 

Door- way,  four  feet  broad  by  eight  feet  four  inches  high,  gal¬ 
lery  above  the  door,  fquare,  - 


Feet. 

Inches. 

49 

O 

14 

O 

10 

4 

H 

0 

Length 


BISKURMA  OR  YlSWAKTTRMA  KA  JOOMPREE  , 

C1HE  CARPENTERS  HOVEL  . 

TubliJhed  byJJeu’Sljt  Comhfflleb.ilSai . 


/ 
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Length  of  the  temple  from  the  entrance  to  the  oppofite  wall  be¬ 
hind  the  altar. 

Breadth  of  ditto  from  wall  to  wall,  - 

\ 

Height  of  ditto  from  the  centre  of  the  arch  to  the  floor, 

N.  B.  The  height  between  the  pillars  and  the  wall  where  the 
ceiling  is  flat,  is,  - 

Breadth  between  the  pillars  and  wall,  - 

Circumference  of  pillars  (two  fquare  and  twenty-eight  oflagon 
ones),  ------ 

Altar  at  the  end  about  twenty-four  feet  high. 
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Feet.  Inches. 

79  0 

43  5 

35  o 

14  10 

7  3 

8  1 


DEHR  WARRA,  or  the  Hallalcore’s  Quarter.  Front ,  bearing  from 

Jugnath  Subba,  diftant  about  a  miley  S.  25  E. 

By  this  defignation,  have  the  Brahmensy  who  deferibe  them,  thought 
proper  to  diferiminate  this  group  of  caves,  which,  though  making  no 
confpicuous  figure  here,  would  render  any  other  place  illuftrious.  They 
under  this  term  of  pollution,  endeavour  to  deter  vifitors  from  entering  it, 
though  the  large  cave  is  a  very  fine  one,  over  the  front  of  which  a  little  river 
muft  rufh  in  the  rainy  feafon  into  the  plain  below,  forming  a  fheet  of 
water,  that,  in  a  beautiful  cafcade,  muft  cover  the  front  of  the  excavation 
as  with  a  curtain  of  cryftal.  There  are  two  ftripes  of  ftone  that  run  paral¬ 
lel  to  each  other  along  the  floor,  from  the  entrance,  the  whole  depth  of 
this  cave  (the  profpefl  from  which,  of  the  great  tank,  town,  and  valley, 
of  Ellora:  &c.  is  beautiful)  and  feem  intended  as  feats  either  for  ftudents, 
feribes,  or  the  fellers  of  fome  commodities,  a  convenient  paflage  lying 
between  them  up  to  the  idol  at  the  end  of  the  cave.  N.  B.  The  annexed 
fketch  (Plate  K.)  was  taken  from  a  ftation  near  (3)  on  the  right,  or  nor¬ 
thern,  fide  of  the  excavated  hill. 
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XI. 

REMARKS  ON  SOME  ANTIQUITIES 
On  the  WEST  and  SOUTH  COASTS  of  CETLON ; 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  YEAR  1 796. 

By  CAPTAIN  COLIN  MCKENZIE. 


rT,HE  ifland  of  Ceylon ,  Selan-dive ,  or  Seran-diep ,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Lan¬ 
ka  of  the  Ramayan  (though  fome  Hindus  aftign  it  another  fituation) 
would  naturally  fugged  fome  enquiry  to  the  curious  in  Indian  refearch  with 
fo  favourable  an  opportunity  as  its  late  redu£tion  to  our  power:  and  though 
a  few  months  paffed  on  its  weflern  coaft,  employed  on  obje&s  of  a  very 
different  nature,  could  not  permit  much  obfervation  (even  if  poffefTed  of 
talents  more  adequate  to  the  talk)  yet  a  defire  of  promoting  the  interefting  ob« 
je&s  recommended  by  the  fociety,  by  pointing  out  to  the  curious  in  thefe 
purfuits  fome  remains  of  Hindu  antiquity  on  the  fouth  and  weftern  coafts  of 
this  ifland,  which  have  cafually  fallen  under  my  notice,  tempts  me  to  fubmit 
the  following  remarks  to  their  confideration. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  foreign  to  this  fubje£l,  as  connected  with  the 
traditionary  accounts  of  the  receftion  of  the  fea  at  fome  remote  period  from 
thefe  coafts,  to  remark  fome  of  thofe  appearances  which  moft  forcibly 
ftrike  an  obferver,  travelling  for  near  five  hundred  miles  along  the  low  flat 
country  of  the  lower  Carnatick;  which  in  many  places  furnifhes  evident 
marks  of  its  having  been  at  one  time  covered  by  the  fea,  in  the  marine  pro¬ 
ductions  difcovered  in  digging;  the  fea  fhells  which  are  incorporated  in  the 

Vol.  VI.  H  h  h  calcareous 
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calcareous  {tones  apparently  compofed  of  thefe;  and  the  level  appearance 
of  the  furface  of  the  land,  devoid  of  wood  of  any  long  handing,  except 
the  groves  which  have  been  planted  by  the  cultivators  of  the  foil;  and  the 
feveral  fpecies  of  palm;  with  the  jungle  congenial  to  a  fandy  foil.  One 
firh  remarks,  on  the  coah  of  Marawar ,  fpecimens  of  the  fame  coralline  or 
marine  productions,  that  in  greater  quantities  are  dug  up  at  Delft ,  and  fome 
of  the  i hands  on  the  north  coah  of  Ceylon ,  which  indicate  a  connexion  of 
the  fame  materials,  and  which  probably  form  the  bafis  of  the  fhoals,  called 
Adam’s  bridge,  between  that  ifland  and  the  main.  Parallel  to  the  edge  of 
the  coah  we  alfo  find  along  the  margin  of  the  fea  a  hratum  of  fiat  calca¬ 
reous  rocks,  forming  a  kind  of  cruh,  probably  a  concretion  of  {hells 
which  abound  here  and  on  the  coah  of  Ceylon,  (as  obferved  at  Manar)  and 
compofe  the  greater  part  of  the  fand  along  the  beach ;  and  which  probably 
alfo  form  the  chain  of  low  files  parallel  to  that  part  of  the  coah,  called  the 
Flat-i/les,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chanque  fifhery. 

The  file  of  Ramifur ,  the  utmoh  limit  of  the  Hindu  religion  in  modern 
times,  and  of  the  conquehs  of  the  Dekan  Mujfulman  princes,  according  to 
Ferishta,  lies  near  this  coah;  and  is  only  feparated  by  a  channel  of  about 
two  miles,  too  fhoal  to  admit  veffels  of  burthen.  This  ifland  is  low, 
fandy,  and  uncultivated;  it  is  about  eight  miles  to  the  pagodas  (the  refort 
of  immenfe  crouds  of  pilgrims  at  certain  feafons)  which  are  built  near  the 
fea,  having  in  front  an  embankment  of  hone,  yet  unfinilhed;  the  houfes  of 
the  Brahmens  are  built  as  ufual  in  fquares  and  hrait  hreets,  clofe  to  it ;  their 
rows  of  houfes  having  mud  terraces  ( Payals )  in  front,  on  which  their  wo¬ 
men  and  children  are  often  feen  reclining  under  the  fhade  of  the  thatched 
roofs.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  fame  fair  complexion,  and  cah  of  features 
dihinguilh  this  clafs  through  all  the  different  provinces,  from  eight  to  twen¬ 
ty  degrees  north  latitude  (and  by  all  accounts  hill  further)  among  nations 


varying 
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varying  fo  much  in  both,  as  the  Tamuls,  the  Tellingas ,  the  Canarins ,  Mak- 
rattas ,  and  Oriasy  the  five  families  which  appear  to  compofe  the  body  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  peninfula,  at  prefent  diftinguifhed  by  different  dia- 
le&s,  as  by  different  features. 

The  buildings  of  the  pagodas #  are  fquare  and  extenfive,  but  have  no¬ 
thing  remarkable,  or  fuperior  in  the  ftile,  to  the  generality  of  thofe  on  the 

4 

coaft;  which  they  referable  in  the  fame  crouded  minute  ornaments,  the 
fame  fpirest  of  brick  work,  with  long  porches  in  front,  at  the  entry  of 
which  we  were  only  permitted  to  peep  through  a  long  vifta  of  doors,  termi¬ 
nating  before  the  deity  of  the  place,  whofe  image  was  placed  at  the  fur- 
theft  end  of  the  penetralia  of  the  temple,  in  too  obfcure  a  fituation  (though 
furrounded  by  lamps  burning  in  day  light)  and  at  too  great  a  diftance  to 
afcertain  its  fhape  and  figure.  At  night  a  number  of  fmall  lamps  illumi¬ 
nated  the  inner  receffes  with  a  good  effefif.  The  fame  referve  which  diftin - 
guifhes  the  fouthern  Brahmens  in  their  temples,  at  Tanjore ,  Ser ingam,  &c. 
prevented  any  communication  here.  We  were  told  that  no  labour  or  cul¬ 
tivation  is  carried  on  in  this  facred  ifle:  fafe  embofomed  amidfl  the  waves 
they  live  on  the  contributions  of  the  devout:  feveral  of  the  rajahs  and 
Poligar  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  expend  large  fums  on  eftab- 
lifhments  here.  The  veftibule  or  building  on  the  eaft  front  of  the  pa¬ 
goda,  into  which  we  were  permitted  to  enter,  is  decorated  with  the  flatues 
of  one  of  thefe  benefa&ors  (a  chief£  of  the  Tinivelly  country;)  and  his 
minifters  and  attendants,  handing  in  a  row  on  either  fide  in  their  proper 
drefs :  thefe  flatues,  though  preferving  the  drefs  and  ornaments  with  a  mi¬ 
nute  attention,  have  little  elfe  to  recommend  them,  being  deficient  in  fym- 
metry  and  proportion  ;  and  the  fuperiority  of  rank  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 

*  Coil ,  in  Tamul.  Demjul,  in  Tdlinga .  The  word  pagoda  is  not  known  in  thefe  languages. 

+  Covcrum  in  Tamul  fignifies  a  fpire.  +  The  Tuliiavcr. 

H  h  h  2 


fize, 
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fize,  according  to  the  rule  which  Teems  obferved  in  moil  of  the  fculptures 
on  Hindu  buildings.  Among  the  figures  carved  on  the  outer  walls  the 
Lingam  is  frequently  exhibited.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  fquare  is  another 
longer  portico,  having  a  number  of  ftatues,  of  another  chief  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  placed  on  a  raifed  ftone  terrace,  on  either  fide  of  the  covered  paff- 
age  leading  to  the  inner  gate. 

♦ 

The  guardianfhip  of  the  facred  ifie  is  in  a  family  of  Byraagees  (devotees), 
the  chief  of  which  is  doomed  to  perpetual  celibacy;  the  fuccelfion  being 
carried  on  by  the  filters,  or  the  collateral  branch,  who  only  are  permitted 
to  marry.  This  arrangement  Teems  to  have  fome  affinity  to  that  of  the 
Travancore  and  Nair  fovereigns.  The  prefent  guardian  is  a  child  of  fix 
or  feven  years  old;  of  a  handfome  mild  afpeft,  and  regular  features;  his 
drefs  and  turban  were  of  the  Byraagee ,  tawny  red  colour,  and  decorated 
with  the  beads  that  this  clafs  of  mendicants  wear.  This  young  pontiff  re¬ 
ceived  the  European  vifitors,  after  landing,  with  great  gravity  and  compo- 
fure:  his  uncle,  who  was  the  efficient  minifter,  attended  and  flood  by  his 
feat,  to  affift  him  in  paying  his  compliments  to  his  guefts.  From  this 
pagoda  a  low  traB  of  Tandy  ground  ftretches  out  towards  the  eaft  to  about 
twelve  miles;  terminating  in  a  narrow  fpit  of  fand.  Within  a  mile  of  the 
point  is  the  choultry  of  Tona-goody *,  a  fquare  of  low  houfes  inclofing  a 
court,  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  this  fur- 
theft  point  to  perform  their  ablutions  in  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  this  being 
held  one  of  the  moft  facred  and  pureft  ablutions  required  by  their  religion. 
A  Brahmen  refides  at  this  choultry.  A  pole  is  ereBed  on  the  point,  to 
which  lights  are  affixed  at  night;  whether  for  the  direBion  of  mariners, 
or  a  religious  motive,  .we  could  not  learn.  The  whole  of  this  traB  from 

*  Goody  alfo  fignifies  a  temple  in  the  Tamttl  language ;  Tony  fignifies  water.  It  is  remarkable 
that  good  water  is  found  on  this  point,  though  the  fpit  of  fand  is  fo  low, 

Ramiferum 
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Ramiferum  has  the  appearance  of  being  wafhed  by  the  fea,  not  a  veftige  of 
foil  appearing.  On  entering  our  boat  at  feven  A.  M.*  we  were  detained 
fome  moments  to  wait  for  our  domefticks  going  through  the  neceffary 
ceremonies  and  ablutions  under  the  direction  of  the  Brahmen ;  and  hoift- 
ing  fail  for  the  land  of  demi-gods  and  Dewatas  (the  laft  objeft  feen  being  the 
fignal  pole,)  we  coafted  in  fight  and  to  the  fouth  of  Adam’s  bridge,  which 
we  could  only  diftingui fh  by  the  breaking  of  a  furf  on  it  at  detached  inter¬ 
vals,  and  came  in  fight  of  Talmanar ,  the  weft  point  of  Manor ,  at  two  P.  M. 
the  courfe  being  E.  S.  E.  The  coaft  of  this  ifland  at  'Talmanar  and  along 
its  coaft  appeared  low  and  covered  with  cocoa  and  other  trees,  and  bufhes, 
extending  to  the  fand  bank  near  the  water’s-edge. 

The  ifland  of  Manor  is  not  high,  has  no  hills,  and  appears  to  be  a  bed 
of  flielly  fand,  worked  up  by  the  waves,  and  clothed  with  trees,  among 
which  the  cocoa  predominates.  This  ifland  is  feparated  from  the  main  of 
Ceylon ,  as  Ramiferum  is  from  the  coaft,  by  a  channel  about  two  miles  over; 
but  this  only  appears  at  full  tide,  as  the  real  channel  or  river,  winding  clofe 
to  the  fort,  is  very  narrow,  and  though  deeper  than  the  reft,  at  the  bar  not 
above  two  and  half  feet  at  low  water.  Whether  this  narrow  paffage,  and 
that  of  Pambam ,  are  worn  out  by  the  aftion  of  the  current  fetting  in  diffe¬ 
rent  directions  along  the  coaft,  as  the  monfoon  varies;  or  whether  the  iflands, 
and  the  ridge  of  Adam’s  bridge,  arc  thrown  up  and  formed  by  the  period¬ 
ical  winds  and  currents,  aCling  on  the  fhifting  fands  accumulated  in  the  nar- 
roweft  part  of  the  Ceylon  channel,  is  a  fubjeft  of  curious  inveftigation,  which 
would  require  fome  time  and  experience  to  examine  :  the  enquiry  might  be 
rendered  ufeful  however,  in  fuggefting  means  of  deepening  the  channels,  or 
preventing  their  being  filled  up  when  deepened,  by  the  fand  thrown  in  by  the 
S.  W.  and  N.  W.  monfoonsf. 

It 

*  'January  6,  1796. 

+  Baldeus  fays,  that  the  Po rtuguefe  fleet  efcaped  through  it;  and  that  the  Tawvcr,  or  native 

governor. 
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It  would  be  vain  to  look  here  for  any  traces  of  the  earlier  race:  being 
naturally  the  thorough-fare  palfage  into  Ceylon ,  from  the  oppofite  coaft,  it 
would  receive  the  impreffion  of  each  fucceffive  race  of  invaders  :  accordingly' 
we  find  its  inhabitants  now  compofed  of  a  mixed  race  of  Portuguefe ,  Ma« 
labars ,  and  Cingalefe ,  with  fome  Lobbees ,  the  defendants  of  the  Arab  race, 
(the  Mopillees  of  the  Malabar  coall,)  who  fubfifl  here  chiefly  by  fifliing. 
I  obferved  on  this  ifland  fome  of  thofe  Byraagees ,  fo  well  known  on  the 
lower  roads  of  the  oppofite  coafts,  conftantly  journeying  from  Benares 
to  Ramefur ,  carrying  pots  of  the  water  of  the  holy  fpring,  or  Ganga  water, 
flung  on  crofs  bamboos,  and  diftinguifhed  by  their  tawny  orange  habit: 
thefe  faid  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  vifit  a  famous  pagoda  in  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  of  Ceylon ,  but  I  was  not  able  to  learn  whether  they  had  been 
ufually  permitted  to  crofs  over  by  permiffion  of  the  Dutch  government,  or 
that  they  availed  themfelves  of  this  opportunity  of  crofting  in  our  boats-: 
it  fhews  at  leaft  that  the  conne&ion  of  a  fimilar  religion  has  not  been  alto¬ 
gether  loft. 

Manar  is  memorable  in  Cingalefe  hiftory,  as  giving  refuge  to  the  queen 
Donna  Margaret,  the  laft  fcyon  of  the  ancient  royal  race,  whom  the 
Portuguefe  thence  carried  into  the  heart  of  Ceylon,  to  cover  their  interference 
in  the  government,  until  they  were  driven  out  by  the  weight  of  accumu¬ 
lated  ciim^s  and  degeneracy,  to  make  way  for  the  fordid  monopolizing  yoke 
of  the  Dutch,  which  locked  up  from  mankind  the  natural  treafures  and 
valuable  pioduflions  of  this  celebrated  ifland.  It  was  then  divided  into 
pai i flics  with  their  churches.  1  he  fort  is  on  a  fmall  fcale,  fquare  and  re¬ 
gular,  neatly  what  Baldeus  and  Valentyn  more  lately  defcribe  it, 
but  the  city  exifts  only  in  a  few  tiled  houfes  of  the  officers  of  government,  and 

governor,  had  a  way  of  opening  and  filling  up  the  paffage  at  Pambam;  this  feems  founded  on  miftake, 
and  thefe  Portuguefe  frigates  mull  have  been  light  thallops  or  Hoops  drawing  little  water.— Page  706. 
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fome  low  huts  covered  and  enclofed  with  Cadjan  leaves,  inhabited  by  boat¬ 
men  and  fifhermen.  At  low  water,  a  fmall  river  winds,  and  divides  the 
ifland  from  the  main :  but  when  the  tide  flows,  the  whole  intermediate  fpace 
between  the  oppofite  fhores  appears  like  an  arm  of  the  fea  from  two  to 
three  miles  over,  in  which  we  fee  men  and  cattle  wading  acrofs  from  the 
ifle  to  the  main.  A  fpecies  of  heron,  and  tall  birds  of  the  Cyrus  kind,  make 
an  uncommon  figure  in  this  view;  Handing  and  picking  up  their  food  in  the 
midft  of  the  fea. 

The  oppofite  coaft  of  Ceylon  is  low  and  woody;  the  appearance  of  the 
fhores  indicates  fome  extraordinary  change,  fuch  as  to  have  laid  it  under 
water;  which  is  however  contradiflory  to  the  received  traditions  of  the 
fea’s  receding  from  the  oppofite  coafis.  Are  we  then  to  fuppofe  that  in  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  peninfula,  the  waves  inundated  the  lower  coafts  of  this  ifland? 
Or,  that  thefe  contradictory  changes  happened  at  different  periods?  Thefe 
might  in  fome  meafure  be  explained  by  an  enquiry  into  the  foil  and  ftrata 
of  the  Wannie ,  or  low  woody  country  of  the  north  of  Ceylon ,  and  comparing 
it  with  the  low  land  of  Paycn  Ghaut ;  as  fafils  and  experiments  will  afcertain 
their  fimilitude.  It  may  be  remarked  however  that  exclufive  of  the  five 
northern  iflands,  the  greater  part  of  what  formed  the  north  extremity  of  the 
ifland,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  or  government  of  Jaffa- 
napatam ,  is  low,  and  feparated  by  fhallow  channels,  which  in  the  rainy  fea- 
fon  divide  it  into  fo  many  iflands. 

The  whole  of  this  low  land,  forming  the  north  part  of  the  ifland,  is 
covered  thick  with  woods  and  jungles;  this  tra£l  is  called  Wannie ,  and  is 
eflimated  to  contain  900  fquare  leagues.  The  foreft  extends  quite  acrofs  from 
weft  to  eaft  and  to  the  fouth,  to  the  chain  of  mountains  which  connefts  the 
bafes  of  the  land,  and  gradually  terminates  in  lower  hills,  and  fwelling 
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grounds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galle  and  Matura.  The  remarkable 
peaks  of  thefe  hills  are  well  known  to  navigators  on  the  eaft  coaft  under  the 
names  of  the  Friar's-hood,  the  Chimney ,  the  Elephant ,  Sec.  on  the  weft  coaft  ; 
the  moft  remarkable  feen  is  Adam’s-/^,  which  towers  confiderably  above 
the  reft  to  the  eaft  of  Colombo. 

From  Manar  none  of  thefe  eminences  are  feen;  the  edge  of  the  coaft  ap¬ 
pears  cultivated  with  rice;  but  the  habitations  are  detached,  and  though  di¬ 
vided  into  townftiips,  are  not  colle&ed  together.  This  cultivation  extends  for 
about  twenty-four  miles  and  beyond  Aripo ;  fome  churches  are  built  in  this 
tra£f.  The  forefts  and  jungles  now  approach  the  coaft,  and  for  four  days 
journey  feparate  the  northern  more  inhabited  diftridt  from  the  fouthern  at 
Chillaw ,  where  the  Cinnamon  or  Cannel  land  begins. 

— j 

Some  remains  of  antiquity  being  faid  to  exift  at  Mantotte  on  the  oppofite 
fide  to  Manar ,  I  was  conduced  to  the  place,  where  a  Gentoo  city  was  faid  to 
have  been  built  formerly;  fome  mounds  refembling  the  remains  of  the  em¬ 
bankments  of  the  Carnatick  tanks,  and  fome  brick  ruins,  were  the  only 
veftiges  to  be  feen,  not  far  from  the  Portuguefe  church.  Little  information 
could  be  derived  from  the  inhabitants,  and  curiofity  here  could  find  little 
gratification  in  the  thick  jungle,  in  which  patches  of  paddy  fields  were  in- 
terfperfed.  Of  the  palace  or  dwelling  of  the  rajah,  or  place  pointed  out  as 
fuch,  nothing  could  be  feen  (and  that  with  difficulty  from  the  jungle)  but 
a  fmall  fquare,  of  brick  walls,  now  about  four  feet  high,  and  fubdivided  in¬ 
to  three  apartments,  appearing  very  like  the  gateway  which  generally  forms 
the  firft  entrance  of  the  enclofure  of  a  pagoda  or  great  Hindu  building:  the 
approach  of  evening  hindered  any  further  attempt  to  explore  this  jungle. 
From  fome  traditions  of  its  former  riches,  fearches  have  been  recently  made 
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among  thefe  ruins;  Valentyn  mentions  fome  gold*  medals  dug  up,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Roman  f . 


FIGURE  OF  THE  COUTTA  RAJA. 

March  30,  1796. — Near  Belligam  or  Velli-gam,  ten  miles  N.  from  Matu - 
ra  near  the  road  fide,  which  palfes  among  thick  woods  and  plantations,  is 

the  figure  of  the  Coutta  rajaj,  fculptured  on  a  rude  block  of  granite,  about 

\ 

thirty  feet  high.  Having  previous  notice  of  the  place,  from  fome  Dutch 
gentlemen  at  Galle ,  I  was  brought  there  at  feven  in  the  morning.  On  my 
way  to  Matura ,  and  oppofite  to  this  ftone,  about  twenty  feet  off,  is  another 
of  nearly  the  fame  fize,  and  the  ground  between  both  is  worked  away  to  a 
hollow,  on  which  it  is  neceffary  to  be  placed,  to  have  a  full  view  of  this 
figure,  which  is  cut  out  of  the  Hone  in  relievo,  but  the  whole  is  funk  in  a 
hollow  fcooped  out,  fo  that  it  is  thus  defended  from  injury  on  the  fides. 
The  figure  may  be  about  fourteen  feet  high;  the  countenance  mild;  a  full 
round  vifage;  the  eyes  long,  and  the  nofe  round  and  long:  it  has  no  beard; 
nor  the  ufual  diftinguifhed  marks  of  the  Gentoo  calls.  I  have  been  more 
particular  in  defcribing  the  features;  as  thofe  of  the  Cingalefe  race  are  very 
different  from  the  Malabars ,  and  feem  well  preferved  in  the  llatues,  and 
figures  in  their  temples. 

#  On  my  return  from  Galle ,  in  March  17 96,  a  filver  coin  was  given  me  at  Caletwe,  part  of 
a  number,  upwards  of  three  hundred,  found  twelve  years  ago,  at  Paffun,  a  place  nine  hours  journey 
from  Jaffanapatam  near  the  fea  coaft,  on  the  road  towards  Trinkomallee ;  it  accompanies  this 
paper. 

f  If  the  accompanying  Lingani,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  within  my  obfervation,  was  really 
found  here,  as  I  am  allured  it  was,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  a  Hindu  town.  The 
infcriptions  from  which  the  medals  were  fuppofed  to  be  Roman  are  doubtful,  and  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  but  the  letters  might  be  miftaken,  though  at  Nellore  of  late  years  fome  Roman  coins  were  found ; 
and  it  is  not  furprifing  to  meet  the  coins  of  a  nation  which  carried  its  commerce  into  India ,  on  a 
coaft  whofe  produttions  always  invited  the  fettlement  of  foreigners.  The  date  of  this  fettlement 
feems  yet  involved  in  obfcurity. 


He 
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He  holds  up  both  his  hands,  with  the  fore  fingers  and  thumbs  bent;  the 
head  drefs  is  high,  and  feems  ornamented  with  jewels;  on  the  little  finger 
of  the  left  hand  is  a  ring;  on  the  arms  bracelets;  a  belt  high  about  the 
waift;  the  lower  drefs,  or  drapery,  fixed  with  a  girdle  much  lower  than  in 
the  Gentoo  drefs,  from  which  fomething  like  taffels  depend  ;  a  collar  and 
ornaments  on  the  neck  and  fhoulders;  and  rings  feem  to  hang  low  from  the 
ears:  no  appearance  of  any  arms  or  weapons. 

On  the  fpot  I  was  told  that  this  was  the  figure  of  an  ancient  prince  called 
CouTTAraja,  from  a  cutaneous  diforder  he  had  been  troubled  with;  that  his 
figure  was  placed  here  in  memory  of  his  being  the  firft  who  had  taught  the 
inhabitants  the  ufe  of  the  cocoanut,  which  is  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  Cingalefe ,  particularly  the  flaves  and  poorer  people.  At  Matura ,  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Coutta  raja  was  told  much  to  the  fame  purpofe,  but  with  more 
amplification  of  circumftances.  They  defcribed  him  as  the  fon  of  the  fo- 
vereign  of  a  foreign  land,  who  labouring  under  a  malignant  cutaneous  difor¬ 
der  or  leprofy,  was  landed  on  the  coaft,  and  left  to  fhift  for  himfelf;  when 
he  was  cured  by  aid  of  a  holy  reclufe,  refiding  in  thefe  woods,  and  by  the 
milk  of  the  cocoa  tree  ;  returning  home  to  his  native  land,  he  recounted  his 
wonderful  cure,  and  was  fent  back  with  rich  prefents  to  reward  the  holy 
man,  whom  they  found  no  more.  In  memory  of  this  the  ftatue  was  fet  up. 
Whatever  degree  of  credit  we  may  give  to  this  ftory,  the  name  of  the 
Coutta  raja  feemed  to  be  familiar  to  all  ranks,  and  is  no  doubt  connefiled 
with  fome  hiftorical  event. 

TEMPLE  OF  BOODHOO  AT  VILLIGAAM. 

March ,  30, — Palling  on  from  the  figure  of  the  Coutta  raja,  we  came  to 
Villlgaam  or  Billigaam ,  a  place  of  fome  confideration,  near  a  bay  of  the  coafls ; 
houfes  are  fcattered  about,  among  the  trees  and  cocoa  woods,  which  obfiru£t 
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all  view  and  give  die  idea  of  a  thick  planted  grove  or  garden  rather 
than  of  a  village.  Being  defirous  of  feeing  a  Cingalefe  temple  here  of  fome  re¬ 
pute,  I  was  condu&ed  by  a  winding  road  of  about  half  a  mile,  to  a  fmall 
eminence  enclofed  at  top  by  a  low  done  wall,  furmounted  by  a  kind  of  ba- 
luflrade  -in  the  midft  of  thick  furrounding  groves.  At  the  gate,  to  which 
we  afcended  by  fome  fteps,  the  prielts  received  and  conduced  me  to  the  door 
of  the  temple  ;  they  were  bare-headed,  and  their  hair  cut  clofe ;  they  had 
none  of  the  diflinguifhing  marks  worn  by  the  Hindus ,  on  the  forehead;  their 
garment  confifted  of  a  cloth  of  a  dufky  fnuff  colour,  which  folded  round  the 
body  and  defcended  to  the  feet;  their  dark  complexions,  and  inanimate  fea¬ 
tures,  exhibited  no  fymptom  of  fuperior  intelligence,  of  deep  penetration,  or 
of  keen  genius ;  nor  did  any  of  that  mild  call  of  countenance,  or  chaftened 
refigned  features,  which  fometimes  diftinguifh  the  reclufe,  or  devotee  of 
every  nation,  appear  here ;  neither  fevere,  nor  fhy,  their  looks  rather  indi¬ 
cated  a  kind  of  apathy,  or  indifference.  The  building  had  no  decorations 
without;  a  clofe  gallery  ran  round  the  body  of  it,  to  which  only  one  door 
opened,  that  rendered  it  fo  clofe,  for  want  of  frefh  air,  with  the  ftrong  fumes 
of  the  oil  of  feveral  lamps  burning,  and  the  aromatic  odour  of  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  profufely  fcattered  on  a  raifed  terrace  before  the  idol,  that  it  almofl 
overcame  me  on  entering  the  interior  apartment.  On  our  being  introdu¬ 
ced,  a  curtain  which  enclofed  the  fhrine,  was  drawn  back,  and  the  figure  of 
Boodhoo,  of  a  gigantic  fize,  reclining  at  full  length  on  his  fide,  was  at 
once  difplayed.  His  head  lay  on  a  pillow  fupported  by  one  hand,  the  other 
extended  on  his  body ;  the  habit  was  very  fimple,  of  a  faffron  colour,  co¬ 
vering  him  from  the  neck  to  the  heels,  and  the  only  decoration  was  a  kind 
of  plain  belt  acrofs  the  body.  This  ffatue  was  about  eighteen  feet  long, 
and  weh  proportioned,  but  whether  made  of  wood  or  of  compofition,  I 
could  not  learn.  The  countenance  was  mild  and  full,  and  the  top  of  the 
head  painted  to  reprefent  the  hair  in  feveral  fmall  curls  of  a  black  colour. 

I  i  i  2  This 
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This  was  the  grand  idol  of  the  place,  but  on  approaching  it,  placed  thus 
at  full  length  on  a  raifed  terrace  on  which  feveral  lamps  and  a  profu- 
fion  of  flowers  were  placed,  no  external  figns  of  adoration  or  refpefd  were 
{hewn  by  the  priefts.  In  a  corner  of  the  room  was  a  fmaller  figure  repre- 
fented  fitting  crofs-legged  on  a  coiled  fnake,  the  expanded  head  of  which 
Ihaded  him.  From  the  fame  habit  and  the  fame  rotund  turn  of  feature,  it 
was  eafy  to  fee  that  Boodhoo  was  alfohere  reprefented.  A  female  figure,  of 
the  natural  fize,  decently,  and  not  ungracefully,  arrayed  in  the  fame  garb,  was 
reprefented  (landing  in  another  corner,  and  holding  a  lamp  in  the  extend¬ 
ed  hand.  In  a  third  corner  flood  a  male  figure  faid  to  reprefent  Vistnhu  : 
and  in  the  fourth  Rama  Swamy,  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  diflinguifhed 
by  his  peculiar  attributes  of  feveral  hands  and  the  correfpondent  Hindu  or¬ 
naments  of  bracelets,  rings,  and  chains.  How  a  figure  fo  totally  different  in 
its  drefs  and  ornaments  came  to  be  placed  here,  I  was  not,  for  want  of  an 
interpreter,  able  to  learn.  We  may  however  conclude,  that  the  votaries  of 
Boodhoo  do  not  exclude  the  worfhip  of  the  other  Avatars.  The  gallery 
which  ran  round  the  inner  apartment  was  entirely  covered  with  paintings, 
in  compartments  rudely  finifhed,  each  apparently  containing  the  hidory  of 
fome  event  of  the  life  of  Boodhoo  :  thefe,  they  told  me,  were  alfo  narrat¬ 
ed  in  a  great  book  always  kept  by  the  Moodelier  of  the  place:  one  of  thefe 
paintings  feemed  to  reprefent  the  birth  of  the  divine  child;  others  repre¬ 
fented  his  youthful  adventures ;  fome  of  which  feemed  a  kin  to  the  fportive 
Kishen’s  amufements  on  the  plains  of  Muttra.  In  one,  a  youth  held 
earned  converfe  with  a  nymph,  among  deep  (hades  and  woods,  while  a 
monkey,  hid  by  the  branches  of  a  tree,  feemed  to  liden  with  mifchievous 
intent:  in  another,  the  God  appeared  as  a  youth  fly ly  dealing  and  didri- 
buting  handfuls  of  coin  from  a  ched,  towards  which  an  aged  man  approach¬ 
ed  with  cautious  deps,  holding  a  huge  key  in  his  hand  :  on  others  procef- 
fions  appeared ;  feads  feemed  prepared ;  food  was  didributed  to  the  poor 
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of  various  nations  (as  appeared  by  their  various  habits) ;  and  the  different 
habits  and  manners  of  men  in  active  life  were  pourtrayed.  A  large  white 
elephant  made  a  confpicuous  figure  in  mod  of  thefe  ademblies.  The  ftyle 
or  cojlume  of  thefe  paintings  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Hindus 
on  the  peninfula,  and  plainly  belonged  to  a  different  people,  though  they 
undoubtedly  fhewed  thofe  of  the  Cingalefe  and  the  followers  of  Boodhoo. 
On  obferving  in  thefe  reprefentations,  chairs,  tables,  metal  lamps,  and  raif- 
ed  feats,  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  the  prefent  race  inhabiting  the  coafl  of  the 
European  part  of  Ceylon>  which  I  had  at  firft  fuppofed  they  had  borrowed 
from  their  prefent  matters,  I  reflected  that  thefe  indicated  a  connexion  with 
the  nations  to  the  eadward  which  dill  ufe  them,  and  that  a  cudom  fo  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  Hindus ,  who  always  feat  themfelves  on  carpets,  or 
cloths  fpread  on  the  ground,  might  have  been  imported  from  China ,  Siam ,  or 

Pegu ,  with  their  other  cudoms  and  religion. 

« 

Without  the  temple,  but  within  the  enclofure,  was  a  folid  building,  with  a 
cupola  figured  roof:  it  had  no  opening  whatever;  within  it  they  told  us 
Boodhoo  was  interred,  or  rather  the  facred  elephant. 

On  my  expreffing  a  wifh  to  be  poffeffed  of  a  book  containing  the  hidory 
and  drawings  of  the  deeds  of  Boodhoo,  the  prieds  informed  me,  through 
a  very  indifferent  interpreter,  that  it  could  not  be  copied  off  within  a  fort¬ 
night,  but  they  promifed  to  have  a  drawing  of  the  principal  figure  ready 
on  my  return  from  Matura. 

They  were  as  good  as  their  promife ;  for  on  my  return  on  the  evening 
of  the  3  rd  March ,  they  had  ready  for  me  the  outlines  of  the  principal  figure 
of  Boodhoo,  (Plate  No.  2,)  with  fome  account  of  it,  in  the  Cingalefe  cha¬ 
racter. 


Near 
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Near  a  mile  from  Matura,  we  were  fhewn  another  temple  of  Boodhoo, 
in  the  deep  recedes  of  woods  and  fhrubs,  the  whole  country  being  covered 
with  them,  and  the  habitations  difperfed  among  thefe  enclofed  by  gardens 
and  little  plantations.  This  temple,  or  rather  houfe,  was  decorated  in  front  with 
flowering  trees  and  fhrubs;  among  which  was  a  clump  of  bamboos,  remarka¬ 
ble  for  being  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  with  fmall  flripes  of  green  branching 
from  below  the  joints.  The  prieffs,  with  much  complaifance,  permitted  xis 
to  cut  one  as  a  fpecimen,  and  prefented  us  with  flowers,  among  which  was  the 
yellow  Moogry.  Within  was  an  image  of  Boodhoo,  and  feveral  other  figures 
illuminated  by  lamps  and  enclofed  by  curtains,  as  at  the  other  temples.  In 
like  manner  the  terrace  or  raifed  altar,  was  covered  with  flowers,  and  the 
walls  with  paintings.  The  drefs  of  the  priefls  was  the  fame  as  already  deferr¬ 
ed,  an  orange  or  tawny-coloured  cloth  enveloped  the  body ;  the  colour  de¬ 
caying  turned  to  a  kind  of  fnuff  colour. 

We  were  conduced  by  a  narrow  flair- cafe  to  an  upper-room,  wherein  was 
placed  a  painting  of  one  of  the  figures  below,  (a  female,)  but  we  could  not  get 
a  diflinfl  account  of  it  from  want  of  an  interpreter. 

The  head  priefls  of  thefe  temples,  we  underhand,  were  called  Terrinanie.  The 
inferior  orders  Ganinnanra. 

Ruins  of  a  Hindu  temple  {or  Dewullum)  on  Dewunder-head,  or  Divi-noor, 
{called  in  the  charts  Dunder-head)  the  Southerly  point  of  Ceylon. 

About  three  miles  from  Matura>  the  road  paffing  along  the  fea-beach 
of  the  bay  formed  by  the  promontory  to  the  eaft,  we  afeended  a  gentle 
declivity  cloathed  with  woods  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  but  chiefly 
the  cocoa,  and  in  about  a  mile  s  walk  came  to  a  Gingalefe  temple1^ 
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of  a  circular  fhape,  of  about  160  feet  in  circumference  and  twelve  high,  for¬ 
ming  a  terrace,  from  the  center  of  which  rofe  a  bell-fhaped  fpire,  crown¬ 
ed  with  a  fmaller  cone,  on  a  fquare  pedeftal,  the  height  of  the  whole  fup- 
pofed  to  be  thirty  feet;  a  parapet  ran  round  this  terrace,  to  which  a  door 
and  ftair-cafe  led  up;  and  here,  expofed  to  the  open  air,  as  we  approached 
foon  after  fun-rife,  we  obferved  fome  Cingalefe  men  and  women  walking 
round,  bending  and  inclined  towards  the  fpire,  apparently  praying  :  they 
retired  before  we  afcer.ded  the  fteps.  A  fmall  thatched  hut  disfigured  a 
corner  of  the  terrace,  which  feemed  defigned  to  lodge  one  of  the  priefls 
who  received  us  as  ufual  with  complaifance.  No  figures,  infcriptions,  nor 
any  thing  elfe  remarkable,  appeared,  excepting  a  fingle  granite  pillar  four  feet 
high  placed  on  end,  perhaps  intended  to  receive  a  lamp  at  night.  This 
ftru&ure  we  were  told  w7as  folid ;  it  had  no  doors,  windows,  or  any  open¬ 
ing  :  they  faid  one  of  the  teeth  of  the  facred  elephant  was  buried  in  it. 
It  was,  on  a  large  fcale,  what  the  fpire  within  the  enclofure  at  Billigaam  was 
in  miniature,  and  feems  to  be  the  peculiar  fliape  of  a  fhrine  or  appendage 
of  a  temple  of  Boodhoo. 

After  a  fhort  view,  we  were  .conduced  from  thence  to  the  fea-beach  of 
Dewunder-head ,  fcarcely  1400  yards  diftant,  by  a  gradual  defcent  along  a 
walk  or  avenue  in  the  woods;  in  walking  over  this  ground,  feveral  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  refembling  the  Carnatick  temples  ftruck  us  forcibly,  and 
induced  as  narrow  an  infpeftion  as  could  be  made  in  a  couple  ol  hours. 

Clofe  to  the  beach  we  find  the  firft  avenue  or  building,  probably  defign¬ 
ed  for  the  ufe  of  the  devotees,  immediately  before  or  after  ablution  in  the 
fea,  which  is  not  above  forty  yards  off;  the  delcent  over  the  bank  is  not 
difficult,  though  the  coalt  below  is  lined  with  maffes  of  granite  wafhed 
by  the  waves.  It  confilts  of  a  colonnade  of  fixteen  pillars  of  granite  about 
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nine  feet  high,  the  four  center  ones  of  which  only  are  cut  to  regular  form 
with  bafes  and  capitals :  it  exaflly  fronts  the  line  of  the  avenue  to  the  temple 
on  the  height :  on  its  north  fide  are  two  pillars*  alfo  fculptured,  forming  an  ex¬ 
act  fquare  with  the  two  central  ones  of  the  colonnade,  in  the  center  of  which  is 
a  fquare  opening  of  about  two  and  a  half  feet  on  the  hides  faced  with  Hone  but 
nearly  filled  up  with  earth  ;  this  feems  to  have  been  the  fituation  of  the  in¬ 
terior  recefs  where  the  object  of  worfliipwas  placed,  of  which  and  of  the  roof 
no  veftige  remains. 

Proceeding  thence  by  an  eafy  afcent,  we  crofs  the  ruins  of  a  wall 
probably  the  enclofure  of  the  grand  temple,  marked  by  feveral  pillars  and 
upright  flones,  but  no  fculptures  are  to  be  feen  till  we  reach  the  Cingalefe  tem¬ 
ple,  nearly  fronting  which  (lands  the  inner  portal  of  a  Hindu  temple,  confid¬ 
ing  of  two  upright  fiones  fupporting  a  crofs  one,  all  carved  on  one  face,  with 
ornaments  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  pagodas  on  the  coaft ; 
the  center  of  the  crofs  done  occupied  by  a  fierce  fantadic  head,  the  fides  by 
a  running  border  of  foliage,  and  the  bafement  fupported  by  figures  exa&ly 
in  the  fame  dyle  and  tade. 

To  the  left  of  the  Cingalefe  building  are  more  ruins,  evidently  the  remains 
of  other  temples :  the  deps  leading  up  to  the  raifed  doors  of  thefe  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  heads  of  elephants,  carved  out  of  dones  placed  on  either  fide  ; 
an  ornament  frequently  to  be  obferved  in  Hindu  temples,  as  the  entrances  of 
Egyptian  buildings  were  ornamented  with  thofe  of  the  fphynx. 

;\eat  ihefe  we  meet  a  deep  well,  acrofs  the  mouth  of  which  was  placed 
a  dat  gianite  done,  with  a  perforation  of  fix  inches  fquare  through  its  cen¬ 
ter,  between  the  figure  of  the  prints  of  two  feet  raifed  on  the  done:  the 
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figure  occupying  the  reft  of  the  (tone  is  fcooped  out  to  the  depth  of  two  feet. 
It  is  probable  this  well  was  inclofed  within  fome  of  the  buildings  now  no 
longer  exifting;  its  ufe  does  not  appear;  the  crofs  flone  was  too  heavy  to 
be  eafily  moved,  and  occupies  too  much  room  to  admit  of  water  being  drawn 
from  it  for  any  common  ufe;  the  figures  carved  on  it  indicate  fome  con- 
nexion  with  the  L ingam  and  Phallus ;  and  may  furnifh  a  key  to  the  obje£t  of 
worfhip  here. 

On  narrowly  examining  thefe  remains,  little  doubt  remained  in  my  mind 
that  this  was  the  fite  of  an  ancient  Hindu  temple,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the 
Cingalefe  building  was  raifed  at  a  much  later  period.  The  revolutions  of 
religion,  in  which  the  firfl  was  overturned  and  almofl  every  veltige  of  its  wor¬ 
fhip  dcflioyed,  to  make  100m  for  the  other,  would,  probably,  be  explained  by 
the  Cingalefe  hiftory,  an  abdraft  of  which  is  publifhed  in  Valentin’s  book, 
under  the  article  Ceylon.  -  ‘ 

The  name  of  the  place  Divi-n-oor-Dewalla ,  favours  the  opinion,  and 
when  we  recollea  the  partiality  of  the  Hindus  to  build  their  religious  ftruc- 
tuies  in  places  neat  the  fea,  to  water,  to  the  fpring  heads  of  rivers  on  the 
tops  of  remarkable  hills,  and  mountains  and  fituations  favourable  to  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  world,  and  to  purer  ablutions,  according  to  their  ideas;  in  pla¬ 
ces  to  which  the  extraordinary  length  and  toil  of  the  journey  attached  a  fu- 
perior  degree  of  merit;  as  inftanced  in  the  pilgrimages  to  Jagarnat  and  Ra- 
mifur;  to  the  wilds  of  Purwuttum;  to  Tripetty ;  to  the  fources  of  the  Goda- 
very  at  Trimbuck  Naffer ,  and  of  the  Kiflna  at  Balifur ;  we  need  not  be  fur- 
prifed  to  find  a  fane  of  Mahadeo  reared  on  the  utmoft  bounds  of  Lanka- 
deep ,  and  their  habitable  world;  and  (hall  be  ready  to  fuppofe  that  the  ablu¬ 
tions  at  the  furtheft  point  of  Ramifur  became  the  greateft  extent  of  their  pil¬ 
grimages  only,  when  revolutions,  of  which  we  have  yet  no  dilfinft  accounts, 
\  o  l  .  V  I .  K.  k  k  and 
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and  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  religion  and  nation  into  Ceylon,  rendered  the 
pilgrimage  to  Devinoor  no  longer  practicable. 

We  may  then  fuppofe  that,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Cingalefe 
language  from  the  eaftward,  that  of  the  Hindus  in  one  of  its  dialeCts  pre¬ 
vailed.  Some  of  the  Dutch  now  tell  us,  (as  Baldeus  did  long  ago)  that  the 
inhabitants  of.  Ceylon  from  Chilaw  north,  and  round  to  Batacaloa  on  the  eaft, 
fpeak  the  Malabar  (or  Tamul );  while  the  Cingalefe  to  the  fouthward,  and 
the  Candians ,  fpeak  the  language  faid  to  be  derived  from  Siam.  In  examin¬ 
ing  many  of  the  names  of  places  throughout  the  i fl and,  -we  find  many  appa¬ 
rently  derived  from  the  Hindu  languages;  and  judging  by  analogy,  may  infer 
that  this  was  prior  to. the  other,  from  giving  names  deferiptive  of  certain  qua¬ 
lities  peculiar  to  thefe  places;  a  rule  as  applicable  in  India ,  where  the  names 

of  all  the  remarkable  rivers,  towns,  and  hills,  are  thus  derived  from  a  lan- 

> 

guage  deferiptive  of  their  qualities  or  hiftory,  as  to  the  north  and  weft  of  Eu¬ 
rope  where  the  Celtick  language  is  traced  in  the  fame  manner;  and  particularly 
in  our  native  iflands  of  Britain ,  where  the  original  inhabitants  may  be  traced, 
from  many  of  the  names,  after  various  revolutions  and  fucceffive  fettlements 
of  Romans ,  Saxons ,  Danes ,  Normans  and  Germans. 

The  head  man  of  the  village,  a  Cingalefe ,  who  could  give  no  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  ruins,  propofed  to  conduCt  us  to  another  to  which  we  went  by  a 
path  winding  among  the  woods  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  diftant,  gradually  af- 
cending  to  the  face  of  a  rifing  ground,  where  we  found  a  fmall  pagoda  or  dewul , 
built  of  hewn  ftone,  flat  roofed,  fquare,  with  one  door  and  having  no  fpire  pil¬ 
lars  or  arches;  it  had  no  fculpture  except  fome  mouldings  about  the  pediment 
cornices,  and  door;  nor  did  any  altar,  image,  or  decoration  appear  to  fhew  the 
objefl  of  worfhip;  though  from  its  exaCt  likenefs  to  the  plain  ftyle  of  fome  of 
the  fmall  pagodas  built  of  hewn  ftone  in  the  Carnatick ,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  origin. 
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The  villager  could  give  no  other  account  of  it  than  (<  that  it  was  built  by 
one  Galgami,  who  dealt  with  evil  fpirits,  by  whofe  aid  he  reared  thefe  ftruc- 
tures.”  Thus  we  find  the  origin  of  all  works,  beyond  the  reach  of  recent  time, 
and  vulgar  knowledge,  in  every  country  attributed  to  fome  fupernatural 
agency,  from  the  rude  and  laborious  ftruCture  of  Stonehenge  to  thofe  of  Elora 
( Elloor and  the  more  diminutive  one  of  Galgami. 

Though  the  figure  of  the  Lingam ,  cow,  and  every  objeCl  of  Hindu  venera¬ 
tion,  feems  purpofely  removed,  enough  remains,  in  the  fimplicity  of  the  ftyle  of 
the  architecture  and  its  few  decorations,  to  afeertain  its  claim  to  antiquity;  and 
this  fhews  the  ufe  of  ciaffing  the  objects  of  this  kind  we  frequently  meet  dif- 
perfed  over  India.  In  the  more  modem  religious  ftruCtures  of  India  (I  allude 
more  particularly  to  thofe  of  the  Carnatick  upper  and  lower,  the  architecture 
of  which  is  very  different  from  that  ufed  in  the  north-weft  parts  of  the  Dekari *), 
we  find  a  novel  ftyle  more  complicated  and  certainly  more  contrary  to  good 
tafte.  Thefe  buildings  and  their  coverums  or  fpires  are  crouded  with  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  fmall  pillars,  pilafters,  cornices;  and  the  numerous  and  ill 
diftributed  compartments  filled  with  monftrous,  difproportioned,  figures  of  the 
deities,  or  rather  their  attributes,  which  disfigure  them  and  make  a  ftrange 
impreflion  at  firft  fight  on  Europeans  accuftomed  to  form  their  ideas  of  the 
beauties  of  architecture  by  clafiical  rules  drawn  from  the  Grecians. 

The  more  modern  Hindu  buildings  are  further  diftinguifhed  by  being  ge¬ 
nerally  built  of  brick,  excepting  fome  of  the  greateft,  as  Canjevercmi ,  Ma¬ 
dura ,  Seringa ,  Ramifur ;  which  from  their  ftyle  are  luppofed  not  to  be  of 
the  more  ancient.  The  more  ancient t  temples  are  not  covered  with 

the 

*  A  comparative  view  of  the  different  ftyles  of  the  architefture  of  thefe  buildings  in  the  Car- 
natick  upper  and  lower,  and  in  the  north-weft  parts  of  the  Dckan  would  be  curious. 

+  The  gradations  in  their  ftyle  may  be  traced  from  the  fmall  pyramidal  ftruftures  of  not  above 
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the  monftrous  figures  above  alluded  to;  they  are  generally  plain;  or  at 
moPt  exhibit  a  few  groups  reprefenting  fome  remarkable  parts  of  tie 
hiftory  of  the  god  worfhipped;  fuch  as  the  adventures  of  Krishna, 
bis  efcape  when  an  infant,  his  fporting  amufements  among  the  Gopia,  or 
the  churning  of  the  ocean  by  the  Dewatas  and  AJfoors;  which  feem  ra¬ 
ther  defigned  to  convey  fome  moral,  than  as  immediate  objefils  of  worfhip; 
from  whence  we  may  fufpefit  that  as  in  latter  times  the  ancient  fimplicity 
of  their  religion  was  debafed  and  corrupted,  the  cuflom  of  covering  their 
walls  with  thefe  monftrous  figures  with  many  arms  and  heads  was  by  de¬ 
grees  introduced :  and  this  furnifhes  data  for  forming  rules  by  which  per¬ 
haps  the  antiquity  of  thefe  buildings  could  be  afcertained,  by  a  comparifon 
of  the  different  ftyles;  when  written  evidence  (as  found  in  the  copper  plates 
at  Conjeveram ,  tranflated  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Afiatick  Refearches, 
and  may  perhaps  be  found  if  the  plates  at  Purwuttum  were  tranflated}  is 
wanting. 

Thefe  might  affift,  with  the  extenfive  knowledge  obtained  of  late  of  Hindu 
literature,  in  illuftrating  the  more  ancient  part  of  the  hiftory  of  this  nation,  and 
afcertaining  the  juftice  of  their  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  fciences 
through  a  remote  antiquity;  at  leaft  their  gradual  advances  in  the  arts  might 
be  traced  from  the  firft  rude  attempts;  and  new  light  thrown  on  the  hiftory  of 
mankind  in  its  early  ftages. 

ANCIENT  INSCRIPTION  ON  A  ROCK  AT  DEOGAM  ME ,  NEAR 

CALITURE. 

On  my  way  back  from  Pointe  du  Galle  to  Colombo  I  had  intimation  from 

fix  feet  highj  to  the  firft  exhibitions  of  the  figure  of  Mahadeo,  under  the  femblance  of  a  rough 
ftone,  not  unfrequently  feen  under  trees  in  the  open  air.  The  figure  of  Ha  n  a  m  u  nt,  the  prote&or 
of  travellers,  the  companion  and  affiftant  of  Rama  in  his  famous  expedition  to  Lanka  may  be  feen,  cut 
in  relievo  on  upright  ftones  placed  on  the  roads,  and  near  the  villages,  throughout  the  Carnatick. 
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the  Dutch  clergyman  of  Caliture ,  a  poll  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Colombo , 
of  an  infcription  cut  upon  a  rock  within  a  few  miles  of  that  neighbourhood; 
and  being  defirous  of  feeing  it,  a  party  was  made  up  to  accompany  me  on  the 
next  morning  to  go  by  the  river  as  far  as  a  fugar  plantation  lately  laid  out  by 
a  fociety  of  gentlemen. 

We  embarked  at  day  break  in  a  fmall  boat  on  the  river  Caligonga ,  which 
is  wide  and  deep,  and  its  banks  on  either  fide  lined  thick  with  woods  and 
bullies  clofe  to  the  water’s-edge,  which  renders  the  landing  difficult:  the 
flream  was  placid,  the  tide  in  our  favour,  and  we  were  foon  rowed  about 
three  miles  to  the  landing  place,  whence  we  croffied  the  newly-cultivated 
ground,  to  the  plantation  houfe,  and  mill,  about  half  a  mile  further.  The 
country,  where  cleared,  appeared  through  the  openings  of  the  woods  beau¬ 
tifully  fwelling  into  fmall  eminences,  clothed  with  various  kinds  of  timber, 
among  which  the  jack  tree  of  a  great  fize,  and  cocoa  trees  of  different  kinds 
predominated  :  the  air  was  perfumed  by  the  betel  and  various  trees  in  flow¬ 
er,  and  a  variety  of  flowering  Ihrubs,  which  diffufed  a  grateful  fragrance 
all  round.  After  leaving  the  fandy  coaft,  the  foil  was  reddiffi,  particularly 
of  the  rifing  grounds;  excepting  the  fugar  canes  of  the  plantation  and  fome 
rice  cultivated  in  part  of  the  lower  ground,  no  other  cultivation  was  ob- 
fervable;  but  the  country,  if  once  cleared  in  a  greater  meafure,  promifes  to 
be  highly  productive.  A  road  appeared  to  have  been  recently  made  lead¬ 
ing  out  to  the  eaflward  towards  Candid,  as  we  were  informed,  but  no  towns 
or  collected  groups  of  houfes  appeared,  though  from  the  number  of  inha¬ 
bitants  we  met,  their  habitations  could  not  be  far  diftant.  A  fmall  neat 
houfe  is  built  on  the  plantation  for  the  ufe  of  the  overfeer,  and  the  mill 
built  near  it,  where  the  operation  of  bruifing  the  cane  is  performed  by  three 
cylinders  of  granite  placed  vertically  on  a  platform,  worked  by  oxen  placed 
below. 
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From  hence  we  were  conducted  through  woods  and  cocoa  planta¬ 
tions  to  a  temple  of  Boodhoo.  It  was  built  on  a  flat  fpace,  cut  out 
of  the  fide  of  one  of  the  fwelling  eminences,  and  had  nothing  remark¬ 
able  in  the  ftyle  of  building,  being  a  fquare  houfe,  with  a  tiled  (lop- 
ing  roof,  and  a  gallery  running  round  it,  alfo  covered  with  a  hoping 
roof;  but  confiderably  lower  than  that  in  the  centre,  fo  that  this  double 
(lory  of  (loping  roofs,  gives  it  the  air  of  thofe  we  meet  with  in  Chinefe 
paintings.  In  the  interior  apartment  (the  curtain  which  enclofed  it  being 
withdrawn)  the  image  of  Boodhoo  was  feen,  reclining  in  the  fame  attitude 
as  at  Biligam ,  but  not  of  fuch  a  fize;  illuminated  by  lamps,  and  ftrongly 
perfumed  with  flowers  and  odours.  The  walls  were  covered  with  paint¬ 
ings,  as  ufual,  reprefenting  his  hiftory  :  and  feveral  commodious  houfes 
were  built  near  it  for  the  priefts.  I  was  difappointed  in  my  hopes  of 
obtaining  here  fome  further  lights  on  the  infcription,  and  an  image  re¬ 
ported  to  be  fculptured  on  the  rocks;  and  my  companions  being  deterred 

by  the  increafing  heat  of  the  day,  I  proceeded  in  queft  of  the  place,  attended 

\  *  * 

only  by  a  countryman  who  undertook  to  (hew  me  the  way.  After  walk¬ 
ing  fmartly  for  an  hour  and  a  half  through  the  woods,  but  out  of  fight  of 
the  river,  we  came  at  nine  o’clock  to  a  huge  block  of  (lone  in  the  channel 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  banks,  and  furrounded  by  water,  but  nothing 
like  an  infcription  appeared  on  the  fide  next  it.  The  villagers  whofe  habi¬ 
tations  were  fcattered  in  the  woods,  near  the  place,  finding  what  I  was  in 
queft  of,  carried  me  back  to  a  field,  where  was  another  large  block  of  the 
fame  kind  of  (tone  of  a  black  colour,  probably  from  long  expofure  to  the 
air,  and  rude  without  any  appearance  of  art :  the  higher  part  of  it  was 
about  fourteen  feet  high,  and  on  a  low  projection  of  about  twenty  feet  from 
this,  the  villagers  (hewed  me  the  veftiges  of  characters,  rudely  carved  of 
unequal  fizes;  they  were  however  fo  corroded  by  time  and  the  efifeCls  of  the 
air,  that  I  fhould  have  found  confiderable  difficulty  in  making  them  out  had 
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it  not  been  fuggefted  that  Tome  chunam  or  lime  water,  traced  on  the  hol¬ 
low  characters  indented  in  the  rock,  would  render  them  legible  on  the  dark 
ground  of  the  Bone  ;  by  tracing  them  in  this  manner,  I  was  enabled  to  {ketch 
off  the  appearance  of  the  whole  with,  I  think,  tolerable  exaCtnefs;  and  the  an¬ 
nexed  drawing  copied  exactly  from  the  tracing  taken  on  the  fpot,  reprefents 
this  infcription  *.  Of  the  caufes  of  engraving  it  here,  or  the  hiBory 
of  the  place  I  could  get  no  fatisfaftory  account  from  the  natives,  except  fome 
incoherent  traditions  of  its  being  formerly  {truck  by  lightning,  whence  it  is 
called  Pelnucallu ,  or  fplit  (tone.  The  place  is  alfo  called  Deo  Gamme. 


FURTHER  paper  on  the  ifland  of  Ceylon ,  and  the  worfhip  of  Boodh 
or  Buddha,  has  been  communicated  to  the  Society  by  Lieut.  Ma¬ 
hon  y,  who  was  for  fome  time  refident  on  the  ifland,  and  procured  an  extraCt 
from  the  Maha  Raja  Wallieh,  alfo  called  the  Raja  Wully  Putter,  an 
hiBorical  work,  which  traces  back  the  introduction  of  the  religion  of  Buddha 
to  the  Prince  Vijeerajah  and  his  followers,  who  came  to  the  ifland  in  a 
fh ip  from  the  eaftward,  in  the  fixth  century  before  the  Ghrijlian  era;  about 
which  period  it  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  introduced  in  Siam.  It  is  indeed 
the  period  at  which  Goutama  Buddha  (the  Buddha  now  worfhipped) 
is  fuppofed  by  the  Singalefe  to  have  made  his  appearance  on  earth :  the 
epoch  of  his  difappearance,  which  conBitutes  their  facred  era,  being  five 
hundred  and  forty-two  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  correfponding, 
within  two  years,  to  the  fame  era  in  Siam ,  as  Bated  in  Mr.  Marsden’s  traCt 
on  Hindu  chronology. 


*  Plate,  No.  2. 


Mr, 
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Mr.  Mahon y’s  paper,  which  could  not  be  inferted  in  the  prefent  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Society’s  Refearches,  will  appear  in  the  next:  accompanied  by 
fome  remarks  from  Mr.  Harington,  who  was  at  Columbo  in  the  year 

*  9 

179 7  ;  and  has  fubjoined  the  following  hady  defcriptions,  written  on  the 
fpot,  of  two  temples  of  Buddha;  one  fituated  at  Calanee ,  near  Columbo; 
the  other  near  Caliture  and  mentioned  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Captain 
Mackenzie’s  paper. 


TEMPLE  AT  CALANEE. 

February  y>  1 797* — Vifited  a  temple  of  Buddha  at  Calanee ,  about  fix 
miles  north  ead  from  Columbo .  The  images  are  of  done,  nearly  the  fame 
as  that  at  Boodh  Gya *,  viz.  A  man  in  a  fitting  podure,  the  right  leg  fupport- 
ing  the  left,  and  the  right  hand  fupporting  the  left  hand.  The  right  arm 
and  bread  uncovered  ;  the  left  fide  and  the  waid  covered  with  a  folding 
ved,  the  end  of  which  hangs  down  before.  The  complexion  fair,  but  no 
conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  this,  or  from  the  features,  as  two  images  in 
-the  two  temples  at  this  place  differ  confiderably  in  thefe  refpe&s ;  one  is  a 
fair  round  face,  the  other  darker  and  more  oval.  Both  agree  in  long  pen¬ 
dent  ear  rings,  and  crifped  hair;  but  irvdead  of  a  knot  of  the  latter,  as  ap¬ 
parently  reprefented  on  the  image  at  Boodh  Gya,  the  heads  of  all  the  figures 
of  Boodh  at  Calanee  are  crowned  with  a  fort  of  tiara,  fomewhat  refembling 
a  hand  ;  or  rather  five  dngers  joined  to  each  other,  (called  Seerafpootcr J. 
In  one  of  the  temples  three  images  of  the  above  defcription  were  enclofed 
in  a  glafs  cafe,  which  the  Gonni ,  or  officiating  pried,  readily  opened  to 
fatisfy  my  curiofity,  and  allowed  me  to  approach  as  near  as  I  widied,  with¬ 
out  even  defying  me  to  take  off  my  dioes  as  ufually  required  in  other  parts 
of  India.  Before  the  cafe,  which'  dood  on  the  north  fide  of  the  temple, 
and  extended  the  whole  length  of  it,  was  a  wooden  table,  on  which  obla- 

*  A  place  near  Gya ,  in  the  province  of  B'ahar ,  where  there  is  a  temple  of  Bood  h  ;  as  there  alfo  has 
been  at  Aud-cajbee  near  Benares. 
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tions  are  made  at  noon.  Thefe  ufually  confift  of  flowers,  fruits,  or  money; 
no  animals  being  here  facrificed.  The  lotos,  from  furrounding  reprefen- 
tations  of  devotees,  appears  to  be  the  favourite  flower  of  the  god,  and  I  alfo 
obferved  the  Keyora  and  Gool-acheen ,  two  of  the  molt  fragrant  flowers  in 
India.  Images  of  Boodh,  and  other  figures,  among  which  Honeemak, 
Brama,  and  Vishnu  were  pointed  out  to  me,  are  painted  on  the  walls 
and  roof  of  this  temple,  but  chiefly  Boodh,  in  different  poftures,  fitting 
or  fleeping,  and  his  devotees  bearing  each  a  Nagifur  flower;  with  fixteen 
reprefentations  of  Daghcpes  (hereafter  mentioned)  which  are  faid  to  repre- 
fent  the  fixteen  temples  or  rather  monuments  of  this  defeription  on  the 
ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  idol  temple  I  am  now  deferibing  is  called  a  Veehar 
(or  college),  and  confifts  of  one  fmall  apartment,  of  an  oblong  fquare,  com- 
pofed  of  common  brick  and  mortar  materials  with  a  tiled  roof.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  built  time  out  of  mind,  but  from  its  ftru&ure  cannot  be  an- 
cient.  I  faw  nothing  peculiar  in  its  exterior,  and  have  nothing  further  to 
remark  on  its  interior,  but  that  it  contained  a  lamp  faid  to  be  kept  always 

t 

burning,  and  a  curtain  occafionally  drawn  acrofs  the  middle  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  to  keep  the  fan  flu  m  from  the  eyes  of  the  prophane.  On  each  fide  of 
the  door  way,  enclofed  in  recedes  cut  into  the  wall,  are  two  large  figures, 
the  janitors  of  the  god,  and  others  are  fculptured  round  bearing  a  club, 
and  covered  with  a  high  tiara.  In  the  paffage  which  leads  from  the  firfl 
temple  (above  deferibed)  to  a  fecond  of  the  fame  conftru6lion  are  two  other 
large  figures  cut  in  alto  relief,  reprefenting  two  attendants  on  the  local 
deity.  The  fecond  temple  contains  a  fingle  figure  of  Boodh,  refembling 
the  figures  in  the  other  temple  with  the  differences  already  noticed,  and 
fomewhat  larger,  being  I  fuppofe  fix  feet  high  in  the  fitting  pofture,  where¬ 
as  the  firfl  could  not  be  above  five  feet;  or  perhaps  four  and  five  feet  may  be 
nearer  the  exa6l  height  of  the  two.  A  large  elephant’s  tooth,  given  by  the 
king  of  Candia:  is  fixed  in  the  ground  near  this  image,  and  a  fmall  ele- 
Vol.  VI.  L 1  1  phani 
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phant  of  brafs,  with  a  driver  of  the  fame  metal,  forms  the  ornament  of  a 
lampftand;  the  light  of  which  was  extinguifhed ;  nor  was  any  other  light 
burning  in  this  temple. 

Both  the  above  Veehars  (land  on  an  eminence,  furrounded  by  cocoa-nut 

and  other  trees,  and  by  a  low  wall,  which  likewife  enclofes  a  third  building  to 

the  north  of  the  others,  called  Daghope,  with  the  addition  wahunfee .  This 

building  is  a  folid  mafs  of  earth  and  brick-work,  of  a  confiderable  height, 

perhaps  fixtv  feet,  and  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  dome  with  a  cupola  above. 

This  monumental  temple  is  faid  to  contain  twenty  images  ofBooDH  buried 

below  it.  The  infide  is  a  mound  of  earth  ;  the  outfide  a  covering  of  no  great 

thicknefs  of  brick,  which  has  been  damaged  and  partly  deftroyed  by  the  rain. 

At  the  foot  of  the  eminence  is  the  houfe  of  the  priefts,  five  in  number,  who 

have  been  appointed  to  officiate  at  the  ceremonies  performed  at  this  place 

daily  at  noon,  and  annually  at  the  principal  feflival  in  Byfaak^  when  great 

numbers  of  pilgrims  are  faid  to  affemble  here.  The  priefts  are  called  Gonni , 

and  if  learned  men,  Taranajhi.  Rakhita  Booddha,  and  Ghose  Bood- 

dha,  who  attended  me,  were  neither  of  them  Brahmins ,  nor,  as  far  as  I  can 

underftand,  are  there  any  Brahmins  on  the  ifland*.  They  were  both  as  civil 

% 

and  attentive  to  me  as  men  could  be,  and  after  prefenting  me  with  cocoa- 
nut  and  plantains,  would  not  allow  me  to  pay  for  them,  or  to  give  them  a 
prefent,  although  they  had  permitted  me,  without  obje&ion,  to  make  a  pecu¬ 
niary  offering  to  their  god. 

TEMPLE  AT  OOGULBODDA. 

March  loth.  Vi  ft  ted  Oogulbodda  Veehar ,  two  cofs  eaft  of  Caliture. 

% 

*  There  probably  are,  however,  at  Candia,  where  there  are  Hindu  temples:  the  prefent  king, 
who  came  from  Tinevelly  in  the  Carnatick,  being  of  the  Hindu  religion;  whilft  the  bulk  of  his  fub- 
je&s  are  worlhippers  of  Boodh. 
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The  temple  is  a  tile-roof  building,  an  oblong  fquare,  with  a  veranda, 
fupported  by  fquare  brick  pillars,  and  covered  with  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree.  Situated  on  an  eminence  and  furrounded  by  trees.  Near  it,  on  the 
eafl  fide,  is  a  triple-roofed  building,  called  Beinamadoo,  in  form  like  a  pigeon- 
houfe  and  covered  with  Cajans,  in  which  the  precepts  of  Buddha  are  read 
to  his  votaries  at  feftivals  and  other  times  of  aflemblage.  No  Daghope *. 
The  former  Veehar  at  this  place  was  deftroyed  by  the  PortugueJe>  and  the  pre- 
fent  eredled  by  Digumber  Siddart  Buddha,  the  old  prielt  who  now 
fuperintends  it,  about  forty  years  ago.  This  Veehar ,  befides  two  large  figures 
of  Janitors  at  the  entrance,  and  various  paintings  on  the  wall  within  the  ve¬ 
randa,  hiftorical  and  mythological,  contains  a  cololfal  image  of  Buddha, 
eighteen  cubits  in  length,  compofed  of  earth  and  cement,  in  a  fleeping 
pofture ;  or  rather  reclining  on  his  lotos  throne;  his  head  refling  on  a  pil¬ 
low,  and  fupported  by  the  right  arm,  whilft  the  left  is  extended  on  the  thigh 
of  the  fame  fide.  He  has  the  fame  tiara ,  ear-rings,  and  curled  hair,  as  all 
the  other  images  I  have  feen,  and,  with  no  unpleafing  afpetft,  is  painted  of 
an  azure  brown  complexion;  whilft  other  images  in  the  fame  temple  are 
of  a  dufky  yellow  colour.  His  mantle,  which  nearly  covers  him  (the  right 
breaft  only  excepted)  is  yellow,  the  general  colour  of  the  Sewara,  though 
on  one  of  the  images  in  this  temple  it  is  a  dark  orange,  approaching  to 
red.  Before  this  figure  is  the  principal  altar;  and,  befides  flowers  of  fe- 
veral  kinds,  there  were  upon  it  above  a  dozen  fmall  brafs  figures  of  the  god, 
(one  of  which  the  prieft  gave  met,  at  my  particular  defire,  after  having 
prefented  my  offering;  though  not  without  an  evident  ftruggle  with  his 

*  The  folid  monumental  building  before  mentioned,  and  reprefented  in  the  Plate,  No.  1,  accom¬ 
panying  Captain  Mackenzie’s  paper.  Ito  deficiency  at  the  temple  of  Buddha  here  defcribed  is 
fingular;  as  it  appears  a  general  appendage  to  a  Veehar.  Whether  it  has  any  connexion  with  the  py¬ 
ramids  of  Egypt  we  yet  want  evidence  to  determine. 

+  The  fitting  figure  in  the  accompanying  Plate,  No.  2. 
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feelings,  which  were  overcome  by  the  perfuafions  of  the  other  priefts  pre¬ 
sent)  a  brafs  inkftand,  with  fome  images  on  it;  and  a  covered  Carandu;  (or 
miniature  Daghope; )  at  leaft  faid  to  be  fuch;  though  from  whifperings,  and 
the  explanation  given  me  that  it  was  of  brafs,  and  therefore  not  proper  to 
be  expofed,  left  it  fliould  leflen  the  veneration  of  the  votaries,  I  fufped:  it 
was  not  exa&ly  what  it  was  pretended  to  be. 

The  above-deferibed  coloflal  image,  lying  in  a  north  and  fouth  pofition, 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  weft  fide  of  the  temple.  At  the  north  end  is 
another  image  of  Buddha,  in  a  fitting  pofture,  nearly  the  fame  as  at 
Calanee ,  but  furrounded  with  more  ornaments;  having  on  each  fide  two  ty- 
gers  or  leopards,  with  two  alligators:  and,  over  the  head,  a  fabulous  animal 
called  kimisy  with  three  large  teeth  in  front  and  two  on  each  fide  of  the 
mouth.  Thefe  ornamental  figures,  I  was  informed,  have  no  connexion 
with  the  character  or  hiftory  of  Buddha;  and  fhould  have  been  placed 
on  the  outfide  of  the  temple,  had  there  been  room.  Two  figures  on  each 
fide  of  this  image,  with  chowries  in  their  hands,  were  dated  to  be  Vishnu, 
in  attendance  upon  Buddha:  but  I  have  fome  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  information,  as  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  temple,  where  there  is  a  third 
image  of  Buddha  in  a  (landing  pofture,  there  is  likewife  an  image, 
evidently  of  Vishnu,  of  black  hue,  and  crowned  with  a  high  tiara ,  which 
bears  no  emblem  of  attendance  or  fervice;  though  the  priefts,  whilft 
they  acknowledged  him  to  be  a  Devyo,  declared  him  to  be  inferior  to 
Buddha,  and  placed  in  his  temple  as  one  of  his  attendant  worfhippers. 
There  are  feveral  other  images  of  Buddha  in  this  temple,  which,  hav¬ 
ing  no  peculiar  chara&eriftic,  do  not  call  for  diftinfl  notice.  It  may  be  of 
ufe  to  obferve,  however,  that  on  my  pointing  out  the  uniformity  of  the  head- 
drefs,  in  refpefl  to  the  crifped  hair;  and  afking  whether  it  was  meant  to 
reprefent  the  hair  of  an  Abyfinnian ;  the  priefts,  of  whom  four  were  prefent, 

anfwered 
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anfwered  in  the  negative,  with  apparent  abhorrence;  and  the  pried  who  had 
before  attended  me,  repeating  his  previous  information  of  Buddha’s  be¬ 
ing  the  fon  of  Sudodhana  rajah,  and  born  in  Muggud deifh  ( Bahar )  add¬ 
ed,  in  explanation  of  the  hair  being  fhort  and  crifped,  that  Buddha  had 
on  a  certain  occafion  cut  his  hair  with  a  golden  fword,  and  its  appearance  In 
confequence  was  meant  to  be  reprefented  on  his  images.  I  recoiled  nothing 
further  of  confequence  obferved  by  me  (not  an  hour  fince)  in  this  temple, 
except  that  feveral  lamps  were  burning,  which  are  faid  to  be  perpetually  kept 
lighted  (though  of  this  I  have  fome  reafon  to  doubt),  and  that  the  ceiling  was 
covered  with  ill-executed  paintings  of  the  lotos;  whilft  on  the  walls,  befides 
a  flower  refembling  the  Nagifur  (if  not  the  fame,)  the  Keyora,  of  the  fpecies 
which  contains  the  greateft  quantity  of  fragrant  duft,  appeared  the  chief  vo¬ 
tary  of  the  vegetable  tribe. 

After  writing  the  foregoing,  and  converfing  through  an  interpreter  with 
the  four  priefts  on  the  difference  between  a  Gonninajhy  and  Taranajhy  ;  the 
manner  of  electing  thefe  under  graduates  and  dodlors  ;  and  the  mode  of  abdi¬ 
cation  when  a  defire  of  marriage,  infirmity,  or  other  caufe  requires  it;  the 
nature  of  Buddha’s  do&rines  as  to  a  future  flate,  and  the  creation  of  the 
univerfe  (on  the  former  of  which  important  fubjefls  he  has  fpcken  with 
more  certainty  than  on  the  latter);  and  laftly  on  the  daily  worfhip  of  Bu  ddh  a 
and  his  feftivals;  to  fhew  me  the  ufual  ceremonials,  although  it  was  now 
neither  morning,  noon,  or  evening,  the  three  appointed  times  of  daily  de¬ 
votion,  they  molt  cheerfully  offered  to  conduft  me  again  to  the  temple,  and 
after  a  few  preparations,  to  fatisfy  my  curiofity  on  this  head;  apologizing 
at  the  fame  time  they  had  not  the  means  of  doing  fo,  as  I  could  be  grati¬ 
fied  at  Cafidy,  where  numerous  mufical  inflruments  are  ufed  in  the  Poojah; 
and  particularly  on  grand  occafions,  as  the  feftival  of  the  birth  and  death 
of  Buddha  on  the  15th  Vyfaak ;  the  Katick.  poojah  on  the  15th  Eel;  the 

harveft 
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harvefl  feaft  in  the  month  Doorootoo ;  and  other  feftivals,  of  which  they  ftated 
the  entire  number  to  be  forty-eight,  viz.  on  the  8th,  15th,  23d,  and  30th 
days  of  each  lunar  month,  or  rather  on  the  new  and  full  moon,  and  firft  and 
laft  quarters  of  each  month. 
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XII. 

ON  MOUNT  CAUCASUS. 

BY  CAPTAIN  FRANCIS  WILFORD. 

^HIS  appellation,  at  lead  in  its  prefent  date,  is  not  Scanfcrit ;  and  as 
it  is  not  of  Grecian  origin,  it  is  probable,  that  the  Greeks  received  it 
through  their  intercourfe  with  the  Perfians.  In  this  fuppofition,  the  real 
name  of  this  famous  mountain  fhould  be  Cafus  or  Cas  ;  for  Cau.  or  Coh ,  in 
Perfian ,  fignifies  a  mountain.  Now,  if  we  trandate  this  appellation  of 
Coh-cas  into  Sanfcrit ,  we  (hall  have  Cas  gin ;  or  according  to  the  idiom  of 
the  fpoken  dialeids,  Cas-ghar  or  Cas-car ;  and,  really,  fuch  is  the  prefent 
name  of  the  mountainous  region,  in  which  Ptolemy  aflerts,  that  the  Cau- 
cafus ,  properly  fo  called,  was  fituated.  This  country,  which  very  much  re- 
fembles  the  valleys  of  Cajhmir,  and  Nepal ,  is  mentioned  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery  ; 
and  was  furveyed  a  few  years  ago  by  my  friend  Mirza-Mogul  Beg.  It 
mud  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the  famous  country  of  Cajh-ghar ,  or 
CaJh-car  to  the  eadward  of  Samarcand  ;  though  the  appellation  and  its  ety¬ 
mological  derivation  be  the  fame. 

The  true  Sanfcrit  name  of  this  mountain  is  C'hafa-giri ,  or  the  mountain 
of  the  C'hafas,  a  mod  ancient  and  powerful  tribe:  who  inhabited  this  im- 
menfe  range,  from  the  eadern  limits  of  India  to  the  confines  of  Perfia  ;  and 
mod  probably  as  far  as  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  feas.  They  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  facred  books  of  the  Hindus. 
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Their  defcendants  dill  inhabit  the  fame  regions,  and  are  called  to  this 
day  C’hafas ,  and  in  fome  places,  C  hafyas  and  Coffins .  1  hey  belong¬ 

ed  to  the  clafs  of  warriors,  or  Cfhettris :  but  now  they  are  confidered 
as  the  lowed  of  the  four  claffes;  and  were  thus  degraded,  according  to  the 
inftitut.es  of  Menu*,  by  their  omiffion  of  holy  rites,  and  by  feeing  no  Brah¬ 
mens.  ITowever,  the  vakeel  of  the  rajah  of  Conianh,  or  Almoin,  who  is  a 
learned  Pandit,  informs  me,  that  the  greated  part  of  the  zemindars  of  that 
country  are  C’hafas  ;  and  that  they  are  not  confidered,  or  treated,  as  outcafts^ 
They  are  certainly  a  very  ancient  tribe  ;  for  they  are  mentioned  as  fuch,  in 
the  inditutes  of  Menu  ;  and  their  great  ancedor  C’hasa  or  C’h asya  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Sanchoni athon,  under  the  name  of  Cassius.  He  is  fuppofed 
to  have  lived  before  the  flood,  and  to  have  given  his  name  to  the  mountains 
he  feized  upon.  The  two  countries  of  Cajh-ghar ,  thofe  of  Cafh-mir,  Cajlwar , 
and  the  famous  peak  of  C'has-ghar ,  are  acknowledged  in  India  to  derive  their 
names  from  the  C’hafas.  The  country,  called  Cafia  by  Ptolemy,  is  ftiU  in¬ 
habited  by  C’hafyas  ;  and  Pliny  informs  ust  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  region,  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jumna,  were  called  Cef ,  a  word 
obvioufly  derived  from  C’hafa,  or  Chefai,  as  they  are  often  denominated, 
in  the  vulgar  dialects. 

The  appellation  of  Caucafus,  or  Coh-cas,  extended  from  India  to  the- 
fhores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  Teas;  mod  probably,  becaufe  this 
extenfive  range  was  inhabited  by  C’hafas .  Certain  it  is,  that  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Perfia  were  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  called  Cojfcei,  Cuffed  and 
Cijfii ;  there  was  mount  Cafus  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  another  in  Syria  ; 
the  Cafpian  fea,  and  the  adjacent  mountains,  were  mod  probably  denomi¬ 
nated  from  them.  Jupiter  Cassius,  like  Jupiter  Pen  in  us  in  the  Alps, 
was  wordiipped  in  the  mountains  of  Syria ,  and  on  the  borders  of  Egypt :  in 

*  p,  294*  +  Pliny  B.  6,  c«  20.  Ceft  montani,  & c. 
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Epirus  we  find,  that  the  titles  of  CaJJius  and  CaJJicpaus,  given  to  Jupiter, 
were  fynonymous,  or  nearly  fo.  In  Sanfcrit  the  words  C'hafapa,  C'hafyapa 
and  C'hasyapati ,  fignify  the  lord  and  fovereign  ruler  of  the  Chasyas  :  C'ha- 
fyapeya  or  C'hasapeya ,  in  a  derivative  form,  implies  the  country  of  C'hafapa. 

The  original  country  of  the  C’hafas  feems  to  have  been  the  prefent  coun¬ 
try  of  Cafh-gar ,  to  the,  north-eaft  of  Cabul ;  for  the  C'hafas ,  in  the  inftitutes  of 
Menu,  are  mentioned  with  the  Daradas ,  who  are  obvioufly  the  Darda  of 
Ptolemy,  whofe  country,  now  called  Darad  by  the  natives,  and  Daward.  by 
Perjian  authors,  is  to  the  north-weft  of  Cajhmir ;  and  extends  towards  the 
Indus  :  hence  Ptolemy,  with  great  propriety,  afierts,  that  the  mountains  to 
the  north  eaft  of  Cabul  are  the  real  Caucafus. 

The  country  of  Cajhcar  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  watered  by  a  large 
river,  which,  after  pafting  clofe  to  Chdgd-Seray ,  Cooner  and  Noorgul *  joins 
the  Landi -Sindh ,  or  little  Sindh y  below  Jalalabad ,  in  the  fmall  diftridt  of  Ca- 
meh  (for  there  is  no  town  of  that  name),  and  from  this  circumftance  the  little 
Sindh  is  often  called  the  river  Cameh . 

The  capital  city  of  Cajhcar  is  called  Chatrauly  or  Chatraury  and  is  the 
place  of  refidence  of  a  petty  Mahomedan  prince,  who  is  in  great  meafure 
tributary  to  the  emperor  of  China;  for  the  Chinefe  are  now  in  poffeffion  of 
Badacjhan  as  far  as  Bagldn  to  the  north-weft  of  Anderab.  The  Badacjhandty 
or  diftridts  compofing  the  province  of  Badacfodn  (for  Badacjhanat  is  the 
plural  form)  are  feparated  from  Cajhcar  to  the  fouth-eaft  by  a  high  range  of 
mountains,  always  covered  with  fnow ;  and  the  road  from  the  new  capital 
of  Badacjhany  called  Faiazabddy  and  Faiziyu-dbady  near  the  fite  of  the  old  one, 
is  through  Zebawc .  Cajhcar  is  alfo  called  Cajhtwar,  which  denomination 

*  Cooner  and  Noorgul  are  called  Guznoorgul  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery. 
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is  generally  d;ftorted  into  Ketwer  and  Cuttore  by  Perfian  authors  and  travellers. 
The  town  and  diftrift  of  Ketwer,  mentioned  in  the  life  of  iro/r-TiMUR,  is 
different  from  this,  and  lies  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Chdgd - 
Serai,  on  a  pretty  large  river,  which  comes  from  Vahi-galamh :  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  pronounced  Catowr.  Pliny  informs  us*  that  mount  Caucafus  was 
alfo  called  Graucafus ;  this  appellation  is  obvioufly  Sanfcrit ;  for  Grdva,  which 
in  converfation,  as  well  as  in  the  fpoken  dialects,  is  invariably  pro¬ 
nounced  Grau,  fignifies  a  mountain,  and  being  a  monofyllable  (the  final 
being  furd)  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  it  is  to  be  prefixed  thus, 
Grava-C'hafa ,  or  Grau-C’hafa. 

IsiDORust  fays,  that  Caucafus ,  in  the  eaftern  languages,  fignifies  white; 
and  that  a  mountain,  clofe  to  it,  is  called  Cafis  by  the  Scythians ,  in  whofe 
language  it  fignifies  fnow  and  whitenefs.  The  Cafis  of  Isidorus  is  obvi¬ 
oufly  the  Cafian  ridge  of  Ptolemy;  where  the  genuine  appellation  appears 
ftript  of  its  adjundt.  In  the  language  of  the  Calmack  Tartars ,  Jafu  and 
Chdfu  fignify  fnow;  and  in  fome  dialedts  of  the  fame  tongue,  towards  Ba - 
dacjhdn ,  they  fay  fufha  and  Chujhd,  Tufhd  and  Tuchd  or  Tuca.  Thefe 
words,  in  the  opinion  of  my  learned  friends  here,  are  obvioufly  derived 
from  the  Sanfcrit  Tujhara ,  by  dropping  the  final  ra:  this  is  often  done  in- 
the  vulgar  dialedts:  in  the  fame  manner  we  fay  whale,  leg,  calf,  &c.  for  wha- 
lur,  legr,  and  calfr,  which  prevailed,  it  feems,  in  the  ancient  Gothic  language. 
The  words  Chafu  or  C'hufa  are  pronounced  C’hafa  or  Cas  ;  Chufa  or  Cufa,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  between  Bahlac  and  the  Indus ;  for  they  in¬ 
variably  fubftitute  ch  or  c  in  the  room  of fh.  Thus  they  fay  C'hehr  for  Shehr , 
which  in  Perfian  fignifies  a  town,  &c.  but  the  words  C'hafu  or  Cas  never 
fignified  white ,  or  whitenefs,  unlefs  by  implication:  and  this  is  in  fome 
meafure  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  feems  to  hint,  that  the  word  Grau - 

*  Pliny,  B.  6.  C.  zo,  f  Isidor,  Orig.  B.  14.  C.  28, 
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cafus  fignified  fnow- white.  Ptolemy  places  mount  Caftus ,  or  Cafis,  in  a 
country  called  A'chafd ,  which  was  fituated  between  Ldddc  and  Tare  hand. 
The  word  Ac  fignifies  white,  and  Card  black,  in  the  Turkijh  language,  which 
isufed  in  the  country  about  Samarcand,  and  both  are  obvioufly  derived  from 
the  Sanfcrit  Ach'h  and  Cdld.  The  word  Achafa  is  corrupted  from  Ach'h - 
C'loafa,  and  in  the  vulgar  dialed  of  that  country  A'c-c'hdfa ,  the  white  C’ ha- 
fas ;  becaufe  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  are  C'hafas,  and  are  remarkably 
fair;  whilft  the  fouthern  C'hafas  are  of  a  darker  complexion.  According  to 
the  report  of  refpeBable  merchants,  who  conftantly  travel  from  Cafhmir , 
Nurpoor ,  Sec.  to  Tarc'hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries,  fituated  between 
Ldddc  and  Tarc'hand,  ufe  the  words  A'c  and  Card ,  till  within  a  few  days  of 
Tare  hand,  where  the  Cdlmack  dialeB  prevails. 

The  general  rendezvous  of  thefe  merchants,  fince  the  time  of  Sha'h- 
Je'ha'n,  is  at  Ldddc  ;  from  which  they  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  place  of 
their  deftination,  travelling,  the  greateft  part  of  the  way,  along  the  Indus: 
for  this  famous  river  has  its  fource  in  the  mountains  to  the  north-weft  of 
Tare  hand,  at  the  diftance  of  about  four  or  five  days  journey.  Then  taking  a 
foutherly  direBion,  it  comes  within  two  days  of  Ldddc,  where  fuddenly 
turning  to  the  weft,  it  takes  an  immenfe  fweep  towards  Saighur,  probably 
the  Sheker  of  the  maps ;  and  thence  alters  its  courfe  toward  the  confines  of 
India. 

x 

The  denomination  of  C'hctfa-giri  or  C'hafa-ghar  is  now  confined  to  a  few 
fpots;  and  is  never  ufed  in  any  Sanfcrit  book,  at  leaft  that  ever  came  to 
my  knowledge.  This  immenfe  range  is  conftantly  called  in  Sanfcrit  Hima- 
ehel,  or  fnowy  mountain;  and  Himalaya,  or  the  abode  of  fnow.  From 
Hima ,  the  Greeks  made  Imaus :  Emodus  feems  to  be  derived  from  Himoda,  or 
fnowy ;  Himana ,  Haimdna  and  Haimanas ,  which  are  appellations  of  the 
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fame  import,  are  alfo  found  in  the  Pur  anas :  from  thefe  is  probably  derived 
Amarus,  which  is  the  name  of  a  famous  mountain  in  the  Idler  A-fia ,  and  is 
certainly  part  of  the  Himd-laya  mountains;  which,  according  to  the  Para-, 
nasy  extend  from  fea  to  fea.  The  weftern  part  of  this  range  was  called  Tau¬ 
rus  ;  and  Strabo  *  fays,  that  mount  Imaus  was  called  alfo  Taurus.  The  ety¬ 
mology  of  this  laid  appellation  is  rather  obfeure  ;  but  fince  the  Brahmens  in¬ 
fill  that  Toc'hareftan  is  corrupted  from  Tufhdra-Jlhan ,  by  which  appellation 
that  country  is  diftinguilhed  in  the  Pur  anas  ;  and  that  Turdn  is  derived  from 
Tujhdran,  its  Sanfcrit  name,  the  fo  being  quiefeent ;  may  we  not  equally  fup- 
pofe,  :that  Taurus  is  derived  from  Tujhdra  or  Tufhciras:  for  this  laft  form  is 
ufed  alfo,  but  only  in  declenfions  for  the  fake  of  derivation.  Tujhdra  figni- 
fies  fnowT;  TuJhdra-Jihdn  or  Tuc'  bar  as -f  ban,  the  place  or  abode  of  fnow,  and 
Tujhdran  in  a  derivative  form,  the  country  of  fnow. 

Strabo  and  Arrian  were  certainly  midaken,  when  they  fuppofed,  that 
the  followers  of  Alexander,  in  order  to  flatter  his  vanity,  had  given  out, 
that  the  mountains  to  the  north  and  north-well  of  Cabul,  were  the  real  Cau- 
cajus.  The  information  the  Greeks  received  about  it  was  true  and  accurate: 
they  were  undoubtedly  carelefs  in  their  inquiries;  but  I  can  aver,  that  all 
the  names  of  places  in  Alexander’s  march,  from  Bablac  or  Balk  to  Mul¬ 
tan,  (where  my  friend  Mogul  Beg’s  furvey  ended),  are  either  pure  Sanfcrit , 
or  analogous  to  the  idiom  of  the  dialedts  ufed  in  the  countries  he  conquer¬ 
ed.  The  mod  quellionable  names,  according  to  the  learned,  are  Niccea  and 
Dcedala :  the  firll  is  a  true  and  accurate  tranflation  of  the  Sanfcrit  Jayini - 
devi-fhan,  or  the  place  of  the  goddefs  of  victory,  who  is  worfhipped  un¬ 
der  that  name  at  Cabul  to  this  day.  Numerous  are  the  legends  in  the  Pu- 
rdnas,  relating  to  this  place  j  which  is  called  Afa-vana,  and  in  the  fpoken  dia¬ 
lects  A'Jbana .  There  are  two  places  of  that  name;  one  called  the  lower; 


*  Strabo,  B.  xi,  p.  519. 
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and  the  other  Urdh-A'Jbana ,  or  A'Jbdna  the  upper  :  from  this  lad  the  Greeks 
made  Orthofpana. 

As  to  Dcedala,  it  is  no  uncommon  appellation  in  India,  feveral  places  are  call¬ 
ed  Daidayel ,  Dudhowla  or  Dudhawli,  and  Dundhydli:  the  town  of  Deedala,  with 
the  adjacent  mountains,  are  called  to  this  day  Dundhydli ;  but  more  common¬ 
ly  Tauk-dundh  or  Dundh  the  cold,  being  fituated  on  a  high  mountain. 

An  exten five  branch  of  the  Caucafus  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Parapamifus : 
it  is  a  part  of  the  mountainous  region  called  Devanica  in  the  Puranas.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  there  is  no  general  name  at  prefent  for  the  whole  range  :  but  that  part, 
which  lies  between  Cabul ,  Bbmiyan,  and  Anderab ,  is  called  Hindu-cajh 
and  Hindu-kejh ;  which  lad  denomination  has  been  diftorted  by  Perfian 
authors,  and  travellers  into  Hindu-Coh ;  at  lead  in  the  opinion  of  the  na¬ 
tives.  Whether  the  appellation  of  Hindu-Cajls  has  any  affinity  with  the 
C'hafas ,  I  cannot  determine  :  but  the  inhabitants  fay,  that  this  name  was  giv¬ 
en  to  them,  from  a  certain  giant,  who  ufed  to  lie  there  in  wait,  to  catch 
(cajh ),  or  to  kill  (kejh J,  all  the  Hindus ,  who  paffed  that  way.  We  find  it 
called  alfo  Sheybar-Tdg,  or  Sheybar-Tau ,  or  the  mountains  of  Sheybar  or  Sha- 
bar ,  under  which  appellation  Prometheus  is  generally  known  in  the  facred 
books  of  the  Hindus.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Greeks  called  it  alfo  Parapani - 
Jus ,  in  the  fame  manner,  I  fuppofe,  that  they  called  the  river  Pamifus,  (in  the 
Peloponefus )  Pan  Jus. 

The  name  of  this  famous  mountain  is  varioufly  written  in  different  authors 
and  manufcripts — 


Parapamifus , 
P aropamifus , 
Parpamifus , 


P  arapanifus, 
P aropanifus , 
Parpanifusy 
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Faro  Famifus ,  Paro  Fanifus , 

Parpameusy  Parpaneus. 

Parapamfus  or  Parapameus  appears  to  be  a  compound;  the  fir  ft  part,  I 
conceived  at  fir  ft,  to  be  the  word  Pahar,  which,  in  the  fpoken  diale&s  of 
India ,  fignifies  a  mountain.  In  this  fuppofition,  the  whole  compound, 
ftript  of  its  Greek  termination,  would  fignify  the  mountains  of  Vdmty  or 
Bam'iy  commonly  called  Bdmiyany  a  famous  city  fituated  in  the  centre  of  this 
hilly  country.  Unfortunately  the  word  Pahar ,  which  is  not  of  Sanfcrit 
origin,  is  a  diflyllable;  and  moreover  the  fecond  fyllable  being  long,  and 
marked  with  a  ftrong  accent,  it  cannot  of  courfe  be  prefixed.  Befides,  the 
word  Pahar  is  never  ufed  in  that  country;  but  they  fay  Ghar  above  Hera - 
Ifmdil;  and  Rob  below  it,  amongft  the  Baloches .  Roh  is  a  Tartarian  word, 
and  indeed  the  Baloches  feem  to  be  the  remains  of  fome  colony  of  Tartarian 
origin  ;  it  was  originally  the  fame  with  Oros  in  Greek. 

The  word  Pahar  is  fometimes  prefixed :  but  then  it  is  in  another  fenfe ;  as 
for  inftance,  Pahar-pur  (literally  Hill-burgh J  fignifies  a  town  fituated  on,  or 
near,  a  mountain. 

The  word  Parapamifusy  or  Para  Famifus ,  is  obvioufly  derived  from  the 
Sanfcrit  Para-Vami,  or  the  pure  and  excellent  city  of  Vanity  commonly  call¬ 
ed  Baniyan.  It  is  called  in  Sanfcrit  V amt nagariy  Vdmt-grdm}  and  in  a  de- 
rivative  form  Vdmiyan}  or  the  moft  beautiful  and  excellent  city.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity;  and  was  confidered  at  a  very  early  period,  as  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  feel  of  Buddha;  hence  it  was  called  emphatically  Buddha- 
Bamiyan ;  but  the  Mufulmans  have  malicioufly  diftorted  this  venerable  title, 
into  But-Bamiyan  or  Banuan  of  the  evil  fpirit,  or  of  the  idols.  Para 
which  fignifiesy>m’  and  holy,  is  alfo  one  of  the  thoufand  names  of  Vishnu. 
Para  or  Paras  is  obvioufly  the  fame  with  the  Latin  purus ;  for  the  letter  a 

here 
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here  founds  exactly  like  u  in  murmur  in  Englifh.  Para  or  Paras  is  for  the 
mafeuline,  Para  for  the  feminine,  and  Param  for  the  neuter  genders. 

Bamiyan  is  reprefented  in  the  books  of  the  Bauddhijis ,  as  the  fource  of 
holinefs  and  purity.  It  is  alfo  called  Sharma- Bamiyan  or  Sham-Bamiyan ; 
for  in  Sanfcrit,  Sharma  and  Shama  are  fynonymous.  This  is  alfo  one  of  the 
thoufand  names  of  Vishnu,  and  of  the  famous  patriarch  Shem  ;  by  whom, 
according  to  the  Bauddhijis ,  Bamiyan  was  built.  They  fay,  that  he  was  an 
incarnation  of  Jin  a  or  Vishnu,  and  the  Brahmens  in  general  are  of  that 
opinion. 

% 

This  famous  city,  the  Thebes  of  the  eaft,  being  hardly  known  in  Europe , 
I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  fhort  defeription  of  it,  with  an  ab- 
draft;  of  its  hiftory. 

It  is  fituated  on  the  road  between  Bahlac  and  Cabui,  and  they  reckon 
eight  manzils  or  days’  journey  from  Cabui  to  Bamiyan.  From  Cabui  to  Cara- 
bang,  there  are  four  manzils  N.  N.  W :  from  Carabaug  to  the  pafs  of  Shey- 
bary  two  manzils ,  inclining  a  little  more  to  the  weft;  hence  to  the  fort  of 
Zohauk  one  manzil,  courfe  north-weft  from  Zohauk  to  Bamiyan  one  manzil. 
UikcThebes  in  Egypt,  it  is  entirely  cut  out  of  an  infulated  mountain:  the 
valley  round  it  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  the  Tagavi  of 
Bamiyan .  In  this  mountainous  country,  where  the  valleys  alone  are  inha¬ 
bited,  the  word  Tagavi  is  become  fynonymous  with  Purganah  or  diftrid.  To 
the  fouth  of  it,  or  nearly  fo,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two  miles  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  called  Ghulghuleh ,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
was  deftroyed  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  Mufulmans.  There  are  the 
ruins  of  feveral  buildings  of  mafonry  round  a  fmall  conical  hill,  on  the 
fummit  of  which  are  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  its  ancient  kings.  A  ri¬ 
vulet 
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vulet,  rifing  in  the  adjacent  hills,  goes  through  the  ruins  of  Ghulghuleh  and 
the  Tagavi  of  Bd'nuyan ,  and  falls  into  a  fmall  lake,  from  which  iffue  four  rivers, 
the  Hirmend ,  the  Landhi-Sindh ,  the  rivers  of  Bahlac ,  and  of  Conduz. 

The  city  of  Bdnuy an  confifts  of  a  vaft  number  of  apartments,  and  re- 
ceffes,  cut  out  of  the  rock  j  fome  of  which,  on  account  of  their  extraordi¬ 
nary  dimenfions,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  temples.  They  are  called 
Sumach* h  *,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  Samaj  in  Perfian.  There 
are  no  pillars  to  be  feen  in  any  of  them,  according  to  the  information  I  have 
received  from  travellers,  who  had  vifited  them.  Some  of  them  are  adorned 
with  niches  and  carved  work  ;  and  there  are  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  fome 
figures  in  relievo,  which  were  deftroyed  or  miferably  disfigured  by  Muful- 
mans.  Some  remains  of  paintings  on  the  walls  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  fome 
of  them  :  but  the  fmoke,  from  the  fires  made  there  by  the  inhabitants,  has 
almoft  obliterated  them.  It  is  faid  in  the  Aycen-Akbery ,  that  there  are 
about  12,000  of  thefe  recedes,  in  the  Tumdn  or  Tagdvi  of  Bandy  an ; 
this  is  alfo  confirmed,  from  general  report,  by  travellers.  The  country  of 
the  Afghans ,  as  far  as  Bahlac  and  Badacjhdn ,  abounds  with  Samach’hes  or 
Samaj es :  fome  of  them  are  very  rude,  whilft  others  are  highly  finished  and 
ornamented.  The  molt  perfed  are  at  a  place  called  Mohi ,  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Bdmiyan  and  Bahlac:  as  they  are  fituated amongft  precipices,  the  Mu- 
fulmans  have  never  thought  of  living  in  them,  and  the  paintings,  with  which 
they  are  adorned,  look  quite  frefh. 

But  what  never  fails  to  attrad  the  notice  of  travellers,  are  two  coloffal 
llatues,  which  are  feen  at  a  great  diftance.  They  are  ered,  and  adhere  to 
the  mountain,  from  which  they  were  cut  out.  They  are  in  a  fort  of  njches, 
the  depth  of  which,  is  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftatues.  It  is  faid, 

in 
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in  the  Ayeen-Akbery ,  that  the  largeft  is  eighty  ells- high,  and  the  other  only 
fifty.  Thefe  dimenfions  are  greatly  exaggerated,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  all  the  travellers  I  have  feen,  and  the  difproportion  is  not  fo  great  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  According  to  the  author  of  the  Pharangh-Jebanghiri  ci:ed 
by  Th.  Hyde*  they  are  faid  to  be  only  fifty  cubits  high  ;  which  appears 
to  be  the  true  dimenfions.  At  fome  diftance  from  theie  two  ftatues, 
is  another  of  a  fmaller  fize,  being  about  fifteen  cubits  high.  Natives  and 
Perjian  authors,  who  have  mentioned  them,  agree  neither  about  their  fex 
nor  their  names.  The  few  Hindus,  who  live  in  thefe  countries,  fay,  that 
they  reprefent  Bhi'm  and  his  confort:  the  followers  of  Buddha,  that  they 
are  the  ftatues  of  Sha'ma'ma',  and  his  difciple  Sa'lsa'la'.  Ihe  Mufulmans 
infift,  that  they  are  the  ftatues  of  Key-Umursh  and  his  confort,  that  is  to 
fay,  Adam  and  Eve;  and  that  the  third  is  intended  for  Seish  or  Seth 
their  fon  ;  whofe  tomb,  or  at  leaft  the  place  where  it  ftood  formerly,  is 


(hewn  near  Bahlac.  This  is  in  fome  meafure  confirmed  by  the  author  of  the 
Pharangh-Jebanghiri ,  who  fays,  that  thefe  ftatues  exifted  in  the  time  of 
Noah  ;  though  he  gives  them  different  names,  and  fuppofes  the  third  to  re¬ 
prefent  an  old  woman,  called  Nesr,  more  generally  reprefented  with  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  a  vulture.  Thefe  ftatues  are  fo  much  defaced,  through  the  injury 
of  all-devouring  time,  and  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  Mufulmans ,  that  I  believe 
it  is  difficult  to  afeertain  their  fex.  Travellers  do,  however,  agree  that  one  of 
them  at  leaft  is  a  beardlefs  youth ;  fome  more  particularly  infift  that  the 
fwelling  of  the  breads  is  remarkably  obvious,  and  that  both  look  towards 
the  eaft,  fo  that,  when  the  fun  rifes,  they  feem  to  fmile,  but  look  gloomy  in 
the  evening.  Their  drefs,  as  deferibed  to  me,  is  much  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  two  figures,  half  buried  at  Tutt-Ruflum  near  lflacar  in  Perfia;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  female  figure  has  no  head-drefs ;  but  the  male  has  fuch 
a  tiara  as  is  worn  by  the  fuppofed  female  figure  at  Tutt-Rujlum. 
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Thefe  ftatues  were  vifited,  at  leaft  ten  or  twelve  different  times,  by  a  fa¬ 
mous  traveller,  called  Me'yan-Asod-Shah,  who  is  a  man  highly  refpe&ed,* 
both  on  account  of  his  defcent  from  Mohammed,  and  his  perfonal  cha- 
rafter.  He  is  well  informed,  in  affluent  circumftances,  through  the  piety  of 
the  faithful,  and  keeps  company  with  the  princes  of  the  country  and  perfons 
of  the  firft  rank.  He  informed  me  lately,  that  thefe  two  ftatues  are  in  two 
different  niches,  and  about  forty  paces  diftant  from  each  other.  That  the 
drapery  is  covered  with  embroidery  and  figured  work;  which  formerly  was 
painted  of  different  colours ;  traces  of  which  are  ftill  vifible.  That  one 
feems  to  have  been  painted  of  a  red  colour:  and  the  other,  either  retains  the 
original  colour  of  the  ftone,  or  was  painted  grey.  That  one  certainly  repre- 
fents  a  female,  from  the  beauty  and  fmoothnefs  of  her  features,  and  the  fwell- 
ing  of  her  breafts :  the  head  being  fo  much  elevated,  is  fecure  from  infult 
below,  and  is  alfo  protected  from  the  weather  by  the  proje&ion  above.  The 
ftatue  of  their  fuppofed  fon  is  nearly  half  a  mile  diftant,  and  about  twenty 
feet  high.  One  of  the  legs  of  the  male  figure  is  much  broken :  for  the 
Mufulmans  never  march  that  way  with  cannon  without  firing  two  or  three 
fhots  at  them :  but  from  their  want  of  (kill,  they  feldom  do  much  mifchief. 
Aurangzebe,  it  is  faid,  in  his  expedition  to  Ba/j/ac,  in  the  year  1646,  paff- 
ed  that  way,  and  ordered  as  ufual  a  few  fhots  to  be  fired;  one  of  them  took 
place,  and  almoft  broke  its  leg,  which  bled  copioufly.  This,  and  fome  fright¬ 
ful  dreams,  made  him  defift,  and  the  clotted  blood  it  is  faid  adheres  to  the 
wound,  to  this  day.  The  miracle  is  equally  believed  by  the  Hindus  and 
Mufulmans  :  the  former  attribute  it  to  the  fuperior  power  of  the  deity;  and 
the  latter  to  witchcraft.  According  to  Dr.  Hyde,  one  of  thefe  ftatues  is  call¬ 
ed  Surkh-Bitt,  or  the  red  idol;  the  other  Khink-But,  or  the  grey  idol.  As 
to  their  being  hollow,  I  believe,  it  is  an  idle  tale:  at  leaft  the  travellers,  I 
have  confulted,  knew  nothing  of  it.  Between  the  legs  of  the  male  figure,  is 
a  door  leading  into  a  raoft  fpacious  temple,  the  dimenfions  of  which,  they 

could 
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could  not  defcribe  olherwife,  than  by  faying,  that  it  could  eafily  hold  the 
camp  equipage  and  baggage  of  Zeman-shah,  and  of  his  whole  army.  It 
is  remarkable  only  for  its  extraordinary  dimenfions:  it  is  dark  and  gloo¬ 
my;  and  there  are  a  few  niches,  with  the  remains  of  fome  figures  in  alto- 
relievo.  At  the  entrance  are  ftationed  a  few  wretched  Banyans ,  who  fell 
provifion  to  travellers.  The  greateft  part  of  the  Samajes  in  Tdgavi  Bamiyan 
are  ftill  inhabited  by  Mufulmans ,  who  live  promifcuoufly  with  their  cattle. 
I  have  been  informed,  that  there  are  no  other  ftatues,  than  thefe  three;  but, 
from  the  numerous  fragments,  which  are  feen  through  the  Tagavis ,  there  mud 
have  been  feveral  hundreds  of  them.  They  fhew  to  this  day  the  Samach'ht 
in  which  the  famous  Vya'sa  compofed  the  Vedas ;  and  others,  where  divers 
holy  men  gave  themfelves  up  to  meditation,  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

Perfian  authors  are  conflantly  confounding  Bamiyan  and  Bahlac  to¬ 
gether;  the  firlt  they  call  Bdlkh- Bamiyan ,  and  the  fie c o n d  Bdlkh- Bokhara  ; 
when  they  fpeak  of  the  metropolis  of  the  fire  worfhippers,  it  is  to  be 
underftood  of  Bamiyan  alone,  according  to  the  followers  of  Buddha, 
and  the  author  of  the  Buddha-dharmachdryaSindhu.  According  to  Per¬ 
fian  authors,  Bamiyan  muft  have  exifted  before  the  flood;  but  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Buddha  infill,  that  it  was  built  by  a  moll  religious  man  called 
Shama,  who  appears  from  particular  circumllances  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  famous  patriarch  Shem;  and  that  his  pollerity  lived  there  for  fe¬ 
veral  generations.  Hence  Bdlkh-Bam'iyan  is  faid  to  have  been  originally 
the  place  of  abode  of  Abraham*,  who,  according  to  fcripture,  and 
the  Hindu  facred  books,  removed  with  his  father  to  diftant  countries  to 
the  wellward. 


*  Tk.  HvDE,p.  29  and  494* 
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According  to  Diodorus  the  Sicilian ,  Bamiyan  exifted  befoie  I\inus. 
for  this  hiftorian,  like  the  Perfan  authors  we  have  mentioned,  has  mis¬ 
taken  Bdhlac  for  Bamiyan;  which  he  defcribes  as  fituated  among  fteep  hills: 
whilft  Bdhlac  is  fituated  in  a  low,  flat  country.,  and  at  a  great  diftance  from  the- 
mountains. 

The  natives  look  upon  Bdmiyany  and  the  adjacent  countries,  as  the  place 
of  abode  of  the  progenitors  of  mankind,  both  before  and  after  the  flood. 
By  Bamiyan  and  the  adjacent  countries,  they  underftand  all  the  country  from 
Siftdn  to  Samarcandy  reaching  towards  the  eaft  as  far  as  the  Ganges.  This 
tradition  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  it  is  countenanced  equally  by  Perftan  au¬ 
thors,  and  the  facred  books  of  the  Hindus.  The  firft  heroes  of  Perftan  hif- 
tory  lived,  and  performed  there,  innumerable  achievements.  Their  facred 
hiftory  places  alfo,  in  that  country,  their  holy  inftrufters,  and  the  firft 
temples  that  were  ever  erefted.  In  the  prefatory  difcourfes,  prefixed  to  the 
Purdnasy  and  which  appear  to  have  been  added  by  a  more  modern  hand,  a 
general  defcription  of  the  whole  world  is  inferted,  which  one  would  natu¬ 
rally  fuppofe  to  be  extraBed  from  that  Purdnay  to  which  it  is  annexed  :  but 
the  reverfe  is  a&ually  the  cafe  :  for  it  has  no  affinity  whatever  with  fuchr 
geographical  notions  as  are  to  be  found,  occafionally,  in  that  Purana.  In 
thefe  prefaces,  if  we  may  call  them  fo,  it  is  faid,  that  Swayambhuva 
or  Adam  lived  in  the  dwip  of  Puscara,  at  the  furtheft  extremities  of  the 
weft.  There  feven  fons  were  born  unto  him,  who  divided  the  world  or  the 
/even  i/lands  among  themfelves. 

This  notion  feems  alfo  to  be  admitted  in  the  Treloci- derpana;  by  the  Baud - 
dhijls ,  who  give  the  name  of  Jambu  to  Puscara:  for  by  Jambu  is  underftood 
the  continent.  Plutarch  alfo  fays  that  the  inhabitants  of  Egygia,  which 
is  probably  the  dwip  of  Puscara,  confidered  their  own  country  as  the  conti¬ 
nent. 
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tient.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  never  found  in  the  Puranas  any  paffage,  ex¬ 
cept  one,  that  could  in  the  lead  countenance  fuch  an  idea.  rI  he  paffage  al¬ 
luded  to,  I  difcovered  fome  days  ago,  in  a  legend  in  which  it  is  faid,  that 
the  father  of  Satyavrata  or  Noah,  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Chandra- bhdga  in  the  dwip  of  Chandra,  which  is  one  of  th  t  f acred  ijles  in 
the  weft.  There,  is  certainly  a  river  of  that  name  in  Chandra- dwip,  even  more 
famous  in  the  Puranas ,  than  another  of  that  name  in  the  Punjab ,  and  which 
is  now  called  the  Chimb.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  words  Chandra- 
dwip  are  an  interpolation  by  fome  of  the  ignorant  compilers  of  the  Purdnas, 
who  have  arranged  this  heterogeneous  mafs  without  method,  and  ftill  lefs 
judgment:  for  in  this  fame  legend  from  the  Scanda-purdna ,  Satyavrata 
or  Noah,  is  faid  to  have  left  the  banks  of  the  Chandra-bhdga,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  in  order  to  invade  the  country  ol  Dravira ,  or  the  penin- 
fula  of  Indiay  which  he  conquered  and  annexed  to  his  dominions. 

Bhdlac  or  Bdmiyan  are  both  fituated  in  the  country  ot  Vdhlica  or  J  a h Id¬ 
ea ;  and  as  Bdmiyan  was  once  the  capital,  it  is  poftible,  it  might  have  been 
called  alfo  Vdhlica  or  Bhdlac.  The  origin  of  this  appellation  is  rather  ob- 
feure  :  it  is  however  the  general  opinion,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  plant, 
which  produces  Ajfa-fatida>  called  in  Sanfcrit  Vdhlica,  and  is  the  Silphium 
of  the  hiftorians  of  Alexander.  It  grows  there  in  great  abundance,  and 
is  reckoned  fuperior  to  that  of  other  countries.  Others  infift,  that  this  plant 
was  thus  denominated  from  its  growing  in  the  country  of  Vdlica,  which, 
they  fay,  was  thus  called  from  a  certain  fage  of.  that  name,  who  lived  theie: 
this  is  countenanced  by  Cedrenus,  who  fays  that  Peleg,  whom  he  calls 
Phalec,  dwelled  in  the  country  of  Baclra ,  which  feems  to  be.  derived  hom 
the  Sanfcrit  VAhlider  or  Bale -ter,,  which  ftgnifies  the  country  about  Vdhlica, 
or  Balk.  Thus  the  country  of  the  Bylta,  called  Baltijlan,  is  generally  called 
by  natives  Balut-ter.  Derivatives  of  this  fort,  though  not  pure  Sanfcnt, 
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are  however  very  common  all  over  India  :  thus  they  fay  Jungul-fery ,  or  coun¬ 
try  about  woods  and  forefts.  Shivauter ,  Brahmauter ,  Vifhnauter ,  & c.  imply 
a  piece  of  ground,  or  a  diftrid  belonging  to  Shiva,  &c.  or  fet  apart  for 
his  worfhip.  In  Sanfcrit ,  the  compound  Vahlica-tiram  or  Vdhlic-tir ,  would 
fignifiy  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Vahlica.  Bandy an>  as  well  as 
Cabal  and  Bdlikb ,  were  at  an  early  period  in  the  hands  of  the  Mufulmans . 
There  were  even  kings  of  Bamiyan  :  but  this  dynafty  lafted  but  a  few  years 
and  ended  in  1215.  The  kings  and  governors  redded  at  Ghulghuleh ,  called 
at  that  time,  the  fort  or  palace  of  Bdnuyan.  It  was  deftroyed  by  Gen- 
ghiz-Khan,  in  the  year  1221 ;  and  becaufe  the  inhabitants  had  prefumed 
to  refit  him,  he  ordered  them  to  be  butchered,  without  diftindion,  either  of 
age  or  fex  :  in  his  rage,  he  fpared  neither  animals,  nor  even  trees.  He  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  called  in  his  own  language  Mau-balig ,  or  the  city  of  grief  and 
forrow  :  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  called  it  in  their  own  dialed 
Ghulghuleh ,  which  word,  ufed  alfo  in  Perfian ,  dignifies  the  cries  of  woe.  To 
have  rebuilt  it,  would  have  been  ominous  :  for  this  reafon,  they  ereded  a 
fort  on  a  bill  to  the  north  of  Bdmlyan,  which  is  called  to  this  day,  the  im¬ 
perial  fort.  This  fort  alfo  was  deftroyed  by  Zingis  the  Ufbecki  in  the  year 
1628;  and  has  not  been  rebuilt  fince. 

According  to  the  Purdnas ,  Swayambhuva,  or  Adima,  Satyavrata 
or  Noah,  lived  in  the  north- weft  parts  of  India  about  CaJJmir.  There 
Brahma'  afiumed  a  mortal  fhape  according  to  the  Matfya-Purdna  ;  and  one 
half  of  his  body  fpringing  out,  without  his  experiencing  any  diminution 
whatfoever,  he  framed  out  of  it  Satarupa'.  She  was  fo  beautiful,  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  her.  As  he  confidered  her  as  his  daughter,  being  fprung 
from  his  body,  he  was  afhamed.  During  this  conflid  between  fhame  and 
love,  he  remained  motionlefs,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her.  Satarupa 
perceiving  his  fituation,  and  in  order  to  avoid  his  looks  ftepped  afide. 

3  Brahma' 
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Brahma'  unable  to  move,  but  (till  defirous  to  fee  her,  a  face  fprang  out 
upon  him,  toward  her.  Thus  fhe  fhifted  her  place  four  times  round  him, 
according  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world;  and  four  faces  grew  up  to  his 
head.  Having  recovered  his  intends,  the  other  half  of  his  body  fprang 
from  him  and  became  Swayambhuva  or  Adima.  Swayambhuva  li¬ 
terally  SwAYAMBHU-like  fignifies,  that  Brahma'  or  Swayambhu  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  alfumed  form,  called  from  that  circumltance  Swyambhuva. 

•  The  poffeffions  of  Cardames'wara  were  in  the  hills  along  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  to  the  eaftward  of  the  reft  of  mankind.  His  fon  Cap i  la,  a 
moft  religious  man,  performed  for  a  long  time  religious  aufterides  near 
Hardware  where  they  fhew  to  this  day  the  place  where  he  lived,  under  the 
name  of  Capila-Jihan :  hence  the  pafs  of  Hardwar  is  fometimes  called  the 
palfes  of  Capila.  or  Kupeleh. 

1  '  •  * 

Cardame's'wara  is  the  deftru&ive  power  united  to  a  form  of  clay: 
I s w A r a  attempted  to  kill  his  brother  Brahma',  who  being  immortal, 
was  only  maimed  :  but  IsAvara  finding  him  afterwards  in  a  mortal  fhape 
in  the  charafter  of  Dacsha,  killed  him,  as  he  was  performing  a  facrifice. 
Cardame'swara  is  then  obvioufly  the  Cain  of  fcripture,  and  of  courfe 
Capial  is  his  fon  Enoch,  and  Capila-Jihan  is  probably  the  city  Enochia 
thus  called  after  him.  The  Mufulmans  feem  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
Hindus  the  appellation  of  Capila  or  Ca'bil,  which  they  give  to  Cain, 
who  is  fometimes  called  Capile'swara  in  the  Puranas  ,*  being  an  incar¬ 
nation  of  Maha'-deva;  Enoch  was  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and 
is  always  called  Capila-muni.  Capile^wara  was  a  Muni  alfo;  hence 
he  is  fometimes  called,  though  improperly,  Capila-muni;  which  inaccu¬ 
racy  has  occafioned  fome  confufion  in  the  Pura?ias .  Capila-muni,  is  re- 
prefented  as  a  moft  religious  penitent,  though  fomewhat  cholerick,  and 
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Henoch  or  C’hanoch,  for  fuch  is  his  name  in  Hebrew ,  implies  that  he 
was  confecrated  to  God,  and  for  ever  devoted  to  his  fervice. 

Capila  or  Capila-muni,  that  is  to  fay,  Capila  the  filent  contempla- 
tor,  is  generally  found  making  tapafya  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Though 
found  at  feveral  places  at  the  fame  time,  he  is  but  one.  Near  Hardwar  is 
Capila-Jlhan ,  where  he  made  his  firft  appearance.  His  father  and  mother 
were  exceedingly  happy  wThen  he  was  born ;  as  they  conceived  him  to  be 
a  gift  and  alfo  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  the  preferving  power;  and  they 
hoped,  that  he  would  preferve  and  comfort  them.  There  at  Capilu-Jihan ,  he 
was  confulted  by  his  mother  the  devout  Devahuti,  daughter  of  Swa- 
yambhuva,  about  the  fureft  and  bell  method  to  obtain  Mocjha  or  reunion 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  The  exhortations  of  Capila,  and  his  wife  admoni¬ 
tions,  are  related  in  the  Bhagavat  and  other  Puranas.  Devahuti  with¬ 
drew  afterwards  to  the  forefts  on  the  banks  of  the  Bindu-Sarovara  lake,  from 
which  iffues  the  Ganges ;  and  is  improperly  called  Man  Sarovara.  There  fhe 
performed  tapafyas  for  a  long  time,  and'  was  ultimately  reunited  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  never  to  be  born  again. 

In  that  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Chinab,  in  the  hills,  was  performed 
that  famous  facrifice,  which  occafioned  the  death  of  Abel,  according  to 
the  Scanda-purana :  an  account  of  which,  from  the  Hindu  facred  books,  I 
beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  Society,  as,  moft  probably,  I  fhall  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  refume  this  fubjeft  hereafter. 

There  had  fubfifted,  for  a  long  time,  fome  animofity  between  Brahma 
and  Maha'-de'va  in  their  mortal  fhapes;  and  the  latter  on  account  of  his 
bad  conduft,  which  is  fully  defcribed  in  the  Puranas ,  had,  it  appears,  given 
much  uneafmefs  to  Swayambhuva  and  Satarupa7.  Foi  he  was  libidi¬ 
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nous,  going  about  ftark  naked,  with  a  large  club  in  his  hand.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Maha'-de'va,  who  was  the  eldeft,  law  his  claim  as  fuch,  totally  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  Brahma'  fet  up  in  his  room  :  this  intrufion  the  latter  want¬ 
ed  to  fupport;  but  made  ufe  of  fuch  lies  as  provoked  Maha'-de'va  to  fuch 
a  point,  that  he  cut  off  one  of  his  heads  in  his  divine  form.  In  his  human 
fhape  we  find  likewife  Dacsha  boafting,  that  he  ruled  over  mankind.  One 
day  in  the  affembly  of  the  Gods,  Dacsha  coming  in,  they  all  rofe  to  pay 
their  refpeds  to  him :  but  Maha'-de'va  kept  his  feat,  and  looked  gloomy. 
D  acsh a  refented  the  affront,  and  after  having  reviled  Maha'-de'va,  in  his 
human  fhape,  curfed  him;  wifhing  he  might  remain  always  a  vagabond,  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  ordered  he  fhould  be  carefully  avoided,  and  deprived 
of  his  (hare  of  the  facrifices  and  offerings.  Maha'-de'va  irritated,  in  his 
turn  curfed  Dacsha,  and  wifhed  he  might  die;  a  dreadful  conflid  took 
place  between  them,  the  three  worlds  trembled,  and  the  Gods  were  alarmed. 
Brahma',  Vishnu,  and  the  whole  affembly  interfered  and  feparated  the 
combatants,  who  returned  to  their  refpe&ive  homes.  They  even  effeded 
a  reconciliation,  in  confequence  of  which  Dacsha  gave  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters,  called  S  it  a'  in  marriage  to  Maha'-de'va.  Sita'  was  an  incarnation 
of  Devi':  for  Sri'-de'vi'  the  wife  of  Dacsha,  and  daughter  of  Adima 
and  I v a,  entfeated  the  Goddefs,  to  give  her  one  daughter  exadly  like  her- 
felf:  her  requeft  was  granted,  and  Devi'  was  incarnated  in  her  womb. 
She  was  bleffed  alfo  with  an  hundred  daughters  more.  One  day,  as  Dac¬ 
sha  was  fitting  with  his  wife,  they  both  lamented  that  they  had  no  male 
offspring.  I  command  over  the  world,  fays  Dacsha,  great  is  my  power 
and  my  wealth:  but  I  have  no  fon.  They  agreed  to  make  a  folemn  facri- 
fice,  in  order  to  obtain  one;  on  this  occafion  Dacsha  convened  gods  and 
men;  but  he  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  invite  Maha'-de'va;  who  took 
little  notice  of  this  neglefl;  for  he  is  reprefented  in  all  his  Avatdras ,  as 
perfectly  indifferent  either  to  praife  or  abufe.  But  his  wife  was  enraged; 
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and  infilled  on  her  going.  Maha'-de'va  did  what  he  could  to  diffuade 
her  from  it,  but  in  vain.  She  was  treated  with  fuch  contempt  by  her  faf- 
ther,  that,  in  a  rage,  (he  flung  herfelf  into  the  facred  fire,  and  thereby  fpoil- 
ed  the  facrifice.  Maha'-de'va  hearing  of  this,  blamed  her  for  her  rafli 
condufi,  in  thus  fpoiling  the  religious  performance,  and  curfed  her.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  curfe,  and  for  her  improper  behaviour,  file  was  doomed 
to  be  born  again,  and  to  tranfmigrate  for  a  thoufand  years  into  an  inferior 
being.  Thus  {he  became  a  Pica:  but  Maha'-de'va  to  pleafe  her,  affumed 
the  fhape  of  a  Pica  or  Picas  under  the  title  of  Pice'swara  or  Pice'sa-Ma- 
ha'-de'va.  He  is  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Cocile's'wara- 
Maha'-de'va:  Cocila  ( Cuculus )  being  another  name  for  the  bird  Pica  or 
Picas  *. 

Maha'-de'va  afterwards  went  up  to  Brahma',  in  the  charafier  of 
Dacsha;  and  after  a  great  deal  of  abufe,  began  to  beat  him;  the  confu- 
fion  became  general  in  the  whole  affembly,  who  all  took  the  part  of  Dac¬ 
sha:  but  Siva  ftriking  the  ground  with  the  locks  of  his  Jata ,  produced 
two  heroes,  and  a  whole  army  of  demons  came  to  his  afliftance;  the  battle 
raged,  and  during  this  general  conflict  Maha'-de'va  cut  off  Dacsha’s  head: 
feveral  of  the  Gods  were  wounded,  particularly  the  Sun  and  Moon;  Heaven, 
Hell,  and  the  Earth  trembled. 

* 

The  Gods  at  laft  humbled  themfelves  before  Maiia'-de'va,  who  was 
appealed;  and  order  was  re-eftablifhed  through  the  whole  affembly.  The 
Gods  requefled  Maha'-de'va  to  reflore  Dacsha  to  life,  which  he  promif- 
ed  to  do;  but  the  head  could  not  be  found,  for  during  the  fray,  it  fell  into 

*  Pica  in  Sanfcrit  is  the  name  of  the  Cuckoo:  but  it  was  once  taken  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe;  for 
we  read  in  gloffaries,  that  Pica  is  the  name  of  fuch  birds  as  pick  their  food  out  of  holes.  In  this  fenfe 
the  bird  Picus  is  certainly  a  Pica.  The  root  of  the  word  Picus  is  loft  in  Latin ,  but  it  is  preferved  in 
Go  thick  and  moft  of  its  dialefts.  3 
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the  lire,  and  was  burnt.  They  brought  a  he-goat,  whofe  head  they  cut  off, 
and  placed  upon  the  lifelefs  corpfe  of  Dacsha,  who  inftantly  revived:  but 
he  remained  weak  and  without  power  till  he  was  born  again  a  fon  of  Noaii. 

* 

Maha'-de'va  then  took  up  the  body  of  his  beloved  Sita'  on  his  fhoul- 
ders,  and  went  feven  times  round  the  world,  bewailing  his  misfortune.  Here 
I  lhall  remark  that,  when  any  accident  happens  to  the  Gods,  they  generally 
fet  off  at  full  fpeed,  going  feven  times  round  the  world,  howling  all  the  way 
moll  woefully. 

The  gods,  whom  Sita'  contained  in  her  womb,  burft  out,  her  limbs  were 
fcattered  all  over  the  world;  and  the  places,  where  they  fell,  are  become 
facred.  Her  breafts  fell  near  Jaldnder  in  the  Panjab;  the  yoni  into  Afam, 
and  the  guhya*  into  Nepal ,  where  they  are  moll  devoutly  worlhipped  to  this 
day.  The  latter  is  a  Imall  cleft  in  a  rock,  with  an  intermitting  fpring:  it  is 
called  Guhya-Jlhan. 

Pupa,  with  offerings,  are  dire&ed  to  be  made  to  Pice'sa,  whenever 
there  happens  to  be  in  the  year  two  months  of  ' AJhad'ha ,  the  fecond  of 
which,  is  embolifmic.  The  firft  yAJha!dha ,  is  reckoned  impure,  and  the 
religious  rites  are  to  begin  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  if  poffible:  if  not 
on  the  third  or  feventh  day.  For  this  purpofe  an  image  of  the  Picas  is  to 
be  made;  the  body  of  gold,  the  wings  of  precious  Hones,  the  beak  of  red 
coral,  and  the  eyes  alfo  of  a  precious  Hone  of  a  red  colour,  called 
manica.  Women  particularly  ought  to  be  cautious  not  to  omit  this 
religious  performance,  on  any  account  whatever;  fhould  any  woman 
fail  in  this,  {he  will  be  born  a  Vyali  (a  fnake)  in  the  forefts. 
Whatever  woman  performs  it  duly,  will  have  many  children,  and 
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her  hufband  (hall  not  die  before  her:  for  Pa'rvati  is  highly  delighted 
with  prayers  and  offerings  in  that  intercalary  month.  Pice'sa  Maha'-de'va 
is  probably  the  Jupiter  Pic  us  of  the  -Latians :  fome  pretend  that  this  me- 
tamorphofis  happened  in  Syrian  others  in  Italy:  but  the  Hindus  infill  that  it 
happened  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  Pdinjdb.  Though  Picus  be 
faid  to  have  appeared  in  the  time  of  Adima;  yet  as,  according  to  the  Pu - 
rdnas,  the  fame  concatenation  of  events  reappears  in  every  Manwantara ,  the 
fame  flory  muft  have  happened  of  courfe  in  the  time  of  Satyavrata,  or 
Noah. 

In  the  Puratias ,  the  Ganges  is  reprefented  as  remaining  concealed  for  a 
long  time  in  the  hills;  at  the  prayers  of  a  certain  holy  mail  it  entered  the 
plains  of  Hindujlan  till  it  reached  Benares:  then  gradually  advancing,  it  found 
at  laft  its  way  into  Bengal .  As  the  whole  country  from  Hardwar  to  the 
fea  was  annually  overflowed  in  fuch  manner  as  to  render  the  greateft  part 
of  it  unfit  for  cultivation,  Bhagirafha  reftrained  the  inundation  between  cer¬ 
tain  limits.  .The  Chlnefe  relate  the  fame  flory  of  Fohi,  who  furveyed  the 
courfe  of  the  yellow  river  to  its  fource,  and  by  proper  inbankments,  reftrain¬ 
ed  its  deftru6live  overflowings.  Capila,  always  fond  of  the  fea  fhore,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Ganges:  we  find  him  afterwards  meditating  near  a  place  called 
Mooragatcha  in  Major  Ren nell’s  Atlas,  to  the  fouth  of  Calcutta ,  not  far  from 
Fulta ,  and  at  that  time  clofe  to  the  fea.  Here  he  was  infulted  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Sa'gara,  whom  he  reduced  to  afhes  by  a  fingle  look:  this  place  is 
called  the  old  Sugar ,  and  is  probably  the  place  called  Oceanis  by  Diodorus 
the  Sicilian ,  for  Sagara  and  Oceanis  are  fynonymous  words.  There  the  Ganges 
feeing  Samudr  or  Oceanus  was  frightened,  and  fled  back  through  a  thoufand 
channels :  thus  the  Paurdnics  account  for  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  waters  of 
the  Ganges  twice  a  day. 
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Capila  is  now  performing  Tapafya  at  Sugar  ifland,  where  his  Jlhan  or 
place,  is  about  five  miles  from  the  fea;  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  having  thus 
far  encroached  upon  the  fea,  fince  the  eredion  of  this  laft  Jlhan.  Carda- 
me'swara  is  thus  called,  when  conhdered  as  a  divine  emanation  from  Iswa- 
ra,  but  he  feems  to  be  Priyavrata,  when  confidered  as  a  mortal.  For 
whenever  the  deity  condefcends  to  be  born  of  woman;  the  perfon  is  one,  but 
there  are  two  natures.  To  this  diftinflion  we  muff  carefully  attend,  in  order 
to  reconcile  many  feeming  contradi&ions  in  the  Puranas;  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  fo,  with  refpeft  to  Vaivaswata  and  Satyavrata;  who  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  but  one  perfon:  the  divine  nature  is  an  emanation  of 
Vishnu  in  his  charaRer  of  the  Sun;  and  Satyavrata  is  the  human  nature; 
thefe  two  natures  often  aft  independently  of  each  other,  and  may  exift  at  the 
fame  time  in  different  places. 

From  particular  circumffances  it  appears,  that  Satyavrata  before  the 
flood  lived  generally  in  the  countries  about  the  Indus,  between  Cabul  and 
Cajhmir;  and  if  w7e  find  him  in  Dravira  or  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  penin- 
fula,  it  feems  that  it  was  accidentally,  and  that  he  went  there  only  for  fome 
religious  puipofes.  Even  after  the  flood,  he  reflded  for  fome  time  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus.  According  to  tradition,  which  my  learned  friends  here 
inform  me  is  countenanced  by  the  Puranas,  he  lived  and  reigned  a  long 
time  at  Bettoor,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  to  the  fouth  of  Canoge.  In 
the  Var aba-pur  ana,  Vasu,  the  father  of  Vivaswata,  is  declared  to  have 
been  king  of  Cajhmir,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  They  fhew  to  this  day 
the  tomb  of  his  father  Lamecii,  as  mentioned  in  the  Ayeen  Akhery,  at  a  place 
called  Naulakhi,  betwreen  Aljhung'  and  Munderar ;  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  to  the  north-weff  of  Jalalabad  in  the  country  of  Cabul.  The  Mufulmans 
called  him  Peer  Maitlam  ;  and  in  the  dial  eft  of  -  Samarcand,  Matter  or 
Maitri  Bur-kiia'n.  The  Bauddhjls  fay,  that  it  is  Budd’ha-Nara'- 
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yana,  or  Buddha  dwelling  in  the  waters:  but  the  Hindus,  who  live  in 
that  country,  call  him  Macii’hodar-Nath*  or  the  fovereign  prince  in 
the  belly  of  the  fifh.  All  thefe  denominations  are  by  no  means  applicable  to 
.Lamech;  but  to  Noah  alone.  The  tomb  is  about  forty  cubits  in  length: 
which  was  actually  the  ftatue  of  Lamech  according  to  tradition:  under 
it  is  a  vault  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  with  a  fmall  door  which  is  never 
opened,  out  of  refpeft  for  the  remains  of  this  illuftrious  perfonage.  They 
fay,  that  his  body  is  in  high  prefervation,  and  that  he  is  fitting  in  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  vault  on  his  heels,  with  his  arms  croffed  over  his  knees,  and  his 
head  reclining  upon  his  hands;  a  favourite  pofture  among  the  inhabitants 
of  India. 

Vaivaswata,  both  in  his  divine  and  human  chara&er,  or  nature,  is 
certainly,  Maitla,  M^/V^t-Burkha'n  and  Buddh’a-Nara'yana.  Maitla 
or  Maitla'm  is  a  derivative  form  from  the  Sanfcrit  Mait>  which  implies  the 
confort  of  Lacshami',  and  the  owner  of  her  wealth,  an  epithet  often  applied 
to  rich  men  ;  and  may  be  tranflated  mighty :  but  it  properly  belongs  to  Vish¬ 
nu,  and  his  various  incarnations.  Prithu,  according  to  the  Puranas>  was 
an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  the  confort  of  Lacshmi';  as  I  have  fhewn  in 
a  former  elfay  on  the  chronology  of  the  Hindus . 

It  is  probable,  that  when  the  Mufulmans  conquered  that  country,  they  pro¬ 
nounced  the  word  Maitla'm  Matter- La'm  ;  and  concluded  that  he  was  the 
fame  with  Lamech  the  father  of  Nuh.  The  Afghans  always  ufe  the  word 
Matter  inftead  of  Hazeret ,  and  thus  fay  Maiter  Mohammed,  Matter  Isa, 
Matter  Soleiman,  for  Hazeret  Isa,  Hazeret  Mohammed,  Hazeret  Solei- 
man.  Hazeret  in  Perfian  is  a  title,  by  which  kings  are  addrelfed,  and  ho¬ 
ly  men  mentioned;  it  implies  dignity  and  excellence.  Maiter  from  the 

*  This  word  is  fpelt  Machch'bodara  in  Sanfcrit * 
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Perfian  Mehtur ,  fignifies  alfo  a  lord,  prince,  or  chief.  The  Mufulmans ,  and 
Hindus  of  that  country,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  confult,  informed  me,  that 
according  to  tradition,  the  famous  Sultan  Mahmood,  of  Ghazni ,  hearing  of 
the  tomb  of  Maitla'm  ;  and  of  the  miracles  daily  performed  there,  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  whole  was  done  through  magick;  and  accordingly  refolved 
to  deftroy  it:  but,  being  difturbed  by  frightful  dreams,  he  defifted,  and  hav¬ 
ing  made  particular  inquiries  about  Maitla'm,  he  was  fully  fatisfied,  as 
well  as  the  learned  about  his  perfon,  that  he  was  Lamech,  the  father  of 
Nun.  Since  that  period  Maitla'm  is  revered  as  a  Peer ,  or  faint,  by  the 
Mufulmans  of  that  country.  Maiter  Burkha'n,  orBuRGHA'N,in  the  dialed  of 
Samarcand ,  as  I  am  informed,  fignifies,  literally,  the  lord  and  majler,  In  feve- 
ral  Tartarian  dialeds,  God  is  called  Burkha'n,  or  the  lord. 

The  title  of  Mach’hodar-Na't’h a  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  La¬ 
mech;  but  properly  belongs  to  Noah;  for  by  the  belly  of  the fijh  they 
underhand  the  cavity,  or  infide  of  the  ark.  There  is  a  place  under  ground  at 
Banares,  which  they  call  Mach'hodara.  The  centrical  and  molt  elevated 
part  of  Banares,  is  alfo  called  Mach'hodara,  becaufe,  when  the  lower  parts 
of  the  city  are  laid  under  water  by  fome  unufual  overflowing  of  the  Ganges , 
this  part  remains  free  from  water  like  the  belly  of  a  fifh.  The  city  alfo  is 
fome  times  thus  called,  becaufe,  during  the  general  floods,  the  waters  rife  like 
a  circular  wall  round  the  holy  city.  In  fhort,  any  place  in  the  middle 
of  waters,  either  natural  or  artificial,  which  can  afford  fhelter  to  living  be¬ 
ings,  is  called  Mach'hodara . 

The  place,  where  Lamech  is  fuppofed  to  lie  entombed,  is  called  Nau- 
lakhi,  a  word,  which  fignifies  nine  lakhs;  becaufe,  it  is  faid,  Sultan  Mah¬ 
mood  granted  to  this  holy  place  a  yearly  revenue  of  nine  lakhs  of  rupees. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  this  foundation  no  longer  exifls:  and  I  believe  it  never 
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did.  The  real  name  is  probably  Nau-Laca,  or  Nuh-Laca,  which  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  country,  implies  the  place  of  Nun  or  Noah  :  at  leaft  there  are 
many  places  in  that  country,  the  names  of  which  end  in  Laca  or  Laki,  fuch 
as  Ebau-lac ,  Gauza-lac ,  &c. 

Clofe  to  Ayudhya  or  Oude,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gagra,  they  lhew  the 
tomb  of  Noah  and  thofe  of  Ayub,  and  Shis  or  Sish  (Job  and  Seth). 
According  to  the  account  of  the  venerable  Derveijh ,  who  watches  over  the 
tomb  of  Nuh,  it  was  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Secunder  Ru- 
mi.  I  fent  lately  a  learned  Hindu,  to  make  enquiries  about  this  holy  place: 
from  the  Mufulmans ,  he  could  obtain  no  further  light:  but  the  Brahmens  in¬ 
formed  him  that  where  Nuh’s  tomb  hands  now,  there  was  formerly  a  place 
of  worfhip  dedicated  to  Ganesa,  and  clofe  to  it  are  the  remains  of  a  Bowly , 
or  walled  well,  which  is  called  in  the  Puranas  Ga?ia-put  cunda.  The  tombs 
of  Job  and  Shis  are  near  to  each  other;  and  about  one  bow  fhot  and  a  half 
from  Nuh’s  tomb;  between  them  are  two  fmall  hillocks,  called  Soma-giriy 
or  the  mountains  of  the  moon.  According  to  them  thefe  tombs  are  not 
above  four  hundred  years  old;  and  owe  their  origin  to  three  men,  called 
Nuh,  Ayub,  and  Shis,  who  fell  there,  fighting  againft  the  Hindus ;  thefe 
were  of  courfe  confidered  us  Shehids  or  martyrs  :  but  the  priefts,  who  officiate 
there,  in  order  to  encreafe  the  veneration  of  the  fuperftitious  and  unthinking 
crowd,  gave  out  that  thefe  tombs  were  really  thofe  of  Noah,  Job,  and  Seth 
of  old.  The  tomb  of  Nuh  is  not  noticed  in  the  Ayeen-Akbery ,  only  thofe  of 
Ayub  and  Shis. 

Mach’ho'dar  a-Na't’ha  is  not  unknown  in  China;  at  leaft  there  is  an 
idol  near  Pechin  ( Pekin ),  which  is  fuppofed  by  pilgrims  from  India  and  Tibet , 
to  reprefent  Mach’ho'dar  a  or  Maitre-Vi  urgha'n.  This  account  1  received 
from  a  famous  traveller  called  Arce'swara,  who  was  introduced  to  my  ac¬ 
quaintance 
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quaintance  by  Mr.  Duncan*  three  years  ago.  He  faid,  that  the  Myau  or 
temple,  is  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  wall  of  Pechin , 
and  is  called  Maha-Cala-Myau ,  from  its  chief  deity  Maha'-Ca'la,  who 
is  worfhipped  there,  and  whofe  ftatue  is  on  one  fide  of  the  river,  and  the 
Myau  on  the  other.  That  in  one  part  of  the  Myau ,  is  a  gilt  ftatue  of  Mach’- 
i-io'dara-Na'th,  about  eighteen  feet  high  :  in  another  part  is  the  Cha - 
ran-pad ,  or  the  impreffion  of  the  feet  of  Datta'tre'ya  or  Datta,  called 
Toth  by  the  Egyptians.  There  is  a  convent  and  a  Lama.  What  are  the 
Chinefe  names  of  thefe  deities,  he  could  not  tell.  This  aftonifhing  traveller 
firft  vifited  the  moft  famous  places  of  worfhip  in  the  northern  parts  of  India , 
as  far  as  Bdlkh ,  and  the  borders  of  Perfia.  Though  a  Brahmen,  he  had  a 
regard  for  the  worfhip  of  Jin  a,  and  renouncing  his  tribe,  he  refolved  to 
vifit  the  living  Fohs.  I  fhall  here  exhibit  the  outlines  of  his  peregrinations, 
which  are  as  accurate  as  can  reafonably  be  expected  from  a  man  who  declares, 
that  he  did  not  travel  for  the  purpofe  of  geographical  information,  and  who 
never  imagined  he  fhould  be  requefted  to  give  an  account  of  his  travels. 


According  to  Arce'swara’s  account. 

From  Benares  to  Nepal  - 

Lajfa  - 

Cheri ,  fouth-eaft  of  Lajfa  - 

Country  of  Letanh  - 

Then  turning  toward  the  weft,  he  entered  the 
country  of  Combo ,  where  he  adored  the  La- 
ma'-Combo  - 

to  Sdmd-Jerbu  - 


According  to  the  maps 
of  the  Jefaits. 

Nepal 

Lajfa 

DJiri 

Laton 


See  Alphab.  Tibet,  p.  423. 
Bridge  of  Sama. 


•  1. 


*  Jonathan  Duncan,  Efq.  now  governor  of  Bombay: 

p  p  p  2 


to 
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to  Caucafu  - 
Country  of  JeJhrdm 
Si/in  -  - 

Crofted  the  Hara-Moren  and  entered  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Urdufu ,  which  he  defcribes  as  flat  and 
abounding  with  lakes  and  marfhes. 

Crofted  again  the  Hara-Moren,  and  entered  the 
country  of  Urat,  - 

Then  turning  to  the  north-weft,  he  entered  the 
country  of  a  famous  Kalka  chief,  called  Bha- 
ga'-gu.  Thence  into  the  country  of  the  Tolen - 
cafu-Kalkas;  thus  called  from  the  river  on  the 
banks  ,  of  which  they  live, 


Cocofay  cuftom-houfe. 
Sinin. 


Urtous . 
Urat, 


Tola -pir a  or  river  Told . 


He  went  afterwards  to  pay  his  adorations  to  the  Ta'-ra'na'th,  the  place 
of  whofe  refidence  is  marked  in  the  maps  between  the  rivers  Selinghei  and 
Orgun.  This  living  Foh  is  well  known  in  the  northern  parts  of  India ,  under 
the  name  of  Ta'ra'na'th,  and  is  mentioned  in  Bell’s  travels. 

In  three  months  he  went  into  the  country  of  Chitear-Naymann-cdfu,  in 
the  maps  Teitcicar  and  Naymann .  Thence  to  Tald-Nor,  the  Taal-Nor  of 
the  maps.  He  then  entered  China,  through  the  breach  made  in  the  great 
wall,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  remains  of  the  emperors  to  their  place  of 
burial,  which  he  fays,  is  called  Ekhor  by  the  Tartars,  and  Sechin  by  the 
Chinefe :  thence  to  Pekin  called  by  the  Chinefe  Pechin.  He  returned  from 
his  expedition  about  three  years  ago,  and  (hewed  to  Mr.  Duncan  and  to  me 
the  numerous  Rahdares  or  pafiports  he  obtained  from  the  various  chiefs  and 
Lamas  he  had  vifited.  They  are  written  in  the  charafters  of  the  countries  he 
went  through,  namely  of  Tibet,  the  Mungul  Tartars,  and  of  China.  He  is 

now 
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now  gone  to  vifit  the  places  of  worfhip  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  India;  after 
which  he  intends  to  come  and  die  at  Benares .  A  near  relation  of  his  is  in  my 
fervice  as  a  pandit. 

It  may  appear  ftrange,  that  the  pofterity  of  Cain  fhould  be  fo  much 
noticed  in  the  Puranas ,  whilft  that  of  the  pious  and  benevolent  Ruchi  is 
in  great  meafure  negle&ed  :  but  it  is  even  fo,  in  the  Mofaical  account  of  the 
antediluvian  hiftory :  where  little  is  faid  of  the  pofterity  of  Seth  ;  whilft 
the  infpired  penman  takes  particular  notice  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  defen¬ 
dants  of  Cain,  and  to  what  high  degree  of  perfe&ion  they  carried  the 
arts  of  civil  life.  The  charms  and  accomplifhments  of  the  women  are  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned.  The  fame  became  mighty  men ,  which  were  of  old ,  men 
of  renown.  The  antediluvian  hiftory  of  Sanciion  iathon  is  obvioufly  that 
of  the  pofterity  of  Cain.  VVe  have  been  taught  to  confider  the  defendants 
of  Cain,  as  a  moft  profligate  and  abominable  race:  this  opinion,  however, 
is  not  countenanced,  either  by  facred  or  profane  hiftory.  That  they  were 
not  intruded  with  the  facred  depofit  of  religious  truths  to  tranfmit  to  future 
ages,  is  diffidently  certain :  they  might  in  confequence  of  this,  have  devi¬ 
ated  gradually  from  the  original  belief;  and  at  laft  fallen  into  a  fuperftiti- 
ous  fyftem  of  religion,  which  feems  alfo  a  natural  confequence  of  the  fear¬ 
ful  difpofition  of  Cain,  and  the  horrors  he  mull  have  felt,  when  he  recolleQ- 
ed  the  atrocious  murder  of  his  brother.  Be  this  as  it  may,  their  worldly 
achievements  paffed  to  pofterity,  whilft  the  peaceful  and  domeftick  virtues 
of  the  defendants  of  Seth  funk  into  oblivion.  Out  of  five  Menus,  who 
ruled  as  lords  paramount  between  Adima  and  the  flood,  according  to  the 
Puranas ,  four  were  of  the  pofterity  of  Cain. 

Thus,  according  to  an  uniform  tradition,  of  a  very  long  Handing,  as  it  is 
countenanced  by  the  Hindu  facred  books,  and  Perfian  authors,  the  progeni- 
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tors  of  mankind  lived  in  that  mountainous  tract,  which  extends  from  Balkh 
and  Canddhdr  to  the  Ganges  ;  we  may  then  reafonably  look  for  the  terreftrial 
paradife  in  that  country;  for  it  is  not  probable,  that  Adima  and  Adima' 
or  I v a  fhould  have  retired  to  any  great  diftance  from  it.  Accordingly  we 
find  there  fuch  a  fpot,  as  anfwers  minutely  to  the  Mofaical  account;  a  cir- 
cumftance,  I  believe,  not  to  be  met  with  any  where  elfe  on  the  furface  of 
the  globe.  A  final  1  brook  winds  through  the  Tdgavis  of  Bamiyan ,  and 
falling  into  a  finall  lake,  divides  itfelf  into  four  heads,  forming  fo  many  na¬ 
vigable  rivers.  The  firft  called  Phifon  compaffes  the  whole  country  of 
Chtivild,  where  gold  is  found:  and  the  gold  of  that  country  is  good:  there 
is  alfo  Bdellium  and  Sardonyx.  The  country  of  Chavila  is  probably  that 
of  Cabul :  it  is  a  very  ancient  denomination  ;  for  Ptolemy  calls  its  inha¬ 
bitants  Cabolitee ,  and  the  town  itfelf  Caburay  which  is  obvioufly  a  corruption 
from  Cabul ;  for  the  Perfian  name  for  a  floed  or  pent-houfe  is  indifferently 
pronounced  Cabul  and  Cabur.  Tradition  fays,  that  Cabul  was  built  by  an 
ancient  king  of  that  name;  and  the  place  where  he  lived,  is  flill  {hewn  near 
Cabul:  they  generally  call  him  Shaii  Cabul.  Gold  is  found  in  the  fands 
of  the  Indusy  above  Derbend,  but  in  greater  quantity  about  Cdbul-grdniy  to 
the  north  of  Derbendy  and  in  the  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Indus  from  the 
weft.  It  is  found  alfo  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  thefe  parts,  but  the 
natives  are  too  indolent  to  dig  for  it.  The  gold  found  in  the  fands,  I  am 
told,  is  not  fo  pure  as  that  found  by  digging  the  earth  to  a  confiderable 
depth.  This  country  abounds  with  divers  forts  of  precious  ftones,  fuch  as 
the  Lapis  Lazuli ,  the  Tacuth  or  hyacinth,  cryftal,  marble  of  various  colours, 
and  razor  ftones  of  a  fuperior  quality.  The  Phifon  appears  then  to  be  the 
Landi-Sindhy  or  leffer  Sindhs  called  alfo  Nildb  from  the  colour  of  its  waters, 
which  are  deep  and  limpid.  This  river  is  alfo  denominated  the  Nila-Ganga , 
or  fimply  Ganga  by  Hindus  ;  and  it  is  called  Ganges  by  Isidorus,  when 
he  fays  that  the  belt  Affa-fcetida  grows  on  the  mountains  of  Ofcobagi ,  at  the 
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fource  of  the  Ganges.  Ofcobagi  is  obvioufly  derived  from  Jeshu-Beg,  the 
lord  Jeshu,  another  name  for  the  famous  Rasa' la  or  Brongus,  who 
dwelt  at  Bamtyan,  whofe  coloffal  flatue  is  to  be  feen  there  to  this  day,  and 
of  whom  I  fli all  fpeak  more  fully  hereafter.  The  true  name  of  that  place 
commonly  called,  Tbaug  and  Jybuck  by  Major  Ren n ell,  between  Cabul 
and  Balkhtj  is  Ai  Be'g  Dominus  Lunas,  our  Lord  the  Moon.  There  are  in  its 
vicinity,  in  the  mountains,  feveral  curious  remains  of  antiquity.  Jerome  fays 
alfo  that  the  Phifon  was  called  Ganges  in  his  time.  They  were  both  per- 
feflly  right,  though  it  is  almoft  certain,  that  they  underflood  by  it  the 
great  Ganges.  Hesychius  fays,  that  the  Phifon  was  thus  called,  becaufe 
it  flowed  from  a  fijfure ,  gap ,  or  mouth.  If  fo,  this  appellation  is  fynony- 
mous  with  Cophes ,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Landi-Sindh ,  as  will  appear 
hereafter. 

The  fecond  river  was  the  Gihon ,  which  compaffed  the  land  of  Cufh :  this  is 
the  Hir-Mend ;  and  the  country  is  the  original  land  of  Giijha  of  the  Puranas , 
which  begins  nea r  Candahar,  and  includes  part  of  Iran  or  Perfia.  In  a  former 
effay  on  Egypt ,  I  had  carried  too  far  the  eaflern  limits  of  that  country. 

The  third  river  is  the  Hiddekel ,  which  runs  toward,  or  through  the  eaflern 
parts  of  the  land  of  Ajjur.  This  appears -to  be  the  river  of  Bahlac,  which 
runs  through  the  eaflern  parts,  and  feems  to  have  been  once  the  eaflern  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  land  of  Haffarah  or  Hdzdrah.  This  country  extends  from  Herat 
to  Bahlac  and  Bdmiyan':  from  the  unfettled  difpofition  of  its  inhabitants,  its 
boundaries  cannot  well  be  defined.  They  confider  themfelves  as  the  abori¬ 
gines  of  that  country  ;  and  like  the  Arabs ,  were  never  thoroughly  fubdued. 
They  are  very  numerous,  brave,  but  incapable  of  difcipline.  They  are  Mu- 
fulmans  ;  but  retain  flill  many  heathenifh,  and  fuperflitious  cufloms,  at  lead 
in  the  opinion  of  their  neighbours.  The  principal  tribes  are  the  Daicdndi , 
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T aimdni,  Sec.  the  firft  live  between  Herat  and  Dawer  ;  and  the  others  toward 
Marv-Shajehan.  This  is  probably  the  country  of  Arfareth  of  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Efdras.  The  fourth  is  the  Frat ,  of  which  no  particulars  are  re¬ 
corded  ;  it  is  the  river  of  Cunduz.  Mufulmans ,  as  well  as  Chri/lians,  have 
affigned  various  fituations  to  the  garden  of  Eden* :  and  there  is  hardly  a 
country  on  earth,  or  a  region  in  heaven,  but  has  been  ranfacked  in  fearch  of 
it:  whilft  fome  of  the  fathers  have  denied  even  its  exiftence.  The  Hindus 
are  equally  extravagant :  they  place  it  on  the  elevated  plains  of  Bukhara  the 
leffer,  where  there  is  a  river  which  goes  round  Brahmapuri ,  or  the  town  of 
Brahma';  then  through  a  lake  called  Manfarovara  (the  exiftence  of  which 
is  very  doubtful),  and  is  erroneoufly  fuppofed  by  travelling  fackeers  to  be  the 
fame  with  that,  from  which  the  Ganges  iffues,  which  is  called  in  Sanfcrit 
Bindu  Sarovara.  From  the  Manfarovara  lake,  come  four  rivers  running  to¬ 
wards  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  through  four  rocks  cut  in  the  fliape  of 
the  heads  of  four  animals  ;  thus  taking  literally  the  correfponding  palfage  of 
fcripture.  The  Cow's,  head  is  toward  the  fouth,  and  from  it  ilfues  the  Ganga ; 
toward  the  weft,  is  a  Horfe's  head,  from  which  fprings  the  Chocjhu  or  Choc - 
Jhus  :  it  is  the  Oxus.  The  Sita-ganga,  or  Hoang-ho,  iffues  from  an  Elephant’s 
head  ;  and  laftly  the  Bhadra-ganga  or  Jenifea  in  Siberia ,  from  a  Tyger's  head, 
or  a  Lion's  head  according  to  others. 

The  Hindus  generally  confider  this  fpot,  as  the  abode  of  the  Gods,  but, 
by  no  means,  as  the  place,  in  which  the  primogenitors  of  mankind  were  cre¬ 
ated ;  at  lead  I  have  not  found  any  palfage  in  the  Puranas ,  that  might  coun¬ 
tenance  any  fuch  idea;  but  rather  on  the  contrary.  As  it  is  written  in  the 
Puranas ,  that  on  mount  Meru ,  there  is  an  eternal  day  for  the  fpace  of 
fourteen  degrees  round  Su-meru;  and  of  courfe  an  eternal  night  for  the  fame 
fpace  on  the  oppofite  fide ;  the  Hindus  have  been  forced  to  fuppofe  that  5«- 

*  The  word  Eden  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit  Udjdn,  which  as  well  as  V atied,  iignifi.es  a  garden. 
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meru  is  exa&ly  at  the  apex ,  or  fummit  of  the  fhadow  of  the  earth;  and  that 
from  the  earth  to  this  fummit,  there  is  an  immenfe  conical  hill,  folid  like 
the  reft  of  the  globe,  but  invifible,  impalpable,  and  pervious  to  mankind:  on 
the  fides  of  this  mountain  are  various  manfions,  rifing  in  eminence  and  pre¬ 
excellence,  as  you  afcend,  and  deftined  for  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  blef- 
fed,  according  to  their  merits.  God  and  the  principal  deities  are  fuppofed  to 
be  feated  in  the  fides  of'  the  north,  on  the  fummit  of  this  mountain,  which  is 
called  alfo  Sabha ,  or  of  the  congregation.  This  opinion  is  of  the  greateft  anti¬ 
quity,  as  it  is  alluded  to  by  Isaiah,  almoft  in  the  words  of  the  Pauranics.  This 
prophet,  defcribing  the  fall  of  the  chief  of  the  Daityas ,  introduces  him,  fay¬ 
ing,  “that  he  would  exalt  his  throne  above  the  ftars  of  God,  and  would  fit  on 
the  mount  of  the  congregation ,  in  the  fides  of  the  north."  The  mountain,  or  hill 
of  God,  is  often  alluded  to  in  fcripture. 

Some  Hindu  aftronomers,  afhamed  of  this  ridiculous  fuperftru6lure,  endea¬ 
vour  to  reconcile  the  Puranas  to  nature,  by  fuppofing  that  the  fun  at  fome 
remote  period,  revolved  in  fuch  parallel  of  altitude  to  Su-jnerUj  as  to  afford 
conftant  light  for  the  fpace  of  fourteen  degrees  round  this  point,  and  conftant 
night  for  the  fame  fpace  round  Gu-meru.  Thus  by  placing  the  north  pole 
on  the  elevated  plains  of  the  lefler  Buchara ,  and  forcing  the  fun  out  of  the 
ecliptick,  they  explain  the  alteration,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  weft  and  eaft  points;  whilft  the  north  and  fouth  points,  as  they 
fay,  remain  unmoveable.  This  alteration,  they  tell  us,  was  not  perceptible, 
at  leaft  very  little,  in  the  countries  to  the  fouth  of  Meru>  but  in  thofe  to  the 
north  of  it,  the  fun  appeared  to  rife  in  the  weft  and  to  fet  in  the  eaft.  As 
long  as  the  Hindus  confidered  the  earth  as  a  flat  table  with  the  immenfe  co¬ 
nical  mountain  of  Meru ,  rifing  in  the  middle,  and  intercepting  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  during  part  of  its  diurnal  courfe;  the  points  of  eaft  and  weft  muft 
of  courfe  have  been  entirely  inverted  beyond  Meru .  In  the  firft  paffage  I 
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met  with,  in  the  Pur  anas ,  relating  to  the  facred  ifles  in  the  weft,  by  which 
we  are  to  underhand  the  Britifh  iflands,  Iceland  and  Fero ,  it  is  pofitively  de¬ 
clared,  that  they  are  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  Scanda-dwip ,  which  is  Scandia ,  or 
Scandinavia ;  accordingly  I  looked  for  them  in  the  feas,  to  the  eaftward  of 
that  famous  peninfula,  particularly  as  Pliny  feems  to  place  there  the  ifland 
of  Elixoia ,  fuppofed  by  fome,  to  be  the  abode  of  the  blefted:  but  my  chief 
pandit  warned  me,  with  much  earneftnefs.  not  to  be  too  hafty:  that  this  in- 
ftance  from  the  Purdnas  was  deemed  to  be  the  only  one,  in  which  the  facred 
ifles  were  alferted  to  be  to  the  eaftward  of  Scandia ;  and  that  he  would  pro¬ 
duce  numerous  pafiages  in  which  thefe  iflands  were  declared  to  be  to  the 
weftward  of  Scanda-dwlp ,  or  in  a  derivative  form  Scandeya:  and  that,  from 
numberlefs  particular  circumftances,  he  would  prove  to  my  iitmoft  fatisfac- 
tion,  that  Scandeya  was  really  to  the  eaftward  of  Samudrantaraca ,  a  name  by 
which  the  facred  i/les  are  fometimes  called,  becaufe  they  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean.  As  the  Brahmens  would  rather  fuppofe  the  whole  economy 
of  the  univerfe  difturbed,  than  queftion  a  Angle  fatl  related  in  their  facred 
books,  he  then  informed  me,  that  this  Angle  paflage  alluded  to  a  remote  pe¬ 
riod,  in  which  the  pole  of  the  globe,  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  were  different 
from  what  they  are  now,  in  confequence  of  which  there  was  a  time,  when 
the  fun  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scandia ,  to  rife  above  the  facred  ifles. 
But  let  us  return  to  the  terreftrial  paradife. 

The  followers  of  Buddha  in  Tibet  place  the  garden  of  Eden  at  the  foot 

of  mount  Meru  toward  the  fouth  weft,  and  at  the  fource  of  the  Ganges..  The 

/  • 

facred  rivers,  according  to  them,  are  the  Ganges ,  the  Indus ,  the  Sampu ,  and  the 
Sitci-ganga ;  by  which  they  underftand  the  Sirr  or  faxartes ,  which  is  alfo 
called  Sitd-ganga  in  the  Purdnas .  They  have  the  fame  number  of  heads  of 
animals,  which  are  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner:  and  the  divines  o*f  Tibet, 
and  of  India  conftder  thefe  four  animals  as  the  original  guardians  of  the  four 
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quarters  of  the  world.  In  the  fame  manner  commentators  have  confidered 
the  four  facred  animals  mentioned  in  fcripture,  namely,  the  Man ,  the  Bull, 
the  Lion ,  and  the  Eagle ,  as  the  guardians  and  meffengers  of  the  four  corners 
of  the  world. 

The  few  Hindus,  who  live  toward  the  Indus ,  infill  that  the  lake  near  Bdmlyan , 
is  the  real  and  original  Manfarovara :  and  near  Cabul  a  little  to  the  north 
weft  of  Sacardard ,  is  a  fmall  lake,  which  they  call  the  leffer  Manfarovara ,  and 
which  correfponds  to  a  limilar  lake  to  the  fouth  of  Bindu-farovara ,  called  in 
the  Purdnas ,  the  eyes  of  Manfarovara. 

Brahmens  in  general  underhand  by  Meru  or  Su-meru  the  north  pole,  in  op- 
pofition  to  numerous  paffages  in  the  Purdnas.  Their  fyftem  of  geography  has 
reference,  in  general,  to  the  fpot  in  which  they  fuppofe  the  terreftrial  paradife 
to  be,  or  rather  the  abode  of  the  Gods,  called  Su-meru ,  hence  we  read  of 
countries  to  the  W.  N.  W.  of  Meru ,  See.  The  immenfe  country  of  Curu  is 
repeatedly  declared  in  the  Purdnas ,  and  by  Brahmens, an  converfation,  to  be 
fituated  to  the  north  of  Su-meru.  Even  in  their  maps  of  the  feven  dzvips ,  Su- 
meru  is  placed  a  great  way  to  the  fouth  of  Siddha-puri ,  which  they  uniformly 
acknowledge  to  be  exaftly  under  the  north  pole. 

Curu ,  which  includes  Rujfa  and  Siberia ,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Uttara - 
Curu ,  or  north  Curu ,  and  fouth  Curu.  In  the  Purdnas ,  particular  notice  is 
taken  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  the  days  in  Uttara-Curu :  and  it  is  add¬ 
ed,  that  in  the  ifland  of  Pufcara ,  which  is  aflerted  there  to  be  fituated  at  the 
furthermoft  extremities  of  the  weflern  world,  the  length  of  the  days  is  the 
fame  as  in  Uttara-Curu.  This  places  Pufcara  under  the  polar  circle,  at  leaft 
under  the  fenfible  one:  this  ifland  will  appear,  in  a  future  elfay,  to  be  Ice¬ 
land.  It  is  further  added,  in  the  Purdnas ,  that  the  fhores  of  that  immenfe 
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country,  which  encompafTes  what  we  call  the  old  continent,  and  the  Atlantick 
Tea,  & c.  palTes  between  the  iflands  of  Pufcara ,  and  Uttara-meru ,  or  the  north 
pole:  indeed  the  fhores  of  Greenland ,  tending  towards  the  north  eaft,  may 
have  given  rife  to  fuch  an  idea.  However,  this  (hews  plainly,  Uttara-meru> 
or  north  Meru>  to  be  different  from  Su-meru.  Meru  fignifies  an  axis,  and  the 
two  extremities  of  the  terreftrial  axis  are  called  Uttara-Meru  and  Dacjhin- 
meru ,  the  northern  and  fouthern  Meru ,  or  pole.  The  line  palling  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth  and  tire  fuppofed  terreftrial  paradife,  to  which  they  ge- 
nerally  refer  in  the  Puranas  with  refpe£l  to  bearings,  is  alfo  Meru ;  and  its 
two  extremities,  called  Su  meru  and  Cu-meru>  are  only  the  zenith  and  nadir 
points  of  that  abode  of  the  Gods. 

The  Mufulmans  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  Bamiyan ,  infift  that  Adam, 
(whom  they  call  alfo  Key^muksh)  and  Eve,  having  been  driven  out  of 
paradife,  wandered  feparately  for  fome  time,  till  they  met  accidentally  at  a 
certain  place,  where  faluting  each  other  with  mutual  embrace,  the  place  was 
accordingly  called  Bahia ,  or,  in  derivative  form,  Bahlaca ,  or  the  place  of 
embrace.  This  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  natives:  whilft  others,  confider- 
ing  that  the  termination  ac ,  ox  achy  fignifies  brother ,  will  have  it  to  imply  the 
place  where  he  embraced  his  brother;  and  of  courfe  fuppofe  that  Key- 
umursh  had  one.  The  firft  etymology  is,  I  believe,  countenanced  by 
Abulfida. 

When  Satan  was  eje6ted,  or  kicked ,  as  they  fay,  out  of  the  garden  of 
Edeny  where  he  firft  lived,  he  leaped  over  the  mountains,  and  fell  on  that 
fpot,  where  Cabul  now  (lands:  hence  the  origin  of  the  well  known  proverb, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Cabul  are  truly  the  offspring  of  this  prince  of  dark- 
nefs.  Thofe  of  Cabul  do  not  deny  his  having  been  at  Cabul;  but  fay,  he  had 
no  offspring,  was  foon  conjured  away,  and  withdrew  into  the  diftrift  of 
Lamgan. 
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It  appears  from  fcripture,  that  Adam  and  Eve  lived  afterwards  in  the 
countries  to  the  eaftward  of  Eden ;  for  at  the  eaftern  entrance  of  it,  God 
placed  the  angel  with  the  flaming  fword.  This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  Pu- 
ranks ,  who  place  the  progenitors  of  mankind  in  the  mountainous  regions, 
between  Cabul  and  the  Ganges,  on  the  banks  of  which,  in  the  hills,  they 
lhew  a  place,  where  he  reforted  occafionally,  for  religious  purpofes.  It  is 
frequented  by  pilgrims,  and  is  called  Swayambhuva-Jlhan :  I  have  not  been 
able  yet  to  afcertain  its  fituation,  being  but  lately  acquainted  with  it:  but 
I  believe  it  is  fituated  to  the  north  weft  of  Sri-Nagar. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  pafles,  leading  to  the  place,  where  I  fuppofe  was 
the  garden  of  Eden,  and  to  the  eaftward  of  it,  the  Hindus  have  placed  a  de- 
ftroying  angel,  who  generally  appears,  and  is  reprefented  like  a  Cherub ;  I 
mean  Garud'a,  or  the  Eagle ,  upon  whom  Vishnu  and  Jupiter  are  repre¬ 
fented  riding.  Garud'a  is  reprefented  generally  like  an  eagle;  but  in  his 
compound  character,  fomew-hat  like  the  Cherub ,  he  is  reprefented  like  a  young 
man,  with  the  countenance,  wings,  and  talons  of  the  eagle.  In  fcripture, 
the  deity  is  reprefented  riding  upon  a  Cherub ,  and  flying  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind.  This  is  the  Simurgh  of  Perfian  romances,  who  carries  the  heroes 
from  one  extremity  of  the  world  to  the  other.  Garud'a  is  called  the  Va- 
hdn *  (literally  the  vehicle),  of  Vishnu  or  Jupiter,  and  he  thus  anfwers  to 
the  Cherub  of  fcripture;  for  many  commentators  derive  this  word  from  the 
obfolete  root  C'harab  in  the  Chaldaan  language,  a  word  implicitly  fynony- 
mous  with  the  Sanfcrit  Vahdn. 

An  accurate  tranflation  of  the  legends  relating  to  Garud'a,  Prometheus, 

*  Hence  the  Latin  words  Veho,  & c.  In  the  fouthern  dialeds  of  India ,  they  generally  pronounce 
the  letter  h  hard  like  g;  thus  for  vahdn ,  they  fay  vagan,  a  waggon;  for  mahd,  great,  they  fay  mega , 
hence  the  Greek  word  mega. 
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and  the  building  of  Bdmtyan ,  fhall  be  given  feparately  at  the  end  of  this 
didertation.  The  city  of  Bdmtyan  being  reprefented  as  the  fountain  of 
purity  and  holinefs,  it  was  called  with  propriety  Pard-Bdmiyan  or  Bdmtyan , 
the  pure  and  holy;  for  the  fame  reafon  the  di drift  of  Bamiyan  might  be 
called  Pard-defa ,  or  Pdrd-defa ,  the  pure  and  holy  country.  This  didrift  is 
now  barren,  and  without  a  {ingle  tree.  The  facred  books  of  the  Hindus , 
and  of  the  Bauddhijls ,  do,  however,  declare  mod  pofitively,  that  it  was  other- 
wife  formerly.  Tradition  informs  us  alfo,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  at  one  period  fo  prodigious,  that  the  trees,  underwood,  grafs  and  plants 
were  dedroyed.  The  vegetable  foil  being  no  longer  protefted,  was  in  the 
courfe  of  ages  waihed  away  by  the  rains:  certain  it  is,  that  the  foil  in  the 
valleys  is  mod  fertile,  and  the  whole  didrift,  fuch  as  it  is  now,  is  dill  a  mod 
enchanting  and  delightful  fpot.  The  country  to  the  eadward  of  Bdmtyan ,  as 
far  as  the  Indus ,  is  the  native  country  of  the  vine,  and  of  almod  all  the  fruit 
trees  we  have  in  Europe:  there  they  grow  fpontaneoufly,  and  to  a  great  degree 
of  perfeftion.  When  the  natives  find  a  vine,  an  apple  tree,  Sec.  in  the  fo- 
reds,  they  clear  all  the  wood  about  it,  dig  the  ground,  and  by  thefe  means, 
the  fruit  comes  to  perfeft  maturity.  When  we  are  told  in  fcripture  of  Noah 
cultivating  the  vine,  we  may  be  fure,  that  it  was  in  its  native  country,  or  at 
lead  very  near  it. 

Bdmtyan ,  though  not  mentioned  by  name  in  Nonnus’s  Dionyfiaes*>  is 
well  delcribed  by  him  as  the  abode  of  the  benevolent  Brongus,  who  lived 
in  SamacJfhes ,  or  recedes  artfully  excavated  in  the  mountains.  Brongus 
is  obvioufly  the  Bhra'nga,  or  Bhrangas  of  the  Puranast  called  alfo 
SarasaTa,  and  of  whom  I  fhall  fpeak  more  fully  hereafter.  Brongus 
had  two  fons,  who  were  highly  refpefted  by  Doriaden,  perhaps  the  Di- 
ryodan  of  the  Purdnas.  Bhra'nga,  or  Sarasa'la,  had  alfo  feveral  chil- 
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dren,  who  afcended  the  throne  of  Calinga,  after  their  father  had  forfaken  the 
world,  and  withdrawn  to  Bamiyan ,  to  give  herfelf  up  to  contemplation. 

Bamiyan  appears  alfo  to  be  the  town  called  Drajloca  by  Ptolemy; 
which  is  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit  Drafatca,  and  implies  the  Jlone  city: 
towns  before  being  only  an  affemblage  of  huts.  Its  diftance  and  bearing 
from  Cabura ,  or  Orthofpana ,  the  prefent  city  of  Cabul,  puts  it  beyond  doubt. 
One  of  the  Sanfcrit  names  of  Cabul,  is  Afa-vana ,  and  fometimes,  by  contra- 
diftinftion,  Urd'h’-As-vana,  or,  as  it  is  always  pronounced  in  the  fpoken  dia¬ 
lers,  Urdfj -A'Jbdn  or  A'Jbdna.  The  upper  Naulibis ,  or  Nildbi ,  in  Pto¬ 
lemy,  falls  in  at  Ghor-bund,  or  Goracjha-van,  in  Sanfcrit ,  which  appears  to 
be  the  Alexandria  ad  Paropatnifum  of  the  hiftorians  of  Alexander.  It 
was  called  Nildbi ,  from  its  being  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nildb.  The 
immenfe  ridge  between  Nildbi  and  Drafhatca ,  or  Drajhtaca,  is  properly  de¬ 
lineated  in  Ptolemy.  Alexandria  ad  Paropamifum  was  near  the  cave  of 
Prometheus,  which  is  to  be  feen  tc  this  day  near  the  pafs  of  Sheibart 
between  Ghor-band  and  Bamiyan.  Orthofpana,  or  limply  Afbdna ,  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Pentingeri an  table.  It  is  called  alfo  in  Sanfcrit ,  Jayini'-de'vi'- 
Jlhan ,  or  the  place  of  the  goddefs  of  vi&ory,  and  is  the  Nicjea  (a  word  of 
the  fame  import)  of  the  hiftorians  of  Alexander.  The  place  where  her 
temple  ftood,  is  clofe  to  Cabul ,  and  is  ftill  fecretly  vifited  by  Hindu  pil¬ 
grims.  Jayini'-de'vi'  and  Asa-de'vi7  are  the  fame  deity:  the  latter  fig- 
nifies  the  goddefs,  who  grants  the  objefl  of  our  afa ,  or  wifhes.  She  is 
called  alfo  Asya'ca  in  a  derivative  form,  and  the  place  is  called  by  the 
Mufulmans,  AJhcdn-arfdn ,  who  have  thus  altered  the  old  name  into  an  Ara- 
bick  denomination  of  the  fame  import  nearly;  for  it  fignifies,  he  who  knows 
our  afhee,  or  wi flies.  There  is  the  tomb  of  a  faint,  who  now  officiates  in 
the  room  of  Asa-dz'vi',  and  grants  to  devout  Mufulmans  the  objeft  of 
their  wifhes. 
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The  Nicaa  of  the  hiftorians  of  Alexander,  is  probably  the  Niczea  of 
Nonnus*,  which  he  calls  alfo  Ajlacia ,  probably  for  Afdcia  or  Afyacia:  for, 
according  to  the  Purdnas ,  Jayini'-de'vi',  or  the  nymph  Nic^ea,  was  alfo 
called  Afyaca;  Afaca  would  be  as  grammatical;  and  the  town  of  Afaca 
or  Afyaca ,  in  a  derivative  form,  would  be  A'fydceya  or  Afaceya ,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  Afyacia  and  Afacia. 

The  Parapomifean  hills,  or  at  leafl  part  of  them,  are  called  alfo  Parna - 
fas,  and  Parne/Jits,  by  Dionysius  Periegetes,  Priscian,  and  F.  Avie- 
nus:  this  laft  appellation  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  curruption,  or 
contra&ion  from  the  firft.  But  the  difference  is  fo  great,  that,  in  my  hum¬ 
ble  opinion,  thefe  are  really  two  different  denominations  of  the  fame  moun¬ 
tainous  traft,  at  lead,  of  part  of  it.  Thefe  mountains  are  in  general  called 
Devanica  in  the  Hindu  facred  books,  becaufe  they  were  full  of  Devas  or  gods, 
and  holy  Rajhis  and  Brahmens ,  who  are  emphatically  called  the  gods  of  the 
earth,  or  Bhu-devas.  They  lived,  according  to  the  Purdnas ,  in  bowers  or  huts, 
called  Parnafdlas  or  Parhafas ,  becaufe  they  were  made  of  leaves,  for  fuch 
is  the  Sanfcrit  expreflion,  whilft  we  fhould  fay,  built  with  twigs  and 
branches.  Indeed  the  leaves  are  the  molt  confpicuous  part,  becaufe  in  India , 
when  dry,  they  generally  adhere  (till  to  the  boughs  they  grew  upon.  The 
moll  celebrated  amongft  thefe  Parnafas  was  that  of  the  famous  Atri,  whofe 
hiftory  is  clofely  conne&ed  with  that  of  the  Britijh  iflands,  and  other 
weflern  regions.  It  was  fituated  on  an  infulated  hill,  called  in  the  Purdnas , 
MerUy  and  by  the  Greeks ,  Meros.  It  is  fuppofed  by  the  Hindus  to  be  a 
fplinter  from  the  larger  Merit ;  and  that  the  Gods  come  and  refide  upon  it 
occahonally.  Its  fituation  was  afcertained  by  the  late  Mr.  Foster,  by 
my  friend  Mirza-Mogul  Beg,  and  by  P.  Montserrat,  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  emperor  Acbar  in  his  expedition  to  Cabul  in  the  year  1581.  It 
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is  called  to  this  day  Mer-coh  and  Mar-coh ,  or  the  mountain  of  Mer  or  Me- 
ru ;  for  in  the  fpoken  dialefts,  they  often  fay  Mer  for  Meru ,  and  in  the 
Treloci-derpana,  we  conftantly  read  Mer  for  Meru.  It  is  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Peijhower  and  Jalalabad ;  and  about  twenty-four  miles  from  the 
latter,  on  the  banks  of  the  Landi-Sindh  or  Cameh  river.  It  is  now  a  bare 
rock,  the  river  which  formerly  ran  to  the  fouth  of  it,  having  carried  away 
all  the  earth  from  the  lower  parts;  and  the  earth  above  being  no  longer 
fupported,  was  alfo  wafhed  away  by  the  rains.  From  its  difmal  appear¬ 
ance,  it  was  called  Be-dowlat  by  the  emperor  Huma'yun.  It  looks  like 
a  fingle  ftone,  without  any  fidure.  It  extends  from  the  well  to  the  ead. 
It  rifes  abruptly  from  the  plain  in  which  it  Hands ;  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top;  P.  Monserrat  reckons  about  2000  feet,  and  it  is  about  fix  furlongs 
in  length :  its  didance  from  the  neared  hill  is  about  three  miles.  The 
ground  to  the  fouth  and  ead  is  marfliy,  being  the  old  bed  of  the  river :  to 
the  wed  are  feen  feveral  triangular  entrances  into  caves.  To  the  ead  at 
the  didance  of  three  miles,  is  a  wretched  village,  called  Biffour  or  Bijfowly 
( Bujfozvul  in  Major  Rennell’s  map)  which  about  two  hundred  years  ago 
was  a  pretty  large  town.  To  the  wed  are  the  villages  of  Ambarcand  and 
Battercote ,  clofe  to  which  Na'dirsha'h  encamped;  and  as  there  is  no  other 
encamping  ground  near  this  place  for  a  numerous  army,  we  may  fafely 
conclude  this  to  be  the  very  fpot  on  which  Alexander  encamped  near 
the  town  of  Nyfa}  which  extended  all  round  the  mountain.  Befides,  his 
camp  was  near  the  fepulchres  of  the  inhabitants,  which  were  to  the  we-d  of 
the  mountain. 

On  this  mountain,  it  is  declared  in  the  Puranas,  was  the  Parhafdla,  or 
Parhafa,  of  Atri  :  there  they  fhewed  formerly  a  cave,  in  which  he  ufed  to 
retire  occadonally. 


Vol.  VI. 
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The  word  Par  ha  fignifies  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  a  feather,  and  a  wing.  Its 
derivative  Parhafa ,  fignifies  any  thing  made  of  leaves;  fuch  as  bafkets, 
hats,  penns,  coops,  huts.  Sec.  it  fignifies  alfo  any  thing  that  is  radiant; 
hence  the  learned  affirm,  that  the  word  Par  ha.  was  formerly  fynonymous 
with  Ciraha ,  or  ray,  though  now  never  found  in  that  fenfe.  In  the  north- 
weft  parts  of  India ,  in  the  Paftoo  language,  it  is  pronounced  Panna  and 
Pannai  in  the  plural :  hence  I  conceive  the  word  Parna  or  Panna ,  to  be  the 
root  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words  Pinna ;  and  of  the  Saxon  and  Englifh 
words  pen,  fin,  pin,  penn,  and  alfo  of  the  name  of  that  plant,  with  pin¬ 
nated  leaves,  called  fern  in  Englifh,  and  in  Greek  Pteris,  the  pinnated  or 
winged:  Parnica  is  another  regular  derivative,  fome  times  ufed  in  compo- 
fition,  as  well  as  Parhaca ;  and,  as  in  the  firft  ages,  mankind  either  lived 
in  Gopas,  caves,  or  in  huts  built  of  branches  and  leaves,  which  laft  were 
their  fummer  habitations,  thefe  huts  were  Parhdfas,  or  P arnicas ,  and  Par- 
nacasy  Pomaces  and  Fornices.  The  Greek  words  PepRo*,  P o^nm,  and  P ofw, 
feem  to  be  derived  from  Parley  am  t  a  regular  Sanfcrit  derivative,  though 
never  ufed.  Proftitutes  were  thus  called  in  Greek  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
fornication  is  derived  from  fornix. 

f 

Mount  Parna/Jus  in  Greece  was  probably  thus  denominated,  from  a  Pam 
iidfa,  which  conftituted  the  ancient  temple,  according  to  Pausanias:  it  was 
made  of  branches  and  leaves  ;  but  as  the  word  Parhafa  fignifies  alfo  any 
thing  made  of  feathers  or  wings,  others  infilled,  that  formerly  it  confifted 
of  the  wings  of  certain  bees  cemented  together  with  wax. 

t 

In  the  molt  fecret  recefs  of  the  temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  there  was  a.  Par- 
ha/a  or  Parhafa  fenced  with  leaves  and  branches,  and  it  was  called  Penus  ac¬ 
cording  to  Festus  :  as  it  was  uncovered,  it  was  really,  what  we  call  in  En- 
gliJJj,  a  penn  or  fence  :  and,  indeed,  the  word  Parhafa ,  properly  pronounced, 

founds  very  much  like  Penus. 
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In  the  fame  manner,  the  word  Patra.  a  leaf,  or  Pdtta,  as  it  is  pronounced  in 
the  fpoken  dialers,  has  found  its  way  into  Latin ,  in  the  words  Patera ,  Patina, 
Patena ,  and  Petafus  :  this  lad  being  ufed  to  fignify  equally  the  covering  of  the 
head  and  of  a  houfe,  which  were  originally  made  of  leaves  and  branches,  and 
to  this  day,  in  India ,  by  the  poorer  fort  of  people.  The  Pateras  called  Patra 
in  Sanfcrit ,  or  cups  ufed  in  facrifices,  are  often  made  of  a  large  leaf,  folded 
up,  and  kept  together  with  four  wooden  pins ;  utenfils  made  of  leaves  are  dill 
ufed  by  the  Hindus  at  their  meals,  and  the  Greek  word  Petalon  is  obvioudy  de¬ 
rived  from  it. 

The  word  Parndfa ,  or  Parndfas ,  was  not  unknown  in  the  wed,  at  dome 
early  period:  but  as  it  belonged  to  the  language  of  the  gods,  there  was 
another  word  prevalent  in  the  vulgar  or  profane  languages,  and  ufed  in 
its  room.  This  word  is  Lama  or  Lar,  which  is  found  to  this  day  in  the 
Galic  language,  and  that  of  the  Cymri,  as  well  as  in  Greek  ;  in  which  lad  how¬ 
ever  it  appears  to  be  obfolete :  but  either  in  its  original  form,  or  through 
its  derivatives,  it  is  fufceptihle  of  the  various  acceptations  of  the  word 
Parndfa;  and  this  accounts  for  Larnaffus  being  alfo  the  name  of  mount 
Parnajfus . 

Larcos ,  Larnax  dignified  a  baflcet  of  twigs,  and  a  ched:  Lariethos  any 
covering  of  bark.  In  Greek  Laura ,  Lauran ,  fignify,  a  houfe,  an  hermitage; 
alfo  an  affemblage  of  fuch  houfes.  Lar ,  in  Latin,  is  a  houfe  in  Galic; 
and  in  the  dialed  of  the  Cymri ,  the  ground  door.  The  original  name  feems 
to  have  been  Lama,  which  was  pronounced  in  different  countries,  Lar  and 
Lan,  like  the  Sanfcrit  word  Parna,  of  which,  by  dropping  either  the  r  or 
the  n,  they  make  either  Para,  or  Pana ,  in  various  dialeds  of  India.  Hence 
Llan  in  Galic  dignifies  a  houfe:  Llan  in  the  dialeds  of  the  Cymri ,  an  inclo- 
fure.  Thus,  were  the  houfehold  gods  called  indifferently  Lares  and 
Penates. 
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The  words  Lar,  Lama ,  Parnd  and  Patel  were  once  ufed  indifferently  in  the 
weft,  to  fignify  a  penn  or  coop:  and  fwine  confined  in  them  for  the  purpofe 
of  fattening,  were  called  from  that  circumftance  Larioni,  and  their  flefh,  La - 
ridurn,  Pcrna  and  Petafio . 

The  word  Lar  or  Laura ,  is  ftill  ufed  in  Galic  ( Loar  or  Lomhar J,  and  in. 
the  dialed  of  the  Cymric  Llueru  to  fignify  refplendence,  and  probably  from 
the  laft  are  derived  the  words  glare,  clear.  See.  It  is  applied  in  Greek  to 
refplendent  metals,  as  gold  and  filver  j  alfo  to  the  Laurus ,  or  laurel  tree,  fa- 
cred  to  the  author  of  refplend.ence.  Daphne,  another  name  for  the  Lauras , 
is  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit  Taparia,  a  name  of  the  Sun,  as  the  author  of 
heat:  for  that  place  in  Egypt*,  called  Tapana  in  the  Pur  anas ,  is  called 
Taphnai ,  by  the  feventy  interpreters;  and  Daphnes  or  Daphne,  by  Greek  and 
Roman  authors. 

Though  thefe  mountains  were  in  general  called  Parnajfian,  yet  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Parnajfus  or  Parhafa ,  belonged  properly  to  that  fingle  mountain,, 
on  which  flood  the  Parhafala ,  or  Parhafa ,  of  Atri  or  Idris  ;  this  was,  I  fup- 
pofe,  his  rummer  habitation,  for  he  had  below  a  Samacb'h,  in  which,  it  is 
laid,  he  lived  occafionally. 

It  is  declared  in  the  Purdnas ,  that  when  De'va-Nahush a,  always 
pronounced  Deo-naush  in  converfation,  and  in  the  vulgar  dialedts  and 
obvioufly  the  Dionysius  of  the  Greeks ,  conquered  the  world,  he  vifited 
the  feat  of  his  grand  anceftor  Atri  on  the  lefler  Meru ;  and  being  uneafy 
to  fee  it  thus  neglefled  ;  he  fent  for  Visva-carma,  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  gods,  and  ordered  him  to  build  on  the  fpot  a  fuperb  city,  which  he  call- 
cd  after  his  own  name  Deva-NahuJha-nagari ,  which  is  accurately  render* 

*  Aftatkk  Rcfearches,  vol.  III.  p.  383, 
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cd  Dionyfiopolis  in  Greek.  It  is  called  alfo  (imply  Nahu/ham,  Nahujhd  and 
Naujha,  from  which  the  Greeks  made  Nyfai  and,  as  the  word  Nahufia  is 
pronounced  Nagufh  in  feveral  dialeds  of  India ,  particularly  in  the  Deckan  ; 
we  find  it  alfo  called  Nagaz ,  as  in  the  life  of  Amir  Timur  :  but  it  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  1 Nughz  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery  ;  the  true  name  of  which, 
is  Bughz  or  Bughzan ,  the  capital  city  of  the  diflri&of  Irydb  near  Cabul.  Na- 
hufhd  is  better  known  in  Hindujtan  by  the  emphatical  appellation  of  Devd~ 
Na^ari,  or  the  divine  city.  It  was  called  alfo,  but  within  the  limits  of  that 
country  only,  Nagara  or  the  city. 

Since  the  deflrudlion  of  the  original  city,  the  capital  of  that  diflricl,  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  went  alfo  by  the  name  of  Nagara ,  which  was  fuccefllvely  applied 
to  Adinagara  and  to  felldldbdd . 

The  diflridt  of  Nagara  is  called,  in  the  Ayeen-Akbery  and  by  the  natives  to 
this  day,  Nekier-hury  for  Nagar-wdra,  or  the  home  diflricl  of  Nagara. 

Not  a  fingle  veftige  remains  now  of  the  ancient  Nanjhd  or  Nyfa  ;  but  the 
ftony  bafe  of  Meru  has  refilled  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  corrofions  of 
the  river,  which  flowed  formerly  to  the  fouth  of  it. 

The  Sun  and  Dionysius  were  worfhipped  there,  and  Devi,  or  the  Earth, 
had  a  cave  facred  to  her. 

There  is  a  linking  fimilarity  between  the  Grecian  Parnafus  and  this 
mountain.  The  original  temple  at  both  places  was  an  humble  Parndfa: 
at  both  places  the  Sun,  Dionysius,  and  the  Earth  were  worfhipped. 
Mount  Parnafus  in  Greece  was  full  of  Samach'hes  alfo.  It  had  two  fum- 
mits,  one  of  which  was  called  Nyfa,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  city  5  and  the 
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other  Cyrrha  or  Cyrrhan  in  the  oblique  cafe:  this  was-  facred  to  the  Sun. 
The  words  Cyrrha  and  Kirros  feem  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanfcrit  Ciraha , 
which  implies  irradiation  and  refplendence.  The  mod  ancient  oracle,  and 
place  of  worfhip  at  Delphos,  was  that  of  the  earth,  in  a  cave,  which  was 
called  Delphi;  an  obfolete  Greek  word,  fynonymous  with  yoni  in  Sanfcrit:  for 
it  is  the  opinion  of  devout  Hindus,  that  caves  are  the  fymbol  of  the  facred 
yoni:  this  opinion  prevailed  alfo  in  the  weft;  for  perforations  and  clefts  in 
(tones  and  rocks  were  called  Cunni-Diaboli  by  the  firft  Chrijlians,  who  al¬ 
ways  beftowed  the  appellation  of  devils  on  the  deities  of  the  heathens.  Per¬ 
forated  ftones  are  not  uncommon  in  India;  and  devout  people  pafs  through 
them,  when  the  opening  will  admit  of  it,  in  order  to  be  regenerated.  If  the 
hole  be  too  fmall,  they  put  either  the  hand  or  foot  through  it,  and  with 
a  fufficient  degree  of  faith,  it  anfwers  nearly  the  fame  purpofe.  One  of  the 
feven  wonders  of  the  peak  in  Derby/hire,  is  called  by  a  coarfer  name  (till, 
but  very  improperly;  for  this  wonderful  cave,  or  at  lead  one  very  much 
.ike  it,  in  tht.  Sacred  if  es,  and  particularly  noticed  in  the  Purdnas ,  is  declar¬ 
ed  to  be  the  facred  yoni.  The  cleft  called  Guhya-fhdn  in  Nepal ,  anfwers  fully 
and  literally  to  the  coarfe  appellation  beftowed  upon  the  other  in  Derbyjhire 
by  the  vulgar,  and  is  moft  devoutly  worfhipped  by  numerous  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  India. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  my  learned  friends  here,  it  is  probable, 
that  whenever puja'wa.s  performed  in  honour  of  Prithivi,  or  the  Earth , 
the  navel  of  Vishnu,  or  facred  umbilicus  of  white  marbles  kept  at  Delphos , 
in  the  fanctuary  of  tne  temple,  and  carefully  wrapt  up  in  cloth,  was  placed 
in  the  cave  of  Delphi.  By  the  navel  of  Vishnu  the  Hindus  underftand  the 
Os  Tincoz *. 


From  the  fimilarity  between  the  Parhdfa  of  India,  and  that  of  Greece, 

Afiatick  Refearches,  vol.  III.  p.  363. 
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it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  were  carried  from  the 
more  ancient,  to  the  modern  one:  the  Indian  Parhdfa  is  evidently  the 
more  ancient:  for  when  Deucalion  went  into  Greece ,  Dionysius  and 
Apollo  were  not  worfhipped  on  mount  Parnafus:  he  found  there  only  the 
oracle  of  Themis.  As  Deucalion  was  fovereign  of  the  country,  in 
which  the  Indian  Parnafus  is  fituated,  it  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  highly 
probable,  that  he  carried  into  Greece ,  the  worfhip  of  the  deities  of  his  native 
country,  and  more  particularly  that  of  Dionysius;  though  I  mull  confefs, 
that  it  is  pofitively  alferted  in  the  Purdnas ,  that  De'va-Naiiusha  vifited 
the  countries  in  the  weft;  and  there  built  cities  called  after  his  own  name: 
he  gave  alfo  his  name  to  rivers,  and  particularly  to  the  Danube  or  Ifler,  which, 
according  to  the  Purdnas ,  fliould  be  fpelled  Tfier.  His  route  is  thus  de- 
feribed  in  the  Purayias:  he  firft  defeended  from  the  elevated  plains  of  little 
Bokhara  with  a  numerous  army,  and  invaded  the  countries  of  Sainarcand,  Bah - 
lac  and  Cabul,  which  were  then  inhabited  by  the  "Sacas  and  Bacafenas:  he 
conquered  afterwards  Iran,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia ;  and  proceeding  afterwards 
through  the  dwip  of  Varaha,  or  Europe ;  he  conquered  Chandra-dw'ip,  or 
the  Britijh  ifiands:  he  went  thence  into  Curu,  which  includes  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  whole  of  Siberia:  having  conquered  China,  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  fouth  of  it,  and  India,  he  returned  to  the  plains  of  Meru ,  through 
the  pafs  of  Hardwar . 

The  Greeks  fuppofed  that  mount  Parnafus  was  the  favourite  abode  of  the 
Mufes.  The  Hindus  have  not  limited  their  refidence  to  any  particular  fpot:  but 
as  the  Sun  is  their  leader,. they  are  fuppofed  to  accompany  him. 

They  are  called  Rafa  in  Sanfcrit ,  in  which  language  this  word  fignifies 
juice  in  general,  but  is  more  particularly  underftood  of  tne  honied  juice  of 
flowers:  it  implies  alfo  any  thing  which  we  particularly  delight  in. 


There 
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There  are  nine  of  them,  divided  into  three  clad'es:  and  this  accounts  for 
the  Greeks  fuppofing  that  there  were,  originally,  but  three  mufes. 


Thefe  three  clafles  relate  to  love,  war  and  religion. 

1  Shringard  adorned  with  jewels:  called  alfo  Shuchi  neat ; 
and  Ujwala  fhining  white. 

2  Hdfyd ,  Hdfdy  Hafd;  all  implying  laughter. 

3  Car  and }  Carunyd,  Grand ,  Crapd,  Anucampd,  Anucro - 
floa,  all  implying  a  merciful  difpofition,  and  tender 
pity. 


Firft  Clafs< 


4  Raudra  and  Ugra>  grief  and  rage  accompanied  with  tears: 
defpair. 

5  Vira  or  Ut/waha-vardand :  heroick:  infpiring  with  cou- 


Second  Clafs 


rage. 

6  Bhaydnacdy  Bhayancara3  Pratibhaya,  Bhaira-va ,  Bh'ijha - 
nd,  Ddruhai  BhiJhjna ,  or  Bhima,  Ghord;  all  thefe 
names  imply,  fear,  horror,  hardnefs  of  heart,  recipro¬ 
cal  dread.  See . 

7  Vibhatfd  or  Vicrata ;  trembling  with  fear  at  the  fight 
of  feenes  of  cruelty,  or  at  the  recital  of  heavy  mif- 
fortunes. 


Third  Clafs  < 


8 


Adbhuta  or  Vifmayd ,  Chitra  Afcharya  :  wonder  and  admi¬ 
ration. 

Sbanta  is  when  we  have  effeftually  extinguifhed  our 
fenfes. 


I ibhatjdy  and  Adbhuta  relate  to  that  ftate,  in  which  are  virtuous  people; 
who,  without  renouncing  the  world,  enjoy  its  lawful  pleafures;  cautioufly 
avoiding  vice  and  guiltinefs.  Shantd  is  adapted  to  the  (late  of  a  perfon, 
who,  wifliing  to  be  reunited  to  the  Supreme  Being,  confiders  virtue  in  the 
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light  of  vice,  because  it  implies  attachment  to  the  world.  This  is  seldom 
used,  hence  it  is,  that  many  reckon  only  eight  Rasas  or  Muses.  Worldly, 
or  common  singers  are  forbidden  the  use  of  this,  and  even  according  to 
some,  that  of  the  seventh  and  eighth. 

The  ancients,  according  to  Macrobius,  entertained  nearly  the  same 
idea,  with  respect  to  the  Muses.  Divines,  says  he  *  reckori  nine  Muses,  eight 
of  which  answer  to  the  musical  sounds  of  the  eight  sphasres :  the  ninth, 
which  is  the  most  perfect  and  sublime,  they  consider  as  an  harmonical  con¬ 
cord  resulting  from  the  eight  former.  Macrobius  insists  that  this  idea  is 
as  ancient  as  Hesiod.  The  Hindus  likewise  consider  Shantd  as  resulting 
from  the  simultaneous  cadence  and  united  powers  of  the  others :  and  as 
Shantd  is  never  used  in  worldly  concerns,  they  often  reckon  eight  Rasas 
or  Muses  only.  The  nine  Rasas  are  represented  as  beautiful  damsels,  with 
peculiar  attributes  and  dresses. 

Pierus  the  son  of  Magnes,  whose  great-grandfather  was  Deucalion, 
introduced  into  Greece  the  nine  Muses  :  and  the  old  uncouth  music  of  the 
Greeks,  which  consisted  only  of  four  Muses,  was  laid  aside,  it  seems ;  but  not 
without  violent  struggleson  the  part  ofthe  adherentsot  the  old  Rhythmica. 

Deucalion  is  called  Ca'la-Yavana  in  the  Puranas,  but  Ca'lyu'n 
and  Ca'lju'n  in  conversation,  and  in  the  vulgar  dialects.  Though  ac¬ 
knowledged  of  divine  extraction,  and  of  course  entitled  to  the  epithet  of 
De'va  ;  it  is  never  bestowed  on  him,  because  he  presumed  to  oppose 
Cri" shna  :  and,  indeed,  he  was  very  near  overpowering  him.  But,  as  his 
descendants  gave  him  his  right  as  to  the  title  of  DeVa,  and  decreed  di- 

.  *  Macrob.  in  somn.  scip.  lib.  2°,  c.  3U,  p.  88. 
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vine  honours  to  be  paid  to  him,  we  shall  henceforth  call  him  Deva-Ca'la- 
Yavana,  or,  according  to  the  vulgar  mode  of  pronouncing  this  compound 
word,  De'o-Ca'l’-Yun,  which  sounds  exactly  like  Deucalion  in  Greek. 

His  father  was  the  famous  Garga,  whose  story  is  thus  related  in  the 

Bhavishya-puraiid.  Sada'-Siva-Maha'-de'va,  is  a  great  penitent  (Yogi)  : 

* 

he  continually  walks  in  the  path  of  knowledge  :  having  dedicated  himself 
to  the  service  of  Vishnu  (here  is  understood  the  supreme  being  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  V ishnu),  he  was  constantly  thinking  on  him.  They,  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  worship  of  Vishnu,  have  no  occasion  to  worship  the  other 
gods:  for  there  is  no  god  like  Vishnu,  who  is  the  original  soul,  and  the 
ancient  of  days.  Whoever  devotes  himself  to  him,  obtains  a  seat  at  the  most 

i 

excellent  feet*,  he  has  no  beginning,  and  he  never  dies  :  he  is  pure  and 
incapable  of  decay  :  he  bestows  knowledge,  and  everlasting  bliss  :  hence 
he  is  particularly  to  be  worshipped.  Maha'-de'va  well  knowing  that 
Vaicant’ha  (Vishnu)  was  to  be  born  of  the  Vrishnis and  Andhacas ,  said, 
I  shall  be  his  Purohita  (or  officiating  prieft) :  and  he  was  born  of  woman,  in 
the  character  of  Garga:  as  soon  as  Crishna  was  born,  Garga  acted 
as  his  Purohita :  hence  he  is  called  Garga'cha'rya  :  he  gives  XJrdha 
(command  over  lust),  and,  though  concealed  under  a  mortal  form,  he  is 
really  Maha'-de'va.  Garga  is  positively  asserted  here  to  be  Maha'-de'va 
himself,  who  is  called  also  Pramat’he'sa  or  the  lord  of  the  five  senses  or 
servants :  because  they  are  to  be  kept  in  due  subjection  to  reason.  Hence 
the  western  mythologists  gave  out  some,  that  D'eo-Cal yu'n  was  the  son 
of  Jupiter,  others  of  Prometheus.  Garga  was  a  famous  astronomer, 
being  Maha'-de'va  himself ;  and  the  same  is  asserted  of  Prometheus,  who 
generally  lived  in  Scythia ,  in  which  is  situated  the  peak  of  Cailasa  the 

*  This  expression  is  still  used  at  the  court  of  the  great  Lama,  who  is  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu. 
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abode  of  Maha'-de'va.  Lastly,  Prometheus  is  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Japet,  the  Jya'-pati  of  the  Hindus >j  and  it  is  very  probable,  as  we 
have  seen  in  a  former  essay,  that  Jya'-pati  was  an  incarnation  of  Maha'- 
de'va,  or  Maha'-dev'a  himself.  The  Greek  mythologists  were  little  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  numberless  incarnations  found  in  the  Puranas ,  but  sup¬ 
pose  the  Avdtaras  and  Avantaras  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  parent  deity, 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  nature. 

*  i  •  f 

The  history  of  Deo-ca'l-yu'n  is  thus  related  in  a  well-known  poem 
called  Hari-vansa.  Garga  was  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  Vrishnis  and 
Andhacas :  at  an  early  period  he  became  Brahmachdri ,  and  had  such  com¬ 
mand  over  himself,  that  he  never  longed  after  woman.  One  day,  before 
a  numerous  and  respectable  assembly,  king  Shala  reviled  him,  and  as¬ 
serted  that  his  continence  proceeded  merely  from  incapacity.  The  sage 
irritated  at  this  reflection,  withdrew  from  the  world,  and  performed  religious 
austerities  for  twelve  years,  during  which  time  he  subsisted  entirely  on 
filings  of  iron.  Maha-de'va  being  pleased  granted  his  boon,  that  a  son 
should  be  born  unto  him,  who  would  reunite  in  himself  all  the  energy  of 
the  Vrishnis  and  Andhacas ;  and  that  they  should  never  prevail  against  him. 
The  sovereign  king  of  the  Yavanas ,  having  no  children,  and  hearing  of  this 
boon,  went  to  Garga;  and  after  many  entreaties  prevailed  on  the  sage  to 
accompany  him  into  his  kingdom  :  there  he  brought  him  into  a  Gdsha^  or 
hut  made  of  leaves  and  branches,  and  placed  round  him  many  shepherdesses ; 
the  holy  man  fixed  his  choice  on  one  of  them  called  Gopdli-apsarasa  :  she 
retained  his  seed  against  her  will,  and  in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  boy 
at  Gazni.  Here  I  shall  observe,  that  this  apsarasa,  or  celestial  nymph,  hav¬ 
ing  misbehaved  at  the  court  of  Indra,  was  doomed  to  Jive  on  earth,  for 
a  certain  time,  in  the  character  of  a  Gopdli  or  shepherdess.  This  punish¬ 
ment  is  often  inflicted  on  them  :  and  whilst  on  earth  they  generally  pros- 
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titute  themselves  to  the  handsomest  men;  but  always  destroy  the  embryo 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  this  however  the  Gopali-apsarasa  did  not  succeed, 
because  Garga  was  of  a  superior  nature,  being  an  incarnation  of  Maha- 
deva.  The  king  of  the  Yavanas  brought  up  the  child  in  his  own  place, 
and  adopted  him  for  his  son:  after  his  death  Ca'la-yavanad  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  He  longed  after  the  ftrife  of  war,  and  having  asked  the  most 
respectable  Brahmens -,  which  were  the  most  powerful  tribes  in  the  country ; 
Na'rada  pointed  out  to  him  the  Vrishnis  and  Andhacas ,  Cal-yun  being 
joined  by  the  Sdcas,  Daradas ,  Par  adds,  Tangdnas,  Chafas,  ’and  all  the  petty 
tribes  of  robbers,  inhabiting  the  skirts  of  the  snowy  mountains,  advanced 
against  Mathura.  Crishna  having  heard  of  AIaha'-d eva’s  boon,  was 
greatly  alarmed  ;  and  attempted  to  enter  into  a  negociation  with  Cal-yun, 
but  his  overtures  were  rejected.  He  then  convened  his  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  having  declared  to  them  in  a  few  words,  the  critical  situation 
they  were  in ;  represented  to  them  that  they  had  to  time  to  lose,  advised 
them  to  leave  Mathura,  and  retire  with  him  to  Divaraca  in  Gurjur-dcsa 
(near  point  Jig  at).  He  informed  them  also  that  Jara-sandha  (the  most 
powerful  prince  in  India  at  that  time,  and  whose  daughter  had  married 
i,C,ANSA^at  the  head  ol  the  confederate  kings,  who  had  resolved  to  revenue 
tne  death  of  Cansa,  wasadvancing  with  an  immense  army.  When  Crishna 
had  seen  his  friends  and  relations  safe  at  Dxoaraca ;  he  returned  alone  to 
Mathura ;  and  presented  himself  before  Ca'l-yun,  who  rising  from  his 
seat  in  a  great  rage, attempted  to  seize  him.  Crishna  fled, and  Cal-yun 
pursued  him  as  far  as  the  cave  in  which  slept  the  famous  Muchu-cunda. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Raivata  mountains,  which  extend  from  Guzrdt  toward 
Ajmer.  Muchu-cunda  was  the  son  ofking  Mandata,  who  lived  in  the 
Crl  ta-yuga  or  golden-age  :  having  defeated  and  humbled  the  Baity  as,  the 
gods,  out  of  gratitude,  waited  on  him  requesting  him  to  ask  a  boon.  The 
warrior,  who  was  exhausted  with  fatigue,  answered  he  wanted  nothing 

but 
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but  sleep,  and  wished  he  might  sleep  till  the  arrival  of  Crishn  a,  and  that, 
whosoever  should  presume  to  awake  him,  might  be  destroyed  by  the  fire  of 
his  eye.  Crishn  a,  who  knew  that  such  aboon  had  been  granted  to  Muchu- 
cunda,  boldly  entered  the  gloomy  cave,  and  placing  himself  toward  the 
head  of  Muchu-cunda,  waited  in  silence  the  arrival  of  Ca  l-yun.  lie 
soon  arrived,  and  seeing  a  man  asleep,  struck  him  several  times  to  awake 
him.  Muchu-cunda  opening  his  eyes,  a  flame  darted  from  them,  which 
reduced  Ca'la-yavana  to  ashes.  Crishna  went  immediately  to  Dwa- 
raca,  and  gathering  his  forces  fell  upon  the  Yemenis,  put  the  greatest  part 
of  them  to  the  sword,  and  the  rest  fled  to  their  native  country. 

The  conclusion  of  the  drama  is  certainly  forced,  ridiculous,  and  unnatu¬ 
ral:  it  is  more  probable,  that  Deo-cal-yun  seeing  his  army  defeated,  fied 
to  his  native  country :  and,  that  through  shame  and  vexation,  he  with¬ 
drew  with  his  family  and  adherents  to  Greece.  This  conjecture  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  testimony  of  Greek  hiltorians,  who  uniformly  assert,  that  he 
reigned,  and  ultimately  died  in  Greece.  I  hey  are  not,  however,  agreed 
about  his  origin,  some  saying  he  was  a  Scythian ,  and  others,  that  he  was 
a  Syrian. 

Ak  y  catastrophe,  general  or  partial,  either  by  fire,  sword,  or  water,  is  cal¬ 
led  in  Sancrit  Pralaya :  but  this  word  in  the  spoken  dialers  is  generally 
understood  of  destruction  by  water,  and  of  course  the  Greeks  understood  it 
in  that  light ;  when  speaking  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  which  befel  the 
Yavanas  and  their  leader  Deo-cal-yun  on  the  borders  of  India',  and  I 
cannot  help  observing,  that  Greece  was  a  most  unfavourable  spot  for  a 
partial  flood. 

The  Yavanas  originally  worshipped  the  sacred  ^  oni  alone,  which  they 

considered 
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considered  as  the  sole  author  of  their  being;  but  learned  pandits  suppose, 
that,  when  we  read  in  the  above  legend,  that  the  king  of  the  Yavanas 
adopted  for  his  son  an  Avdntara  of  Maha-dev'a  ;  it  implies  also,  that 
himselt  with  his  subjects  admitted  the  worship  of  the  Linga  or  Phallus.  Be 

r 

this  as  it  may,  Prometheus,  Deucalion,  and  his  mother  Jodamia, 
had  altars  erected  to  them  in  Greece. 


Garga-sthan  or  the  place  of  Garga,  where  he  lived  amongst  cowherds, 
is  fourteen  coss  from  Cabul  according  to  some  pilgrims.  I  have  not  been 
able  yet  to  ascertain  its  situation,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  insert  it  in  the 
map.  It  is  situated  in  the  mountains,  which,  from  this  circumstance, 
are  called  Garga-sthan ,  and  by  Persian  authors  Gherghistan. 


It  was  asserted  in  the  Cabirian  mysteries,  that  Prometheus  or  Pra- 
mathesa  had  a  son  called  vEtnceus.*  Pausanias  mentions  his  name 
only  ;  and  says  he  could  not  divulge,  what  he  had  heard  concerning  these 
deities  in  the  sacred  recesses  of  the  temple,  without  being  guilty  of  a  sacri¬ 
lege.  The  name  of  this  inferior  deity  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Ait- 
neswara  or  Aitne'sa  for  Aitna-isa.  This  god  I  do  not  find  mentioned 
in  the  Puranas  ;  but  his  consort  Aitni'-de'vi,  or  the  goddess  Aitni',  is 
repeatedly  noticed  in  these  sacred  books.  She  resided  in  an  island,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  declared  to  be  thirty  yojanas,  or  about  150  miles, 
an  expression  rather  obscure.  There  on  a  high  mountain  vomiting  fire, 
was  the  sthdn,  or  place  of  the  goddess  Aitni'  :  indeed  the  whole  island  is 
called  Aitni-stlidn ,  and  has  no  other  name  in  the  Puranas.  This  obviously 
is  Mount  JLtna,  and  the  island  of  Sicily ,  which  was  uninhabited,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Pauranics ,  on  account  of  the  dreadful  eruptions  of  the  moun- 


*Pausan.  Bceotic.  lib.  9.  p.  300. 
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tain;  the  crater  of  which  was  considered  as  sacred  according  to  Pa  usa- 
nias.*  The  island  (or  tract  of  islands)  of  Lipara  is  mentioned  also  in 
the  Fur  anas  in  which  it  is  declared,  that  the  appellation  of  Laya-para 
is  derived  from  Para-laya  ;  because  they  who  threw  themselves  into 
the  volcano,  obtained  Laya ,  or  reunion  to  the  supreme  being.  It  is  said 
to  be  ten  yojanas  or  fifty  miles  distant  from  Aitni-sthdn  or  Sicily. 

Aitni'-de'vi  is  obviously  the  nymph  called  ./Etna  by  the  Sicilians : 
she  was  the  mother  of  the  Palici,  whose  father  was  Jupiter  with  the 
title  of  Adramus,  supposed  with  good  reason  by  the  learned  to  be  the  same  - 
with  the  Adram-melech,  whoml  mentioned  in  a  former  essay 

on  Semiramis,  Adramus  is  obviously  derived  from  the^awrfADHARME's'* 
wara  or  Adharme'sa:  Isa,  Is'wara  in  Sanscrit Melech  in  Chal¬ 
dean,  are  synonimous ;  and  the  lord  Adharma  is  an  epithet  of  Siva. 

Having  discovered  some  years  ago,that  Prometheus,  as  a  title  of  Siva, 
was  not  unknown  to  learned  pandits,  I  immediately  enquired  after  his  cave 
or  den,  and  related  to  my  learned  friends  the  legend  of  Prometheus 
and  the  eagle.  They  shrunk  back  with  horror  at  this  horrid  blasphemy,  and 
declared  that  none  but  impious  Yavanas  could  ever  suppose,  that  the 
deity  could  be  fastened  to  a  rock,  and  have  its  entrails  devoured  by  an 
eagle.  I  was  forced  to  drop  my  enquiries  on  a  subject  so  disagreeable  :  but 
on  considering  lately,  that  the  den  was  improperly  called  the  cave  of  Pro¬ 
metheus  ;  and  that  it  should  be  rather  called  the  place  of  the  eagle  ;  I  en¬ 
quired  after  Garuda-sthdn ,  and  was  perfectly  understood.  They  soon 
pointed  it  out  to  me  in  the  Purdnas  and  other  sacred  books,  such  as  the 
Hari-vansa ,  the  Cdismir-mahatmya ,  &c.  and  I  immediately  perceived  that 
it  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Cabul, where  the  historians  of  Alexander 
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have  placed  it,  and  declare,  that  this  hero  had  the  curiosity  to  go  and  see 
it.  I  have  discovered  since  a  passage  in  a  section  of  the  Scanda-purdiia, 
called  the  Himdchel-c  handa  ;  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the  sthdn  or  place 
of Garud'a,  is  near  Vdmiyan.  It  is  related  in  the  Ilari-vansa ,  that,  when 
Chrishna  had  occasion  for  Garud'a’s  assistance,  to  clear  up  the  country 
round  Dwaraca,  which  abounded  with  savages,  ferocious  animals,  and  noxi¬ 
ous  reptiles,  Garud'a  had  then  his  place  or  sthdn  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
peak  of  difficult  access,  in  the  country  of  the  Yavanas ,  to  the  westward  of 
the  Indus ;  where  he  used  to  carry  men  and  animals  he  could  lay  hold  of, 
in  order  to  devour  them  at  his  leisure.  Unfortunately  no  further  particu¬ 
lars  could  be  collected  from  the  Hindu  sacred  books,  when  a  learned  pan¬ 
dit  recollecting,  that  as  from  an  early  period  that  country  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  followers  of  Budd’ha,  some  light  on  this  subject  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  their  books ;  after  many  entreaties,  I  prevailed 
on  him  to  consult  the  learned  of  that  sect :  this  he  promised  to  do  on  con¬ 
dition  that  I  would  not  make  a  practice  of  it.  He  found  the  Bauddhists 
equally  averse  to  such  communication.  To  be  short,  he  produced  at  last  a 
singular  book  called  the  Budha-dharmachdryaSindhuh  ;  in  which  we  found 
the  legends  relating  to  Prometheus  and  the  eagle,  with  many  other  inte¬ 
resting  particulars.  I  beg  leave  here  to  retract  what  I  said  in  a  former  essay 
on  Egypt  concerning  the  followers  of  Budd’ha*.  There  are  many  learned 
men  among  them,  and  they  have  many  valuable  books  :  it  appears  also  that 
they  have  Vedas  and  Purdnas  of  their  own.  A  comparison  of  them  with 
those  of  the  Brdhmenical  tribes  would  prove  very  interesting,  and  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  would  prove  at  first  a  very  arduous  undertaking, 
as  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  gain  the  confidence  of  both  parties. 

Garud'a  or  the  Eagle ,  called  also  Garutmat  or  the  winged ,  lived  in 


*  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii,  p.  412. 
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his  own  Van  or  forest,  called  from  him  Garutmat-van  and  Garutman-van. 
BAmiyan  and  th t  MosaicalEden  were  situated  in  the  forest  of Garutman  : 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Pars  is,  according  to  Anquetil  du  Perron, 
call  the  abode  of  the  supreme  being  and  of  the  blessed,  Gorotman,  which 
they  represent  as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  is  near  Goracsha-van  or  Goruc-ban, 
as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  vulgar  dialects ;  but  by  Musulmans  it  is  called  Goor- 
ban  and  Goor-band.  There  he  flew  over  mountains,  through  forests,  search- 
ing  whom  he  might  devour,  tearing  up  their  bodies,  and  devouring  their 
entrails.  For  Vishnu  had  given  him  this  boon,  saying,  you  may  devour 
my  enemies,  and  those  of  Siva  ;  those  who  are  guilty  of  constant  unclean¬ 
ness:  the  Nasticas ,  or  unbelievers ;  those  who  deal  in  iniquity,  the  ungrate¬ 
ful,  those  who  speak  ill  of  their  spiritual  guides,  or  otherwise  behave  ill  to 
them,  or  defile  their  beds  :  all  these  you  may  devour  :  but  do  not  touch  a 
Brahmen ,  whatever  be  his  guilt ;  should  you  presume  to  devour  him,  he 
will  prove  a  scorching  flame  in  your  throat ;  spare  also  my  servants,  and 
those  of  Maha'-de'va,  and  the  righteous  in  general:  for  if  you  should 
transgress,  your  strength  and  power  will  be  thereby  greatly  diminished. 

Vishnu  having  thus  spoken,  disappeared.  Long  after  Garud'a  spying  a 

•  %  1 

Brahmen  dressed  like  a  Shabara ,  or  mountaineer,  laid  hold  of  him,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  devour  him :  but  he  soon  felt  a  scorching  flame  in  his  throat, 
which  forced  him  to  disgorge  the  priest  alive.  Some  time  after  he  met  with  a 
servant  of  Maha'-De'va,  who  was  rambling  stark  naked  through  the  woods, 
and  looked  like  an  ideot :  Garud'a  sprung  upon  him;  but  found  his  body 
as  hard  as  the  thunder  bolt.  When  Garud'a  saw  this,  he  carried  his  prey 
to  his  den,  where  he  bound  him,  that  he  might  devour  him  at  his  leisure :  but 
he  never  could  make  the  least  impression  upon  him.  The  unfortunate  prisoner 
called  on  Maha'-de'va,  who  sent  Haraja  to  rescue  him.  Haraja  or 
Ha  ra-cula  requested  Garud'a  to  release  him,  saying,  you  are  the  chief  of 
birds,  this  man  is  a  favorite  of  Maha'-de'va,  you  also  are  a  favorite  of 
vol.  vi.  T 1 1  his 
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his,  set  him  at  liberty,  or  come  and  fight  me.  For  a  whole  month  they 
fought,  when  Garud'a’s  strength  failed  him  :  he  saw  then,  that  his  prisoner 
was  a  servant  of  Maha'-deva,  and  recalled  to  his  mind,  the  words  of 
Vishnu.  He  then  set  him  at  liberty,  observing  to  Haraja,  that  in  his 
life  he  never  found  so  tough  a  subject. 

% 

The  situation  of  Goracsha-van  is  well  known  to  the  Hindus  \  and  I  have 
seen  many  pilgrims,  who  had  visited  this  singular  spot.  Near  it,  in  the 
mountains,  according  to  the  sacred  books,  is  situated  the  forest  and  place  of 
Garud'a  :  there  it  was  visited  by  Alexander  and  his  Macedonians.  I  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  pilgrims,  who  had  seen  this  place,  which 
I  understand,  is  seldom  visited  on  account  of  its  being  difficult  of  access ; 
and  because  few  and  trifling  indulgences  only  are  to  be  obtained  there.  They 
generally  place  it  near  the  pass  of  Shabara,  which  was  thus  denominated 
from  the  Shabars,  whom  Garud'a  used  to  devour.  The  word  Shabara  is 
interpreted  in  glossaries,  Shalivastra ,  and  Vastracdra ,  and  signifies  such 
uncivilized  race  of  men,  as  make,  and  wear  for  garments,  a  sort  of  matting 
made  of  grass  and  roots.  The  Shabara,  whom  Garud'a  confined  in  his 
cave,  was  a  servant  of  Maha'-de'va:  a  synonimous  term  for  which,  is 
also  Pramathah  or  Pramathas,  whom  the  Greeks  have  confounded 
with  Prometheus,  obviously  derived  from  the  two  Sanscrit  words  Pra- 
mat’ha-is'a,  which  coalescing  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  form 
Pramat’heVa.  This  supposed  adventure  is  posterior  to  Crishna  :  for  in 
his  time  Garud'a  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  strength  and  power. 

Garud'a  is  often  represented  as  a  Griffin ,  and  the  native  country  of  the 
Griffins  is  placed  by  western  mythologists  in  Bactria :  this  is  also  counte¬ 
nanced  in  the  Bur  anas,  and  we  read  in  the  Himachel-c' hand,  that  Garud'a 
and  his  brother  Aruna,  who  now  drives  the  chariot  of  the  Sun,  went  in¬ 
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to  Bactria  and  made  Tapasya ,  at  a  place  called  Vima-lambhu,  close  to  Vd- 
miyan ,  and  near  the  oracle  of  Uma  or  Umasa,  which  is  a  name  of  the 
Earth,  considered  as  the  Magna-maler,  and,  perhaps  from  it,  is  derived 
the  Latin  word  Humus.  There  he  married  a  beautiful  woman  ;  the  snakes 
alarmed  at  his  marriage,  waged  war  against  him  :  but  they  were  defeated, 
one  only  escaping  the  general  slaughter  :  who  falling  at  the  feet  of  Gar  u  d'a, 
said,  devour  me  not,  spare  me,  d  !  Hdgantacas  or  destroyer  of  snakes.  Garu- 
d'a  granted  his  request,  and  placed  him  by  way  of  ornament  round  his  neck. 

Bactria  was  also  the  native  country  of  the  Sacas  and  Sacasenas  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  wherever  the  Sacas  went,  there  we  find  also  the  Griffins. 

It  appears,  that  at  an  early  period  some  emigration  took  place  from  Bac¬ 
tria  into  Colchis ,  the  inhabitants  of  which  country  were  called  Indi  and 
Sindi.  There  was  a  powerful  tribe  called  Augoi ,  Augon ,  Abasgoi  and  Abas- 
goiiy  which  appear  to  be  the  same  with  the  present  Afghans  or  Augans, 
called  Aspagonce  by  Pliny.  These  carried  with  them  their  original  legends, 
such  as  the  story  of  Prometheus  and  the  eagle  j  and  in  the  course  of 
time  they  even  supposed,  that  the  events  they  alluded  to,  did  really  happen 
in  the  country  they  were  now  inhabiting.  According  to  the  Purdnas ,  the 
Sacas  and  Sacasdnas ,  leaving  Bactria ,  went  into  the  dwip  of  Placsha,  or 
Asia  the  lesser,  which  was  afterwards  denominated  from  them  the  dwip  of 
Saca.  The  appellation  of  Placsha  or  Placya  in  the  vulgar  dialects,  was 
not  entirely  lost  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  takes  particular  notice  of 
a  place  called  Placiay  the  inhabitants  of  which,  and  of  the  adjacent  country, 
still  retained  the  old  language.  As  the  word  Placsha  is  sometimes  written 
Lacsha,  I  suspect  that  the  Legzi  or  Lesgi ,  formerly  a  powerful  nation  in  Col- 
chisy  were  the  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  dwip  of  Lacsha  or 
Placsha :  for  they  lived  formerly  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  lesser  Asia, 
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toward  Syria,  and  were  the  same  with  the  Leuco-Syri,  perhaps  for  Lesgo- 
Syri,  or  Lachya-Syri. 

Deo-Cal-yun,  the  adopted  son  of  the  lord  paramount  of  the  Yavanas, 
lived  in  the  country  of  the  Cdmboj,  to  the  westward  of  the  Indus.  This  is  the 
same  country,  which,  according  to  the  learned,  is  now  called  by  contraction 
Coj.  As  the  vowel  is  very  short,  and  of  course  obscure,  every  one  of  the 
five  vowels  is  indifferently  used ;  thus  we  have  Caj,  Kij,  or  Kidge,  &c. 
In  the  same  manner  the  name  of  the  country  called  Cam  is,  Camus ,  and  Cambis, 
to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  sea,  is  often  written  and  pronounced  Caus.  It 
includes  all  that  mountainous  tract,  which  extends  from  Gazni  to  the  sea, 
and  comprehended  the  countries  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  names  of  Arac- 
hosia  and  Gedrosia,  written  also  Kedrosia ;  indeed,  these  two  denominations 
signify  the  same  thing,  the  mountains  of  Coj:  for  Roll  in  the  language  of 
the  B  alio  dies  signifies  a  mountain,  and  may  be  placed,  either  before  or  after, 
thus  Coj-Roh,  Kej-Roh  or  Kedrosia  ;  Roh-Coj  or  Arachosia.  When  they 
speak  of  the  country  in  general,  they  say  Coj  only  :  and  when  they  use  the 
word  Roh  it  implies  the  mountains  of  Coj.  The  appellation  of  Coj  is  now 
restricted  to  that  part  which  is  included  in  the  province  of  Macrdn  or  Mac- 
krdn,  called  by  the  Greeks  Macarene ;  the  chief  river  of  which,  was  the 
Maxates,  now  called  Macshid  (*).  Gazni,  the  true  name  of  which  is  Sasni, 
was  once  the.  capital  city  of  that  country;  hence  it  is  called  with  pro¬ 
priety  S'asni-Coj  by  Tavernier,  or  Chakeni-couze  :  the  Rattans  generally 
use  k  for  sh  ;  and  very  often  also  for  s 5  thus  they  say,  Pirkhowr  for 
Pirshotvr,  Khehr  for  Shehr,  a  city.  Gazni  is  called  Sasni  by  Chrysoc- 
coras ;  and  Shafni  or  Chassenee ,  in  Thevenot’s  colleftion  of  voyages. 
The  present  name  is  Gazni  or  Casni j  but  in  the  time  of  Tavernier, 
they  said  also  Sacni  or  Jacni. 

Roh- 
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Roh-Coj,  according  to  the  Balluch  pronunciation,  or  Row-Coz,  as  soften 
ed  by  the  Patterns ,  is  the  Arachosia  of  the  Greeks  ,*  which  includes  the 
districts  of  Gazni  and  Candahar.  Arachosia  is  now  called  Cawer  or 
Caweran  :  but  even  this  appellation  is  becoming  obsolete.  The  river  Arac- 
hotus  called  also  Choaspes ,  and  Cophes  is  now  called  Abeh-Tdrnic ,  or  the 
river  Tarnic.  It  rises  in  the  hills  to  the  north  by  east  of  Gazni  ;  and  after 
having  watered  the  whole  valley  of  Arachosia,  it  loses  itself  in  a  marsh  about 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  Candahar:  and  when  the  rains  are  abundant,  part 
of  its  waters  run  into  the  Arghand-ab ,  which  falls  into  the  Hir-rnend .  One 
of  the  emperors  of  Gazni  had  its  waters  dammed  up  in  the  hills,  above  that 
city,  which  are  let  out  occasionally  to  water  the  fields,  in  which  it  is  lost : 
when  the  rains  are  copious,  the  superabundant  waters  form  a  small  stream, 
which  reaches  as  far  as  Carabaug  ,•  and  afterwards  forms  in  some  low 
grounds  to  the  south  east,  a  small  marsh  or  lake.  The  present  river  Arac- 
hotus,  is  formed  by  a  small  stream,  which  rises  a  little  above  Mncur  in  the 
above  marsh  :  hence  it  is  often  called  the  water  of  Mucur. 

/ 

It  was  called  Choaspes,  or  rather  Coh-Asp  from  the  following  circum¬ 
stances.  Between  the  cities  of  Zujfd  and  Kdld-dt  (a  plural  form  implying 
towers  or  forts),  there  is  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Tarnic  a  deep  hole,  sup¬ 
posed  unfathomable ;  called  in  the  language  of  that  country  Sup,  in  Sanscrit 
Gopa,  and  in  some  dialects  Gopha,  from  which,  probably,  are  derived  the 
words  Tvtux  and  K uw,  Coop,  Cove,  Cave,  and  in  Latin  Cavus  and  Cavea , 
a  Cave,  a  Coop,  or  Cage.  An  unwary  traveller,  riding  upon  a  mare  great 
with  foal,  stumbled  into  it  and  both  were  drowned.  During  the  stru^les 
the  mare  brought  forth  a  foal,  who  was  received  by  the  fairies  residing  in  this 
cave,  and  nursed  by  them.  He  is  often  seen  grazing  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  at  other  times  his  head  only  is  seen  above  the  waters ;  from  that 
circumstance  the  surrounding  hills  are  called  Sereh-Asp,  or  the  horse’s  head. 
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As  the  foal  was  grazing  one  day  in  the  adjacent  meadows,  he  was  seen  by 
a  traveller,  who  admiring  his  shape,  laid  hold  of  him  and  rode  him  for  along 
time  3  when  returning  the  same  way,  he  did  Jelo-rez ,  or  relax  the  reins  •* 
the  horse  ran  away,  and  jumped  into  the  cave,  or  hole.  From  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  relaxing  the  reins,  the  surrounding  hills  are  also  called  Jelo-rez . 
They  might  be  called  with  propriety  C oh- Asp ,  or  the  mountains  of  horse  : 
and  they  were  thus  called  once,  or  C/w-aspa  as  it  appears  from  Ptolemy, 
who  has  applied  this  appellation  to  a  city  in  the  vicinity,  but  with  greater 
propriety  called  Cophes  by  Pliny  ;  a  word  obviously  derived  from  Gopa , 
Gopha  pronounced  in  different  dialects.  Cup  and  Sup ,  Cuph  and  Suf]  or 
Zuph.  It  is  called  to  this  day  Zttffa,  or  Shehr-ziifa ,  the  town  of  Zuffa. 
It  is  called  Zupha  in  the  Peutingerian  table,  in  the  road  from  Fociana 
(Fusheng),  to  Asbdna ,  or  Cabul.  The  marsh ,  to  the  south  of  Candahar ,  is 
obviously  the  Arachosian  marsh  of  the  ancient  geographersf .  The  an¬ 
cient  kings  of  Gor  were  natives  of  Zuffa>  or  Zuf  ;  and  gave  that  appel¬ 
lation  to  Gor ,  the  place  of  their  residence,  but  now  desolate :  the  place 
where  it  stood  is  called  Gor-moshcdn. 

Ptolemy  mentions  a  town  called  Arachotus  :  but  surely  Roh-Coj  could 
not  be  the  real  name  of  a  city,  which  probably  was  Coj-vdra,  or  Cojhar , 
Cojwar,  and  Cajhur :  it  is  the  Kodzar  and  Kozdar  of  Persian  authors ;  lite¬ 
rally  the  habitation  in  the  country  of  Coj >  and,  by  implication  the  capital  city 
of  Coj.  The  kings  of  the  Yavanas ,  and  Deo-ca'l-yun  resided  at  Sasni, 
(now  Ghazni ),  which  word  in  Sajiscrit  signifies  command ,  and  by  impli¬ 
cation,  the  seat  of  empire.  They  generally  pronounce  this  word  Ghazni  s 
because,  it  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Ghezz-m.  AY  is  foundation t?indGhezz 
is  the  Tamar ix ,  which  abounds  in  that  country.  For  they  say,  that,  when 

*  Jelo-rez  kerdun  in  Persian,  signifies  to  relax  the  reins. 

•f  This  marshy  lake  is  mentioned  by  Tavernier. 
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the  Musulmans  invaded  that  country,  being  surrounded  by  an  immense  host 
of  Cafirs ,  or  unbelievers,  they  made  a  tumultuary  rampart  of  loose  earth,  and 
tamarix  ;  from  which  circumstance  the  place  was  called  ever  after  Ghezz-ni. 

By  a  strange  mistake,  the  country  of  Aracliosia,  and  the  river  which  flows 
through  it,  have  been  placed  by  the  learned  Danville,  to  the  . south  of 
Candahar ;  had  this  famous  geographer  recognised  Gaznf ,  in  the  Shakeni- 
Couze  of  Tavernier,  this  mistake,  I  believe,  would  not  have  happened. 
I  have  had  the  satisfaction  to  converse  often  with  natives  of  Candahar ,  ot 
Kdld-dt-Nasir-Khan ,  and  Cojhur ,  and  other  intermediate  places;  and  have 
obtained  sufficient  local  knowledge  of  that  country,  to  rectify  this  error. 
Kdld-dt-Nasir-Khan  is  the  Kdldit-Berlook  of  the  Ayeen-Acbery  :  it  is  also 

the  Al-Casr  of  the  Nubian  geographer,  a  word  of  the  same  import  with 

\ 

Kdld-dt  a  plural  form.  It  was  surnamed  Ndsir-khdn,  from  its  last  gover¬ 
nor,  who  died  some  years  ago.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  town  of  Sorra  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Nubian  geographer:  it  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Sorra- 
Bac  or  Sorra-Beyck.  Beyck  is  a  name  common  to  several  places  in  that 
country  :  they  are  situated  among  mountains  denominated  from  them,  by 
Ptolemy,  Becii  or  Baicii  monies,  as  we  read  in  Mercator’s  maps  ;  or 
Baitii  in  the  original :  for  in  ancient  manuscript,  t  and  c  are  often  mistaken 
the  one  for  the  other.  In  the  Purdnas  they  are  called  Su-Bhacsha.  The 
real  name  of  Gazni  was  originally  Sabul ,  Zabul ,  or  Saul,  as  it  is 
written  by  Chrysococcas  :  hence  it  appears  to  be  the  Ozola  of  Ptolemy. 
It  is  probably  the  Oscanidati  of  the  Peutingerian  table,  twenty-two  far  sacks 
from  Asband  or  Cabul  j  and  thirty-five  from  Zuyha  Oscanidati  is  perhaps 
corrupted  from  Sacni-tut,  or  the  mulberry  grove  of  Sacni.  Tut  in  the 
Pastoo ,  as  well  as  in  the  Persian  and  Hindwi  languages,  signifies  a  mul¬ 
berry.  In  composition,  it  implies  a  mulberry  grove.  This  tree  grows 
spontaneously  in  that  country,  in  the  plains :  and  the  Pattans  generally 
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pitch  their  tents,  or  erect  their  huts  near  groves  of  it.  Its  fruit  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  delicious :  and  we  often  hear  Patterns  in  Hindustan  sighing  after 
their  mulberry  groves,  wishing  to  die  under  their  shades. 

Ihe  famous  peak  of  C'haisa-ghar ,  which  we  mentioned  before,  is 
situated  on  the  road  between  Gazni  and  Dera-Ismahil :  the  Musulmans  call 
it  Tuct-Suleiman ,  or  the  throne  of  Solomon  ;  and  to  the  adjacent 
mountains  they  have  given  the  name  of  Coh-Suleiman.  It  is  seen  at 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  coss,  and  begins  to  be  visible  near  the  exten¬ 
sive  ruins  of  the  famous  city  Sangala  about  sixty  miles  west  by  north 
of  Lahore.  Sdngald  is  situated  in  a  forest,  and  though  desolate  and  unin  - 
habited,  it  preserves  still  its  ancient  name.  It  was  built  by  the  famous 
Puru  or  Purus,  great  grandson  of  Atri.  It  is  called  Sinkol  in  Persian 
romances,  and  its  king,  raja  Sinkol.  It  has  been  confounded  by  Ar¬ 
rian  with  Salgala  or  Sdlgadd,  which  is  now  called  Calanove  j  close  to 
which  is  still  an  ancient  place  called  Salgeda  to  this  day,  and  its  situation 
answers  most  minutely  to  Arrian’s  description.  Salgala  and  Sagada,  are 
two  derivative  forms,  the  first  is  Sanscrit ,  and  the  second  is  conformable 
to  the  idiom  of  the  dialects  of  the  Punjab.  The  summit  of  C  jiaisd-ghar 
is  always  covered  with  snow;  in  the  midst  of  which  are  seen  several 
streaks  of  a  reddish  hue,  supposed  by  pilgrims,  to  be  the  mark,  or  impression 
made  by  the  feet  of  the  dove  which  Noah  let  out  of  the  ark.  For  it  is 
the  general  and  uniform  tradition  of  that  country,  that  Noah  built  the 
ark  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  and  there  embarked:  that,  when  the 
flood  assuaged,  the  summit  of  it  first  appeared  above  the  waters,  and  was 
the  resting  place  of  the  dove,  which  left  the  impression  of  her  feet  in  the 
mud,  which  with  time,  was  hardened  into  a  rock.  The  ark  itself  rested 
about  half  way  up  the  mountain,  on  a  projecting  plain  of  a  very  small  ex¬ 
tent.  There  a  place  of  worship  was  erected,  near  which  is  a  caldron  of 
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copper,  of  such  dimensions,  that  one  hundred  maunds  of  food  may  be 
dressed  in  it  at  the  same  time.  Near  it  is  an  hermitage  inhabited  by  several 
Derveishes ,  and  a  little  above,  is  a  flag.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
resort  there  occasionally  on  Fridays.  With  respect  to  the  foot-steps  of  the 
dove,  they  are  known  only  by  tradition,  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
assert,  that  they  have  never  heard  of  any  body  going  up  so  high  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  mountain,  and  of  the  snow.  The  Bhaud - 
dhists ,  who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  that  country,  are,  I  am  told,  of  the  ■ 
same  opinion  as  to  the  place  where  the  ark  rested ;  but  hitherto  I  have 
been  able  to  procure  a  single  passage  only,  from  the  Buddha-dharma-cJidrya - 
Sindhuh ,  in  which  it  is  declared  that  Sham  a  or  Shem,  travelled  first  to  the 
north  east,  and  then  turning  to  the  north  west,  he  arrived  on  the  spot, 
where  he  built  afterwards  the  town  of  Bdmiyan.  Shama  they  say,  having 
descended  from  the  mountain  of  C’haisd-ghar,  travelled  north  east,  as  far  as 

the  confluence  of  the  Attack  with  the  Indus ;  where  he  made  Tapasya  :  he 

\ 

then  proceeded  north  west  to  Bdmiyan. 

The  Pauranics  insist,  that,  as  it  is  declared  in  their  sacred  books,  that 
Satyavrata  made  fast  the  ark  to  the  famous  peak,  called  from  that 
circumstance,  Nau-banda ,  with  a  cable  of  a  prodigious  length,  he  must 
have  built  it  in  the  adjacent  country.  Nan  (a  ship)  and  bandha  (to  make  fast), 
is  the  name  of  a  famous  peak  situated  mCashmir ,  three  days  journey  to  the 
north  north  east  of  the  purganah  of  Lar .  This  famous  place  is  reported  to 
by  pilgrims,  from  all  parts  of  India ,  who  scramble  up  among  the  rocks 
to  a  cavern,  beyond  which  they  never  go.  A  few  doves  frightened  with 
the  noise,  fly  from  rock  to  rock :  these  the  pilgrims  fancy  to  be  their 
guides  to  the  holy  place,  and  believe,  that  they  are  the  genuine  offspring 
of  the  dove,  which  Noah  let  out  of  the  ark,  at  all  events  in  the  numerous 
legends,  which  I  have  extracted  from  the  Purdnas  relating  to  Satya- 
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vrata  and  the  ark,  no  mention  is  made  of  his  letting  out  the  dove  :  the 
whole  story  I  shall  give  in  abstract.  Satyavrata  having  built  the  ark, 
and  the  Hood  increasing,  it  was  made  fast  to  the  peak  oi  Nau-bandha ,  with  a. 
cable  of  a  prodigious  length.  During  the  flood,  Brahma'  or  the  creating 
power  was  asleep  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  :  the  generative  power  of  na¬ 
ture,  both  male  and  female,  were  reduced  to  their  simplest  elements,  the 
Lingo,  and  the  Yoni,  assumed  the  shape  of  the  hull  of  a  ship  since  typified 
by  the  At  glia  ,*  whilst  the  Linga  became  the  mast.  *  In  this  manner  they 
were  wafted  over  the  deep,  under  the  care  and  protection  of  Vishnu 
V  hen  the  waters  had  retired,  the  female  power  of  nature  appeared  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  character  of  Capotes  wan  or  the  dove,  and  she  was  soon  join¬ 
ed  by  her  consort,  in  the  shape  of  Capotes' zvara. 

The  mountains  of  Coh-Suleiman  are  sometimes  called  by  the  natives 
the  mountains  of  the  dove  :  the  whole  range  as  far  as  Gazni  is  called  by 
Ptolemy  the  Paruetoi  mountains ,  probably  from  the  Pdrvata  or  Pdravdt y 
which  signifies  a  dove,  dhe  peak  of  C'haisd-gliar  is  called  also  Cdla-Roh 
or  the  black  mountain :  the  summit  alone  being  covered  with  snowg  is  not 
always  seen  at  a  great  distance  5  but  the  body  of  the  mountain,  which  looks 
black,  is  by  far  more  obvious  to  the  sight.  Persian  romances  say,  that  there 
weie  seventy  or  seventy-two  rulers  called  Suleiman,  before  Adam;  this 
nas  an  obvious  relation  to  the  seventy-one  Manwantaras  of  the  Hindus  : 
and  of  course  Noah  or  Satyavrata  was  a  Suleiman. 

The  followers  of  Buddha  acknowledge  that  the  ark  might  have  been 
fastened  to  A  au-bandha  near  Caslimir  j  but  surely  they  say,  the  ark  could  not 
have  been  liding  perpendicularly  above  this  peak,  and  such  a  vessel  required 
a  vast  length  of  cable  :  in  short  though  the  cable  was  made  fast  at  Nau - 

*  Maha'-de'va  is  sometimes  represented  standing  erect  in  the  middle  of  the  Argha  in  the  room  of 
the  mast. 
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bandha ,  the  ark  was  riding  above  C’hdisa-ghar.  According  to  the  Pauranics 
and  the  followers  of  Buddha,  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Aryavar- 
ta ,  Aryawart  or  India ,  an  appellation  which  has  no  small  affinity  with  the 
Ararant  of  scripture.  These  mountains  were  a  great  way  to  eastward 
of  the  plains  of  Shinar  or  Mesopotamia ,  for  it  is  said  in  Genesis,  that,  some 
time  after  the  flood,  they  journeyed  from  the  east,  till  they  found  a  plain 
in  the  land  of  Shinar ,  in  which  they  settled.  This  surely  implies  that 
they  came  from  a  very  distant  country  to  the  eastward  of  Shinar .  The 
region  about  Tuck t- Suleiman  is  the  native  country  of  the  olive  tree,  and  I 
believe  the  only  one  in  the  world.  There  are  immense  forests  of  it  on  the 
high  grounds  :  for  it  does  not  grow  in  plains.  From  the  saplings,  the 
inhabitants  make  walking  sticks,  and  its  wood  is  used  for  fuel  all  over  the 
country;  and,  as  Pliny  justly  observes,  the  olive  tree  in  the  western 
parts  of  India ,  is  sterile,  at  least  its  fruit  is  useless,  like  that  of  the  Oleaster. 
According  to  Fenestalla,  an  ancient  author  cited  by  Pliny,*  there 
were  no  olive  trees  in  Spain ,  Italy  ox  Africa  in  the  time  of  Tarquin 
the  eldest.  Before  the  time  of  Hesiod,  it  had  been  introduced  into  Greece: 
but  it  took  a  long  time  before  it  was  reconciled  to  the  climate,  and  its  cul¬ 
tivation  properly  understood  :  for  Hesiod  says,  that,  whoever  planted  an 
olive  tree,  never  lived  to  eat  of  its  fruit.  The  olive  tree  never  was  a  native 
of  Armenia  ,•  and  the  passage  of  Strabo,  cited  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
implies  only,  that  it  was  cultivated  with  success  in  that  country.  But  Jet 
us  return  toSHARMA  and  his  disciple  Sarasala,  the  legends  concerning 
whom  are  to  be  found  in  the  Buddha-dharma-chdrya-Sindhuh. 

“  The  chief  of  the  followers  of  Buddha  is  endowed  with  knowledge  : 
“  great  are  his  riches  and  power.  He  shewed  mercy  to  the  living  creation  ; 
“  and  instructed  them  all  in  their  respective  duties :  he  was  deeply  skilled 

*  Pliny  B.  12  C.  6. 

U  u  u  2  “  ill 
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“  in  the%«Siw/raf.  He  is  the  abode  of  human  and  divine  knowledge,  which 
“  he  imparts  to  all.  He,  whose  name  is  Shama,  is  the  chief  of  living 
“  beings :  he  gives  an  increase  of  pleasure  to  every  body :  he  travels  over 
“  the  world,  instructing  every  one  in  their  respective  duties.  Once 
“  he  went  north  east,  then  turning  toward  the  north-west,  he  arrived  at  the 
“  Himani  mountains.  There  he  saw  a  variegated  hill :  it  was  beautiful : 
“  there  were  numerous  springs  :  all  sorts  of  animals  and  chirping  birds.  In 
“  this  forest,  he,  whose  name  is  Shama-Maha-Muni,  began  to  perform 
“  Tapasya  :  for  he  saw  that  the  country  was  Tapoblnimi ,  (land  fit  for  the 
“  performance  of  religious  rites.)  Here,  says  he,  I  shall  soon  obtain  the 
<c  end  of  my  Tapasya.  Jine'swara,  the  god  of  gods,  was  pleased:  he 
granted  his  boon:  Jine'swara,  who  is  Bhagavan,  for  the  good  of 
“  mankind,  granted  his  boon  :  from  day  a  (mercy)  comes  ardra  (softness 
of  heart :)  to  do  good  to  all  men,  you  were  born  !  Before  this  he  was 
"  famed  as  a  good  man ;  but  when  he  had  obtained  his  boon  !*  As  he 
“  lived  in  an  uninhabited  forest,  pilgrims  suffered  much  :  through  the 
“  efficacy  of  his  1'apasya ,  he  built  a  town,  which  he  called  Varney  an  :  it 
“  was  vdmd  (beautiful),  hence  it  was  called  Vdmeyan.  Wood,  grain,  and 
“  grass,  were  in  plenty.  He  placed  beautiful  flags  on  all  the  gates  and 
“  posterns.  He  made  also  beautiful  (clietwara)  squares,  where  grain  and 
“  wealth  were  displayed.  He  called  in  the  four  great  tribes  :  gold  and 
jewels  abounded  in  their  houses.  In  one  house  were  often  seen  an  hun¬ 
dred  women,  shining  with  gold  and  precious  stones :  here  the  drum 
beat :  there  they  danced  :  every  body  was  pleased.  From  the  noise  in 
every  street,  in  every  house,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  town  spoke.  In 
every  house  there  were  constantly  feasts  and  rejoicings:  it  was  like 
the  town  of  the  gods.  Siiama  instructed  them  all  in  their  respective 

*  So  it  is  in  the  original  :  but  it  is  understood,  that,  after  lie  had  obtained  his  boon,  he  was  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  superior  being. 
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«  duties.  In  this  city  men  and  women  follow  the  religion  of  Buddha, 
«  and  nobody  says  there,  why  do  you  worship  Buddha  ?  Sham  a  having 
«  thus  obtained  the  object  of  his  wishes,  withdrew  to  an  adjacent  hill, 
“  where  he  erected  a  beautiful  and  strong  building  for  his  residence.  He 
“  kept  his  internal  indr  is,  or  senses,  under  subjection ;  hence  he  was 
“  called  Shama.  He  is  constantly  performing  the  Yoga  :  upon  a  hill 
“  fit  for  such  performance,  he  seated  himself :  there  resides  the  chief 
<£  of  the  forms  of  Buddha.”  This  hill  is  now  called  Ghulghuleh. 

“  There  is  another  image-like  resemblance  of  Shama-Sharma  in  his 
“  disciple  :  he  is  constantly  performing  Tapasya  :  he  studies  day  a  (mercy), 
“  and  observes  most  rigidly  the  dictates  of  justice.  He  waited  with  most 
“  scrupulous  obedience  on  Shama,  his  spiritual  guide.  Lust  had  no  power 
“  on  him  :  in  him  were  united  human  and  divine  knowledge  :  he  be- 
“  came  Paranishta  (he  dwelled  in  god)  and  great  were  the  powers  of  his 
“  understanding.  For  ten  years  he  made  Tapasya ,  during  which  he  left 
“  off  eating  and  drinking:  he  felt  no  uneasiness  on  that  account :  he  lived 
<£  upon  the  winds  :  thus  he  kept  up  the  efficacy  of  his  religious  austerities. 
<c  He  is  a  great  penitent ;  constantly  thinking  on  the  deity.  He  did  not 
<£  make  Damblia ,  that  is  to  say,  he  did  not  perform  religious  acts  for  the 
££  sake  of  worldly  praise.  Thus  he  made  a  most  rigorous  Tapasya .  Then 
££  Jina-wara  (or  the  lord  of  the  forms  of  Jina )  was  pleased  :  Jina-de'va 
££  said  ;  why  are  you  making  Tapasya  ?  What  is  your  wish  ?  You  have 
££  made  a  most  rigorous  Tapasya ,  even  to  the  peril  of  your  life  :  get  up, 
££  get  up  :  it  shall  be  well  with  you  :  ask  your  boon  ?  Rasala,  such 
££  was  his  name,  said,  to  day  have  I  obtained  the  fruit  of  my  labours  :  I 

have  seen  you:  I  have  seen  you  !  This  is  all  I  wanted  :  what  is  the  rest 
££  to  me  1  This  was  my  only  object  and  desire.  I  was  like  a  poor  man, 
££  who  is  oppressed ;  but  on  my  complaining  to  you  I  have  obtained  redress : 

be 
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“  be  merciful.  Jin  a  said  your  heart  is  like  a  beetle,  *  who  constantly 
“  sticks  to  me :  your  name  before  was  Rasala  (he  who  delights  in  the 
“  honied  juice  ( Rasa  of  flowers :)  now  it  shall  be  Sa-Rasala  (who  de- 
<f  lights  much  in  it).  All  the  world  shall  call  you  Sa-Rasala  :  ask  your 
“  boon.  The  Muni  said  he  was  nispraha ,  he  wanted  nothing  :  only  give 
“  me  the  end  of  my  Tapasya  :  that  I  may  go  unmolested  through  the 
“  three  worlds,  and  see  you  every  where  ;  let  me  also  retain  the  efficacy 
“  of  my  Tapasya.  O  chief  of  the  forms  of  Jina,  this  is  my  boon.  Jina- 
“  vara  who  is  Iswara,  granted  it,  and  disappeared.  The  son  of  the 
“  Raja  kept  up  the  efficacy  of  his  Tapasya ;  and  thus  became  Avydhata - 
“  swairagati  he  went  every  where  unmolested  :  he  became  Samadraca ; 
<c  friends  or  foes,  men  and  women  were  the  same  to  him.  Such  was  his 
“  Tapasya ,  that  he  even  surpassed  his  Guru  Shama  ;  who,  seemingly,  be- 
“  came  Spardhd ,  saying  why  do  you  wish  to  surpass  me.  He  endeavoured 
“  to  spoil  his  Tapasya,  and  to  corrupt  his  heart :  but  in  vain.  Still  he 
cc  waited  on  him  with  humility,  without  answering,  without  complaining. 
“  When  Shama  saw  this,  he  said  with  astonishment:  he  is  a  good  man 
“  (Sdd-hu)  :  his  name  then  shall  be  Sddhu.  Thus  he  obtained  a  boon 
“  from  his  spiritual  guide.  Sa-Rasa'la  is  constantly  making  Tapasya 
“  thinking  on  Jineswara. 

“  Who  is  he,  whom  all  the  world  call  Sa-Rasa'la  ?  You  are  the  chief  of 
“  the  1  ates  :  relate  the  whole  to  me.  Who  was  he  before  ?  Why  did  he  come 
<c  into  this  forest  ?  Why  is  he  making  Tapasya  ?  Be  exalted  and  relate  the 
<c  whole  to  me.  The  chief  of  the  Yatis  said:  he  is  the  king  of  the  country 

of  Calinga.  He  had  forsaken  the  paths  of  righteousness,  and  dwelt  among 
“  women,  he  was  proud  and  his  heart  was  fixed  on  them.  He  was  like 

*  In  Sanscrit  Bhrcmga  ;  in  Greek  Bruchos  and  Brucos  ;  lienee  Sa-rasala  is  called  Bhranga ;  and 
Brongus by  Non n us. 
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“  the  Sarasa *,  like  the  beetle,  who  delights  on  the  honied  juice  (Rasa)  of 
“  flowers:  hence  he  was  called  Rasa'la.  Once  in  a  former  state,  he  per- 
“  formed  a  most  meritorious  action  ;  which  proved  afterwards  of  great 
fc  service  to  him.  Some  private  business  having  brought  him  to  Mat' hard ; 
“  his  friends  prevailed  on  him  to  perform  the  usual  ablutions :  he  gave 
<c  alms  also.  His  heart  was  purified  from  guilt,  and  his  iniquity  remov¬ 
ed.  At  that  time  the  chief  of  the  Munis  of  Jin  a  (Sham  a)  came  to 
“  Mathura  and  shewed  to  him  the  path  of  rectitude.  He  treasured  up 
“  every  word  :  acknowledging  the  truth,  he  was  irradiated.  From  that  mo- 
<c  ment  he  held  for  nothing  his  crown,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  wealth. 
“  He  disposed  of  his  effects  among  the  Yatis ,  and  having  resigned  his 
<c  crown  to  his  son,  and  recommended  his  wife  to  him,  he  withdrew  to 
“  the  forests.  There  he  made  Tapasya ,  thinking  on  Jinavara.  Thus  I 
“  have  related  the  whole  to  you.” 

By  Calinga,  the  Pauranics  understand  the  sea  coasts  at  the  summit  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal ,  from  point  Godaveri  to  cape  Negrais.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  Calinga  proper,  which  extends  from  point  Godaveri  to  the  western 
branch  of  the  Ganges  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  called  Colingee 
be  ./Elian  and  Pliny*  Madhya-Calinga  or  middle  Calinga  is  in  the  Della 
of  the  Ganges ,  and  is  corruptly  called  Modo-G alinca  by  Pliny.  Moga-Ca- 
linga  extends  from  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ganges  to  cape  Negrais  in  the 
country  of  the  Migas  or  Mugs :  this  is  obviouslythe  Macco-Calingce  of 
Pl  iny.  Calinga  implies  a  country  abounding  with  creeks  and  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  sea  shore  about  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 

Shama,  and  his  disciple  Sa-rasa'la,  are  perhaps  the  same,  who 
are  called  Sam  and  Zal-zer  or  Sal  the  white  in  Persian  romances  :  cer- 

*  A  bird  of  the  crane  kind. 
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tain  it  is  that  they  lived  in  that  country.  The  father  of  Sam  was  Neri- 
man,  which  if  a  Sanscrit  appellation,  is  very  applicable  to  Noah  :  nere 
signifies  a  wave  in  Persian,  and  nara  water  in  Sanscrit.  Sam  may  be  the 
same  with  Siamec  the  son  of  Key-Umursh  ;  for  Sharma  and  Shar- 
maca,  Shama,  and  Shamca  are  various  appellations  of  the  patriarch 

Shem.  As  to  Key-Umursh  or  king  Umursh,  it  is  a  denomination  given 

\ 

equally  to  Adam  aad  Noah  in  Persian  romances,  and  with  great  pro¬ 
priety,  for  Umarsha  in  Sanscrit  signifies  the  lord  of  Uma,  the  female 
power  of  nature  and  the  earth.  In  that  section  of  the  Scanda-purdna  cal¬ 
led  the  Himdchel-P  handa,  it  is  said  that  Buddha  the  ninth  Avatdra  of 
Vishnu  appeared  in  the  characters  of  Shama  or  Shem;  by  which  we 
must  understand,  according  to  the  learned,  that  Sharma  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu  reappeared  as  Buddha.  Indeed  the  character  of  Sharma  is  well 
preserved  throughout  :  for  this  famous  patriarch  is  represented  of  a  most 
benevolent  and  mild  disposition,  with  a  very  weak  constitution.  When 
Buddha  was  seven  years  above  eight  old,  he  was  invested  with  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  cord.  He  went  immediately  to  Vdmigram  or  Vdmiyam  in  order  to  defeat 
the  schemes  of  the  Daityas,  who  were  assembled  in  its  vicinity,  to  perform 
solemn  sacrifices  and  the  most  rigid  acts  of  devotion  in  order  to  obtain  the 
dominion  of  the  world.  Vamiyan  is  declared  to  have  been  at  that  time  a 
most  famous  and  magnificent  city.  There  the  gods  and  many  holy  men  were 
assembled  in  order  to  pay  their  respects  to  Vishnu  and  implore  his 
assistance  against  the  Daityas.  Buddha  in  the  shape  of  a  Sannyasi  pre¬ 
sented  himself  to  them,  and  was  kindly  received  :  he  then  told  them,  that 
every  sacrifice  of  an  animal  was  an  abomination,  and  that  even  ablutions 
were  wicked,  because  small  insects  might  be  killed  by  bathing.  Such  was 
his  eloquence,  that  the  Daityas  wept  bitterly,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
saciifice  and  ablution,  and  thereby  were  frustrated  in  their  scheme  of 
attaining  the  dominion  of  the  world.  After  this  memorable  victory,  great 
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rejoicings  were  made  throughout  the  whole  town  of  Bdmiyan:  for  the  Band - 
dhists  insist  that  the  religion  of  Buddha  existed  from  the  beginning. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  essay  than  by  making  a  few  remarks  on 
the  supposed  prohibition,  imposed  on  every  good  Hindu  from  crossing  the 
Indus  ;  in  order  to  obviate  some  objections  lately  started,  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  being  acquainted  with  the  most  ancient  transactions  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  world.  This  prohibition  is  certainly  very  ancient : 
for  it  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  j  who  says,  that  king  Stau- 
robates,  in  Sanscrit  Stha'wara-pati  was  prevented  by  the  soothsayers, 
in  consequence  of  certain  prodigies  from  crossing  the  Indus. 

\ 

Before  we  proceed,  it  is  proper  to  ascertain,  what  part  of  the  Indus  is 
properly  called  Attaca  or  the  forbidden.  From  the  unanimous  report  of 
the  natives  of  that  country,  either  Hindus  or  Musulmans,  learned  as  well  as 
simple,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  Landhi-Sinclh,  which  rises  from  a  lake  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bdmiyan ,  and  falls  into  the  Sindh  above  Attaca-Varanesa 
or  Attock-Benares  is  the  real  Attock  or  forbidden  river  :  this  property  how¬ 
ever  it  communicates  to  the  greater  Sindh  from  the  place  of  their  confluence 
down  to  the  sea.  The  Indus  is  called  Sindhuh  or  Sindhus  in  Sanscrit,  Ab-Sind 
or  water  of  Sind  by  Persian  authors  :  but  in  the  Pastoo  language  it  is  called 
Abai-Sin  or  father  Sin.  The  waters  of  the  Landhi-Sin ,  oi  lesser  Sind,  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  limpidity  :  and  being  very  deep,  it  gives  them  a  dark  azure 
appearance  ;whilst  the  waters  of  the  Abai-Sin,  are  turbid  :  and  above  Tor-Beta  h 
or  the  black  Belah  *  toward  Der-bend  and  Bawersa  they  are  of  a  milk  white 
colour,  from  the  immense  banks  of  chalk  in  its  bed.  Bawersa  called  also  Ba- 

*  Tor-  Bela  or  Tor-  Eelam,  thus ‘called  from  fhe  banks  of  black  sand  in  its  vicinity:  there 
probably  Alexander  crossed  the  Indus.  Ac-Belam  or  Ec-Bolima  was  probably  near  Haz.ru, 
about  halfway  between  Tor-Belam  and  the  fort  of  Attock,  there  are  many  banks  of  white  chalk  ; 
from  which,  it  was  probably  called  Ac-Belam,  or  the  white  Bdam. 
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wersa-da  and  Bawersq-di,  is  the  Barisadis  of  the  historians  of  Alexander*, 
Below  Tor-Belah  or  To  r-btlam,  and  its  black  sands,  die  waters  of  the  Sind  are 
blackish,  between  the  high  mountains  about  Aitock  and  the  fort  of 
Nilab,  the  gloom  encreases  much  their  black  appearance.  The  Landi-Sin 
from  the  dark  azure  appearance  of  its  waters  is  with  great  propriety  called 
the  A  il-ub  :  the  inhabitants  know  of  no  other  river  distinguished  by  that 
epithet.  They  seldom  however,  make  use  of  it.  At  Goorband ,  it  is  called 
the  Goor-band  river  5  near  Bar  an,  the  Bar  an  river.  Near  Palanghur,  the 
Eleygrium  of  Strabo,  in  the  district  of  Cameh,  it  is  called  the  Cameh  river. 
Gorydalis,  mentioned  by  Strabo  near  the  pass  of  Klieibar ,  is  called  now 
Gurdydli ,  and  Gurdeh  :  and  Bando-Bcna ,  is  the  band  or  dam  of  Bcna  or 
Beyanah ,  or  rather  it  implies  Btyanali  near  the  band  or  dam,  which,  I  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  the  royal  wall  in  the  country  of  Opianeh  mentioned  by  Ste¬ 
phan  us  of  Byzantium  :  it  is  near  Peishour. 

Ancient  geographers  were  as  much  perplexed  as  the  moderns,  with 
regard  to  the  rivers,  to  the  westward  of  the  Indus.  The  Choaspes ,  and  the 
Cophes ,  are  represented  as  two  distinct  rivers  :  but  I  suspect  that,  like  the 
river  in  Arachosia ,  the  same  river  was  called  by  two  different  names.  The 
Choaspes  has  been  also  mistaken  for  the  Cous  of  Ptolemy,  which  last  comes 
from  the  country  of  Cash-ghar . 

The  appellation  of  Cophes,  as  we  have  seen  before,  is  derived  from  the 
words  Gopa  or  Gopha  :  and,  though  never  used  by  the  natives,  yet,  they 
asseit,  that  this  river  passes,  through  an  immense  Gap  in  the  mountains  of 
Bdmiyan. ,  or  in  Sanscrit  through  a  large  Gopa  or  Gopha ,  from  which  the 

*  Bawersadi  is  a  derivative  form,  from  Bawersa,. according  to  the  idiom  of  the  dialect  of  the 
Fanjab,  in  which,  as  well  as  all  over  India ,  derivative  forms  are  used  in  the  room  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  :  thus  we  say  Bengal  for  Banga  :  thus  the  town  of  Nahusha  or  Nysa,  is  called  Nisha-da 
puram  for  Nisha-Jzuram  or  Nisha-Jiur,  in  a  fragment  cited  by  Sig.  Bayer. 

English 
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English  words  Gap ,  to  Gape ,  and  in  German  Gaffen  are  probably  derived. 
Tradition  is  now  silent  with  respect  to  the  appellation  of  Choaspes  :  but  we 
read  in  Ctesias  of  certain  animals  in  this  river,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  river 
horses.  This  author  calls  it  Gaitas  j  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  Geudis  or 
Geuthis  of  Nonnus  ;  for  Bacchus  crossed  this  river  in  his  way  from  Nicaa , 
or  Cabal ,  to  the  place  of  abode  of  the  benevolent  and  hospitable  Brongus 
among  the  Samach'  lies  of  Bdmiyan.  On  the  banks  of  this  river  was  the  town 
of  Alybe  or  Alyben  in  the  oblique  case  *  which  is  called  to  this  day  Elben  and 
sometimes  Eylbend.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  near  the  entrance  of 
a  pass  leading  to  Bdmiyan. 

The  Gaitas  and  Geuthis  being  the  same  river  with  the  Coptics,  I  strongly 
suspected  that  the  two  former  appellations  are  corrupted  from  the  latter.  Of 
this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  The 
words  Capa  and  Ccepe  in  Latin  or  Gaipia ,  Gaiphu  or  Gephu ,  in  old  Greek , 
are  pronounced  and  written  in  the  more  modern  Gdthua  and  Getia.  Thus  the 
tree  called  Tala  in  India  and  also  by  Arrian,  is  written  Tala  by  Pliny  : 
thus  the  word  Paulas  is  pronounced  Taulus  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Nile :  and  the  materials  from  which  Nonnus  compiled  his  Dionysiacs  were 
originally  written  in  these  countries ;  of  which  Non  n  us  himself  was  a  native. 

The  Hir-mend  which  has  its  source  in  the  same  lake  with  the  Landhi-Sin , 
and  flows  toward  Persia ,  is  called  also  Attock ,  so  that  it  seems,  that  the 
whole  country  between  the  Ilermend  and  Indus ,  was  equally  Attaca  or  for¬ 
bidden.  I  have  not  been  able  yet  todiscover  the  origin  of  this  prohibition: 
but  I  believe  it  extended  at  first  to  civil  purposes  only.  In  this  manner  the 
Hara-Modren  in  China  is  called  Attock  by  Hindu  pilgrims, who  do  not  consider 
it,  in  the  least,  as  a  religious  prohibition :  this  civil  prohibition  is  very  ancient, 

*  NonN.  Dionys.  lib.  17.  v.  33,  &c. 
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for  it  is  recorded  by  Pliny  *.  The  Mdha-nadi  near  Cuttack  is  also  called 
Attock ,  but  this  prohibition  is  very  little  regarded. 

In  that  dreadful  war  which  we  mentioned  in  our  former  essay*  between 
the  Lingancitas  and  Yonijas  or  Yavanas:  the  former  stood  their  ground 
pretty  well  at  first :  but  were  in  the  end  defeated  and  shamefully  rout¬ 
ed  in  battle,  through  the  efficacy  of  the  sacred  Youif  Maha'de'va  enraged, 
was  going  to  destroy  them  with  the  fire  of  his  eye :  but  Pa'rvati'  inter¬ 
posed,  and  to  appease  him  made  use  of  the  same  artifice,  the  old  woman  call¬ 
ed  Baubo,  did  to  put  Ceres  in  good  humour,  and  shewed  him  the  prototype 
of  the  Lotos.  Maha'de'va  smiled  and  relented  ;  but  on  the  condition  only, 
that  they  should  instantly  leave  the  country.  Whether  this  legend  allude  to 
a  real  war  between  the  worshippers  of  the  Linga  and  Yont\  or  be  a  mere 
physiological  allegory  I  cannot  determine  :  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Yavanas 
withdrew  to  the  countries  between  the  Lulus, and  the  Ilirmend,  and  the  Land- 
In-Sin  or  Nilab:  every  intercourse  was  forbidden  on  all  sides:  thus  in  my 
humble  opinion,  these  three  rivers  were  denominated  Attaca  or  forbidden. 
The  Yavans  it  seems  wereexpelled  afterwards  with  their  chief  De'o-ca'l-yun 
by  Cr ishn a,  and  his  brother  Bala  or  Balas,  the  Indian  Hercules,  called 
also  Bel  us.  This  I  suppose  was  the  Bactrian  war  alluded  to  by  Nonnus 
in  his  Dionysiacs.  It  was  then  that,  Indian  Hercules  besieged  in  vain  the 
famous  fort  of  Aornos  called  also  Avernus  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  It  has 
preserved  its  ancient  name  to  this  day  being  called  Varanas  or  Benares :  it  is 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Attock.  It  was  surveyed  some  years 
ago  by  my  friend  Mirza  Mogul  Beg,  and  his  description  of  that  famous 
place,  answers  minutely,  to  that  given  by  the  historians  of  Alexander, 
of  the  fortified  rock  of  Aornos \. 

*  Lib.  6,  c.  22.  f  Asiatick  Researches,  vol.  3.  p.  362. 

^  To  the  north  north  east  of  Attock-Benares,  about  eighteen  miles  distant,  is  the  town  of  Bazar 
sear  the  western  banks  of  the  Indus ;  it  is  the  Bazira  of  the  historians  of  Alexander. 
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There  are  four  rivers,  which  were  once  much  dreaded  by  a  religious 
people  according  to  the  following  text  : 

Carmanasa  jala  spar s hat ;  Caratoya  vagdhanat : 

Gandact  bahutaranat :  Sindko  parigamattathd. 

Evam  carma  Dzvija  curvan  punah  Sanscaram  arhati. 

By  which  it  is  forbidden  even  to  touch  the  waters  of  the  Carmanasa ,  to 
bathe  in  the  Caratoya  (a  river  in  Bengal  called  Curratya  in  the  maps),  to 
swim  in  the  Gandaci,  and  to  cross  the  Indus.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  banks  of  these  rivers,  claim  however,  an  exemption,  which  is 
admitted  by  the  rest  of  the  Hindus :  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Carmanasa 
live  many  Brahmens  who  daily  perform  their  ablutions  •  in  it,  and  drink 
of  its  waters ;  and  to  my  knowledge  they  are  not  considered  as  defiled  in 
the  least :  on  the  contrary  they  are  in  general  highly  respected  at  Benares. 
The  prohibition  with  respect  to  the  three  other  rivers,  has  never  been  much 
attended  to;  but  their  aversion  to  the  Carmandsd  is  now  as  great  as  ever: 
by  the  contact  alone  of  its  baneful  waters,  pilgrims  suppose  that  they  lose 
the  fruit  and  efficacy  of  all  their  religious  austerities  and  pilgrimages :  and 
they  always  cross  it  with  the  utmost  caution.  With  respect  to  the  Indus , 
my  learned  friends  here  agree,  that  the  sin,  if  any,  consists  only  in  crossing 
the  river:  and  that  it  by  no  means  implies  any  prohibition  to  go  and  remain 
in  the  countries  beyond  it.  Besides  you  may  easily  go  to  Bdmiyan  without 
crossing  any  of  the  forbidden  rivers,  by  crossing  the  Indus  above  its  conflu¬ 
ence  with  the  Attaca:  for  in  all  the  prohibitary  laws,  you  may  safely  adhere 
to  the  letter.  They  informed  me  also  that  in  the  time  of  Ac  bar,  who  greatly 
favoured  the  Hindus ,  the  numerous  bands  of  Rajpoots  in  his  service,  having 
been  ordered  to  cross'  the  Indus  to  chastise  some  refractory  Pattan  tribes, 
they  informed  him,  that  ihey  were  forbidden  to  cross  this  river.  The  em¬ 
peror  wrote  to  them,  that  the  earth  and  its  rivers  were  the  Lord’s,  and  that 
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the  prohibition  was  of  course  more  in  their  heads ,  than  consistent  with 
reason:  however  if  they  conceived  in  their  .hearts  that  it  was  improper  to 
cross,  by  all  means  to  abstain  from  it.  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Raj¬ 
poots ,  with  the  Brahmens  who  accompanied  them,  crossed  the  Attock  im¬ 
mediately. 


The  numerous  Brahmens  who  live  in  Iran,  cross  it  daily,  without  any 
sciuple  whatever,  as  well  as  those  of  Multan ,  and  other  adjacent  countries. 
Those  of  Multan  jocularly  say,  that,  as  the  true  bed  of  the  river  is  not  as¬ 
certained,  they  may  cross  it  with  impunity.  The  truth  is  that  the  Indus 
ran  formerly  a  great  way  to  the  westward  of  its  present  channel,  through 
the  Nulla-Sancdr ,  which  branches  out  of  the  Indus  below  Derd-Ismdliil. 
Mirza-Mogul-Beg  surveyed  it  some  years  ago  as  far  as  the  parallel 
of  Multan,  where  his  survey  ended.  But  he  was  informed,  that  it  ran  a  great 
way  to  the  south  in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  the  Indus ,  with  which  it 
communicates  occasionally  through  various  branches.  The  Nulla-Sdncd- 
ra  being  the  old  bed  of  the  Indus  is  of  course  considered  as  the  true  boun¬ 
dary  of  Indos tally  and  was  admitted  as  such  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Isadir-Shah  and  the  emperor  of  India.  This  dereliction  happened  be¬ 
fore  Alexander  s  time,  as  it  was  recorded  by  Aristobulus,  according 
to  Strabo. 


I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  a  curious  observation  made  by  a  learn¬ 
ed  Brdhmen ,  that  whosoever  prohibited  the  crossing  of  the  Attock ,  meant 
only  that  no  body  making  use  of  the  usual  modes  known  at  that  time, 
should  presume  to  cross  it:  but  if  he  could  leap  over  it,  or  cross  it  in  a  bal¬ 
loon,  or  astride  a  wild  goose,  or  any  other  bird,  which  may  be  effected 
through  magick,  there  could  be  no  harm  whatever.  This  strange  idea 
brought  to  my  recollection  a  whimsical  story  of  the  Musulmans  who  inha- 
1  bited 
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bited  the  country  of  Sind  or  Tata :  they  fancy  that  Alexander  by  magical 
art  conveyed  his  whole  army  over  the  Indus,  every  man  of  his  riding 
astride  a  wild  goose.  Alexander  was  pretty  successful  in  India,  they 
conceive  that  this  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  he  had  crossed  the  Indus 
either  in  boats  or  by  swimming;  and  the  most  obvious  method  he  could 
adopt,  in  their  opinion,  was  to  convey  his  soldiers  in  the  above  manner. 

When  the  unfortunate  Raghu-Nath-Raya  or  Ragoba,  sent  two 
Brahmens  as  embassadors  to  England,  they  went  by  sea  as  far  as  Suez,  but 
they  came  back  by  the  way  of  Persia,  and  of  course  crossed  the  Indus.  On 
their  return  they  were  treated  as  outcasts;  because  they  conceived  it  hardly 
possible  for  them  to  travel  through  countries  inhabited  by  Mlec'lihas  or  im¬ 
pure  tribes,  and  live  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  their  sacred  books: 
it  was  also  alledged,  that  they  had  crossed  the  Atlaca.  Numerous  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  consequence  of  this,  and  learned  Brahmens  were  con¬ 
vened  from  all  parts.  The  influence  and  authority  of  Raghu-Na'th- 
Ra'ya  could  not  save  his  embassadors.  However  the  holy  assembly  de¬ 
creed,  that  in  consideration  of  their  universal  good  character,  and  of  the 
motive  of  their  travelling  to  distant  countries,  which  was  solely  to  promote 
the  good  of  their  country,  they  might  be  regenerated  and  have  the  sacerdotal 
ordination  renewed.  For  the  purpose  of  regeneration,  it  is  directed  to 
make  an  image  of  pure  gold  of  the  female  power  of  nature ;  in  the  shape  ei¬ 
ther  of  a  woman  or  or  a  cow.  In  this  statue  the  person  to  be  regenerated  is 
enclosed  and  dragged  out  through  the  usual  channel.  As  a  statue  of  pure 
gold  and  of  proper  dimensions  would  be  too  expensive,  it  is  sufficient  to 
make  an  image  of  the  sacred  Yoni,  through  which  the  person  to  be  rege¬ 
nerated  is  to  pass.  Raghu-Na'th-Ra'ya  had  one  made  of  pure  gold 
and  of  proper  dimensions  :  his  embassadors  were  regenerated,  and  the  usual 
ceremonies  of  ordination  having  been  performed,  and  immense  presents 
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bestowed  on  the  Brdhntens,  they  were  re-admitted  into  the  communion  of 
the  faithful.  The  two  culprits  made  a  very  able  defence,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  some  irregularities  at  Jedda ,  where  water  is  brought  from  a  place 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant :  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  they 
would  have  been  acquitted:  for  they  were  men  of  unexceptionable  cha¬ 
racter,  and  of  course  they  were  to  be  judged  in  great  measure  from  their 
own  deposition,  and  declaration  of  all  circumstances.  In  vain  they  pleaded 
necessity,  and  referred  to  the  conduct  of  Visvamitra  and  other  holy  men 
as  a  precedent  in  such  circumstances.  It  was  answered,  that  such  cases 
were  inadmissible  as  precedents  in  the  present  age. 

No  such  prohibition  however,  is  mentioned  in  the  Purdnas,  or  in  any  of 
their  sacred  books  of  great  antiquity.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  in  the 
Purdnas  many  holy  men  constantly  crossing  the  Indusy  and  going  even  as 
far  as  the  sacred  ifles  in  the  west.  There  are  Brahmens  to  this  day,  and 
Hindus  of  all  denominations  crossing  the  Indus  to  visit  the  holy  places  in 
the  west :  but  these  persons  have  renounced  the  world,  and  retain  but  few 
practices  of  their  classes.  Though  highly  respected,  yet  no  body  presumes 
to  eat,  or  communicate  with  them;  but  they  go  in  crowds  to  receive  their 
blessing.  We  have  mentioned  before,  that  Brahmens ,  and  other  Hindus , 
living  in  the  countries,  on  either  side  of  the  Hindus  claim  an  exemption 
from  all  ecclesiastical  censure,  on  that  account;  and  though  in  general  they 
are  not  much  respected  at  Benares ;  yet  their  claim  is  admitted  as  good, 
and  valid. 
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ON  THE  ANTIQUITY 

OF 

THE  SURYA'  SIDDHANTA, 

AND 

The  formation  of  the  Astronomical  Cycles  therein  contained. 

BY  MR.  J.  BENTLEY. 

1.  TlIE  Suryd  Siddhdnta  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient 
astronomical  treatise  the  Hindus  have,  and  according  to  their  notions  is 
supposed  to  have  been  received  through  divine  revelation  at  the  close  of 
the  Satya  yug,  of  the  28th  Malta  yug,  of  the  7th  Mamvantara :  that  is 
about  2164899  years  ago. 

2.  That  the  Hindus  are  an  ancient  people  is  generally  allowed,  and 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  historical  evidence ;  but  that  they  are  possessed 
of  astronomical  works,  of  such  stupendous  antiquity,  as  the  Suryd 
Siddhdnta  is  pretended  to  be,  is  a  circumstance  not  warranted  by  the 
strictest  investigation. 

3.  Several  of  the  learned  have  written  on  the  laws,  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  &c.  of  the  Hindus ,  but  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  past,  I  believe, 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  investigate,  through  the  medium  of  their 
astronomical  works,  &c.  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  pretensions  to  the 
high  and  monstrous  antiquity  they  assume  to  themselves  above  all  other 
nations.  M.  Bailly,  in  the  year  1787,  published  at  Paris,  a  whole  quar¬ 
to  volume  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  astronomy ;  and  Mr.  Playfair, 
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in  the  year  1789:  published  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Edinburgh 
transactions.  The  principles,  however,  of  the  Hindu  systems  of  astronomy, 
being  unknown  to  these  gentlemen,  and  differing  widely  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  the  Europeans ,  the  conclusions  drawn  by  them  respecting  the 
antiquity  of  the  several  astronomical  tables  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bailly, 
appear  now  to  be  altogether  unfounded.  Indeed,  the  materials  which  Mr. 
Bailly  had  collected*,  were  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  form  a  just  idea 
of  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  systems,  which  being  mostly  artificial,  his 
method  of  investigation  (from  the  quantity  of  the  mean  annual  motions, 
&c.  of  the  planets,  though  otherwise  perfectly  just,  became  altogether  in- 
appjicable  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  tables  of  Trivalore ,  which  he  had  sup¬ 
posed  were  as  old  as  the  commencement  of  the  present  Cali  yug ,  at  least, 
were  actually  written  and  dated  about  the  year  4383  of  the  Cali  yug ,  or  516 
years  ago;  and  the  mean  annual  motions  of  the  planets  given  in  that  work, 
were  on  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  astronomy ,  calculated  to  give  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  planets  in  the  heavens  at  that  time,  as  near  at  least,  as  the 
author  could  determine  by  observation.  However,  in  order  to  do  away  these 
delusions,  I  shall,  before  I  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  Suryd  Siddhdnta,  explain,  in  as  simple  a  manner  as  possible,  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Hindu  systems  are  founded,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  formed. 

4.  In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  most  of  the  Hindu 
systems,  certain  points  of  time  back,  are  fixed  on  as  epochs,  at  which  the 
planets  are  assumed  to  fall  into  a  line  of  mean  conjunction  with  the  Sun, 
in  the  beginning  of  Aries.  From  the  points  of  time,  so  assumed  as 
epochs,  the  Hindu  astronomer  carries  on  his  calculations,  as  if  they  had 

1.  Tables  from  Trivalore,  dated  in  1413  Saha.  2.  Tables  from  Chrisnaloram.  3.  Tables 
from  Narsipoor,  dated  1491  Saha.  4,  Tables  from  Siam. 
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been  settled  so  by  actual  observation;  and  determines  the  mean  annual 
motions,  which  he  must  employ  in  his  system,  from  thence,  as  will  give  the 
positions  of  the  planets  in  his  own  time ;  as  near  as  he  is  able  to  determine 
the  same  by  observation. 

5.  In  fixing  on  these  epochs,  the  first  Hindu  astronomers  took  the 
precaution  to  throw  them  so  far  back  into  antiquity,  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  assumed,  and  real  places  of  the  planets,  whatever  they  might  be 
at  that  time,  would,  when  divided  by  the  number  of  years  expired  from 
thence,  in  a  manner  vanish ;  or  at  least  become  too  inconsiderable,  to  af¬ 
fect  the  mean  annual  motions  of  the  planets,  deduced  from  thence  for  se¬ 
veral  years.  For,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  a  point  of  time,  may  be  fixed 
on  so  far  back,  that  the  mean  annual  motions  of  the  planets  to  be  from 
thence  deduced,  (upon  a  supposition  of  their  being  then  in  a  line  of  mean 
conjunction  in  the  beginning  of  Aries)  shall  give  the  real  positions  of  the 
planets  at  present,  agreeing  with  observations :  and  yet,  the  mean  annual 
motions,  so  deduced,  shall  not  differ  from  the  real  mean  annual  motions, 
above  any  assignable  quantity,  however  small. 

6.  For,  let  an  epoch  of  mean  conjunction,  be  assumed  at  only  the  distance 
of  648000  years  ago ;  without  troubling  ourselves  at  all  with  the  real  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  planets  at  that  time,  (which  it  would  be  impossible  to  know) 
now  since  the  greatest  possible  difference  that  can  ever  happen,  '  at  any  pro¬ 
posed  time  between  the  assumed,  and  real  place  of  a  planet,  cannot  exceed 
six  signs ;  if  we  divide  this  quantity,  by  the  number  of  years  supposed  now 
expired,  we  shall  have  ^^  =  0^  0°  0'  0",1>  or  one  tenth  of  a  second,  for  the 
greatest  possible  difference  that  could  arise  between  the  real  mean  annual 
motions  of  the  planets  as  determined  by  European  astronomers,  and  those 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ,  reckoning  from  the  epoch 
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thus  assumed,  as  would  give  the  positions  of  the  planets  at  present, 
with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  as  the  most  modern  of  European 
tables. 

7.  It  must  therefore  appear  obvious,  that  the  further  back  an  epoch  of 
mean  conjunction  is  assumed,  the  nearer  should  the  annual  motions  to  be 
thence  adduced,  agree  with  the  real  mean  annual  motions,  determined 
from  actual  observations :  And  on  the  contrary,  the  nearer  such  epoch  is 
assumed  to  our  own  time,  the  greater  the  difference  will  be ;  unless  a  point 
ot  time  is  found  by  computation,  at  which  the  planets  were  either  in  a  line 
of  mean  conjunction,  or  so  near,  that  the  difference,  when  divided  among 
the  years  expired,  would  not  sensibly  affect  the  mean  annual  motions  to 
be  thence  derived  :  but  in  this  case,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  should  be  in  a  line  of  mean  conjunction  at  the  assumed  epoch  :  or 
at  least  very  nearly  so,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  time  back  ;  for  other¬ 
wise,  the  computed  times  of  conjunctions,  oppositions,  and  eclipses,  of 
these  luminaries,  would  not  agree  with  observation,  for  any  considerable 
number  of  years. 

8.  Upon  this  principle,  the  epoch  now  commonly  called  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Cali  pug,  appears  to  have  been  fixed  on,  by  Varaha  and 
some  other  Hindu  'astronomers  since  his  time  :  for,  though  the  planets  were 
not  then  actually  in  a  line  of  mean  conjunction,  yet,  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  their  respective  positions,  and  that  which  was  assumed,  when  di¬ 
vided  among  the  years  expired  from  that  epoch,  to  the  time  of  Varaha, 
were  considered  as  too  small,  to  cause  any  considerable  difference  between  the 
real  mean  annual  motions,  and  those  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume, 
so  as  to  give  the  positions  of  the  planets  at  that  time,  or  even  to  cause  any 
sensible  error  in  their  computed  places  deduced  from  thence  for  many  years. 
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9.  But,  in  order  to  make  this  still  plainer,  det  us  suppose,  that  a  Hindu 
astronomer  now  starts  up,  possessed  of  instruments  and  other  means, 
whereby  he  is  able  to  determine  the  real  positions  of  the  planets  at  present ; 
and  that  he  is  desirous  of  forming  a  complete  new  system,  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  predecessors;  that  is  to  say,  assuming  a  mean  conjunction  of 
the  planets,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Cali  yug,  what  must  be  the  mean 
annual  motions,  necessary  to  be  given  in  such  system,  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
longitudes  of  the  planets  agreeing  with  observations;  or  their  positions  in 
the  heavens,  as  deduced  from  European  tables. 

10.  Let  the  planets  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  a  line  of  mean  con¬ 
junction,  in  the  beginning  of  Aries,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Cali  yug : 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  instant  of  midnight,  between  Thursday  the  17th,  and 
Friday  the  18th  February  O.  S.  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  1612,  on 
the  meridian  of  Lanka*  :  or  about  75°  50'  east  of  Greenwich  :  and  let  the 
time  at  which  the  mean  longitudes  of  the  planets,  are  to  be  determined 
as  from  observation,  be  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the/Cali  dug,  at  the 
instant  the  Sun  is  supposed  to  be  entering  Aries,  in  the  Hindu  sphere  ac¬ 
cording  to  mean  motions. 

11.  Now  from  the  commencement  of  the  Cali  yug,  to  the  end  of  the 
year  4900,  by  the  Suryd  Siddhdnla,  is  1789767  days  54do-  24'  20";  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  1 2th  April  1799,  at  45'  44"  past  nine  P.  M.  on  the  meridian 
of  Lanka ,  or  51'  40"  past  four  P.  M.  on  the  meridian  of  Paris.  1  he  mean 
longitude  of  the  Sun,  Mnon,  and  planets,  at  that  instant,  according  to  AT. 
De  la  Lande’s  tables  of  1792,  will  be  as  follows: 


*  The  Hindus  suppose  that  Lanka  lies  in  the  same  meridian  with  Ugtin  in  the  Mharatia  do¬ 
minions,  the  longitude  of  which  has  been  determined  from  a  great  number  ot  observations 
made  by  Dr.  Hunter  to  be  75°  50'  east  of  Greenwich. 


Euro- 
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European  Sphere. 


Sun  ------- 

20° 

52' 

28", 

Moqn  ----- 

-  -  .  -  3 

22 

55 

9,3 

Alercury  ----- 

22 

42 

42 

Venus  ------ 

24 

6 

14 

Mars  ------ 

4 

50 

40 

Jupiter  ------ 

29 

58 

2,1 

Saturn  -  -  -  - 

24 

16 

56,1 

12.  The  mean  longitude  of  the  Sun  at  that  instant  in  the  Hindu  sphere 
is  =  0^.  0°  0  O',  because  he  is  supposed  just  entering  Aries,  according  to 
mean  motions:  but  his  mean  longitude  in  the  European  sphere,  being  then 
=  Os.  20°  52  28",5,  the  difference  between  the  spheres  at  that  moment, 
becomes  equal  to  that  quantity ;  which  must  therefore  be  deducted  from  the 
mean  longitudes  above  determined,  and  we  have  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Sun,  Moon,  and  planets,  in  the  Hindu  sphere  as  follows : 


Hindu  Sphere. 


Sun’s  mean  longitude. 

-  -  -  -  Os. 

0° 

O' 

0" 

Moon’s 

ditto, 

-  -  -  .  3 

2 

2 

40,8 

Mercury’s 

ditto. 

.  -  -  .  3 

1 

50 

13,5 

Venus’s 

ditto,  -  -  - 

3 

13 

45,5 

Mars’s 

ditto. 

-  -  -  -  2 

13 

58 

11,5 

Jupiter’s 

ditto,  -  -  . 

9 

5 

33,6 

Saturn’s 

ditto,  -  -  - 

3 

24 

27,6 

13.  The  mean  longitude  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  planets,  in  the  Hindu 
sphere,  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Cali  yug ,  being  thus  determined, 
we  must  now  find  the  quantities  of  the  mean  annual  motions,  that  will  just 
give  these  positions,  reckoning  from  the  commencement  of  the  Cali  yug,  as 
an  epoch  of  assumed  mean  conjunction. 


14.  The 
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14.  The  length  of  the  Hindu  year,  according  to  the  Suryd  Siddhdnta , 
is  365  days  15do-  31'  31"  24'",  in  which  time  the  Sun  is  supposed  to  make 
one  complete  revolution  in  his  orbit.  The  mean  motions  of  the  Sun,  Moon, 
and  planets,  in  that  space  of  time  by  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  are  as  follows : 

European  Sphere. 


Sun 

-  -  -  1  r. 

Os. 

0° 

0' 

58" 

40"',  2  6 

Moon 

13 

4 

12 

47 

39 

17,03 

Mercury 

~  »  4 

1 

24 

46 

35 

36,9 

Venus 

i 

7 

15 

12 

22 

18,4 

Mars 

-  -  •  0 

6 

11 

25 

17 

49,3 

Jupiter 

0 

1 

0 

21 

49 

9,2 

Saturn 

0 

0 

12 

14 

8 

0,9 

15.  These  motions  being  reduced  to  the  Hindu  sphere,  by  deducting 
the  difference  between  the  spheres  at  the  end  of  one  complete  Hindu 
year=  58"  40"',26 ;  we  shall  have  their  respective  mean  annual  motions 
in  the  Hindu  sphere,  as  follows : 

H  indu  Sphere. 


Sun 

m 

1  r. 

Of. 

0° 

0' 

0" 

O'" 

Moon 

- 

13 

4 

12 

46 

40 

36,78 

Mercury 

- 

4 

1 

24 

45 

36 

56,6 

Venus 

- 

1 

7 

15 

11 

23 

38,1 

Mars 

- 

0 

6 

1 1 

24 

19 

9 

Jupiter 

- 

0 

1 

0 

20 

50 

29 

Saturn 

- 

0 

0 

12 

13 

9 

20,6 

16.  Multiplying  these  by  4900,  the  number  of  years  expired  from 
the  assumed  epoch,  we  obtain  the  Number  of  revolutions,  & c.  of  each  pla¬ 
net  in  that  space  of  Time  j  from  which  rejecting  the  fractional  parts  of  a 


4 


revo- 
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revolution,  and  substituting  in  their  stead,  the  sign,  degree,  & c.  the  planet 
is  in,  (at  the  end  of  the  year  4900  above  determined  from  European 
tables)  and  then  dividing  the  whole  by  4900,  we  get  the  mean  annual  mo¬ 
tions  required,  as  follows : 


Hi 

NDU 

Sphere. 

Sun  - 

12’ 

i.  Os.  0° 

0' 

<0" 

O'" 

Moon  - 

13 

4 

12 

46 

40 

41,153 

Mercury 

4 

1 

24  - 

45 

12 

22,206 

Venus  ... 

1 

7 

15 

11 

47 

40,72 

Mars  - 

0 

6 

M 

24 

10 

15,814 

Jupiter 

0 

1 

0 

21 

3 

0,4  J  1 

Saturn 

0 

0 

12 

12 

53 

55,93 

From  this  example,  a  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  principles  of  the 
Hindu  astronomy,  and  the  manner  of  determining  the  mean  annual  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  planets  at  different  periods,  from  their  positions  in  the  heavens 
being  then  given  by  observation. 

17.  If  we  compare  the  mean  annual  motions  thus  determined,  with 
those  deduced  from  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  we  shall  find,  that  they 
differ  considerably  :  and  that  the  latter  make  the 


Moon’s  mean 

annual  motion. 

0" 

4"', 4  less. 

Mercury’s 

ditto,  - 

24 

34,4  greater. 

Venus’s 

ditto,  - 

24 

2,5  less. 

Mars’s 

ditto. 

8 

53,2  great. 

Jupiter’s 

ditto, 

12 

3 1,4  less. 

Saturn’s 

ditto,  - 

1 5 

24,7  great. 

18.  From  these  circumstances,  an  European  astronomer,  unacquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  Hindu  systems,  on  seeing  such  motions  given  in 

Hindu 
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Hindu  tables,  would  be  apt  to  be  deceived  by  appearances,  and  assign  a 
degree  of  antiquity  to  the  work  it  never  possessed  ;  thinking,  that  the  au¬ 
thor  must  have  lived  at  that  period,  when  according  to  his  ideas,  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  mean  annual  motions  were  the  same  as  given  in  the  book.  This 
shews  the  absolute  necessity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the 
Hindu  systems  of  astronomy,  before  we  can  attempt  to  investigate  their 
antiquity  from  the  quantity  of  the  mean  annual  motion  of  a  planet.  For  the 
mean  annual  motion  of  Jupiter  above  deduced,  is  Is.  0°  21'  3",  which 
quantity,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  European  astronomy,  would  refer 
the  age  of  a  book  in  which  it  was  found,  to  a  period  some  thousands  of 
years  back  ;  though,  in  reality  it  is  only  calculated  to  give  the  position  of 
that  planet  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Cali  yug ,  agreeing  with 
European  tables ;  and  so  of  the  motions  of  the  rest  of  the  planets  above 
deduced.  For,  let  the  mean  annual  motions  above  deduced,  be  multiplied 
by  4900,  and  we  shall  have 

4900  - 

65507  - 

20345  —  3  1  50  13,5 

7965  —  2  3  13  45,5 

2605  —  2  13  58  11,5 

413  —  1  9  5  33,6 

166  —  3  3  24  27,6 


Sun, 

Moon, 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 


revolutions 


Os.  Oo 
2 


3 


O'  0" 

2  40,8 


which  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  computed  from  De  la  Lande  s 
tables  for  the  same  instant  (§  i2). 


19.  However,  though  the  motions  above  assigned,  give  the  mean  He¬ 
liocentric  longitudes  of  the  planets  perfectly  correct  at  the  end  of  the  year 
4900  of  the  Cali  yug ;  yet,  on  account  of  the  small  differences  between 
them,  and  the  real  mean  annual  motions,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
vol.  vi.  Zzz  inequalities 
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inequalities  observed  by  modern  astronomers  in  the  motions  of  some  of  the 
planets,  they  would  every  year  after  vary  more  and  more  from  the  truth, 
in  proportion  to  the  differences.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  case  with  all  the 
Hindu  systems  of  astronomy :  and  when  the  error  becomes  sensible,  they 
either  form  a  new  system,  or  else  introduce  a  correction  to  the  old,  which 
they  term  ben. 

j  •' 


20.  The  Hindu  systems  of  astronomy  now  in  use,  may  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  classes.  First,  such  as  assume  a  conjunction  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  with  the  nodes  and  apsides  of  their  orbits,  in  the  first 
point  of  Aries  at  beginning  and  end  of  the  Calpa  of  Brohma  *.  Secondly, 
such  as  assume  a  conjunction  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Calpa  of  Va- 
raha,  with  a  mean  conjunction  at  the  end  of  certain  cycles  or  periods  of 
years.  Thirdly,  such  as  assume  no  conjunction  at  the  beginning  or  end 
of  either  Calpa ,  or  at  any  other  period. — To  the  first  class,  belong  the  works 
of  Brohma  Gupta,  the  Siddhanta ,  Seromoni  ofBHASKER,  &c.  which 
make  no  conjunction  of  the  planets  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Cali  yug.  To  the  second,  belong  the  Surya  Siddhanta ,  S6ma  Siddhanta , 
Vasishta-Siddhanta,  8ec.  and  such  as  assume  a  mean  conjunction  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Cali  yag  only,  as  the  Jat  Karnob  of  Varaha,  the  tables 
of  Trivalor e,  &c.  -  To  the  third,  belong  the  Brohma  Siddhanta ,  Vishnu 
Siddhanta ,  Bhasvoti  Drubo  Rothono ,  Chondrikay  &c.  These  last  are  nearly 

*  The  Calpa  of  Brohma  contains  4320000000  Hindu  years,  and  commenced  1972944000 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  Cali  Yug :  it  may  have  derived  its  name  from  Brohma 
Gupta,  who  may  probably  have  been  the  author  of  it.  The  Calpa  of  Varaha  consists  of 
the  same  number  of  years  but  commenced  17064000  years  later,  and  derives  its  name  from 
V  a  r  ah  a  ivli  h  i  r  ,  author  of  the  Swya  Siddhanta,  Jat  Karnob,  &c.  The  Calpa  is  dividedinto  lesser 
periods  of  years,  called  Mamuantaras  and  Yugs:  the  intention  of  which  seems  to  be,  to  assist  the 
memory  in  calculating  the  years  expired  of  the  system:  at  least  they  answer  no^otber  purpose 
at  present.  In  a  valuable  fragment  in  my  possession,  the  durations  of  the  Calpas,  Mamuantaras 
and  Yugs,  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  are  stated  totally  different  from  those  now  in  use. 
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on  the  principles  of  the  'European  astronomy,  the  mean  annual  motions 
not  being  affected  by  any  assumed  epoch,  and  consequently  make  no  con¬ 
junction  of  the  planets  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Cali  yug3  or 
at  any  other  period. 


21.  The  revolutions  of  the  planets,  &c.  in  a  Calpa3  or  4320000000  years, 
according  to  Brohma  Gupta  and  Bhasker  Acharya,  are  as  follows: 


Snn3  Moon ,  and  Planets 

Apsides. 

Nodes. 

Sun, 

Revolutions. 

4320000000 

480 

Moon 

5 7753300000 

488105858 

232311168 

Mercury  - 

17936998984 

332 

511 

Venus 

7022389492 

653 

893 

Mars 

2296828522 

292 

267 

Jupiter 

364226455 

855 

63 

Saturn 

146567298 

41 

584 

22.  In  the  Surya  Siddhanta ,  the  least  cycle  of  years  in  which  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  are  supposed  to  return  to  a  line  of  mean  conjunction 
in  the  beginning  of  Aries,  is  1080000  years  :  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  Maha 
yug *  *,  and  the  revolutions  of  each  planet,  given  in  that  cycle,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Sun,  revolutions  1080000 

Moon,  -  14438334 

Mercury,  -  4484265 

*  The  revolutions  given  in  the  Surya  Siddhanta  are  for  a  Maha  yug,  but  they  must  be  always 
divisible  by  four,  otherwise  a  mean  conjunction  could  not  take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Cali  yug.  They  are  here  reduced  accordingly. 


Z  z  z  2 


Venus 
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Venus, 

revolutions  1755594 

Mars, 

-  574208 

Jupiter. 

-  91055 

Saturn, 

* -  36642 

23.  These  revolutions  were  found  by  multiplying  the  mean  annual  mo¬ 
tions  by  1080000,  the  number  of  years  assumed  to  the  cycle  :  rejecting 
from  the  product  all  fractional  parts  of  a  revolution  under  six  signs,  and 
adding  one  revolution  for  those  equal  to  or  above  that  quantity.  Thus  let 
the  mean  annual  motions  which  we  have  determined  (§  16)  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  planets  having  been  in  a  line  of  mean  conjunction  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Cali yug>  be  multiplied  by  1080000,  and  we  shall  have, 


Sun, 

revolutions  1080000 

0  s. 

0? 

O' 

Moon, 

-  14438333 

10 

25 

0 

Mercury, 

• -  4484260 

3 

20 

0 

Venus, 

-  1755589 

8 

25 

0 

Mars, 

-  574208 

6 

20 

0 

Jupiter, 

■ -  91052 

6 

0 

0 

Saturn, 

-  36644 

11 

10 

0 

From  which  rejecting  all  fractional  parts  of  a  revolution  under  six  signs, 
and  encreasing  the  rest  to  unity,  we  have. 


Sun, 

Moon, 

Mercury, 

Venus, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 


revolutions  1080000 

-  14438334 

-  4484260 

- -  1755590 

-  574209 

-  91053 

- -  36645 

24.  Comparing 
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24.  Comparing  these,  with  the  numbers  in  the  same  period,  by  the 

* 

Surya  Siddhanta  (§  22),  it  will  appear,  that  the  number  of  revolutions  of 


Mercury,  according  to  that  work,  is  -  5  greater, 

Of  Venus,  -  -  4  greater, 

Of  Mars,  1  less. 

Of  Jupiter,  2  greater. 

Of  Saturn,  3  less. 


These  differences,  the  Hindu  astronomers  call  beej ;  or  the  corrections  to 
be  applied  to  the  mean  places  of  the  planets,  computed  from  the  Surya 
Siddhanta  *. 

25.  Having  thus  given  the  revolutions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
in  the  cycle  of  1080000  years  in  imitation  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  I  shall 
now  shew  their  use  in  determining  the  mean  longitudes  of  each  at  any  time 
proposed. 


EXAMPLE. 

Let  the  time  be  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Cali  yug,  or  the  12th 
April ,  1799,  at  5 1'  40"  past  four  P.  M.  on  the  meridian  of  Paris  ;  to  find  the 
mean  longitudes  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  in  the  Hindu  sphere,  at  that 
instant.  Say,  as  1080000  is  to  the  number  of  revolutions  in  that  cycle,  so  is 
the  number  of  years  expired  of  the  Cali  yug,  to  the  planets  mean  longitude 
at  the  end  of  that  time  :  Thus, 


*  In  the  Siddhanta  Rahosyo,  dated  in  1513  Saha,  the  beej  or  corrections  are  as  follow: 
Mercury  4  ;  Venus  3  ;  Jupiter  2  ;  revolutions  in  1080000  years  substractive  ;  and  Saturn  S' 
addittive  ;  the  Groho  Torongini  dated  in  1530;  Siddhanta  Munjeri  dated  in  1531  Saka  ;  Bisuhito 
and  tables  of  Chrisnabor  am  (all  of  which  have  been  deduced  from  the  Surya  Siddhanta )  adopt 
the  bee j  to  correct  the  mean  longitudes  of  the  planets,  as  computed  from  the  motions  deduced, 
from  the  Stnya  Siddhanta.  . 


Revo- 
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Revolutions. 

Sim 

=  4900  — 

l uSoouu 

Os.  0°  O' 

0" 

Moon 

__443S33 1X4000 
1060000 

—  65507  — 

3 

2  12 

0 

Mercury 

44342  '0X4000 

1060000 

=  20345  — 

3 

1  20 

0 

Venus 

Mars 

irwsoox-jpoo 

1080000 

574200X41)00 

=  7965  — 

=  2605  — 

2 

3  40 

14  42 

0 

108OIYV'  ' 

2 

0 

Jupiter 

ju  O53X4000 

1 

9  54 

1060000 

—  413  — 

0 

Saturn 

3^4.3X4000 

iosoooo 

—  166  — 

3 

3  30 

0 

26.  The  revolutions  of  the  apsides  and  nodes  in  a  Calpa,  or  4320000000 
years,  according  to  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  are  as  follow  • 


Apsides. 

Nodes  retrograde , 

Sun  387 

Moon  488203000 

232238000 

Mercury  368 

488 

Venus  535 

90S 

Mars  204 

214 

Jupiter  900 

174 

Saturn  39 

662 

27.  From  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  the  manner  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  mean  annual  motions  of  the  planets  (§  14,  15,  &  16)  and  the 
number  ot  revolutions  of  each,  from  thence  (§  23)  in  1080000  years;  no 

difficulty  can  occur  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  mode  by  which  those  of  the 
aps  ides  and  nodes  were  obtained. 

28.  The  commencement  of  the  Calpa  of  Varaha,  is  fixed  at  the  distance 
of  1955880000  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  Cali yug,  at  the 

O  V 

instant 
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instant  of  midnight  between  Saturday  and  Sunday  on  the  meridian  of 
Lanka  ;  at  which  instant,  the  sun  moon  and  planets,  with  the  apsides  and 
nodes  of  their  orbits,  are  assumed  to  have  been  in  a  line  of  conjunction  in 
the  beginning  of  Aries. 

29.  The  longitudes  tof  the  aphelia  and  nodes,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
4900  of  the  Cali  yug  ;  or  12th  April  1799,  at  5l'  4O"  past  four  P.  M.  on 
the  meridian  of  Paris,  by  De  la  Lande’s  tables  will  be  as  follow: 


European  Sphere. 


s. 

0 

t 

ft 

Nodes 

—supplement 

Sun’s  apogee 

3 

9 

28 

18,3 

.r. 

0 

/ 

'/ 

Moon’s  ditto 

0 

16 

to 

30,3 

10 

12 

49 

2,8 

Mercury’s  aphel. 

8 

14 

20 

11 

1 

15 

5G 

16 

"Venus’s  ditto 

10 

8 

35 

37 

2 

14 

51 

46 

Mars’s  ditto  . 

5 

2 

23 

26 

1 

18 

1 

38 

Jupiter’s  ditto 

6 

1 1 

7 

40 

3 

8 

23 

41 

Saturn’s  ditto 

8 

29 

3 

2  3 

3 

21 

56 

17 

3o.  Their  longitudes  in  the  Hindu  sphere,  are  had  by  deducting 
0>.  2o°  52'  28,5"  (§  12)  from  those  of  the  aphelia,  and  adding  it  to  those 
of  the  nodes,  as  follows : 


Sun’s  apogee 
Moon’s  ditto 
Mercury’s  aphel. 
Venus’s  ditto 
Mars’s  ditto 
Jupiter’s  ditto 
Saturn’s  ditto 


Hindu  Sphere.' 


2  18  35  49,8 
11  25  18  1,8 

7  23  27  42,5 

9  17  43  8,5 

4  11  30  57,5 

5  20  15  11,5 

8  8  10  55,5 


Nodes --supplement. 


s. 
1 1 


3  41  31,3 
6  48  44,5 
5  44  1 4  v  * 
8  54  6,5 

3  29  16  9,5 

4  12  48  45,5 


51.  The 
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31.  The  longitudes  of  the  aphelia  and  nodes  being  given  by  assumption, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Calpa  (§  28) ;  and  their  positions  at  the  end 
of  the  year  4900  of  the  Cali  y  it g,  by  European  tables  (§  29  and  30) ;  (which 
may  be  supposed  to  agree  with  observation)  we  obtain  from  thence,  the 
following  annual  motions  j  which  when  computed  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Calpa ,  as  an  epoch  of  assumed  conjunction,  will  give  the  longitudes 
of  the  aphelia  and  nodes,  agreeing  with  European  tables. 

Annual  motions  of  the  apsides — Hindu  sphere. 


s.  0 

i 

n  rn 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Sun 

0  0 

0 

3  28 

34 

24 

55 

38 

7  direct. 

Moon  -  - 

1  10 

40 

35  35 

26 

36 

19 

15 

50  ditto. 

Mercury 

- 

- 

2  25 

9 

59 

38 

0 

57  retro. 

Venus 

- 

- 

10  4 

11 

39 

9 

26 

8  ditto. 

Mars 

- 

- 

8  19 

50 

19 

37 

3 

21  direct. 

Jupiter 

- 

1  56 

23 

23 

4 

5 

•50  retro. 

Saturn 

- 

- 

7  24 

1 

58 

31 

33 

33  direct. 

Annual  motion  of  the  nodes. 

s. 

0 

i  ii 

IIT 

IV 

V  VI  VII  VIII 

Moon’s 

o 

19 

21  31 

5 

15 

3o 

51 

45  46  retro. 

Mercury’s 

- 

1  41 

58 

19 

2o 

7 

2  2  ditto. 

Venus’s 

- 

1  29 

40 

19 

2 

29 

29  57  ditto. 

Mars’s 

- 

1  26 

40 

17 

41 

53 

0  52  ditto. 

Jupiter 

- 

1  34 

22 

18 

57 

22 

36  31  ditto. 

Saturn 

- 

1  30 

13 

19 

10 

58 

13  44  ditto. 

32.  The  motions  of  the  aphelia  of  Mercury,  Venus  and  Jupiter,  are  re¬ 
trograde  in  the  Hindu,  sphere  j  though  direct  in  that,  of  the  Europeans :  the 
reason  of  this,  is  owing  to  the  difference  between  the  motions  of  the 
two  spheres,  with  respect  to  each  other :  for,  if  we  conceive  the  first  point  of 
Aries  in  the  Hindu  sphere  to  coincide  with  the  vernal  equinox  then  at  the 

4  expiration 
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expiration  of  365ds’  6  12'  3"  33'"  3 6>v  (the  length  of  the  Hindu  year 

according  to  the  Suryd  Siddkanta) ,  the  Sun  would  again  enter  Aries  in  the 
Hindu  sphere  :  but  his  distance  at  that  very  moment  from  the  vernal  equi¬ 
nox  would  be  =  58"  4O'"  15,v  36v,  the  true  quantity  by  which  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Hindu  spheres,  recede  from  each  other  annually  ;  and  not  54", 
as  found  in  some  Hindu  books.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  motion  of  the 
the  aphelion  of  a  planet,  was  exactly  58"  40"'  15,v  36v,  in  the  European 
sphere,  it  would  have  none  in  that  of  the  Hindus ;  but  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  fixed.  And,  if  the  motion  was  less,  then  it  would  be  retrograde; 
as  is  the  case  with  the  aphelia  of  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Jupiter. 


S3,  From  the  motions  above  determined  (§  31 ),  we  obtain  the  follow¬ 
ing  revolutions  of  the  aphelia  and  nodes  in  a  Calpay  requisite  to  give  their 


positions  by  direct  computation. 

Apsides. 

Nodes — retrograde. 

Sun 

lo366  direct. 

Moon 

488122 956  ditto. 

232308774 

Mercury 

7961  retro. 

334893 

Venus 

33023  ditto. 

293305 

Mars 

29030  direct. 

289950 

Jupiter 

6698  retro. 

319207 

Saturn 

23023  direct. 

300592 

These  numbers 

differ  widely  from  those 

given  in  the  Suryd  Siddkanta 

(§  26),  owing  to  the  slow  motions  assigned  to  the  apsides  and  nodes,  in  that 


work. 

34.  The  revolutions  of  the  apsides  and  nodes  in  a  Calpa ,  being  thus 
ascertained,  the  following  examples  will  shew  their  application  and  use. 

Example.  Let  it  be  required  to  determine  by  computation,  the  longi- 
vol.  vi.  A  a  a  a  tudes 
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tudes  of  the  Sun’s  apogee,  Moon’s  apogee,  and  the  aphelion  of  Jupiter, 
in  the  Hindu  sphere,  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Cali  yug. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  Calpa  of  Varaha,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Cali  yug,  (§  28)  -  =  195588ocoo  years 


Add  -  -  4900 

Total  years  expired  of  the  Calpa,  ~  -  1955884900 

Then  say,  as  432ooooooo  years  to  the  number  of  revolutions  in  that 
cycle,  so  is  the  time  expired  to  the  longitude. 


Thus,  longitude  of  the 

10366X1955834900 


Rev. 


4320000000 

488122956X1955884900 


4320000000 

6698X1955884900 


:  4693 

=  220998221 
=  3032 


-2s  80°  34'  22"  &c. 
11  25  1 8  49  Sec. 
— 6  9  45  18  &c. 


Sun’s  apogee,  = 

Moon’s  apogee,  = 

Jupiter’s  aphel.  =  -^ouoouuo 
but  the  motion  of  Jupiter’s  aphelion  being  retrograde,  we  must  deduct  this 
longitude  from  twelve  signs  5  and  we  shall  have,  5  s.  20°  i4'  41"  Sec.  the 
longitude  required. 

A°-ain  let  the  longitude  of  the  Moon’s  ascending  node,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  49OO  of  the  Cali  yug  be  required. 

Longitude  of  the  Moon’s  ascending  node  in  antecedentia. 

_  232308774X1955884900  —  (  105  1  7  8060)  1  1 5  3°  40'  33"  &C. 

4320000000 

which  deducted  from  twelve  signs,  leaves  O.?.  26°  19'  26"  &c.  for  the  lon¬ 
gitude  of  the  node,  according  to  the  order  of  the  signs. 


LENGTH  OF  THE  HINDU  YEAR. 

35.  Hitherto  I  have  supposed  the  length  of  the  Hindu  year  to  be 
365ds  15do'  3F  31"  24'",  the  same  as  in  the  Surya  Siddhanta  ,•  and  all  the 
preceding  calculations  respecting  the  motions  of  the  planets.  Sec.  are  made 
on  that  supposition.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  when  a  Hindu 
astronomer  forms  a  new  system  conformably  to  the  positions  of  the  planets, 
&c.  in  his  time,  he  must  likewise  determine  the  length  of  the  year,  to 
be  given  in  that  system. 


36.  In 
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36.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  length  of  the  Hindu  year,  two  things  are 
necessary  to  be  first  known.  1st.  The  instant  of  the  commencement  of  the 
year.  2d.  The  time  expired  from  the  beginning  of  the  cycle,  to  that  instant. 
The  first,  is  supposed  to  be  found  by  observation  by  determining  that  in¬ 
stant  of  time,  when  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  Sun  and  a 
known  fixed  Star,  is  equal  to  the  longitude  assigned  to  the  Star  in  the 
Hindu  sphere.  The  longitudes  of  the  twenty-seven  Yoga  Stars,  may  be 
found  in  many  Hindu  books  of  astronomy ;  but  all  that  have  hitherto  come 
into  my  hands,  appear  silent  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  observation  is 
conducted,  or  the  particular  Star  by  which  it  is  made:  Chitra  or  the  virgin 
spike,  (perhaps  from  its  situation)  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Star 
observed  on  such  occasions ;  and  its  longitude,  according  to  Brohma 
Gupta  and  some  others,  is  6  3°  O'  in  the  Hindu  sphere. 

37.  According  to  Varaha,  the  year  3601  of  the  Cali  yug ,  began 
precisely  at  the  instant  of  the  vernal  equinox  $  that  is,  the  Sun  had  then 
entered  Aries  according  to  the  true  motions  :  consequently,  the  Hindu 
and  European  spheres  had  then  (A.  D.  499)  coincided. 


The  longitude  of  Spica,  in  A.  D.1750,  was 

=  6S-  20° 

21' 

18" 

Deduct  precession  for  1251  years, at  50"  1  per  a. 

=  17 

24 

35 

Longitude  of  Spica,  in  A.  D.  499, 

=6  2 

56 

43 

Brohma  Gupta  makes  it 

=6  3 

0 

0 

Difference,  about 

- 

3 

17 

However  from  the  most  accurate  comparisons  1  have  been  able  to  make, 
respecting  the  length  of  the  year,  as  given  in  different  books,  whose  ages 
are  known,  either  from  dates  or  computations ;  it  would  appear,  that  the 
longitude  assigned  to  Chitra ,  by  Brohma  Gupta, &c.  is  too  great  by  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  minutes. 


A  a  a  a  2 
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S8.  The  Sun’s  true  longitude,  when  he  enters  Aries,  according  to  mean 
motions,  is  stated  by  Hindu  tables  at  about  Os,  2n  7'  24 "j  now  if  we  sup¬ 
pose  the  longitude  of  C/iitra,  to  be  6  y.  2°  27'  24",  (to  avoid  trouble  in  ealeu-  • 
lation)  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  Sun  and  Star,  when  the 
former  enters  Aries  according  to  mean  motions,  will  be  exactly  six  siens. 

u  y  j  o 


39.  The  distance,  or  difference  of  longitude  between  the  Sun  and  Star, 
(at  the  commencement  of  the  year  according  to  mean  motions),  being  thus 
supposed  six  signs;  we  can  easily  ascertain  the  instant  they  are  in  that 
position,  and  from  thence  the  length  of  the  year,  as  follows:  Sun’s  mean 
longitude  in  the  European  sphere  on  the  12th  April,  1799,  at  45'  44" 
past  9  P.  M.  on  the  meridian  of  Lanka  (§  ll). 

Equation  of  his  center. 

Sun’s  true  longitude,  - 

Longitude  of  Spica  same  time. 

Difference  of  longitudes  between  0  &  * 

'Which  deduct  from  - 

Remain  - 
Which  reduced  to  time  make. 


=Oy.  2o°  52'  28",  5 
+  0  1  52  45 

O  22  45  13,5 
=6  21  2  32,5 

5  28  17  19 

6  0  0  0 
O  ,1  42  41 
lw  44d0*  46'  44" 


Now  the  time  expired  from  the  commencement  of  the  Cali  yugy  to  the 
above  instant,  is  (§  ll),  -  -  1789767days  54d°  24'  20" 

Deduct  -  -  -  -  1  44  46  44 

Remain  -  -  -  1789766  9  37  36 


or  the  instant  at  which  the  Sun  and  Star  would  be  exactly  six  signs  dis¬ 
tant  from  each  other,  being  the  commencement  of  the  year,  according  to 
mean  motions ;  and  which  being  divided  by  4900,  the  number  of  years  then 
expired  of  the  Cali  yug,  we  shall  have  *  =365  days  15do>  30'  14"  25'", 

the  length  of  the  Hindu  year  in  A.  D.  1799,  upon  the  supposition  that 
Chitra  is  exactly  six  signs  distant  from  the  Sun,  the  moment  he  enters 
Aries  according  mean  motions. 


40.  The 
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40.  The  Sun  is  found  to  revolve  from  any  fixed  Star  to  the  same  again 
in  365  dl"  6h  9'  11"  36/;/,  which  is  the  length  of  the  sidereal  year,  as  deter¬ 
mined,  by  European  astronomers.  Hence,  after  the  expiration  of  one  com- 
pleat  sidereal  year,  from  the  time  above  determined,  the  Sun  would  again 
return  to  the  same  position  with  respect  to  Spica  :  it  may  therefore  be  ask¬ 
ed,  why  is  the  Hindu  year  longer  than  the  sidereal  year  of  the  European 
astronomers?  To  understand  the  reason  of  this,  it  must  be  observed  that  at 
the  time  above  determined,  at  which  the  Sun  and  Star  would  be  exactly 
six  signs  distant  from  each  other,  the  number  of  days  expired  of  the 
Cali  yug,  would  be  precisely  -  -  =1789766  9  37  36 

But  4900  sidereal  years,  make  only  -  1789756  16  58  O 

Difference,  -  -  -  -  9  52  39  16 

Hence  it  follows,  that  as  the  number  of  days  expired  of  the  Cali  yug 
at  the  time,  exceeds  the  number  in  4900  sidereal  years,  by  nearly  ten  days  3 
that  difference,  when  divided  amongst  the  years  expired,  muff  evidently 
cause  an  excess  in  the. length  of  the  Hindu  year,  above  the  sidereal. 


41.  Hence  also,  the  length  of  the  Hindu  year,  may  be  commodiouslv 
obtained,  at  any  proposed  period,  by  the  following  formula: 

Let  d  =  9  days  52  d0  2>9'  16" 

s  =  365  15  22  59  =  the  sidereal  year, 

h  =  length  of  the  Hindu  year, 
n  =  number  of  years  expired  of  the  Cali  yug. 

Then  s •■+  £  a*  h 
And  £  n. 

'»  *)  {/i  \  ‘if'*  >  ‘  ii.  .  !  !.  *  •  i 

42.  From  the  formula  ^  ^  h,  the  following  table  has  been 

computed,  shewing  the  length  of  the  Hindu  year,  at  different  periods  by 
inspection. 
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1st  Bysack  3601 

A .  D.  499 

365dys  1 5d0‘ 

32' 

5T 

'  39 

3701 

599 

-  15 

32 

35 

38 

3801 

699 

* - -  15 

32 

20 

28 

3901 

799 

- 15 

32 

6 

4 

4001 

899 

— —  15 

31 

52 

24 

4101 

999 

-  15 

31 

39 

23 

4201 

1099 

- 15 

31 

26 

59 

4301 

1  199 

- 15 

31 

15 

1 1 

4401 

1299 

* - 15 

31 

3 

54 

4501 

1399 

■ - -  15 

30 

53 

7 

4601 

1499 

- 15 

30 

42 

49 

4701 

1599 

• - 15 

30 

32 

57 

4801 

1699 

- 15 

30 

23 

29 

4901 

1799 

- -  15 

30 

14 

25 

This  much  may  serve  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  the  length 
of  the  Hindu  year  depends.  There  is  however  another  method  for 
determining  the  length  of  the  year,  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
which  I  shall  now  explain. 

43.  I  have  already  observed  (§  37),  that  according  to  Varaha,  the 
year  3601  of  the  Cali yug,  began  at  the  instant  of  the  vernal  equinox  (in 
A.  D.  499),  The  same  astronomer  fixed  also  the  rate  of  precession  at 
54  annually.  Hence  by  knowing  the  time  of  coincidence  of  the  Hindu  and 
European  spheres,  and  the  rate  of  precession,  we  can  easily  determine  from 
thence,  the  instant  at  which  the  Hindu  year  ought  ro  commence.  For, 
then  the  distance  of  the  first  point  of  Aries  in  the  Hindu  sphere,  from 
the  vernal  equinoxial  point,  must  be  always  equal  to  the  whole  precession, 
for  example,  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Cali  pug,  the  precession  at 

54" 
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54"  annually,  will  amount  to  19°  30';  which  on  the  principles  above  stated 
should  the  Sun’s  true  longitude  in  the  'European  sphere,  at  the  instant  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Hindu  year  according  to  true  motions. 

The  Sun’s  true;  longitude  on  the  12th  April  1799,  at  51'  40"  past  4  P.  M. 
on  the  meridian  of  Paris  in  the  European  sphere  (§  39)  =  Os.  22°  45'  13,5y 
Deduct  the  precession  -  -  -  -019  30  0 

Remain  -  -  -  -  3  15  13,5 

Which  reduced  to  time  according  to  true  motions  make  3ds  19d0‘  21'  02'' 
From  the  time  then  expired  of  the  Cali  yug  (§  11)  =  1789767  54  24  20 
Deduct  -  --  -  -  3  19  21  02 

Remain  commencement  of  the  Hindu  year  1789764  35  3  18 

Add  Hindu  equation  of  the  Sun’s  center  reduced  to  time  =  2  10  12  40 

Sun  enters  Aries  according  to  mean  motions  at  1789766  45  15  5.8 

which  being  divided  by. 4900,  the  number  of  years  expired  of  the  cycle, 

days  do.  /  // 

we  shall  have  h7.8?766^15  53  365ds  15d°30'  40"  36'",  the  length  of  the  Hin¬ 

du  year  in  A.  D.  1799,  from  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  as  settled  by  Va- 
raha.  In  this  operation  the  length  of  the  Hindu  year,  comes  out  somewhat 
greater  than  that  deduced  from  the  position  of  Chitra.  Both  methods, 
however,  agree  in  giving  the  same  length  to  the  year,  between  7  and  800 
years  ago;  about  which  time,  according  to  the  testimony  of  some  Hindu 
books,  as  well  as  from  computation,VARAHA  must  have  lived  and  made  his 
observations. 

44.  The  length  of  the  year  being  determined  either  from  the  position  of 
Chitra ,  or  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  as  above  explained  (§  39,  43), 
the  next  thing  a  Hindu  astronomer  has  to  do  (if  he  means  to  form  a  com- 
pleat  system  in  imitation  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta ),  is  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  days  to  be  assigned  to  the  cycle  of  1080000  years.  This  is  done 
by  multiplying  the  length  of  the  year  by  that  number.  For  example  let 

the 
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the  length  of  the  year  A.  D.  1799  deduced  from  the  position  of  Chitra 
~  365rl>0  15"°  30'  14  25"',  be  multiplied  by  1080000,  and  we  shall  have 
394479072,  for  the  nearest  number  of  days  in  that  cycle. 

45.  In  the  Surya  Siddhanta  the  Calpa  is  made  to  commence  with  Sunday 
as  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  the  present  Cali yug,  is  made  to  begin  with 
Friday .  Therefore,  in  reckoning  from  the  commencement  of  the  Calpa, 
the  number  of  days  to  be  assigned  to  the  above  cycle,  must  be  so  re¬ 
gulated  that  the  first  day  of  the  cycle  which  we  now  are  in,  may  fall  on 
F riday.  The  number  of  cycles  expired  at  the  commencement  of  the  Cali 
yug,  was  1811;  which  divided  by  7,  leaves  a  remainder  of  5  :  hence,  every 
cycle  must  contain  a  compleat  number  of  weeks  and  one  day  over,  to  make 
the  present  begin  with  Friday . 

p 

46.  The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  Moon  in  the  cycle  of  1080000 
years,  and  the  number  of  mean  solar  days  in  the  same  period  should  be  so 
adjusted  with  each  other,  as  to  give  the  relative  positions  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  agreeing  with  observation.  This  is  effected  by  encreasing  or  di¬ 
minishing  the  number  of  days,  or  the  Moon’s  revolutions,  or  both;  un-' 
til  the  relative  positions  of  the  luminaries  are  obtained  sufficiently  correct. 
1  he  adjustment  in  the  days,  must  be  made  by  compleat  weeks,  to  pre- 
seive  the  order  of  the  days  ot  the  week  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Calpa. 

47*  The  revolutions  of  the  Moon  in  the  cycle  of  1080000  years  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  number  of  days  above  deduced  =  14438321  ;  but  this  num¬ 
ber  does  not  give  the  relative  positions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  in  A.  D.  1799, 
nearer  than  3  20 ',5  of  the  truth,  which  might  be  deemed  sufficiently 
accurate  by  a  Hindu  astronomer ;  but  to  render  this  still,  more  correct,  I 

find 
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fmd  by  computation  that  two  revolutions  must  be  added ;  and  that  the 
number  of  days  in  the  cycle,  must  be  encreased  by  sixty-three,  or  nine 
weeks  j  so  that  the  adjusted  number  of  revolutions  will  then  be  14438323, 
and  the  days  corresponding  =  39447913-5 :  from  which,  we  obtain  the  re¬ 
lative  positions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  with  respect  to  each  other,  within  6" 

of  what  the  European  tables  make  them ;  a  degree  of  accuracy  more  than 
necessary  in  a  Hindu  system. 

48.  The  number  of  mean  solar  days  in  the  cycle  of  1080000  years, 
being  thus  finally  adjusted,  we  get  the  length  of  the  year  = 

365ds  15d0  30' 27";  and  the  instant  at  which  the  Sun  enters  Aries  in  the 
Hindu  sphere  in  A.  D.  1799,  according  to  mean  motions  — — 
1789766ds-  26d0‘  45'  from  the  commencement  of  the  Cali  pug.  The 
corrections  introduced  above  (§  47),  make  the  year  come  out  a  little  lon¬ 
ger,  and  the  time  of  its  commencement  somewhat  later  than  we  deduced 
from  the  position  of  Cliitra  (§  39) ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence  what¬ 
ever,  the  principal  object  in  the  Hindu  astronomy  being  to>  obtain  the 
relative  positions  and  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  sufficiently  correct, 
for  calculating  the  times  of  their  conjunctions,  oppositions,  and  eclipses. 

49.  The  mean  longitudes  of  the  planets,  being  determined  as  by  ob¬ 
servation  at  the  instant  of  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  their  mean 
annual  motions,  &c.  thence  deduced,  as  already  explained  (§  12,  13, 
14,  15,  16,)  we  obtain  from  thence  the  following  revolutions  in  the  cycle 


of  1080000  years. 

i  •  • 

Sun  -  --  --  --  -  1080000 

Moon . -  14438323 

Mercury  ------  4484258 

Venus .  1755589 

V0L* VI-  Bbbb  Mars 
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Mars 


57-12 09 


Jupiter  - 
Saturn  - 
Davs 

J 

And,  the  revolutions  of  the 
years,  will  be  as  follows : — 


-  -  -  -  -  -  91053 

.  -  -  36646 

■  .  394479135 

apsides  and  nodes  in  a  Calpa ,  or  4320000000 


Apsides. 

Sun 

Moon  - 

Mercury 

Venus 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


11985  direct 
488114797  ditto, 
8014  retro. 
33076  ditto. 
28977  direct 
6751  retro. 
24642  direct 


Nodes — retrograde. 

232308827 

340671 

299081 

286659 

315916 

297301 


50.  The  revolutions  of  the  Sun  in  the  cycle  =  1080000  subtracted 
from  the  revolutions  of  the  Moon  in  the  same  period  =  14438323  leave  the 
number  of  mean  lunations  =  13358323,  which  being  multiplied  by  30, 
gives  the  number  of  tithis  or  lunar  days  =  400749690:  and  400749690 — 
394479135  =  6270555,  the  intercalary  lunar  days  in  the  cycle.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  sidereal  days,  or  apparent  revolutions  of  the  fixed  Sars  =  394479135 
+  1080000  =  595559135.  The  Moon’s  periodical  revolution,  or  the 
time  in  which  she  goes  from  the  first  point  of  Aries  to  the  same 
again  =  =  27ds'  19d0'  18'  l"  17'"  &c.  and  her  synodical  revolution  or 

lunation  =  =  29ds'  3T°  50'  7"  o2"' &c.  according  to  the  European 

expression  29ds-  12h.  44'  2"  49'"  & c.  which  does  not  differ  the  ninetieth  part 
of  a  second  from  the  length  of  a  lunation  by  De  la  Lande’s  tables. 
The  periodical  revolutions  of  the  planets  may  be  had  exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  by  dividing  the  number  of  days  in  the  cycle  by  the  revolutions  of 
each. 


51.  The 
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6 1.  The  system  being  now  compleated,  the  mean  longitudes  of  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  planets,  are  obtained  from  the  revolutions  above  given  (§  49) 
in  the  manner  already  explained  (§  25)  ;  and  their  true  longitudes,  &c.  are 
determined  from  thence  by  means  of  equations. 

52.  The  equations  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  to  be  met  with  in  Hindu 
books,  differ  considerably  from  those  of  Europeans ,  arising  partly  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  computed,  partly  from  the  inaccuracy  of  Hindu 
observation,  and  partly  from  their  antiquity.  For  most  of  the  Hindu  as¬ 
tronomers  for  some  ages  back,  appear  to  rest  satisfied  with  merely  copy¬ 
ing  the  equations  given  in  the  books  of  those  who  preceded  them.  The 
equations  now  in  general  use  appear  to  have  been  given  by  Vara'ha  se¬ 
veral  centuries  ago,  and  it  is  probable  he  copied  them  from  the  works  of 
some  still  earlier  astronomer. 

53.  Var  a'ha  has  stated  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  at  twenty-four  de¬ 
grees,  and  the  Hindu  astronomers  since  his  time,  appear  to  adopt  that 
quantity.  But  Var  a'ha  was  not  the  first  who  gave  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  at  twenty-four  degrees;  for,  it  would  appear  that  Brohma  Gupta, 
between  five  and  six  centuries  before  him,  states  it  precisely  the  same. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  the  Hindu  astronomer, 
who  first  observed  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  settled  it  at  twenty-four 
degrees,  must  have  lived  so  far  back  as  the  point  of  time  when  it  was  really 
so  :  for  it  is  well  known,  that  independent  of  errors  in  observations  for 
want  of  proper  instruments,  the  Hindu  astronomers' make  it  a  rule  in  all 
cases,  where  extraordinary  accuracy  is  not  required,  to  reject  fractional  quan¬ 
tities,  and  take  the  nearest  whole  number;  so  that  if  the  first  Hindu  astro¬ 
nomers  found  the  obliquity  to  exceed  23°  30'.  they  would  state  it  at  24°,  as 
being  sufficiently  near  for  their  purpose. 

B  b  b  b  2 
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54.  Therefore,  in  investigating  the  antiquity  of  any  Hindu  astrono- 
nncal  work,  the  quantities  of  the  equations  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and 
that  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  must  be  rejected,  as  not  only  too  incor¬ 
rect  for  the  purpose,  but  altogether  fallacious ;  for,  being  as  I  have  above 
stated  (§  52—53)  copied  from  the  works  of  the  earlier  astronomers,  they  can¬ 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  add  to  the  antiquity  of  the  works  into  which  they 
are  so  transcribed,  except  in  delusive  appearance  onlv. 

55.  The  aphelia  and  nodes  of  the  planets  being  invisible  points  in  the 
heavens,  theii  positions  and  motions  for  want  of  proper  instruments,  have 
been  but  ill  determined  by  the  Hindu  astronomers ;  and  therefore,  are  to  be 
rejected  also:  unless,  where  they  are  found  to  agree  with  the  general  result, 
deduced  from  the  motions  and  positions  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  planets. 

56.  Having  thus  given  a  full  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Hindu  systems,  with  their  formation,  and  pointed  out  all  those 
delusive  appearances  which  are  apt  to  mislead  ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
investigation  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta. 

57.  The  most  correct  and  certain  mode  of  investigating  the  antiquity  of 
Hindu  astronomical  works,  is  by  comparing  the  positions  and  motions  of 
the  planets  computed  from  thence,  with  those  deduced  from  accurate  Eu¬ 
ropean  tables.  For,  it  must  be  obvious  that  every  astronomer,  let  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  his  system  be  what  it  will,  whether  real  or  artificial,  must  endea¬ 
vour  to  give  the  true  positions  of  the  planets  in  his  own  time  ;  or  at  least 
as  near  as  he  can,  or  the  nature  of  his  system  will  permit :  otherwise  his 
labour  would  be  totally  useless.  Therefore,  having  the  positions  and  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  planets,  at  any  proposed  instant  of  time, 
given  by  computation  from  any  original  Hindu  system  5  and  having  also  their 

positions 
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positions  and  motions  deduced  from  correct  European  tables  for  the  same  in¬ 
stant  'y  we  can  from  thence,  determine  the  point  or  points  of  time  back, 
when  their  respective  positions  were  precisely  the  same  by  both. 


58.  According  to  the  Surya  Siddhanta ,  the  motion  of  the  Moon’s 
apogee  in  100  years  of  365ds-  15do-  31'  31"  24"'  each 

__  488203X100^  3<18°2l'30" 

4320000  11  1CV*  °  10 

By  De  la  Lande’s  tables  for  the  same  space  of 

time,  in  the  Hindu  sphere,  =11  rev.  3  17  39  19,1 

Difference,  the  former  greater  by  42  10,9 

Now,  supposing  the  author  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  to  have  accurately  de¬ 
termined  the  position  of  the  Moon’s  apogee,  when  he  wrote  that  work  ;  it 
must  follow,  that  at  the  expiration  of  one  hundred  Hindu  years  from  that 
time,  the  computed  place  of  the  apogee,  would  exceed  the  true  by  42'  10,'  9  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  two  centuries,  it  would  be  double  that  quantity  :  so  that 
the  difference  between  the  true,  and  computed  places,  has  been  ever  since 
encreasing  in  that  proportion.  Therefore,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  age  of 
the  Surya  Siddhanta ,  we  must  find  what  the  difference  amounts  to  at 
present ;  which  being  divided  by  the  above  difference,  gives  the  time  ex¬ 
pired,  since  the  Surya  Siddhanta  is  supposed  to  have  been  written. 

Thus,  the  longitude  of  the  Moon’s  apogee  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900 
of  the  Caliyug — 

By  the  Surya  Siddhanta  =  12^^29^^^=22103446 1  rev.  IV  29°  33'  30'' 
By  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  Hindu  sphere  (§  30)  11  25  18  1,8 

Difference  in  A.  D.  1799  4  15  28,2 

which  being  multiplied  by  100,  and  divided  by  the  difference  in  motion 
per  century,  we  have  4Q^'^X100=  605  years,  for  the  age  of  the  Surya 
Siddhanta  from  this  operation. 


i 
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59-  The  motion  ot  the  Moon’s  ascending  node  for  a  century  : — 

By  the  Surya  Siddhanta  ==Q33ar,sxioo  __  5  revolutions  4s  15°  19'  0" 

43*20000 

By  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  Hindu  sphere,  =  4  15  51  48,7 

Difference,  the  former  less  by  32  48,7 

Longitude  of  the  Moon’s  ascending  node  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the 
Cali yug,  in  antecedents  : — 

By  the  Surya  Siddhanta  =  i^>38S49oox232238  _  1 05 1 460 1 7  rev.  1 1 1  0°  13'  0" 

4320000 

By  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  Hindu  sphere  (§  30)  =  11  3  41  31,3 

Difference,  the  former  less  by  3  10  31,3 

Hence,  —  0^?.1,^xi.g.°==  580  years,  for  the  age  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta  from 
this  operation  :  differing  but  twenty-five  years  from  the  former. 


60.  The  motionof  the  Sun’s  apogee  in  a  century  of  Hindu  years  : 

387  X 1 00 

By  the  Surya  Siddhanta  ==^0070000  =  °s  0°  O'  1 l",6 

=  0  0  5  47  ,6 
5  36  ,0 


43200*  0000 

By  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  Hindu  sphere. 
Difference,  the  former  too  slow  by 


Longitude  of  the  Sun’s  apogee  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Cali  yug  : 

-o  o  p.j j,  ,  1955884000X387  ,  „  _  „ 

Bythe  Miryajiddhanta==—4^200Q0000  =  17  o  rev.  2s  17°  17  16  ,4 

By  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  Hindu  sphere  (§  30)  =  2  18  35  49  ,8 

Difference,  the  former  less  by  1  18  33,4 


TT  1°  18'  33", 4X100 

Hence, - j-Je - 

from  this  operation. 


=  1105  years,  for  the  age  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta 


61.  The  position  of  Mercury  has  been  ill  determined  by  the  author  of 
the  Surya  Siddhanta ,  probably  from  that  planet  being  too  near  the  Sun  ;  for 
it  will  require  about  1454  years  yet  to  come,  before  the  European  tables  and 
the  Surya  Siddhanta  agree  in  giving  it  the  same  position  ;  unless  there  are 
some  inequalities  in  its  motion  not  yet  observed  by  European  astronomers. 

The 
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The  motion  of  this  planet  for  a  century  . — 

By  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  —  448io8ooo5~  =  415  revolutions  2;  15°  30  0* 

By  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  Hindu  sphere  2  16  I  34,3 

Difference,  the  former  too  slow  by  31  34,3 

Mercury’s  mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900  Cali yug: — 

By  the  Surya  Siddhanta  -  *=  20345  revol.  3  9  30  0 

By  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  Hindu  sphere,  (§  12)  3  1  50  13,5 

Difference,  the  former  more  advanced  by  7  39  46,5 

which  is  contrary  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  had  the  observation  been  correct. 

62.  The  mean  motions  of  Venus  for  a  century  of  Hindu  years: — 

By  the  Surya  Siddhanta  =  =  1 62  revol.  6s- 19°  48’  0" 

By  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  Hindu  sphere,  6  13  59  23,5 

Difference,  the  former  quicker  by  48  36,5 

Mean  heliocentrick  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Cali  yug : 

By  the  Surya  Siddhanta  =  =  7965  revol.  2s  10°  i2-  0" 

By  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  Hindu  sphere,  (§  12)  2  3  13  45,5 

Difference,  the  former  more  advanced  by  6  58  14,5 

Hence,  6°  -00  =  860  years,  for  the  age  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta 

from  this  operation. 

63.  The  mean  motions  of  Mars  for  a  century  of  Hindu  years: — 


574208  X  100 


=  53  revol . 


2s-  0°  1 6’  0" 

2  0  31  55 

15  55 


By  the  Surya  Siddhanta  =  lo80000 

By  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  Hindu  sphere. 

Difference,  the  former  slow  by 

Mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Cali  yug: 

By  the  Surya  Siddhanta  =  57421  =  2605  revol.  2S>  iS°  4'  0" 

2  13  58  11,5 
54  11,5 
Hence 


By  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  Hindu  sphere  (§  12) 
Difference,  the  former  less  advanced  by 
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it  54'  11", 5  X 100  -  .  . 

Hence>  — - =  340  years,  for  the  age  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta  from 

this  operation. 


64.  The  mean  motions  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  are 
found  by  modern  astronomers  to  be  subject  to  inequalities,  on  account 
of  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  planets  to  each  other ;  therefore,  before 
we  proceed  farther,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  here  the  formulae  "which 
have  been  given  by  M.  De  la  Grange,  De  laPlace,  &c.  for  com¬ 
puting  these  inequalities. 


FOR  THE  SUN. 

\ 

Let  n,  =  the  number  of  years  before  A.  D.  i750,then  n .2*.  000i8408" 
=  the  inequality  according  to  the  quantities  given  in  De  la  Lande’s 
tables,  and  is  additive. 


FOR  THE  MOON. 

Let  w,  =  Jhe  number  of  years  before  A.  D.  i700,  then  n.  2x.  00111355" 
•~n.3X. 00000004 4"  express  the  inequality  which  is  additive  in  this  case. 

FOR  JUPITER. 

Let  72,  =  the  number  of  years  before  A.  D.  1750;  /,  =  Jupiter’s  mean 
longitude ;  S,  =  Saturn’s  mean  longitude ;  then,  +  (20'  ,49",5 — n. 
0",042733).*S2T2  (5  S — .2  J.  +  5  34'  8" — 72.  58",88)  express  the  inequality. 

FOR  SATURN. 

Let  72,  7,  5',  be  as  in  the  last;  then,  —  (48'  44"  —  ?i.  0,"]  j .  Sin (5 S.~ 
2  J.  +  5°  34' 8" — ?2.  58", 88)  will  express  the  inequality. 

65.  From  the  position  and  motion  of  the  Moon,  we  obtain  759  years, 
for  the  age  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta  :  as  in  the  following  operation  : 

4900- —  759  =  4141  Cali  yug. 


Moon’s 
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Moon’s  mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  4 1 4 1  of  the  Cali  yug  : 


By  the  Surya  Siddh anla= — =  55360  revs. 

3s- 

23° 

41' 

52" 

48"' 

By  De  la  Lande’s  tables  at  the  end  of  the  year 

49OO  of  the  Cali  yug ,  Hindu  sphere,  (§12)  = 

3 

s-  2* 

2' 

40" 

4  8"' 

Deduct  motion  for  759  Hindu  years  and  sphere  = 

1 1 

8 

27 

45 

16 

Mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  4141  of  the  Cali  yug  = 

3 

23 

34 

55 

32 

Add  inequality  in  Moon’s  motion,  per  formula 

for  660  years  = 

7 

52 

24,7 

Correct  mean  longitude  == 

3 

23 

42 

47 

56,7 

Deduct  inequality  in  Sun’s  motion  per  formula. 

for  710  years  = 

54 

58,7 

Moon’s  correct  mean  longitude,  Hindu  sphere  = 

3 

23 

41 

53 

17,9 

* 

agreeing  with  the  Surya  Siddhanta  within  half  a  second,  or  29,9 

Or  the  operation  may  be  as  follows,  in  the  European  sphere. 
Moon’s  mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Cali  yug  : — 

By  De  la  Lande’s  tables.  Ear.  sphere,  (§11)  =  3s-  22°  55'  9"  18'" 

Deduct  motion  for  759  Hindu  years,  but  European 

sphere  =  11  20  49  56  25,77 

Mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  4141  of 

the  Cali  yug  4  2  5  12  52,2 

Add  inequality  per  formula  for  660  years  =  7  52  24,7 

Correct  mean  longitude,  end  of  4i41  Cali  yug ,  in 

European  sphere  4  2  13  5  16,9 

Now,  in  order  to  reduce  this  to  the  Hindu  sphere,  we  must  find  what  the 
Sun’s  mean  longitude  was  at  that  time,  as  follows : 

Sun’s  mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900  Cali  yug  :  — 
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By  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  Eur.  sphere,  (§11)  = 

Deduct  motion  for  759  Hindu  years  = 

Sun’s  mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  4141  — 
Add  inequality  per  formula  for  710  years  = 

Correct  mean  longitude,  European  sphere  = 

But  the  Sun’s  mean  longitude  in  the  Hindu  sphere 
at  that  instant  was  — 

Consequently  the  difference  of  the  spheres  = 

Now,  from  the  Moon’s  correct  mean  longitude  = 
Subtract  diff.  of  the  spheres  = 

Remain  Moon’s  mean  longitude  Hindu  sphere  = 
the  same  as  before. 


0s-  20°  52'  28"  30'" 
0  12  22  11  9,7 

0  8  30  i7  20,2 

54  38,8 
O  8  31  11  59,0 

0  0  0  0  0 
0  8  3 1  11  59,0 

4  2  i3  5  16,9 

0  8  31  11  59,0 

3  23  4i  53  i7,9 


66.  From  Jupiter’s  position  and  motions,  we  obtain  875  years,  for  the 
age  of  the  Surya  Siddhanta : 

4900 — 875=4025  of  the  Cali  yug. 

Jupiter’s  mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  4025  of  the  Cali  yug  : — 

By  the  Surya  Siddhanta  —  =  339  rev.  4s.  5°  27'  3o"  00" 

Jupiter’s  mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Cali  yug: — 


1 

9 

4 


9°  5'  3 3"  36 


3  56  12  37 


5 


9  20  59 


By  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  Hindu  sphere,  (§  1.2)  = 

Deduct  motion  for  875  Hindu  years  and  sphere  = 

Mean  longitude  end  of  the  year  4025  Cali  yug ,  = 

Add  inequality  in  Jupiter’s  motion  per 

De  la  Lande’s  tables  = 

Sum,  =45 

Deduct  inequality  in  the  Sun’s  motion,  for  826  years  = 

Jupiter’s  correct  mean  longitude,  Hindu  sphere  = 
being  the  same  with  the  Surya  Siddhanta  within  less  than  half  a  second. 

work- 


19  22  36 
28  43  35 
1  14  0 

5  27  29  35 


1 
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67.  From  Saturn  we  get  805  years. 

4900 — 805  =  4095  of  the  Cali  yug. 

T.  .  .  ^ 

Saturn’s  mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  4095  of  the  Cali  yug : — 
By  the  Surya  Siddhanta  138  rev.  =  IIs-  6°  19'  48"  00"' 

Saturn’s  mean  longitude  at  the  end  of  the  year  4900  of  the  Cali  yug:  - — 
By  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  Hindu  sphere  i2)  =  3°  24' 27 ' 36'" 

Deduct  motion  for  805  Hindu  years  and  sphere  =  3  26  30  2 1  23 


RemainSaturn’s  mean  longitude 


=  11  6  54  6  13 


*=  11 


Deduct  inequality  motion  per  De  la  Lande’s 
tables 
Remain 

Deduct  inequality  in  Sun’s  motion  per  formula  = 
Saturn’s  correct  mean  longitude,  end  of  4095  of 
the  Cali  yug 

agreeing  with  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  within  seven  seconds. 


33  9  O 

6  ,20  57  i3 
1  1  57 


=  11  6  19  55  16 


68.  From  the  aphelion  of  Mars  we  get  641  years  for  the  age  of  the  Su¬ 
rya  Siddhanta  : 

Thus,  the  longitude  of  the  aphelion  of  Mars  at  the  end  of  the  year 

4900  of  the  Cali  yug : 

By  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  =  92  rev. 

By  De  la  Lande’s  tables  Hindu  sphere  (§12) 

Difference,  the  former  less  advanced  by 
Mean  motion  per  century  of  Hindu  years. 

By  the  Surya  Siddhanta  = 

By  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  Hindu  sphere,  = 

Difference,  the  former  slow  by 
Hence.  ""ff+'P!!  =  641  years. 

C  c  c  c  2  69.  From 


4s  10°  2'  35"  54'" 

4  11  30  57  30 

1  28  21  6 

0  0  0  6  7 

0  0  13  53  3 

0  0  IS  46  56 
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69.  From  the  length  of  the  year  =  365Ds'  i5d0'3i'  3l"  24%  vve  get  736 
years,  for  the  age  of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta: 

Thus,  in  the  formula— ^  =?z,  (§  4l)  we  have  d  =  9Ds  52"’  39'  16";  h  — 

365Ds‘  15do  31'  32"  24%  and  *  =  365Ds15d0‘  22'  59".  Hence  ^  =  n  = 
-%j  H  ^  =4164  of  the  Cali  yug,  when  the  year  was  of  the  given  length. 
Therefore  4900  —  4164  =  736  years,  the  age  of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta. 

70.  Let  the  results  of  the  foregoing  operations  be  now  collected  to 
together,  in  order  to  obtain  a  mean  of  the  whole :  and  we  shall  have 


From  From  the  Moon’s  apogee  (§  58) 

605  years. 

-  node 

(§  59) 

580 

Sun’s  apogee 

(§  60) 

1 105 

Venus 

(§  62) 

860 

Mars 

(§  63) 

-  •  340 

Moon 

(§  65) 

759 

Jupiter 

(§  66) 

875 

Saturn 

(§  67) 

805 

Mars’s  aphel. 

(§  68) 

64 1 

Length  of  the  year 

(§  69) 

736 

Sum  =  7306 

which  being  divided  by  10,  the  number  of  results,  we  get  730,6 — or  73 1 

years  nearly  for  the  age  of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  :  which  differs  but  about 

five  years  from  the  age  deduced  from  the  length  of  the  year  only. 

/ 

7 1.  But  independent  of  all  calculations  we  know  from  Hindu  books, 
the  age  in  which  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  was  written  ;  and  by  whom.  In  the 
commentary  on  the  Bhasvoti ,  it  is  declared,  that  Vara'ha  was  the  author  of 
the  Surya  Siddhdnta.  The  Bhasvoti  was  written  in  the  year  1021  of  Saka, 
by  one  Sotanund,  who,  according  to  Hindu  accounts,  was  a  pupil  of  Va- 
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ra’ha,  and  under  whose  directions  he  himself  acknowledges  he  wrote  that 
work.  Consequently,  Vara'ha  must  have  been  then  alive,  or  else  a  very 
short  time  before  it :  which  agrees  as  near  as  possibly  can  be,  with  the  age 
above  deduced  j  for,  the  Bhasvoti  in  A.  D.  i799,  will  be  exactly  700 
years  old. 


72.  That  Vara'ha,  was  the  real  author  of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta ,  is 
Still  further  confirmed  by  one  of  his  works  in  my  possession,  entitled 
Jatok  Amob'y  the  mean  age  of  which  comes  out  by  computation  739 
years.  In  this  work,  as  in  the  Surya  Siddhdnta ,  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  pla- 


nets,  are  assumed  to  have  been  in  a  line  of  mean  conjunction,  in 

the 

first 

point  of  Aries  at  the 

commencement  of  the  Cali  yug , 

on  the  meridian  of 

Lanca,  and  the  mean  annual  motions,  by  both, 

are  as  follows  : 

Jatok  Arnob. 

Surya  Siddhdnta. 

Sun 

0s  0°  0'  O''  O'" 

0s. 

0° 

O' 

0" 

0" 

Moon 

4  12  46  40  47“ 

4 

12 

46 

40 

48 

Mercury 

1  24  4S  18  lS 

1 

24 

45 

18 

0 

Venus 

7  i5  11  52  48*S 

7 

15 

11 

52 

48 

Mars 

6  11  24  9  36  SI 

6 

11 

24 

9 

36 

„  Jupiter 

i  n  ^  i  r  n ,SJ5U91880 

I  £  L  O  V/  34506008237 

I 

0 

21 

6 

0 

Saturn 

0  12  i2  50  20 m 

0 

12 

12 

50 

24 

Annual  motion  of  the  Moon’s  apogee. 

By  the  Jatok  Arnob 

Is- 

10°  41' 

0" 

r  4  Hi 

3  777966*7 

By  the  Surya  Siddhdnta 

1 

10  41 

0 

54 

Annual  motion  of  the  Moon’s 

node. 

By  the  Jatok  Arnob 

0 

i9  21 

11 

24 

258.1306 

53lK)80t>91 

By  the  Surya  Siddhdnta 

0 

19  21 

11 

24 
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Length  of  the  year. 


By  the  Jatok  Arnob 
By  the  Surya  Siddhdnta 


36  5  15  31  31  24  25  ^ 
365  15  31  31  24 


73.  Now  comparing  the  quantities  of  the  motions,  &c.  deduced  from 
these  works  with  each  other,  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  one  person  must 
have  been  the  author  of  both :  for,  though  the  quantities  are  not  exactly 
the  same,  yet  the  differences  are  too  small  to  admit  of  a  supposition  of  their 
being  the  works  of  two  different  persons.  In  fact,  the  small  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Jatok  Arnob  and  Surya  Siddhdnta,  appears'-to  be  owing  to  the  system 
being  completed  in  the  one,  and  not  in  the  other  For,  if  we  multiply  the 
mean  motions,  &c.  given  in  the  Jatok  Arnob  by  1080000  (the  least  cycle  of 

years  in  which  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  planets  are  assumed  to  return  to  a 

•* 

line  of  paean  conjunction  by  the  Surya  Siddhdnta)  we  shall  have  (rejecting 
the  fractions  and  taking  the  nearest  whole  number)  the  same  revolutions  pre¬ 
cisely  as  are  given  in  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  (§  22).  This  much  may  serve  to 
shew  who  the  real  author  of  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  was  :  but,  if  any  further 
documents  should  be  deemed  requisite,  a  reference  to  almost  any  of  the 
principal  astronomical  works,  written  since  the  time  of  Vara'ha,  must 
be  sufficient.  For,  in  the  Brohma  Siddhdnta,  Vishnu  Siddhdnta ,  Siddhdnta 
Munjeri,  and  many  others,  that  system  or  Calpa  which  is  contained  in 
the  Surya  Siddhdnta,  is  expressly  called  the  Calpa  of  Vara'ha:  or,  as  some 
express  it,  “  the  Calpa  of  Vara'ha  the  fair.”  Therefore,  any  Hindu  work 
in  which  the  name  of  Vara'ha  or  his  system  is  mentioned,  must  evidently 
be  modern ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  totally  destroys  the  pretended  an¬ 
tiquity  of  many  of  the  Purans  and  other  books,  which  through  the  artifices 
of  the  Brahminical  tribe,  have  been  hitherto  deemed  the  most  ancient  in 
existence. 


74.  From 
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74.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  appears  extremely  probable,  that 
the  name  oFVara'ha,  must  have  been  to  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  when  it  was 
first  written,  and  the  author  well  known  ;but  that  after  his  death,  priestcraft 
found  means  to  alter  it,  and  to  introduce  the  ridiculous  story  of  Meya'  or 
Moya,  having  received  it  through  divine  revelation  at  the  close  of  the  Satya 
yag  :  upon  which  petty  fiction  its  present  pretended  antiquity  is  founded. 
But  this  it  seems  was  not  the  only  pious  fraud  committed  by  the  crafty  sons 
of  Brahma;  for  it  appears  that  a  number  of  other  astronomical  works  were 
then  framed,  calculated  also  for  the  purpose  of  deception  :  among  these, 
some  w7ere  pretended  to  have  been  delivered  from  the  mouth  of  one  or  other  of 
their  deities,  as  the  Brohma  Siddhdnta ,  Vishnu  Siddhdnta ,  and  the  works 
of  Siva,  commonly  called,  Tontros.  Others  were  pretended  to  have  been 
received  through  revelation,  as  the  Sdma  Siddhdnta ,  while  others  were 
fathered  on  sages,  who  were  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  remotest  periods 
of  antiquity,  as  the  Vasishta  Siddhanta,  Pardsar  Siddhanta ,  Rudra 
Siddhanta,  Gorgd  Siddhanta ,  Bhargob  Siddhdnta,  Sec.  to  the  number  of 
about  eighteen  altogether,  including  the  Surya  Siddhdnta.  These  eighteen 
are  now  called  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  the  eighteen  original  Shasters  of 
astronomy,  though  amongst  the  whole  I  am  informed,  there  are  not  above 
three  or  four  real  original  works ;  the  rest  being  compiled  from  one  or  other 
of  these,  with  the  diction  or  style  a  little  altered,  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  priestcraft;  but  the  revolutions,  motions,  &c.  of  the  planets,  remain¬ 
ing  the  same  as  in  the  original. 

75.  These  books,  are  however,  become  now  very  scarce;  at  least 
this  part  of  India  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
I  procured  the  following  out  of  the  number,  viz.  t hzSoma  Siddhdnta ,  Broh- 
ma  Siddhdnta,  Vishnu  Siddhdnta,  Vasishta  Siddhdnta,  and  the  Gr oho  J amid, 
one  of  the  works  pretended  to  have  been  written  by  Siva:  but  even  from 
these  few,  a  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  antiquity  of  the  rest. 

Th  e 
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The  SdmdSiddhdnta ,  Vasishta  Siddhdnta, and  O0/20  Jawed,  adopt  the  sys¬ 
tem  given  into  the  Surya  Siddhdnta  by  Var  a  h  a.  The  Brohma  Siddhdnta 
appears  to  have  been  deduced  from  the  Bhasvoti ,  by  calculating  from  that 
work  the  positions  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  planets,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Calpa  of  Brohma ,  and  making  the  calculations  to  commence  from  that 
epoch  instead  of  the  year  1021  of  Saka,  the  date  of  the  Bhasvoti.  The 
Vishnu  Siddhdnta  differs  in  nothing  from  the  Broma  Siddhdnta  except  in 
the  epoch  from  which  the  calculations  are  directed  to  be  made ;  being  the 
commencement  of  the  Calpa  of  Vara'ha.  Hence, (these  books  are  evidently 
modern  forgeries.  The  Pardsar  Siddhdnta,  I  am  informed,  has  been  taken 
from’.the  Brohma  Siddhdnta,™  the  same  manner, as’.that  of  Vasishta  has  been 
taken  from  the  Surya  Siddhdnta.— Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  whole  of  the  works  attributed  to  Para'sar,  are  forgeries  of  a  very 
modern  date:  I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  work  pretended  to  be  his,  en¬ 
titled  “  Krist  Pardsar ”  (i.  e.  Para'sar  on  agriculture)  which  is  a  most  pal- 
pableforgery.  This  insignificant  little  work  contains  more  of  astrological  non¬ 
sense  and  predictions,  than  of  real  husbandry :  nothing  of  any  moment  can 
be  undertaken;  the  ground  cannot  be  ploughed  ;  nor  the  corn  sown ;  with¬ 
out  first  examining  the  state  of  the  heavens,  to  know  if  the  time  be  lucky  or 
not;  but  what  discovers  the  imposition,  are  certain  astrological  rules  given 
in  the  body  of  the  work. — Thus,  to  calculate  the  governing  planet  or  Raja 
for  the  year ;  the  author  says,  “  multiply  the  year  of  Saka  by  3,  to  the 
“  product  add  2,  divide  the  sum  by  7,  and  the  remainder  will  shew  the 
“  governing  planet  or  Raja  for  the  year,  to  which  if  you  add  3  (de- 
“  ducting  7  if  the  sum  admit),  you  will  have  its  prime  minister.”*  The 
name  “  Saka ”  shews  the  forgery,  for  Para'sar  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
several  centuries  before  the  era  of  Saka  or  Saliban. 


*  The  governing  planets  are  1.  Sun.  2,  Moon.  3.  Mars.  4.  Mercury.  5.  Jupiter 
6.  Venus.  7.  Saturn  in  their  order. 


76.  The 
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76.  The  Bhasvoti ,  I  believe,  was  originally  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
Siam,  and  was  introduced  into  this  part  of  India ,  as  appears  from  the  for¬ 
mula  for  calculating  the  Sonkranti ,  about  the  year  1 190  of  Saka ;  or  167 
years  after  its  date — The  formula  given  in  the  Brolima  Siddhanta  for 
calculating  the  Sonkranti  for  Bysack ,  (i.  e.  the  instant  the  Sun  enters  Aries 
according  to  true  motions)  makes  the  time  come  out  later  by  one  Hindu 
minute,  than  the  Bhasvoti.  Hence,  supposing  that  the  formula  of  each 
when  written,  was  regulated  or  made  to  agree  with  the  Surya  Siddhanta , 
which  was  then  the  standard  works  the  Brohma  Siddhanta  must  have 
been  deduced  from  the  Bhasvoti ,  about  43  years  after  its  introduction 
into  this  part  of  India:  or  about  the  year  1233  of  Saka.  This  conjec¬ 
ture,  if  true,  may  be  of  use  in  pointing  out  the  epoch  of  the  forgeries  of 
their  eighteen  Siddhantas ,  &c.  as  it  is  probable,  the  whole  may  have  been 
done  nearly  about  the  same  time,  to  answer  some  particular  purpose 
the  Brahmins  might  have  then  in  view. 

77.  The  mean  annual  motions  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  planets,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bhasvoti,  Bromlia  Siddhanta ,  V ishnu  Siddhanta ,  and 
some  others,  are  as  follow : 


Hindu  Sphere. 


Sun, 

0*. 

0° 

O' 

0" 

Moon, 

4 

12 

46 

40 

Mercury 

1 

24 

46 

57£ 

Venus, 

7 

15 

11 

io» 

Mars, 

6 

11 

24 

20 

Jupiter, 

1 

0 

20 

54 

Saturn, 

0 

12 

12 

5  if 

Moon’s  Apogee, 

1 

10 

41 

5- 

^43 

- -  Node, 

0 

19 

21 

32£ 
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78.  The  length  ot  the  year,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  works, 
is  36505  15d0  31'30";  hence  we  get  the  following  mean  motions  of  the 
Sun,  Moon  and  planets,  in  that  space  of  time,  from  De  la  Lande’s  tables  : 


European  sphere. 


Sun 

Moon 

Mercury 

Venus 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Moon’sApogee 
■ - Node 


0s  0°  O'  58", 648 
4  12  47  38,97 65 
1  24  46  35,51 
7  15  12  22,2097 
6  11  25  17,8082 
1  0  21  47,1505 

0  12  14  8,0193 

1  10  41  34,25 
0  19  20  52,41 


reduced  toHindu  sphere 

O’-  0°  0'  o" 

4  12  46  40,3285 
1  24  45  36,8620 
7  15  11  23,5617 
6  11  24  19,1602 
1  0  20  48,5025 

0  12  13  9,3713 

1  10  40  35,6020 
0  19  21  51,0580 


By  comparing  these  motions  with  those  in  §  77,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  antiquity  of  the  works;  but  as  the  Brohma  Siddhdnta 
and  Vishnu  Siddhdnta ,  take  notice  of  the  Calpa  ofVARAHA,  it  is  clear 
that  neither  of  them  can  possibly  be  older  than  the  time  of  that  astronomer. 


79.  The  Sun  s  apogee,  and  the  aphelia  of  the  planets  have  no  mo¬ 
tion  accoiding  to  these  works  nor  do  they  make  a  conjunction  of  the 
planets  at  the  commencement  of  the  Cali  pug ;  beginning  of  either 
Calpa ;  or  at  any  other  period. 


80.  Ihe  next  astronomer  of  any  considerable  note  we  meet  with 
after  Varaha  and  Sotanund,  is  Bhasker  Acharya.  This  man  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  TotvcchintamoniviTLS  born  in  the  year  1036  of  Saka,  and 
in  the  year  1072,  wrote  or  compiled  his  astronomical  work  called  the 
Siddhanta  Siromoni ,  in  which  he  adopted  the  numbers  of  Brohma 
Gupta.  He  also  wrote  or  compiled  several  other  works,  some  of  which 


are 
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are  yet  extant,  as  the  Lila  Voti  and  Beej  Conita  j  the  former  on  men¬ 
suration,  the  latter  on  algebra. 

81.  From  the  revolutions  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  planets,  &c.  in  a 
Calpa  according  to  Brohma  Gupta,  (§  21),  we  obtain  the  following  mean 
annual  motions: 

\ 

S.  o  I  II  III  IV  V  VI 

Sun  -  -  “--  0  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Moon  -  -  -  -  -  4  12  46  30  0  O  0  O 

Mercury  -  -  -  -  1  24  44  59  41  42  43  12 

Venus  -  -  -  -  7  15  11  56  50  51  21  36 

Mars .  6  11  24  8  33  23  45  36 

Jupiter  -  -  -  1  0  21  7  56  11  24  O 

Saturn  -  -  -  -  012125011215024 
Moon’s  Apogee  -  -  1  10  40  31  45  26  38  24 

- Node  -  -  0  19  21  33  21  1  26  24 

Sun’s  Apogee  8  38  24  O 

which  motions  being  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  the  Calpa  of 
Brohma,  gave  the  positions  of  Sun,  Moon  and  planets,  with  those  of  the 
Moon’s  apogee  and  node  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  system,  as  near 
as  he  could  determine  them  by  observation.  This  Calpa  of  Brohma 
Gupta,  is  made  to  commence  with  Sunday  at  the  instant  of  Sun-rise  on 
the  meridian  of  Lanka. 

82.  The  number  of  mean  solar  days  assigned  to  this  Calpa,  is 

1577916450000:  And  the  length  of  the  year;  therefore  =  1/i '77916450000 

4320000000  = 

o95  15  30  22  30  ;  hence  we  have  the  following  mean  motions  of 

the  bun.  Moon  and  planets,  &c.  from  De  la  Lande’s  tables,  in  that 
space  of  time. 


Dd  d d  2 


European 


ON 

THE 

ANTIQUITY 

or 

European 

sphere. 

Hindu  sphere. 

Sun 

0s 

0°  o' 

57". 

,539 

0s* 

0° 

0' 

0" 

Moon 

4 

12 

47 

24, 

i5 

4 

12 

46 

26,611 

Mercury 

1 

24 

46 

30, 

9i 

1 

24 

45 

33,37i 

Venus 

7 

15 

12 

20, 

46 

7 

15 

11 

22,921 

Mars 

6 

11 

25 

17, 

22 

6 

11 

24 

19,681 

Jupiter 

1 

0 

21 

49, 

052 

1 

0 

20 

51,513 

Saturn 

0 

12 

14 

7j 

976 

0 

12 

13 

10,437 

Moon’s  Apogee 

1 

10 

41 

34, 

13 

1 

10 

40 

36,591 

- -  Node 

0 

19 

20 

32, 

36 

0 

19 

21 

29,899 

Sun’s  Apogee 

1 

2, 

152 

4,613 

83.  The  mean  motions  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  planets,  &c.  for  100 
Hindu  years ; 


By  the  System  gf  Brohma 

Gupta. 

Hindu  sphere. 

De  la  Lande’s 
Tables. 

Hindu  sphere. 

Difference,  the 
n  former 

+  or  — 

Sun  0s-  0°  0'  0" 

0s-  0°  0'  0" 

0'  o" 

Moon  10  17  30  0 

10  17  24  21,1 

+  5  38,9 

Mercury  2  14  59  29,5 

2  15  55  37,1 

—56  7,6 

Venus  6  19  54  44,8 

6  18  58  12,1 

+  56  32,7 

Mars  2  0  14  15,7 

2  0  32  48,1 

—18  32,4 

Jupiter  5  5  13  13,6 

5  4  45  51,3 

+  27  22,3 

Saturn  4  21  23  38,9 

4  21  57  23,7 

— 33  44,8 

.Moon’s  ?  5  ]7  32.  55,7 

Apogee ) 

3  17  40  59,1 

—  8  3,4 

—  Node  4  15  55  35 
Sun’s  Apogee  4,4 

4  15  49  49,9 

741,3 

> 

+  5  45,1 

—  7  26,9 

84.  The  year  4900  of  the  Cali  yug,  according  to  this  system  will'end 
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on  he  11th  April  1799,  at  15'  past  two  P.  M.  on  the  meridian  of  Lanka : 
at  which  instant  the  mean  longitudes  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  planets,  8zc, 


will  be 


According  to 

Brohma  Gupta.  Hindu  Sphere. 

De  la  Lande 

Hindu  Sphere. 

Difference  the  for¬ 
mer  or  — 

Aged  educed 

Sun’s  mean  Longitude 

s.  0  /  '' 

0000 

s.  0  7  " 

OOOO 

0  t  » 

Years. 

Moon’s  ditto 

2  17  30  O 

2  16  2  17,6 

2  27  45  28,9 

+  1  27  42,4 

1183 

Mercury’s  ditto 

Venus’s  ditto 

2  11  59  35-3 

— *5  45  53-6 

1685 

2  14  24  47,6 

2  225  11,4 

+n  59  36-2 

1272 

Mars’s  ditto 

2  10  42  37,7 

2  14  34  33>4 

~  3  5*  55>7 

1250 

Jupiter’s  ditto 

1  1 5  44-8 

1  10  16  40,4 

+  4  59  4-4 

1036 

Saturn’s  ditto 

2  2  75  21,7 

3  4  39  28>5 

—  7  34  6’8 

*54 

Moon’s  apogee 

11  25  23  16,9 

u  26  28  51,5 

—  1  5  34’6 

814 

node  sup. 

rii  3  36  34 -6 

11  2  2o  37,3 

+  1  15  57-3 

1320 

Sun’s  apogee 

2  17  57  2i,6 

2  19  53  28,5 

—  1  56  6,9 

1559 

Sum  of  the  several  ages  deduced 

—  1  *373 

Mean  age  of  the  system  of  Brohma  Gupta 

=  1263  g  yrs * 

85.  The  revolutions  of  the  equinoxes  in  a  Calpa  according  to  this  sys¬ 
tem  are  199669.  Hence  the  annual  precession,  =  4320000000  =  59", 9007 

De  la  Lande’s  tables  make  it  (§82)  -  -  57  ,  539 

Difference  -  -  -  -  2  ,3617 


In  the  Gvoho  Laghob ,  written  in  the  year  i442  of  Saha ,  by  Gonesh 
son  of  Kesobo,  the  annual  precession  is  stated  at  one  minute;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  444  Saka,  or  3623  of  the  Cali  yug,  the  first  point  of  aries 
in  the  Hindu  sphere  was  supposed  to  have  coincided  with  the  vernal 
equinox.  I  mention  these  circumstances  merely  to  shew  that  the  quantity 
of  the  annual  precession,  and  the  point  from  whence  it  is  computed,  are 
not  the  same  in  all  Hindu  books  of  astronomy. 
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Having  thus  given  a  general  outline  of  the  Hindu  systems  of  astronomy 
at  present  in  use,  with  their  formation,  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  founded  ;  I  shall  now  close  the  subject  with  the  following  ta¬ 
bles  and  precepts  for  calculating  the  commencement  of  the  Hindu  years 
and  months,  according  to  astronomical  and  civil  reckonings,  and  the 
corresponding  times  in  the  European  calendar. 

The  instant  the  Sun  enters  a  sign,  is  called  by  the  Hindus  Sonk- 
ranti ;  and  at  that  moment  the  astronomical  month  begins.  If  the  Sun 
enters  a  sign  between  Sun-rise  and  midnight,  the  civil  month  will  begin  at 
the  following  Sun-rise.  But  if  the  Sun  enters  a  sign  between  midnight  and 
Sun-rise  it  is  then  called  K6t  Sonkranti ,  and  the  whole  of  the  following 
day  and  night  belong  to  the  preceding  civil  month. 

The  astronomical  day,  in  this  part  of  India ,  is  reckoned  from  midnight 
to  midnight,  and  begins  at  the  equator  six  hours  earlier  than  the  civil  day 

of  the  same  name  :  the  civil,  begins  at  Sun-rise,  and  continues  to  the  Sun¬ 
rise  following. 

The  following  tables  are  constructed  to  shew  the  time  elapsed  of  the  day 
according  to  civil  reckoning-  (or  rather  from  six  A.M.) — so  that  if  you 
add  fifteen  dondos ,  you  have  the  time  expired  from  midnight: — the  Hindu 
parts  of  a  day,  are  converted  into  European  hours,  minutes,  &c.  by 

multiplying  by  2  and  dividing  the  product  by  5,  and  vice  versa . 

1 


TABLE 
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TABLE  I. 


Years. 

Days. 

/ 

// 

Years. 

Days. 

■* 

/ 

Years. 

A 

Q 

/ 

A 

l 

Days. 

/ 

1 

] 

15 

31 

30 

10 

12 

35  15 

100 

125 

52 

30 

1000 

1258 

45 

2 

2 

31 

3 

20 

25 

1030 

200 

251 

45 

2000 

2517 

30 

3 

3 

46 

34 

30 

30 

37 

45 

45 

300 

377 

37 

30 

3000 

3776 

15 

4 

5 

2 

6 

40 

50 

21 

400 

503 

30 

4000 

5035 

. 

5 

6 

17 

37 

30 

50 

62 

56 

15 

500 

629 

22 

30 

5000 

6293 

45 

6 

7 

33 

9 

60 

75 

31 

30 

600 

755 

15 

6000 

7552 

30 

7 

8 

48 

to 

50 

70 

88 

6 

45 

700 

881 

7 

30 

7000 

8811 

15 

8 

10 

4 

12 

80 

100 

42 

800 

1007 

- 

8000 

10070 

, 

9 

1  1 

19 

43 

30 

90 

113 

17 

15  • 

900 

1132 

52|30 

9000 

11328 

45 

This  table  has  been  computed  from  the  length  of  the  year  given  in  the 
Bhasvoti ,  Brhoma  Sidclhanta ,  &c.  In  Hindu  tables  of  this  kind,  the  days 
are  divided  by  7,  and  the  remainder  only  set  down ;  which  renders  them 
more  commodious  and  expeditious  in  practice :  however,  such  would  not 
answer  our  purpose,  for  we  must  have  the  days  entire,  in  order  to  get  the 
corresponding  time  in  the  European  calendar,  from  the  excess  of  the  Hindu 
above  the  Julian  reckoning,  which  amounts  to  7  days  in  800  years. 


TABLE  II. 


5 

Month. 

A 

/ 

a 

A 

.£o 

co 

Month. 

Days. 

■§' 

/ 

// 

r  | 

Bysack  Sonkranti 

3 

39 

42 

•s\. 

Cartick  Sonkranti 

190 

34 

54 

0 

Jyisti 

ditto 

34 

34 

49 

30 

Ogrohain  ditto 

220 

28 

36 

n 

Assar 

ditto 

66 

0 

19 

30 

t 

Pous  ditto 

249 

57 

42 

<25 

Srabon 

ditto 

97 

38 

43 

30 

yp 

Magh  ditto 

279 

16 

49 

30 

& 

Bhadro 

ditto 

129 

7 

45 

MV 

/WV 

Phalgun  ditto 

308 

42 

58 

m 

Aswin 

ditto 

160 

8 

12 

X 

Choitro  ditto 

338 

32 

57 

• 

TABLE 
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TABLE  III. 


Month. 

Days. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

■  CV* 

May. 

June. 

li3 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

1 

323 

354 

l7 

48 

78 

log 

1  *39 

170 

201 

231 

I  262 

292 

2 

324 

355 

18 

49 

79 

110 

140 

171 

202 

232 

263 

293 

3 

325 

356 

19 

5° 

80 

111 

141 

172 

203 

233 

264 

294 

4 

326 

357 

20 

51 

81 

112 

142 

*7  3 

204 

234 

2  65 

295 

5 

327 

358 

21 

52 

82 

X13 

*43 

*74 

203 

235 

2  66 

296 

6 

.428 

359 

22 

53 

83 

114 

M4 

*75 

206 

236 

267 

297 

7 

329 

36° 

23 

54 

84 

JI5 

J45 

176 

207 

237 

268 

298 

8 

33° 

361 

24 

55 

85 

1 16 

146 

177 

208 

238 

269 

299 

9 

33 1 

362 

25 

56 

86 

1 17 

H7 

178 

209 

239 

270 

3°° 

lO 

332 

3^3 

26 

57 

87 

118 

148 

*79 

210 

240 

271 

301 

1 1 

333 

364 

27 

58 

88 

X19 

149 

180 

211 

241 

272 

302 

12 

334 

365 

28 

59 

89 

120 

150 

181 

212 

242 

273 

303 

*3 

335 

1 

29 

60 

90 

121 

»5i 

182 

213 

243 

274 

304 

336 

2 

3° 

61 

91 

122 

152 

183 

214 

244 

2  75 

3°5 

*5 

337 

3 

31 

62 

92 

I23 

*53 

184 

215 

245 

276 

306 

i  6 

338 

4 

3  2 

63 

93 

124 

154 

^5 

216 

246 

2  77 

3°7 

17 

339 

5 

33 

64 

94 

12  5 

155 

186 

217 

247 

278 

3°8 

18 

34° 

6 

34 

65 

95 

126 

156 

1 87 

218 

248 

279 

3°9 

*9 

34i 

7 

35 

66 

96 

127 

157 

188 

219 

249 

280 

310 

20 

342 

8 

36 

67 

97 

128 

158 

189 

220 

250 

281 

31* 

21 

343 

9 

37 

68 

98 

12  9 

*59 

190 

22  1 

251 

282 

312 

22 

344 

10 

38 

b9 

99 

130 

160 

191 

222 

252 

283 

3*3 

23 

345 

1 1 

39 

70 

100 

*3* 

161 

192 

223 

253 

284 

3*4 

24 

346 

12 

40 

71 

101 

132 

162 

193 

224 

254 

285 

3*5 

2  5 

347 

*3 

41 

72 

102 

*33 

163 

*94 

22  5 

2  55 

286 

316 

26 

348 

H 

42 

73 

103 

*34 

164 

195 

226 

256 

287 

3  *7 

27 

349 

*5 

43 

74 

104 

*35 

163 

196 

227 

257 

288 

3l8 

28 

35° 

16 

44 

75 

105 

136 

166 

197 

228 

258 

289 

3*9 

29 

35 1 

1 7 

45 

76 

106 

*37 

167 

198 

229 

259 

290 

320 

3° 

352 

46 

77 

107 

138 

168 

*99 

23O 

260 

291 

321 

31 

353 

47 

108 

169 

200 

261 

32  2 

In  leap  years  after  February  take  out 

one  day  less. 

Remarks.  If  the  number  of  days  given  exceed  365,  take  the  diffe¬ 
rence,  and  with  that  find  the  month  and  day :  2d.  If  the  number  given, 
falls  in  the  table  before  the  day  on  which  Bysack  begins, — the  month  and 
day  of  the  month  corresponding  will  belong  to  the  year  following ;  and 
must  be  dated  accordingly. 
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I.  To  find  the  instant  the  Sun  enters  a  sign  or  the  So'nkranti. 

Precept.  With  the  years  expired  of  the  Cali  y  ug  enter  Table  I,  and 
take  out  the  days.  See.  corresponding:  take  from  Table  II,  the  days,  See. 
opposite  the  given  month,  and  add  them  to  the  former:  divide  the  days 
thus  found  by  7,  the  remainder  will  shew  the  day  of  the  week,  and  the  frac¬ 
tion  the  time  elapsed  Irom  6  A.  M.  when  the  Sun  enters  the  sign  according 
to  true  motions. 

II.  To  find  the  day  on  which  the  civil  month  begins. 

Precept.  If  the  Sun  enters  the  sign  between  sun-rise  and  midnight,  add 
1  to  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  Sohkranti  falls;  but  if  between 
midnight  and  sun-rise  add  2,  and  the  sum  will  be  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  the  civil  month  begins  at  sun-rise. 


III.  To  find  the  corresponding  time,  according  io\he  European  calendar. 

Precept.  1.  To  the  number  of  days  found  from  Tables  I,  and  II,  add 
1  or  2,  according  as  the  Sonkranti  happens  to  fall  before  or  after  midnight 
as  in  the  last,  and  reserve  the  sum.  2.  To  the  years  expired  of  the  Cali 
yug  add  3,  and  divide  the  sum  by  4:  add  to  the  quotient  the  years  expired 
of  the  Cali  yug ,  and  subtract  the  sum  from  that  which  you  reserved. 
3.  With  the  remainder  enter  Table  III,  and  take  out  the  month  and  day 
corresponding,  which  will  be  the  month  and  day  of  the  month  of  the  Eu.ro - 
pean  calendar,  on  which  the  Hindu  civil  month  begins  at  Sun-rise  accord¬ 
ing  to  Old  Style. 


VOL.  vi. 
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IV.  To  find  the  year  before  or  after  the  Christian  era,  corresponding  to 
any  year  of  the  Cali  yug. 


Precept .  The  Cali  yug  began  3102  years  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  or  3101  before  the  year  of  Christ’s  birth:  therefore, 
if  the  years  expired  of  the  Cali  yug  exceed  3102,  the  excess  +  1,  will  be  the 
current  year  of  the  Christian  era  in  which  the  first  month  Bysack  of  the 
current  Hindu  year  begins.  2.  If  the  years  fall  short  of  3 102,  the  difference 
will  be  the  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  or  the  difference — 1,  will  be  the 
years  before  the  year  of  Christ’s  birth. 


EXAMPLE  I. 

Required  the  day  of  the  week  and  day  of  the  month  of  the  European  za- 

lendar,  corresponding  to  the  first  of  Bysack  in  the  year  4901  of  the  Cali  yug f 
Years  expired  —  4900,  and  4900  T  1  —  3102  =  A.  D.  1799. 


Table  I.  For  4000=5035  0  0 

900=1132  52  30 
Table  II.  fysack  =  3  39  42 

Sum,  -  =6171  32  12 

Sonki  anti,  Wednesday ,-  4  32  12 

Add  per  precept,  *  1 

By  sack  begins  on  Thursday  5  0  0 


Sum  6171 +  1  -  =6172 

1225 

4 

Add  4900 

Sum  -  *  6125 

Difference=31  st  March  O.  S.  47 
Add  diff.  between  O.  &  N.  S.  =  11 
Sum=l  1th  April,  1799,  N.S.  =58 


The  days  of  the  week  are  always  expressed  by  figures,  as,'  1  for  Sunday , 
2  for  Monday ,  See. 


EXAMPLE  II. 

jL,  • 

Required  the  day  of  the  week  and  day  of  the  month  of  the  European 
calendar,  corresponding  to  the  ist  of  Cartick,  in  the  year  4901  of  the 
Call  yug  f 


Years 
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Table  I.  For  4000 
900 

Table  II.  Car  tick 
Sum 

Sonkranti,  Monday, 

Add 

]  st  Cartick,  on  Tuesday,  3 


Sum  6358+1  -  -  =  6359 

1222+2=1225 

4 

Add  4900 

Sum,  -  -  -  6125 

Difference  =  4th  October,  O.  S.  234 
Difference  of  style  add  -  11 

Sum,  =  15th  October.  N.  S,  —  245 


Years  expired  as  in  the  last 


=  5035  0  0 

=  1 132  52  30 
—  190  34  54 

6358  27  24 
2  27  24 


EXAMPLE  III. 

Required  the  day  of  the  month,  &c.  on  which  the  1st  of  Choitro  in 
the  year  4901  falls  ? 


Table  I.  For  4900 
Table  II.  Choitro 


Sum, 

Add 

Sum, 

1  st  Choitro, on  Wednesd. 


=  6167  52  30 
=  338  32  57 

6506  25  27 

1 

6507 
=  4 


Sum,  -  "  6507 

Deduct  as  above  -  -  6125 

Remainder,  -  -  382 

Deduct  I  year  «  -  =365 

Remainder,  -  -  -  17 


which  per  Table  III.  =  1st  March  O.  S. 
or  12th  March,  N.  S.  A.  D.  1800. 


EXAMPLE  IV. 

Required  the  day  of  the  week  and  day  of  the  month  of  the  European 
calendar,  corresponding  to  the  10th  of  Cartick  in  the  year  I  <  1 1  of  the 
Cali  pug  ? 


E  e  e  e  2 


Years 


588 


ON  THE  ANTIQUITY,  &C. 


Years  expired=1710,  and  3 102— 17  10+1  =B  C.  1391. 


Table  I.  For  1000  =  1258  45  0 

700  =  881  7  30 

10  =  12  35  15 

Table  II.  Cartick  =  190  34  54 

Sum  -  -  2343  2  39 

Add  i 


1st  Cartick  -  '  =  2344 


Add  9 

10th  Cartick  -  =  2353 

» 

Which  falls  on  Sunday  —  1 


=  2353 


=  2133 
==’  215 

Which  per  Table  =  15th  Sejit.  O.  S. 
diff.  between  O.  &  N.  S.  was  then 
=  —12 

Therefore  215  —  12  -  =203 

Which  per  Table=3d«S’<y/.  N.  S. 


The  10  th  Cay  tick 
nio4-3 

- —  =  428 

4 

Add  -  17  LO 
Sum 

Difference 


When  the  Sonkranti  happens  to  fall  at  or  near  midnight,  the  Hindu 
astronomers  (or  rather  calculators  of  almanacks)  not  unfrequently  differ 
amongst  themselves  with  respect  to  the  day  on  which  the  civil  month  be¬ 
gins  :  some  making  it  later  or  earlier  than  others  by  a  day,  according  to  the 
w7orks  or  tables  from  which  each  makes  his  computation.  But  independent 
of  this  irregularity,  there  is  another  which  probably  arises  from  local 
custom :  in  some  of  the  Nuddea  calendars,  the  civil  month  is  invariably 
made  to  begin  at  the  Sun-rise  immediately  following  the  instant  of  the 
Sonkranti,  whether  the  same  happens  before  or  after  midnigl  f : — On  the 
other  hand,  most  of  the  calendars  calculated  in  and  about  Calcutta,  and 
at  Balia ,  make  the  month  begin  a  day  later  when  the  Sun  enters  the  sign 
after  midnight,  agreeable  to  the  rules  above  laid  dowrn. 


appendix. 
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— >0<£>Q(S>O  gdc-a" 

RULES  OF  THE  ASIATICIC  SOCIETY . 

Sir  WILLIAM  JONES,  the  revered  founder  of  the  Society,  in  his 
Discourse,  delivered  on  the  15th  February ,  1784,  and  published  in  the 
first  volume  of  these  Researches,  recommended  that  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Society,  there  should  be  no  formal  rules.  Accordingly  none  were  passed, 
but  the  suggestions  in  the  above  discourse  were  unanimously  adopted,  and 
having  been  since  uniformly  acted  upon,  they  may  be  considered  the  ori¬ 
ginal  rules  of  the  institution.  They  were,  in  substance,  as  follow : 

I.  That  the  Institution  be  denominated  the  Asiatick  Society,  that  the 
bounds  of  its  investigations  be  the  geographical  limits  of  Asia  ;  and  that 
within  these  limits,  its  inquiries  be  extended  to  whatever  is  performed  by 
man  or  produced  by  nature. 

II.  That  weekly  meetings  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Ori¬ 
ginal  Papers  read,  on  such  subjects  as  fall  within  the  circle  of  the  Society’s 
inquiries. 


1 


III.  That 
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III.  Ihat  all  curious  and  learned  men  be  invited  to  send  their  tracts 
to  the  Secretary  for  which  they  shall  immediately  receive  the  thanks  of 
the  Society. 

IV.  That  the  Society’s  Researches  be  published  annually,  if  a  suffici¬ 
ency  of  valuable  materials  be  received. 

V.  That  mere  translations  of  considerable  length  be  not  admitted, 
except  of  such  unpublished  essays  or  treatises  as  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  society,  by  native  authors. 

V  I.  That  all  questions  be  decided  on  a  ballot,  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds,  and  that  nine  members  be  required  to  constitute  a  board  for  such 
decisions. 

VI r.  That  no  new  member  be  admitted  who  has  not  expressed  a 
voluntary  desire  to  become  so  ;  and  in  that  case,  that  no  other  qualification 
be  required,  than  a  love  of  knowledge,  and  a  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  it. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  general  points  noticed  in  the  Founder’s 
Discourse,  but  an  additional  rule  was  introduced  by  him,  and  has  been 
since  continued,  in  proposing^  and  electing  new  members,  viz.  That  the 
proposition  having  been  made  and  seconded,  the  election  take  place  by 
ballot,  at  the  next  meeting.  Tnis  rule  has  also  been  considered  applicable 
to  all  questions  of  importance. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  1796,  a  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  considering  the  best  means  of  rendering  the  Institution 
permanent,  and  for  determining  whether  a  House  should  be  provided  for 
the  future  meetings  of  the  Society,  when  it  was 


Resolved, 
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Resolved, 

1st.  That  application  be  made  to  his  Majesty,  for  a  Charter  of  In¬ 
corporation  for  this  Society, 

2d.  That  a  House  be  provided,  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

3d.  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  car¬ 
rying  into  execution  the  objects  of  the  two  foregoing  resolutions,  and  to 
report  their  opinion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

4th.  That  the  Committee  be  requested  to  consider  any  rules  and  re¬ 
gulations  for  advancing  and  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Institution  of  the 
Society,  and  lay  them  before  the  Society  for  their  determination  at  a  future 
meeting. 

On  the  29th  of  September  1796,  the  Committee  elected  on  the  19th 
of  August  submitted  the  following  propositions  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Society. 

1st.  That  the  intended  application  to  his  Majesty  to  obtain  a  Charter 
of  Incorporation  for  the  Society,  be  made  through  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  and  the  Court  of  Directors. 

2d.  That  the  best  mode  of  carrying  into  execution  the  second  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  on  the  19th August,  will  be,  by  building  a  commodious 
house,  as  soon  as  the  funds  requisite  shall  be  provided. 

3d.  That,  in  order  gradually  to  establish  funds  for  that  purpose, 
and  for  defraying  the  necessary  current  expences  of  the  Society,  an  ad¬ 


4 
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mission  fee  be  established ;  and  that,  as  none  of  the  present  Members  of 
the  Society,  have  hitherto  paid  any  fees,  those  resident  in  India  contri¬ 
bute  two  gold  mohurs  in  lieu  thereof. 

4th.  Th  at  a  like  sum  of  two  gold  mohurs  be  paid  in  future  by 
every  new  Member  as  an  admission  fee  on  his  election. 

5th.  That  every  Member  of  the  Society,  resident  in  India ,  (honorary 
Members  excepted)  pay  four  gold  mohurs  per  annum,  quarterly,  in  the 
first  week  of  January ,  April ,  July ,  and  October ,  and  any  Member  neglect¬ 
ing  to  pay  his  subscription  for  half  a  year  after  it  becomes  due,  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  no  longer  belonging  to  the  Society. 

6th.  That  as  admission  fees  and  quarterly  contributions  would  not, 
under  a  long  course  of  time,  afford  funds  sufficient  to  build  a  house,  a 
subscription  for  voluntary  contributions  be  opened,  and  application  made 
to  Government  for  a  convenient  spot  of  ground,  as  a  site  for  the  pro-* 
posed  Building. 

7th.  That  a  Treasurer  be  elected. 

8th.  That  as  frequent  meetings  would  tend  to  promote  the  general 
objects  of  the  Society,  weekly  meetings  be  established,  as  soon  as  the 
building  intended  for  the  purpose  shall  be  finished  5  and  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  a  meeting  of  the  Society  be  held  at  least  once  in  a  month. 

9th.  That,  as  it  may  not  always  be  convenient  for  the  President  to 
attend  on  such  occasions,  it  is  adviseable  to  elect  first  and  second  Vice 
Presidents  annually. 


10th.  That 
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10th.  Ihat  the  Society  appoint  a  Committee  of  Papers,  consisting  of 
the  President,  Vice  Presidents,  and  Secretary,  for  the  time  being,  together 
with  five  other  Members,  to  be  elected  annually;  and  that  this  Committee 
shall  select  the  papers  for  publication,  and  superintend  the  printing  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society. 


11th.  That  the  Society  make  it  publickly  known,  that  it  is  their  in¬ 
tention  to  establish  a  Museum  and  Library,  and  that  donations  of  books, 
manuscripts,  and  curiosities,  will  be  thankfully  received  and  acknow¬ 
ledged. 

The  five  first  volumes  of  the  Society’s  Researches  were  published  by  the 
Superintendents  ot  the  Honourable  Company’s  Press,  for  the  produce  of  their 
sale  ;  but  on  the  3d  of  May  1798,  the  Society  resolved  as  follows  : 

ist.  That  the  Transactions  be  hereafter  published  at  the  expence,  and 
on  account  of  the  Society;  both,  as  the  Society  have  now  a  fund  which 
may  be  applied  to  that  purpose,  and  as  by  this  means  the  Society  will  be 
enabled  to  publish  any  number  of  engravings  that  may  be  thought  necessary 
to  illustrate  the  Papers,  as  well  as  to  regulate  the  price,  and  thereby  extend 
the  circulation  of  them. 

2d.  Ihat  the  I  ransactions  be  published  in  India ,  as  more  convenient  for 
the  superintendence  of  the  Press,  as  well  as  being  more  suitable  to  an 
Asiatic  k  Society ;  and  that  the  mode  of  publication,  with  all  other  details, 
be  left,  as  heretofore,  to  the  Committee  of  Papers. 

3d.  That  the  Committee  of  Papers  be  authorized  to  draw  upon  the 
T reasurer  for  any  sums  requisite  to  defray  the  expence  of  publishing  the 

Transactions 


VOL.  VI. 
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Transactions;  and  that  an  order,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee, 
be  a  sufficient  warrant  to  the  Treasurer  for  paying  the  same. 


23 d  AUGUST ;  1798. 

Resolved,  that  any  Member  of  the  Society  may  have  the  privilege  of 
introducing,  as  a  visitor,  any  Gentleman  who  is  not  usually  resident  in 
Calcutta . 

•  *  '  .  *  if*  *"fr 

.  f-  .  •  ■  .  ‘ 

11  th  OCTOBER,  1798. 

On  a  question,  proposed  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  27th  of  September , 
Whether  absent  Members,  resident  in  Calcutta ,  shall  be  allowed  to  vote 
5f  by  proxy  on  the  election  of  Vice  Presidents  and  Committee  of  Papers.” 
The  Society  determined  in  the  negative. 


10 th  JANUARY,  i799. 

Resolved 

lft.  That  it  will  be  proper  to  publish,  with  each  volume  of  the  Re 
searches,  a  list  of  such  Oriental  subjects  as  maybe  considered  in  the  light 
of  Desiderata;  to  be  prepared,  by  the  Committee,  from  lists,  submitted 
to  the  Society,  by  the  Members  or  others. 


2d.  That,  as  a  testimonial  to  the  merit  of  the  best  Papers,  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Society,  on  the  subjects  proposed  as  Desiderata,  the 
author  be  presented  with  the  volume  of  Researches,  wherein  such  Paper  is 

contamed,  accompanied  with  a  complimentary  letter,  from  the  Secretarv 
ln  name  of  the  Society.  “  ’ 


.  3d'  lHAT  tbe  ru,es  of  ,he  Socie,y.  not  already  published,  be  inserted 
m  an  Appendix  to  the  next  volume. 


4th.  That 
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4th.  That  four  additional  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Papers  be 
elected  ;  and  that  the  Committee  do  hereafter  consist  of  thirteen  Members, 
including  the  President,  Vice  Presidents,  and  Secretary;  of  whom,  any 
Member,  not  less  than  five,  may  be  competent  to  form  a  Committee. 

FEBRUARY,  7th,  1799. 

The  Committee  of  Papers  were  authorized  by  a  resolution  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  to  defray  any  small  contingent  expences  on  account  of  the  Society, 
which  they  might  deem  indispensable. 

JULY  4 tk,  1799. 

Resolved, 

That,  in  case,  at  any  future  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  President  and 
both  Vice  Presidents  should  be  absent,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  fixed 
time  of  meeting ;  the  senior  Member  of  the  Society  present,  shall  take 
the  chair  for  the  evening. 


The  meetings  of  the  Society  are  now  held  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every 
month,  at  eight  o’clock  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  and  at 
nine  during  the  other  six  months  of  the  year. 
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